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By  Heywood  Broun 


IT  was  a  child  in  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen's fairy  tale  who  finally  told 
the  truth  by  crying  out,  "He  hasn't 
got  anything  on",  as  the  king  marched 
through  the  streets  clad  only  in  the 
magic  cloth  woven  and  cut  by  the 
swindling  tailor.  You  may  remember 
that  everybody  else  kept  silent  because 
the  tailor  had  given  out  that  the  cloth 
was  visible  to  all  except  such  as  were 
unworthy  of  their  position  in  life. 
The  child  knew  nothing  of  this  and 
anyway  he  didn't  have  any  position  in 
life,  so  he  piped  up  and  cried,  "He 
hasn't  got  anjrthing  on".  And  though 
he  was  but  a  child  others  took  up  the 
cry,  and  finally  even  the  king  was  con- 
vinced and  ran  to  get  his  bathrobe. 
The  tailor,  as  we  remember  the  story, 
was  executed. 

In  course  of  time  that  child  grew 
up,  and  married,  and  died  leaving 
heirs  behind  him.  And  they  in  turn 
were  not  barren,  so  that  today  vast 
numbers  of  his  descendants  are  in  the 
world.    Nearly  all  of  them  are  critics 


of  one  sort  or  another,  but  mostly 
young  critics.  Like  their  great  an- 
cestor they  are  all  frank  and  shrill, 
and  either  valiant  or  foolhardy  as  you 
choose  to  look  at  it.  Certainly  they 
seldom  hesitate  to  rush  in.  No,  there 
is  no  doubt  at  all  that  they  are  just  a 
wee  bit  hasty,  these  descendants  of 
the  child.  It  is  rather  useful  that 
every  now  and  then  one  of  them  should 
point  a  finger  of  scorn  at  some  falsely 
great  figure  in  the  arts  and  cry  out 
his  nakedness  at  top  voice.  But  some- 
times they  make  mistakes.  It  has  hap- 
pened not  infrequently  that  worthy 
and  respectable  artists  and  authors  in 
great  coats,  close-fitting  sack  suits, 
and  heavy  woolen  underwear,  have 
been  greeted  by  some  member  of  the 
clan  with  the  traditional  cry,  "He 
hasn't  got  an3rthing  on". 

This  may  be  embarrassing  as  well 
as  unfair.  Ever  since  the  child  scored 
his  sensational  critical  success  so 
many  years  ago,  all  his  sons  have  been 
eager  to  do  likewise.    They  have  in- 
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herited  an  extraordinary  suspicion  re- 
garding the  raiment  of  all  great  men. 
Even  when  they  are  forced  to  admit 
that  some  particular  king  is  actually 
clad  in  substantial  achievement  of  one 
sort  or  another,  they  are  still  apt  to 
carp  about  the  fit  and  cut  of  his  cloth- 
ing. Almost  always  they  maintain 
that  he  borrowed  his  shoes  from  some- 
one else  and  that  he  cannot  fill  them. 

In  regard  to  humbler  citizens  th^ 
are  apt  to.  carry  charity  to  great 
lengths.  In  addition  to  the  incident 
recorded  by  Andersen  they  cherish  an- 
other legend  about  the  child.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tradition,  he  wrote  a  will 
just  before  he  died  in  which  he  said, 
"Thank  heaven  I  leave  not  a  single  ad- 
jective to  any  of  my  descendants.  I 
have  spent  them  all." 

The  clan  is  notoriously  extravagant. 
They  live  for  all  the  world  like  Bed- 
ouins of  the  Sahara  without  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  a  rainy  day. 
Their  gaudiest  years  come  early  in 
life.  Middle  age  and  beyond  is  apt  to 
be  tragic.  Almost  nothing  in  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind  is  quite  so  heart- 
rending as  the  spectacle  of  one  of 
these  young  critics,  grown  grey,  com- 
ing face  to  face  in  his  declining  years 
with  a  masterpiece.  At  such  times  he 
is  apt  to  be  seized  with  a  tremor  and 
stricken  dumb.  Undoubtedly  he  is  tor- 
mented with  the  memory  of  all  the  ad- 
jectives which  he  flung  away  in  his 
youth.  They  are  gone  beyond  recall. 
He  fumbles  in  his  purse  and  finds 
nothing  except  small  change  worn 
smooth.  The  best  he  can  do  is  to  fling 
out  a  "highly  creditable  piece  of  work" 
and  go  on  his  way. 

Still  he  has  had  fun  for  his  adjec- 
tives for  all  that.  There  is  a  compen- 
sating glow  in  the  heart  of  the  young 
critic  when  he  remembers  the  day  an 
obscure  author  came  to  him  asking 
bread,    though    rather    expecting    a 


stone,  and  he  with  a  flourish  reached 
down  into  the  breadbox  and  gave  the 
poor  man  layer  cake. 

"After  all,"  one  of  the  young  critics 
told  me  in  justifying  his  mode  of 
life,  "it  may  be  just  as  tragic  as 
you  say  to  be  caught  late  in  life 
with  a  masterpiece  in  front  of  you 
and  not  a  single  adequate  adjective 
left  in  your  purse.  Yes,  I'll  grant 
you  that  it's  unfortunate.  But  there's 
still  another  contingency  which  I 
mean  to  avoid.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  rot- 
ten sell  to  die  with  half  your  adjec- 
tives still  unused?  You  know  you 
can't  take  them  with  you  to  heaven. 
Of  what  possible  use  would  they  be  up 
there?  Even  the  bravest  superlatives 
would  seem  pretty  mean  and  petty  in 
that  land.  Think  of  being  blessed  with 
milk  and  honey  for  the  first  time  and 
trying  to  express  your  gratitude  and 
wonder  with.  The  best  I  ever  tasted'. 
No  sir.  I'm  going  to  be  ready  for  the 
new  eternal  words  by  using  up  all  the 
old  ones  before  I  die." 

Of  course,  it  will  be  well  before 
going  any  further  to  point  out  that 
generally  speaking  a  young  critic  re- 
mains that  way  no  matter  what  his 
age.  In  the  field  of  music,  for  in- 
stance, nobody  is  younger  than  James 
Gibbons  Huneker.  After  twenty  or 
thirty  years  of  musical  criticism  a 
great  many  men  have  the  entire  field 
divided  into  so  many  cubbyholes.  If 
a  new  piece  of  music  appears  which 
does  not  fit  into  any  of  these  it  is 
promptly  thrown  away  as  worthless. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  value 
of  traditions,  though  not  by  the  writer 
of  this  particular  article.  He  feels  too 
keenly  what  seems  to  him  the  tyranny 
which  tradition  has  held  over  the  Eng- 
lish theatre.  Shakespeare  almost 
ruined  the  stage  for  all  the  men  who 
came  after  him  by  not  only  looming 
head  and  shoulders  over  anybody  else 
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who  had  ever  lived,  but  by  being  too 
high  even  for  all  the  succeeding  gen- 
erations to  shoot  at.  He  spoiled  the 
game  of  speculating  as  to  when  and 
how  the  great  English  drama  would 
be  written  by  writing  it,  not  once  but 
dozens  of  times. 

There  followed  centuries  well  down 
into  our  own  day,  when  every  play- 
wright who  came  along  was  required 
to  climb  up  and  over  Shakespeare  be- 
fore anybody  was  willing  to  speak  en- 
thusiastically about  him.  Of  course 
nobody  did,  and  for  years  there  wasn't 
any  enthusiasm  about  plasrwrights.  It 
was  all  reserved  for  actors  who  played 
in  Shakespearian  revivals.  No  dead 
American  playwright  begins  to  be  as 
well  known  as  Edwin  Booth.  This  is  a 
sad  state  of  affairs.  Actors  belong  in 
the  theatre  only  at  the  special  invita- 
tion of  playwrights;  and  here  is  one 
capturing  the  entire  enthusiasm  of 
one  branch  of  American  criticism  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Not  only  did  the  tradition  of  Shake- 
speare terrify  English  and  American 
dramatists  for  hundreds  of  years,  but 
it  insured  a  cool  reception  to  the  great 
dramatists  of  other  lands  when  they 
were  introduced  to  us  in  translation. 
William  Winter,  the  foremost  Ameri- 
can dramatic  critic  of  his  day,  up- 
braided Mansfield  for  playing  "Cy- 
rano", and  the  actor  replied  humbly 
enough  that  he  knew  it  was  a  potboiler 
but  he  was  merely  trying  to  get  a  little 
money  together  in  order  to  do  another 
Shakespearian  revival.  And  of  course 
Ibsen  and  Shaw  drove  Winter  into  per- 
fect tirades  of  fury.  James  Gibbons 
Huneker  was  one  of  the  young  critics 
who  brought  the  attention  of  America 
to  Ibsen  and  to  Shaw.  It  is  true  that 
he  did  not  have  the  affrontery  to  point 
at  Shakespeare  and  shout,  "He  hasn't 
got  anything  on",  but  he  did  the  next 


best  thing  and  pretended  not  to  see 
him. 

Fortunately  for  the  American  novel 
there  is  nobody  with  whom  the 
younger  generation  can  be  clubbed 
into  submission,  and  yet  a  few  small 
gods  and  petty  tyrants  have  been  es- 
tablished. These  have  not  been  indi- 
viduals so  much  as  theories  of  life. 
Political  and  moral  considerations 
have  entered  into  American  literary 
criticism  to  an  amazing  extent.  To- 
day a  number  of  novelists  are  judged 
not  so  much  on  the  basis  of  their  style 
but  rather  more  on  their  apparent  atti- 
tude toward  Soviet  Russia.  Not  in  the 
course  of  three  years  has  the  same 
book  been  praised  by  "The  Liberator" 
and  the  New  York  "Times".  The 
strongest  set  feeling  against  which 
the  younger  novelists  have  to  contend, 
is  American  pride  and  satisfaction  in 
rural  life.  This  does  not  mean  that 
any  great  number  of  Americans  want 
to  live  in  rural  communities;  but  a 
great  many  do,  and  in  order  to  flatter 
and  compensate  these  an  enormous  lit- 
erary bulwark  has  been  built  up  to 
protect  the  conception  that,  the  home 
life  in  American  small  towns  is  the 
most  perfect  in  all  the  world.  It  was 
hard  to  persuade  the  small  town  man 
of  this  because  he  was  living  the  life; 
but  after  all  what  were  his  own  petty 
misgivings  against  the  voice  of  "The 
Saturday  Evening  Post"  and  "The 
American  Magazine"?  He  was  won 
over,  although  even  today  it  may  not 
be  quite  safe  to  offer  him  a  job  in  New 
York  or  Chicago. 

The  big  cities  were  easy.  Urban 
folk  felt  that  rural  and  small  town  life 
as  pictured  in  the  magazines  was  not 
just  what  they  wanted  for  themselves 
— not  right  away  at  any  rate — ^but 
that  it  was  the  sort  of  thing  which  one 
ought  to  like  as  an  ideal.  Most  New 
Yorkers  will  tell  you  that  they  hope 
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some  day  or  other  to  save  up  enough 
money  to  buy  a  farm  and  settle  down 
upon  it.  The  fact  that  they  do  nothing 
of  the  sort  is  not  relevant. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  sporadic 
attacks  from  time  to  time  against  the 
assumption  of  the  perfection  of  pas- 
toral life  in  America,  but  the  big  push 
has  begun  only  within  the  last  year. 
It  has  been  terrific  in  its  concentration, 
and  the  writers  who  have  led  the  at- 
tack are  Sinclair  Lewis  with  "Main 
Street",  Zona  Gale  with  "Miss  Lulu 
Bett",  Floyd  Dell  with  "Moon-CalT*, 
and  Sherwood  Anderson  with  "Poor 
White".  These  have  been  the  directors 
of  action  in  the  field,  but  back  at  head- 
quarters is  a  man  who  has  had  more 
to  do  with  seizing  the  offensive  against 
Puritanism  than  any  of  them.  Nat- 
urally we  mean  H.  L.  Mencken.  Most 
Americans  who  dislike  Puritanism 
have  been  content  to  remain  on  the  de- 
fensive, but  not  so  with  Mencken. 
When  prohibition  was  first  advanced 


he  suggested  no  compromise  but  called 
instead  for  more  rum.  His  answer  to 
the  plea  for  a  blue  Sunday  is  an  im- 
passioned appeal  for  a  purple  one.  In 
and  out  of  season  he  has  been  shout- 
ing, "He  hasn't  got  anything  on",  at 
every  consciously  respectable  figure  in 
American  letters.  Naturally,  he  has 
not  played  scrupulously  fair,  but  he 
has  been  a  fine  fighter.  Even  though 
one  agrees  with  few  of  his  ideas  about 
life  or  literature,  he  must  applaud  the 
effect  he  has  had  on  American  writers. 
He  has  brought  controversy  and  bit- 
terness into  literature  and  made  it  ex- 
citing and  worth  while.  Only  out  of 
the  vigorous  clash  of  opinion  can  the 
great  American  novel  come,  or  even 
the  pretty  good  American  novel.  Wil- 
liam Allen  White  was  praising  "Main 
Street"  the  other  day  and  at  length  he 
remarked,  "Of  course,  I'm  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  myself  but  that's  just 
the  reason  why  I  like  this  book.  It 
gives  us  fellows  something  to  answer." 


HIKER  AT  MIDNIGHT 
By  Carl  Sandburg 

MEMORIES,  you  can  fiick  me  and  sting  me. 
Memories,  you  can  hold  me  even  and  smooth. 

A  circle  of  pearl  mist  horizons 
is  not  a  woman  to  be  walked  up  to  and  kissed 
nor  a  child  to  be  taken  and  held  for  a  good-night, 
nor  any  old  coffee-drinking  pal  to  be  smiled  at  in 
the  eyes  and  left  with  a  grip  and  a  handshake. 


Pearl  memories  in  the  mist  circling  the  horizon, 
fiick  me,  sting  me,  hold  me  even  and  smooth. 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST  CURIOUS  BOOKS 
By  Walter  Hart  Blumenthal 


BLINDFOLD  a  conflrmed  librarian 
or  bookworm  and  he  will  tell  you 
«  surprising  deal  about  a  book  merely 
by  the  heft  and  feel  of  it.  Not  just  a 
matter  of  weight  or  bulk  or  texture — 
the  arcana  of  the  initiated  plumb 
deeper.  The  master  book-knower — a 
Putnam,  Winsor  or  Paltaits,  a  Gar- 
nett,  Pollard  or  Gosse — can  almost  ap- 
praise a  tome  in  the  dark  and  tell  you 
it  is  of  low  degree  and  doubtless  dross, 
or  caress  an  £lite  duodecimo  and  call 
it  more  than  treasure.  Indeed,  he  will 
frequently  be  able  to  tell  the  approxi- 
mate decade  of  its 
publication  by 
touch,  smell,  the 
crackle  of  its  leaves, 
and  characteristics 
of  its  very  edges. 
This  talent  is  aa 
esoteric  as  Hindu 
levitation  and  cer- 
tainly more  de- 
pendable than  pro- 
fessional weather 
forecasting  I 

Aside  from  a  per- 
son's apparel,  his 
face,  figure,  bear- 
ing, gait,  and  other 
outward  tokens  reveal  much  of  the 
man  within.  To  the  keen  observer  the 
hands  alone  are  often  a  confession  or 
a  credential.  So  the  chronic  reader 
comes  to  know  and  judge  books  by  a 
sort  of  trained  intuition  before  he  has 
glanced  at  the  title-page.  The  out- 
ward signs  of  a  ribbed  back  or  a  silk 
head-band  bespeak  quality  as  readily 


as     do     immaculate     and     tapering 


Somewhere  there  is  a  tawny  volume 
bound  in  Bengal  tiger,  with  a  white 
feline  fang  protruding  from  each 
comer.  It  came  from  a  noted  French 
collection  of  fantastic  bindings  dis- 
persed at  auction  in  1874.  There  were 
books  in  this  library  in  the  skins  of 
crocodile,  mole,  seal,  civet,  lizard,  and 
rattlesnake.  There  were  volumes 
bound  in  Canadian  black  wolf,  otter, 
and  white  bear.  There  were  speci- 
mens in  feather  work,  and  in  tortoise 
shell  inlaid  with 
mother  of  pearl  and 
silver.  Strangest  of 
all  was  an  angling 
book  bound  in  the 
shellacked  scaly 
mail  of  a  sole. 

Gene  ral  Sir 
George  Napier  had 
a  work  clothed  in  a 
piece  of  Charles  the 
First's  silk  waist- 
coat. It  was  a  life 
of  the  celebrated 
dwarf,  Jeffery  Hud- 
son, who  measured 
IS  inches,  fought  a 
duet  with  a  turkey-cock,  and  at  a  royal 
banquet  was  brought  to  table  in  a 
make-believe  pie. 

More  than  once  have  books  been 
bound  in  human  skin.  A  Russian  poet 
is  said  to  have  presented  to  the  lady  of 
his  affections  a  collection  of  hia  son- 
nets bound  in  his  own  integument. 
The  astronomer  Flammarion  having 
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admired  the  exquisite  skin  of  a  beau- 
tiful lady  of  title  whom  he  met  at  a 
reception,  she  bequeathed  it  to  him. 
When  Bhe  died  he  received  s  square  of 
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4.  The  Conrt  of  Flower*   (ia^2i%) 

5.  OalUeo'i  Letter   (23-a4ila-64| 

tissue  and,  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions accompanying  the  legacy,  had  a 
copy  of  his  own  work  "Ciel  et  Terre" 
bound  therein. 

There  is  one  erratic  book  collector 
whose  every  accession  is  uniformly  re- 
bound in  red  morocco  before  being  put 
on  his  shelves. ,  This  was  once  com- 
monly done  by  the  nobilily,  whose  ar- 
morial bearings  were  emblazoned  on 
their  books  as  on  their  coaches.  Each 
of  the  three  daughters  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  had  her  own  library. 
Madame  Adelaide  had  all  her  books 
bound  in  maroon  morocco.  Madame 
Sophie's  were  in  citron;  Madam  Vic- 
toire  preferred  Nile  green. 

An  extraordinary  volume  which  long 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Prince 
de  LIgne  is  by  some  esteemed  the  moat 
carious  book  in  the  world  because  it  is 


neither  written  nor  printed.  The  let- 
ters of  the  text  are  cut  out  line  by  line 
and  page  by  page  from  the  vellum 
folio.  Being  interleaved  with  tinted 
paper,  it  is  easily  read. 

The  above  volume  is  perhapa  out- 
done in  strangeness  by  a  Wordless 
Book  which  except  for  the  title-page 
contains  not  one  syllable.  It  was  de- 
vised by  a  person  of  strong  religious 
bent  who  thought  to  convey  an  alle- 
gory in  the  color  scheme  of  its  leaves, 
of  which  two  are  black,  two  crimson, 
two  white,  and  two  gold.  The  black 
symbolises  the  unregenerate  heart  of 
man;  the  crimson,  the  divine  redemp- 
tion; the  white,  the  puri^  of  the  soul 
"washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb"; 
the  gold,  the  felicity  of  eternal  beati- 
tude. 

Wilkes's  "Essay  on  Woman",  1772, 
is  printed  throughout  in  red  ink.  The 
"Book  of  Four  Colours",  by  one  Cara- 


cicoll,  was  issued  at  Paris  in  1767  in 
gamboge,  ultramarine,  sepia,  and  ver- 
milion inks.  To  test  the  legibility  of 
colored  paper  and  ink,  the  mathemat- 
ical tables  devised  by  Babbage  were 
printed  in  twenty-one  volumes  at  Lon- 
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don  in  18S1.  Only  one  copy  of  this  a  staple  and  had  a  ring  at  tiie  other 
truly  unique  work  waa  made.  One  end  which  permitted  it  to  slide  on  a 
hundred  and  fifty-one  tints  of  paper     rod  beneath  the  shelf  and  to  be  lifted 


were  used  and  ten  hues  of  ink.  The 
last  volume  contains  metallic  printing 
in  gold,  silver,  and  bronzes,  on  vellum 
and  colored  papers. 

A  temperamental  author,  Monsieur 
de  Rochaa,  contended  that  paper  and 
ink  as  well  as  type  should  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  printed  word.  Thus  a 
love  poem  should  appear  in  pale  ink  on 
rose-colored  paper,  to  convey  the  deli- 
cacy of  its   impress   on  the   reader. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  plump 
princess,  the  vogue  of  embroidered 
book  covers  was  in  its  heyday.  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  was  adept  in  this  as  in 
other  handiwork.  She  plied  her  needle 
with  a  fine  artistry.  Two  specimens 
of  her  book  embroidery  are  treasured 
in  the  British  Museum. 

The  custom  of  chaining  books  was 
once  common  throughout  Europe. 
When  there  was  a  row  of  such  books, 
each  chain  was  fastened  to  a  book  by 


to  sn  adjacent  lectern.  The  arrange- 
ment was  like  the  rings  on  a  curtain 
pole.  The  volumes  were  usually  bulky 
and  the  attached  chains  about  a  yard 
long.  The  precaution  prevented  theft 
but  not  mutilation. 

In  those  days  books  were  not  for  the 
populace,  but  were  precious  posses- 
sions of  the  church  and  nobility. 
Even  with  the  spread  of  enlightenment 
and  printing,  most  of  these  chained  li- 
braries and  isolated  tomes  remained 
in  duress.  It  required  a  smithy  to  re- 
lease them,  as  it  had  to  put  them  in 
gyves.  At  Oxford  University  the  li- 
brary was  fettered  for  three  cen- 
turies, and  the  dons  were  prone  wil- 
fully to  tangle  tiie  chains.  To  this  iay 
shackled  books  are  met  with  here  and 
there  abroad.  The  array  in  Hereford 
Cathedra],  England,  is  doubtless  the 
most  extensive,  numbering  fifteen  hun- 
dred volumes.  Even  the  library  cata- 
logue is  riveted  to  its  stand.    Occa- 
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sional  accessions  are  chained  as  of 
yore. 

The  extra-illustration  of  books  by 
the  insertion  of  prints  pertaining  to 
the  text  was  a  craze  comparable  only 
with  tulipomania  in  Holland  when 
fabulous  sums  were  spent  for  rare 
bulbs.  James  Gransrer,  whose  hobby 
was  print  collecting,  in  1769  published 
a  "Biographical  History  of  England" 
in  which  blank  leaves  were  inter- 
spersed for  filling  in  additional  illus- 
trations. This  gave  rise  to  "granger- 
izing", or  searching  for  portraits  of 
celebrities  mentioned  in  Uie  text  and 
of  scenes  described  and  inserting  these 
in  the  volume. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
Chinese  invented  the  encyclopaedia.  In 
1408  the  colossal  'Tung-Lo-Ta-Tien", 
or  "Great  Encyclopaedia  of  Yung-Lo", 
was  completed.  At  the  command  of 
this  emperor,  three  commissioners, 
with  five  directors,  twenty  supervisors, 
and  a  staff  of  2,141  assistants,  labored 
for  five  years  compiling  it.  In  magni- 
tude it  was  the  greatest  literary  un- 
dertaking the  world  has  known.  It 
contained  917,480  pages  and  366,992,- 
000  characters. 

Of  the  books  which  are  remarkable 
for  oddity  by  reason  of  their  contents 
rather  than  their  appearance,  that 
written  by  Timothy  Dexter  butdoes 
most.  This  screed,  "A  Pickle  for  the 
Knowing  Ones,  or  Plain  Truths  in  a 
Homespun  Dress",  is  without  an  iota 
of  punctuation,  though  capitals  are 
sprinkled  with  a  fine  frenzy.  A  sec- 
ond edition  of  this  masterpiece  has  a 
page  consisting  of  line  after  line  of 
commas,  semicolons,  colons,  and  inter- 
rogation points  for  the  convenience  of 
those  finicky  readers  who  wish  to 
"peper  and  solt"  the  text  to  their  lik- 
ing. The  author  confides  that  he  speaks 
with  "the  voise  of  the  peopel  and  cant 
Help  it". 


Small  books  have  always  been  much 
sought.  Monsieur  Salomon  of  Paris 
was  the  most  noted  collector  who  has 
specialized  in  these  specimens  of  the 
Lilliputian  press.  He  acquired  more 
than  two  hundred. 

One  famous  small  book  is  "The  Eng- 
lish Bijou  Almanack  for  1837",  issued 
as  a  souvenir  of  Queen  Victoria's  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.  It  is  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  tall,  one-half  inch 
wide,  and  one-eighth  inch  thick.  It 
has  thirty-seven  pages. 

The  "Bijou  Almanack"  is  engraved, 
however,  and  not  printed  from  type. 
It  is  therefore  eclipsed  by  that  other 
diminutive  volume  "The  Mite",  which 
is  one-eighth  inch  wider.  "The  Mite" 
was  for  a  time  deemed  the  smallest 
book  ever  printed  from  movable  type. 
The  difficulty  of  making  and  handling 
a  font  of  type  such  as  this  may  be 
judged  when  it  is  said  that  four  thou- 
sand t's  weigh  one  pound.  The  little 
known  "Alarm  Almanac",  which  ap- 
peared at  Paris  in  1781,  is  also  from 
type  and  measures  about  three-quar- 
ters by  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch, 
being  one-sixteenth  narrower  than 
"The  Mite". 

Monsieur  Salomon  thought  he  had 
the  smallest  book  in  the  world.  It  was 
a  Dutch  work  printed  in  1674,  contain- 
ing forty-nine  pages,  one-fourth  the 
size  of  a  postage  stamp,  and  called 
"Bloem  Hof  je  door",  or  "The  Court  of 
Flowers". 

But  he  erred,  for  there  is  a  tome  of 
208  pages,  each  page  with  nine  lines 
and  about  one  hundred  letters,  which 
is  9^  millimetres  by  6  (25.4  milli- 
metres making  an  inch).  This  book 
of  slightly  over  one-third  of  an  inch 
by  a  shade  less  than  one-fourth,  was 
printed  by  Salmin  in  1897,  and  con- 
tains a  hitherto  unpublished  letter  of 
Galileo  to  Madame  Cristine  of  Lor- 
raine.   The  text  is  Italian. 
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Savants  know  of  several  Gredc  com- 
positions in  which  one  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet is  omitted  throughout.  There 
is  a  small  Latin  prose  work  by  Ful- 


gentius  with  as  many  chapters  as 
there  are  letters  in  the  alphabet.  The 
first  chapter  is  without  a;  the  second 
without  b;  and  so  on.  There  are  five 
Spanish  stories  by  Lope  de  Vega,  each 
omitting  one  vowel.  Then  there  is  a 
medieval  Latin  tract  by  one  Hugbald 
in  which  every  word  begins  with  a  c. 
Were  these  collected  in  one  volume,  it 
would  assuredly  make  one  of  the  oLost 
curious  of  books. 

One  private  collector  of  Bibles  has 
more  than  2,000  in  various  editions 
and  tongues.  In  the  British  Museum 
are  upwards  of  16,000  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  or  parts  thereof.  These 
represent  over  2,700  editions  in  eighty- 
three  languages.  There  were  fifty- 
seven  distinct  American  Indian  idioms 
north  of  Mexico;  but  Eliot's  Bible  in 
the  Massachuset  tongue  was  for  two 
centuries  the  only  native  translation. 
It  was  the  first  Bible  printed  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Did  you    ever  possess   an    abece- 


darium?  This  Latin-sounding  term 
merely  denotes  an  A-B-C  primer.  Be- 
fore the  boon  of  schoolbooks,  children 
learned  the  alphabet  from  hom-lxxdcs. 
These  are  not  books  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  any  more  than  the  terracotta 
tablets  of  the  ancient  Assyrians.  The 
abecedaria  known  as  horn-books  re- 
sembled milady's  hand-mirror  except 
that  the  handle  was  usually  perfo- 
rated 80  that  it  could  be  strung  to  the 
youngster's  girdle.  Host  horn-books 
bore  the  alphabet,  numerals,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  on  a  card  which  slid 
into  grooves  or  was  tacked  to  the 
blade.  This  was  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  transparent  horn,  like  mica.  Horn- 
books were  usually  of  wood  or  bone; 
but  ivory  or  silver  filigree  specimens 
were  used  among  the  gentry.  Even 
these,  however,  fade  in  charm  beside 
the  ginger-bread  horn-books  of  which 
it  was  written: 


It  remains  only  to  mention  bottle- 
books  which  srle  as  rare  as  fish  that 
climb  trees.  These  curiosities  were 
made  in  southern  France  about  a  cen- 
tury ago  and  were  held  in  great  esteem 
by  judges,  advocates,  and  the  learned 
gentry  generally.  The  legal  profession 
was  given  to  carrying  its  authorities 
back  and  forth  under  its  austere  arm. 
Hence  these  reliures-bouteiUe  which 
were  made  of  lustrous  decorated  dark 
blue  faience,  in  appearance  not  unlike 
tooled  levant.  The  contents  were 
wholly  liquid  or  partly  literary  with  a 
fortifying  compartment.  Then  the 
bibulous  bibliophile  took  a  nip  for  his 
constitution.  Now  the  Constitution 
nips  Uie  bibulous  bibliophile. 


THE  CURIOUS  CASE  OF  KENELM  DIGBY 

(Being  the  first  of  a  aeries  of  literary  detective  adventures) 

By  Christopher  Morley 


WE  had  been  dining  together  at 
the  Hotel  Ansonia,  and  as  we 
walked  up  the  shining  breezy  channel 
of  Broadway  my  friend  Dove  Dulcet 
(the  well-known  poet  and  literary 
agent)  vigorously  expounded  a  the- 
orem which  I  afterward  had  occasion 
to  remember. 

"There  is  every  reason",  he  cried, 
"why  a  poet  should  be  the  best  of  de- 
tectives !  My  boy,  there  is  a  rhyme  in 
events  as  well  as  in  words.  When  you 
see  two  separate  and  apparently  un- 
connected happenings  that  seem  (as 
one  might  say)  to  rhyme  together,  you 
begin  to  suspect  one  author  behind 
them  both.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
poet  to  have  a  quick  and  tender  appre- 
hension of  similarities.  The  root  of 
poetry  is  nothing  else  than  describing 
things  as  being  like  other  apparently 
quite  different  things.  The  lady  who 
compared  herself  to  a  bird  in  a  gilded 
cage  was  chaffed  for  her  opulent  and 
spendthrift  imagination;  but  in  that 
lively  simile  she  showed  an  under- 
standing of  the  poetic  principle.  Look 
here:  what  is  the  commonest  phrase 
of  the  detectives  ?  To  put  two  and  two 
together.  What  else,  I  ask  you,  is  the 
poet  doing  all  the  time  but  putting 
two  and  two  together — ^two  rhymes, 
and  then  two  rhymes  more,  and  mak- 
ing a  quatrain?" 

He  swung  his  stick,  puffed  strongly 
at  his  cigar,  and  amorously  surveyed 
the  deep  blue  of  the  night,  against 
which  the  huge  blocks  of  apartment 
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houses  spread  their  random  patterns 
of  lighted  windows.  Between  these 
granite  cliffs  flowed  a  racing  stream 
of  bright  motors,  like  the  rapids  of  a 
river  of  light  hurrying  downward  to 
the  whirlpool  of  Times  Square. 

"Either  for  a  poet  or  for  a  detec- 
tive", he  said  gaily,  "this  seems  to  me 
the  ideal  region.  I  tell  you,  I  walk 
about  here  suspecting  the  most  glori- 
ous crimes.  When  I  see  the  number  of 
banana  splits  that  are  consumed  in 
these  glittering  drug  stores,  I  feel  sure 
that  somewhere,  in  the  purple  silences 
of  the  night,  hideous  consequences 
must  follow.  Those  who  feed  so  vio- 
lently on  that  brutalizing  mixture  of 
banana,  chocolate  ice  cream,  cherry 
syrup,  and  whipped  marshmallow, 
must  certainly  be  gruesome  at  heart. 
I  look  out  of  my  window  late  at  night 
toward  the  scattered  lights  of  that 
vast  pile  of  apartments,  always  think- 
ing to  see  them  blaze  some  great 
golden  symbol  or  letter  into  the  dark- 
ness, some  terrible  or  obscene  code  that 
means  death  and  terror." 

"Your  analogy  seems  to  have  some 
sense,"  I  said.  "Oertainly  the  minor 
poet,  like  the  lawbreaker,  loves  to 
linger  about  the  scene  of  his  rhjrme,  or 
crime." 

"You  are  an  amateur  of  puns,"  he 
replied.  "Then  let  me  tell  you  the 
motto  I  have  coined  to  express  the 
spirit  of  this  Little  White  Way— 
Ein'  feste  bourgeois  ist  unser  Gott 
This  is  the  proud  kingdom  of  the  tri- 
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nmphant  middle  cjsss.  It  is  a  poiloiis 
country  for  a  poeL  If  he  were  found 
out,  he  utMdd  be  martyred  at  the  near- 
est subway  station.  But  how  I  lore 
it!  See  how  the  quiet  side  streets  cut 
across  highways  so  richly  contrasting: 
West  End  Avoiue,  leidfy,  expensive* 
and  genteel;  Broadway,  so  gloriously 
cruel  and  artificial;  Amsterdam  Ave- 
nue, so  honestly  and  poignantly  reaL 
My  dub  is  the  Hartford  Lunch  Room, 
where  they  call  an  omdet  an  amulet, 
and  where  the  m3rstic  word  C<nnl>o  re- 
sounds through  the  hatchway  to  the 
fat  man  in  the  kitchen.  My  church  is 
the  St.  Agnes  branch  of  the  Public 
Library,  over  on  Amsterdam  Avenue. 
In  those  cool  quiet  rooms,  when  I 
watch  the  pensive  readers  I  have  a 
sense  of  treading  near  an  artery  of 
fine  human  idealism.  In  all  this  vari- 
ous neighborhood  I  have  a  cheerful 
conviction  that  almost  anything  might 
happen.  In  the  late  afternoons,  when 
the  crosswise  streets  end  on  a 
glimpse  of  the  Jersey  bluffs  that  glow 
Uke  smoky  blue  opals,  and  smell  like 
rotten  apples,  I  feel  myself  on  the  very 
doorsill  of  the  most  stunning  out- 
rages." 

We  both  laughed,  and  turned  off  on 
Seventy-seventh  Street  to  the  small 
apartment  house  where  Dulcet  had  a 
comfortable  suite  of  two  rooms  and 
bath.  In  his  book-lined  sitting  room 
we  lit  our  pipes  and  sat  down  for  a 
gossip. 

We  had  been  talking  at  dinner  of 
the  extraordinary  number  of  grievous 
deaths  of  well-known  authors  that  had 
happened  that  year.  As  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  remind  you,  there  was 
Dunraven  Bleak,  the  humorous  essay- 
ist, who  was  found  stark  (in  both 
senses)  in  his  bathtub;  and  Cynthia 
Carboy,  the  famous  writer  of  bedtime 
stories,  who  fell  down  the  elevator 
shaft.    In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Carboy,  the 


police  were  distracted  because  her 
body  was  found  at  the  t<9  of  the  build* 
ing,  and  the  detective  bureau  insiatid 
that  in  some  unexptaunable  manner 
she  must  have  fallen  mp  the  shaft; 
but  as  Dulcet  pointed  out  at  the  time 
of  the  Authors*  League  inquiry^  the 
body  might  have  been  carried  upstaira 
after  the  accident.  Then  there  was 
Andrew  BafSe,  the  psychological  nov- 
elist, whose  end  was  peculiarly  atro* 
cious  and  miserable,  because  it  seemed 
that  he  had  contracted  tetanus  fiom 
handling  a  typewriter  ribbon  that 
showed  signs  of  having  been  poisoned. 
Frank  Lebanon,  the  brilliant  short- 
story  writer,  was  stabbed  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  powers;  and  there  were 
others  whom  I  do  not  recall  at  the  mo- 
ment. Mr.  Dulcet  had  suffered  se- 
verely by  these  sad  occurrences,  for  a 
number  of  these  authors  were  his 
clients,  and  the  loss  of  the  commis- 
sions on  the  sale  of  their  works  was  a 
serious  item.  The  secret  of  these  trag- 
edies had  never  been  discovered,  and 
there  had  been  something  of  a  panic 
among  members  of  the  Authors* 
League.  The  rumor  of  a  pogrom 
among  best-selling  writers  was  tact- 
fully hushed. 

"What  is  your  friend  Kenelm  Digby 
writing  nowadays?"  I  asked,  as  I 
looked  along  Dulcet's  shelves.  Digby, 
the  brilliant  novelist,  was  probably 
Dulcet's  most  distinguished  client,  an 
eccentric  fellow  who,  in  spite  of  his 
excellent  royalties,  lived  a  solitary  and 
modest  existence  in  a  boarding  house 
somewhere  in  that  part  of  the  West 
Side.  Outside  his  own  circle  of  inti- 
mates. Dulcet  was  almost  the  only  man 
whom  Digby  saw  much  of,  and  many 
of  us,  who  admired  the  novelist's  work, 
had  our  only  knowledge  of  his  person 
from  hearing  the  agent  talk  of  him. 

"By  George,  I'm  glad  you  reminded 
me,"  said  Dulcet.    "Why,  he  has  just 
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finished  a  story,  and  he  telephoned  me 
this  afternoon  asking  me  to  stop  over 
at  his  house  this  evening  to  get  the 
manuscript.  He  never  has  any  deal- 
ings with  the  editors  on  his  own  hook 
— likes  me  to  attend  to  all  his  business 
arrangements  for  him!  I  said  I'd  run 
over  there  about  ten  o'clock." 

"That  last  book  of  his  was  a  great 
piece  of  work,"  I  said.  "I've  been  fol- 
lowing his  stuff  for  over  ten  years,  and 
he  looks  to  me  about  the  most  promis- 
ing fellow  we've  got.  •  He  has  some- 
thing of  the  Barrie  touch,  it  seems 
to  me." 

"Yes,  he's  the  real  thing,"  said  Dul- 
cet, blowing  a  blue  cloud  of  his  Car- 
tesian Mixture.  "I  only  wish  he  were 
not  quite  so  eccentric.  He  lives  like  a 
hermit-crab,  over  in  a  lodging  house 
near  the  Park.  Even  I,  who  know  him 
as  well  as  most  people,  never  feel  like 
intruding  on  him  except  when  he  asks 
me  to.  I  can't  help  thinking  it  would 
be  good  for  him  to  get  out  more  and 
see  something  of  other  men  in  his  line 
of  work.  I  tried  to  get  him  to  join 
The  Snails,  but  he  says  that  Amster- 
dam Avenue  is  his  only  amusement. 
And  Central  Park  seems  to  be  his 
country  club.  I  wonder  if  you've  no- 
ticed that  in  his  tales  whenever  he 
wants  to  describe  a  bit  of  country  he 
takes  it  right  out  of  the  Park.  I  some- 
times suspect  that's  the  only  scenery 
he  knows." 

"He  has  attained  a  very  unusual 
status  among  writers,"  I  said.  "In  my 
rambles  around  among  bookshops  I 
have  noticed  that  his  first  editions 
bring  quite  a  good  price.  Ifs  very 
seldom  that  a  writer — ^at  any  rate  an 
American — gets  'collected'  during  his 
lifetime." 

"Did  you  ever  see  any  of  his  manu- 
script?" asked  Dulcet;  and  on  my 
shaking  my  head,  he  took  out  a  thick 
packet  of  foolscap  from  a  cabinet. 


"This  is  thQ  original  of  'Girlhood'," 
he  explained.  "Digby  gave  it  to  me. 
It'll  be  worth  a  lot  some  day." 

I  looked  with  interest  at  the  neatly 
written  sheets,  thickly  covered  with  a 
small,  beautiful,  and  rather  crabbed 
penmanship. 

"Worth  a  lot!"  I  exclaimed.  "Well 
I  should  say  so !  Why  the  other  day  I 
was  browsing  round  in  a  bookshop  and 
I  found  a  lot  of  his  first  editions 
marked  at  $15  each.  It  struck  me  as 
a  veiy  high  price,  for  I  know  I  have 
seen  them  listed  for  three  or  four  dol- 
lars in  catalogues." 

"Exorbitantly  high,"  Dulcet  said. 
"I'm  afraid  your  bookseller  is  prof- 
iteering. I  admire  Digby  as  much  as 
anyone,  but  that  is  an  artificial  price. 
The  firsts  aren't  rare  enough  to  war- 
rant any  such  price  as  that.  Still,  I'm 
glad  to  know  about  it,  as  it's  a  sign  of 
growing  recognition.  I  remember  the 
time  when  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  get 
any  editors  to  look  at  his  things.  I'll 
have  to  tell  him  about  that,  it  will 
please  him  mightily." 

We  sat  for  a  while  chatting  about 
this  and  that,  and  then  Ddlcet  got  up 
and  put  on  his  hat. 

"Look  here,  old  man,^'  he  said.  "You 
squat  here  and  be  comfortable  while  I 
run  round  to  Digby.  It  won't  take  me 
more  than  a  few  minutes — ^he  lives  on 
Eighty-second  Street.  I'll  be  back 
right  speedily,  and  we  can  go  on  with 
our  talk." 

I  heard  him  go  down  in  the  elevator, 
and  then  I  relit  my  pipe,  and  picked 
out  a  book  from  one  of  his  shelves.  I 
remember  that  it  was  Brillat-Savarin's 
amusing  "Gastronomy  as  a  Fine  Art". 
I  smiled  at  finding  this  in  Dulcet's  li- 
brary, for  I  knew  that  the  agent  rather 
prided  himself  on  being  something  of 
a  gourmet,  and  I  was  reading  the  es- 
says of  the  jovial  French  epicure  with 
a  good  deal  of  relish  when  the  tele- 
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phone  rang.  I  went  to  it  with  that 
slight  feeling  of  embarrasa^nt  one 
always  has  in  answering  someone 
else's  phone. 

To  my  surprise,  it  was  Dulcet's 
voice. 

"Hullo?"  he  said.  "That  you,  Ben? 
Listen,  I  want  you  to  come  round  to 
Digby's  right  away,"  and  he  gave  the 
address. 

Thinking  he  had  arranged  a  chance 
for  me  to  meet  Digby  (I  had  long 
wanted  to  do  so),  I  felt  hesitant  about 
intruding;  but  he  repeated  his  mes- 
sage, rather  sharply.  "Please  come  at 
once,"  he  said.  "It's  important." 
Again  he  gave  the  street  number, 
made  me  promise  to  come  immedi- 
ately, and  rang  off. 

It  was  nearly  half -past  ten,  and  the 
streets  were  fairly  quiet  as  I  walked 
briskly  along.  The  house  was  one  of  a 
row  of  old  cocoa-colored  stone  dwellings, 
and  evidently  someone  was  watching 
for  me,  for  while  I  was  trying  to  read 
the  numbers  a  door  opened  and  from  a 
dark  hall  an  arm  beckoned  to  me.  I 
went  up  the  tall  steps  and  a  stout 
woman,  who  seemed  to  be  in  some  agi- 
tation, whispered  my  name  interroga- 
tively. "Is  this  Mr.  Trovato?"  she 
murmured. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  puzzled. 

"Third  floor  front,"  she  said,  and  I 
creaked  quietly  up  the  stairs. 

I  tapped  at  the  front  room  on  the 
top  floor,  and  Dulcet  opened. 

"Thank  goodness  you're  here,  Ben, 
he  said.    "Something  has  happened. 

It  was  a  large  comfortable  room, 
crowded  with  books  on  three  walls, 
furnished  with  easy  chairs  and  a  couch 
in  one  comer.  A  brilliant  blaze  of 
light  from  several  bulbs  under  a  frost- 
ed hood  poured  upon  a  reading  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Sitting  at 
this  table,  in  a  Windsor  chair,  slumped 
down  into  the  seat,  was  a  short  stout 
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man  whose  .head  lolled  sideways  over 
his  chest.  He  was  wearing  a  tweed 
suit  and  a  soft  shirt,  and  looked  as 
though  he  had  fallen  asleep  at  his 
work.  In  front  of  him  were  some 
books  and  a  can  of  tobacco.  I  recog- 
nized him,  of  course,  from  the  photo- 
graphs I  had  often  seen.  It  was 
Digby. 

I  looked  at  Dulcet  aghast.  But,  as 
always  at  such  moments,  what  was  up- 
permost in  my  mind  was  something 
trivial  and  irrelevant.  I  had  an  in- 
tense desire  to  open  a  window.  The 
air  in  that  room  was  thick  and  foggy, 
a  sort  of  close,  strangling  frowst  of 
venomously  strong  tobacco  and  fur- 
nace gas.  After  the  clear  elixir  of  the 
wintry  night,  it  was  loathsome.  It  was 
the  typical  smell  that  hangs  about  the 
rooms  of  literary  bachelors,  who  work 
all  day  long  in  a  room  without  ever 
thinking  of  airing  it. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "He's  dead.  Pretty 
awful,  isn't  it?  I  found  him  like  this 
when  I  got  here.  No  sign  of  injury 
so  far  as  I  can  see." 

There  was  something  profoundly 
dreadful  in  this  first  sight,  as  mere 
sagging  clay,  of  the  brilliant  and  pow- 
erful writer  whose  books  I  had  so  long 
admired,  and  whom  I  had  thought  of 
as  one  of  the  strong  and  fortunate  few 
who  shape  human  perplexities  to  their 
own  ends.  I  looked  down  at  him  with 
a  miserable  blackness  in  my  spirit,  and 
laid  a  hand  on  Dulcet's  shoulder  in 
sympathy. 

"I've  sent  for  a  doctor,"  he  said. 
"Before  he  comes  I  want  to  get  all  the 
information  I  cam  from  the  landlady. 
I  wanted  to  have  you  here  as  a  wit- 
ness.   I  haven't  touched  anything." 

The  woman  had  followed  me  up- 
stairs, and  stood  crying  quietly  in  the 
doorway. 

"Come  in,  Mrs.  Barlow,"  said  Dul- 
cet.   "Now  please  tell  us  everything 
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you  can  about  where  Mr.  Digby  went 
this  evening,  and  anything  that  has 
happened." 

Mrs.  Barlow,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
good-hearted,  simple-minded  creature, 
snuffled  wretchedUy.  "Oh  dear,  oh 
dear,"  she  said.  "He  was  such  a  nice 
gentleman  too.  Let  me  see,  he  went 
out  about  seven,  I  suppose  for  his  sup- 
per, but  he  was  always  irregular  about 
his  meals,  you  never  could  tell,  some- 
times he  would  eat  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  and  sometimes  not  till  late 
at  night,  I  always  would  urge  him  that 
he  would  die  of  indigestion,  but  he 
was  so  kind-hearted." 

'Tfou  don't  know  where  he  went?" 
said  Dulcet. 

"Perhaps  he  went  round  to  the  laun- 
dry," she  said,  "for  he  had  a  parcel 
with  him,  which  I  took  to  be  his  laun- 
dry because  he  usually  took  it  out  on 
Monday  evenings  because  by  that  time 
the  clean  shirt  he  put  on  on  Sunday 
was  ready  to  go  to  the  wash.  I  hate 
to  think  that  in  all  the  years  he  lived 
in  this  house  his  laundry  was  the  only 
thing  we  ever  had  a  difference  about, 
because  I  used  to  have  it  done  in  the 
house  for  him,  but  he  said  my  wash- 
woman tore  the  buttons  off  his  shirts 
or  collars  or  something,  so  a  little 
while  ago  he  started  taking  his  things 
out  to  be  done,  but  I  don't  know  where 
because  he  used  to  call  for  them  him- 
self." 

"You  haven't  any  idea  where  he 
used  to  eat?"  insisted  Dulcet. 

"Oh  no,  sir,  he  liked  to  go  different 
places,  you  know  yourself  how  he  was 
always  a  bit  queer  and  concentric  and 
he  never  talked  much  about  where  he 
went,  but  always  so  nice  and  consid- 
erate.   Oh,  he  VX18  a  fine  gentleman." 

Mrs.  Barlow,  plainly  much  grieved, 
wept  anew. 

"Please  try  to  tell  us  everything  you 
can   think   of,"   said   Dulcet   gently. 


"What  time  did  he  come  in,  and  did 
you  notice  anything  unusual?" 

"Nothing  out  of  the  way  that  I  can 
think  of,  but  then  I  was  down  in  the 
basement  most  of  the  evening,  for  I  let 
my  maid  go  to  the  movies  and  I  had  a 
deal  to  do.  I  suppose  he  went  along 
Amsterdam  Avenue,  he  was  always 
strolling  up  and  down  Amsterdam  or 
Columbus,  poor  man,  getting  ideas  for 
his  literature  I  guess.  He  came  back 
about  nine  o'clock  I  should  say,  be- 
cause I  heard  the  door  about  then. 
Just  a  few  minutes  before  he  came 
in  there  was  a  man  came  to  the 
door  with  a  tin  of  tobacco  for  him, 
which  he  said  Mr.  Digby  had  ordered 
sent  around,  and  I  took  it  up  and  put 
it  on  his  table  there  it  is  now,  poor 
man.  Garter's  Mixture." 

Mrs.  Barlow  pointed  to  the  tin  of 
Cartesian  Mixture  that  stood  on  the 
table.  Evidently  it  had  only  just  been 
opened,  for  it  was  practically  full. 

"Yes,"  said  Dulcet.  "Here's  his  pipe 
lying  on  the  floor  under  his  chair." 
He  picked  up  the  briar  and  glanced  at 
it.  "Only  just  begun  to  smoke  it,  for 
the  tobacco  is  only  a  little  burned.    He 

must  have  been  smoking  when  he 

There  wasn't  anything  else  you  can 
think  of?" 

The  woman  dried  her  eyes  with  her 
apron.  "There  was  just  one  other 
thing  I  noticed,  but  I  suppose  it's  silly. 
But  I  took  note  of  it  special,  because  I 
thought  I  had  heard  it  before,  lately. 
While  he  was  out,  and  a  little  before 
the  man  brought  the  tin  of  tobacco,  I 
heard  a  sharp  tapping  out  on  the 
street  in  front  of  the  house.  I  noticed 
it  special,  because  I  thought  at  first  it 
was  someone  rapping  on  the  door,  and 
I  wondered  if  the  bell  was  out  of  order 
again,  but  when  I  went  I  couldn't  see 
anyone.  But  I  wondered  about  it  be- 
cause I  heard  it  two  or  three  times,  a 
sharp  kind  of  tapping,  it  sounded  some 
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way  like  hitting  on  stone  with  a  stick 
of  some  sorf 

Dulcet  and  I  looked  at  each  other 
rather  blankly. 

"And  after  that",  she  went  on,  "I 
didn't  think  about  anything  one  way  or 
another  till  you  came  in  and  I  told  you 
to  go  right  up.'' 

There  was  a  clear  peal  from  the 
front  door  bell. 

'Thaf  s  the  doctor,"  said  Dulcet,  and 
Mrs.  Barlow  hurried  downstairs. 

I  have  never  seen  anyone  so  brisk 
and  matter  of  fact  as  that  physician, 
and  after  his  arrival  the  affair  seemed 
to  pass  out  of  Dulcet's  hands  into  the 
painful  official  machinery  that  takes 
charge  in  such  events.  Dulcet,  acting 
as  the  dead  writer's  literary  represen- 
tative, went  into  the  adjoining  room, 
which  was  Digby's  study,  to  look  over 
the  papers  \n  the  desk  for  any  manu- 
scripts that  he  ought  to  take  care  of. 
He  wrote  out  a  list  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives for  me  to  send  telegrams  to,  and 
I  went  out  to  attend  to  this.  I  don't 
know  how  they  get  wind  of  these  af- 
fairs, but  the  reporters  were  already 
beginning  to  arrive  when  I  left. 

The  next  day,  and  for  several  days 
afterward,  the  papers  all  carried  long 
stories  about  poor  Digby's  brilliant 
career.  Then  the  literary  weeklies 
took  it  up.  At  the  libraries  and  book- 
shops everyone  was  asking  for  his 
books,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  more 
depressing  illustration  of  the  familiar 
fact  that  a  writer's  real  fame  never 
comes  until  it  is  too  late  to  do  him  any 
good.  Editors  and  people  who  had 
hardly  been  aware  of  Digby's  genius 
while  he  was  alive  now  praised  him 
fluently,  speaking  of  him  as  "Amer- 
ica's most  honest  realist",  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  Moving  picture  people 
began  inquiring  about  the  film  rights 
of  his  novels.  Some  of  the  sensational 
newspapers  tried  to  play  up  his  death 


as  a  mystery  story,  but  the  physicians 
asserted  heart  failure  as  the  cause, 
and  this  aspect  of  the  matter  soon  sub- 
sided. 

Except  at  the  funeral,  which  was  at- 
tended by  a  great  many  literary  peo- 
ple, I  did  not  see  Dulcet  for  some  days. 
I  gathered  from  what  I  read  in  the 
news  that  Digby's  will  had  appointed 
him  executor  of  his  literary  property, 
and  I  knew  that  he  must  have  much  to 
attend  to.  But  one  afternoon  the  tele- 
phone rang,  and  Dulcet  asked  me  if  I 
could  knock  off  work  and  come  round 
to  see  him.  As  I  was  living  uptown 
at  that  time,  it  only  took  me  a  few 
minutes  to  go  round  to  his  apartment. 
I  found  him  smoking  a  pipe  as  usual, 
and  looking  pale  and  fagged.  He  wel- 
comed me  with  his  affectionate  cor- 
diality, and  I  sat  down  to  hear  what 
was  on  his  mind. 

"You  must  excuse  me  if  I'm  a  little 
upset,"  he  said.  "I've  just  had  an  in- 
terview with  a  ghoul.  A  fellow  came 
in  to  see  me  who  had  heard  that  I  have 
a  number  of  poor  Digby's  books  and 
manuscripts.  He  wanted  to  buy  them 
from  me,  offered  big  prices  for  them. 
He  said  that  since  Digby's  death  all 
his  first  editions  and  so  on  have  gone 
up  enormously  in  value.  Apparently 
he  expected  me  to  do  trading  over  the 
dead  body  of  a  friend." 

He  smoked  a  while  in  silence,  and 
then  said: 

"Sorry  not  to  have  seen  you  sooner, 
but  to  tell  the  truth  I've  had  my  hands 
full.  His  brother,  who  was  the  near- 
est kin,  couldn't  come  from  Ohio  on 
account  of  serious  illness,  and  every- 
thing fell  on  me.  I  had  to  pack  up  all 
his  things  and  ship  them,  all  that  sort 
of  business.  But  I've  been  wanting  to 
talk  to  you  about  it,  because  I'm  con- 
vinced there  was  something  queer 
about  the  whole  affair.  I'm  not  satis- 
fied with  that  heart-failure  verdict. 
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That's  absurd.  There  was  nothing 
wrong  with  his  heart,  that  I  ever 
heard  of.  It's  very  unfortunate  that 
for  the  first  few  days  I  was  too  occu- 
pied with  urgent  matters  to  be  able  to 
follow  up  the  various  angles  of  the 
affair.  But  I've  been  turning  it  over 
in  my  mind»  and  I've  got  some  ideas 
I'd  like  to  share  with  you.  You  re- 
member what  I  told  yoUy  with  unfor- 
tunate levity,  about  the  secret  of  de- 
tective work  being  ability  to  notice  the 
unsuspected  rhymes  in  events?  Well, 
there  are  one  or  two  features  of  this 
affair  that  seem  to  me  to  rhyme  to- 
gether in  a  very  sinister  fashion. 
Wait  a  minute  until  I  put  on  my  other 
coat,  and  we'll  go  out." 

He  went  into  his  bedroom.  I  had 
not  liked  to  interrupt  him,  but  I  was 
yearning  for  a  smoke,  for  leaving  my 
rooms  in  a  hurry  I  had  forgotten  to 
bring  my  pouch  with  me.  On  his 
mantelpiece  I  saw  a  tin  of  tobacco, 
and  began  to  fill  my  pipe.  To  my  sur- 
prise, just  as  I  was  taking  out  a  match 
he  darted  out  of  the  bedroom,  uttered 
an  exclamation,  and  snatched  the  briar 
from  my  hand. 

"Sorry,"  he  said  bluntly,  "but  you 
mustn't  smoke  that.  It's  something 
v^ry  special."  He  opened  his  penknife, 
scraped  out  the  weed  I  had  put  in  the 
bowl,  and  carefully  put  it  back  in  the 
tin.  He  took  the  tin  and  locked  it  in 
his  desk. 

"Try  some  of  this,"  he  said,  handing 
his  pouch. 

I  concluded  that  the  tension  of  the 
past  days  had  troubled  his  nerves. 
This  rudeness  was  so  unlike  him  that 
I  knew  there  must  be  some  explana- 
tion, but  he  offered  none.  As  we  went 
down  the  elevator  he  said,  "The  ques- 
tion is,  can  you  make  a  rhyme  out  of 
tobacco  and  collar  buttons?" 

"No,"    I    said,   a   little   peevishly. 
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"And  I  don't  believe  anyone  could,  ex- 
cept Edward  Lear." 

"WeU,"  he  continued,  "that's  what 
we've  got  to  do.  And  don't  imagine 
that  it's  merely  a  nonsense  rhyme,  any 
more  than  Lear's  were.  Edward  Lear 
was  as  great  as  King  Lear,  in  his  own 
way." 

He  led  me  to  Eighty-second  Street. 
The  December  afternoon  was  already 
dark  as  we  approached  Mrs.  Barlow's 
house.  At  the  foot  of  her  front  steps 
he  halted  and  turned  to  me. 
Is  your  pipe  going?"  he  said. 
No,"  I  said,  irritably.  "It's  out. 
And  I  haven't  any  tobacco." 

"Don't  be  surly,  old  chap ;  I'll  give 
you  some  if  you'll  tell  me  what  you  do 
when  your  pipe  goes  out." 

"Why,  you  idiot,"  I  cried,  "I  do 
this."  And  I  knocked  out  the  ashes 
by  striking  the  bowl  smartly  against 
the  palm  of  my  hand. 

"Ah,"  he  said.  "But  some  people 
do  this."  He  bent  down  and  rapped 
his  pipe  against  the  stone  ramp  of  the 
steps,  with  a  clear  sharp  hollow  sound. 

"Yes,  a  good  way  to  break  a  nice 
pipe,"  I  was  remarking,  when  the 
basement  door  of  the  house  flew  open, 
and  Mrs.  Barlow  darted  out  into  the 
sunken  area  just  below  the  pavement 
level.  In  the  pale  lemon-colored  glare 
of  a  nearby  street  lamp  we  could  see 
that  she  was  strongly  excited. 

"Good  gracious,"  she  panted.  "Is  it 
Mr.  Dulcet?  Oh  sir,  you  did  give  me 
a  turn.  Oh  dear,  that  was  just  the 
tapping  sound  I  heard  the  night  poor 
Mr.  Digby  died.  What  was  it?  Did 
you  hear  it?" 

"Like  this?"  said  Dulcet,  knocking 
his  pipe  again  on  the  stone  step. 

"That  was  it,  exactly,"  she  said. 
"What  a  fright,  to  be  sure!  Was  it 
only  someone  knocking  his  pipe  like 
that?  Oh  dear,  it  did  bring  back  that 
horrid  evening,  just  as  plain." 
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"So  much  for  the  mysterious  death- 
rap/'  said  Dulcet  as  we  walked  back 
toward  Amsterdam  Avenue.  "I  can't 
claim  much  ingenuity  for  that,  how-- 
ever.  You  see,  the  morning  after  Dig- 
by's  death  I  went  round  to  Mrs.  Bar- 
low's early,  before  she  had  been  out 
to  sweep  her  pavement.  The  first 
thing  I  noticed,  by  the  lowest  step, 
was  a  little  dottle  of  tobacco  such  as 
falls  from  a  half -smoked  pipe  when  it 
is  knocked  out.  That  seemed  to  me  to 
make  a  perfect  couplet  with  Mrs.  Bar- 
low's tale  of  the  tapping  she  had 
heard.  She  heard  it  several  times,  you 
remember,  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
That  suggests  to  me  someone  standing 
on  the  street,  or  walking  up  and  down, 
in  a  state  of  nervousness,  because  he 
didn't  smoke  any  of  his  pipes  through. 
When  they  were  only  half  smoked  he 
knocked  them  out,  in  sheer  impatience. 
Was  he  waiting  for  someone?" 

"Perhaps  it  was  Digby  himself?"  I 
suggested. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  he  said.  "Be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  nervousness 
was  the  last  thing  I  would  associate 
with  his  temperament,  which  was  calm 
and  collected  in  the  extreme.  And 
also,  he  always  smoked  Brown-Eyed 
Blend,  and  had  done  so  for  years. 
That  was  the  first  thing  that  struck 
me  as  unusual  the  night  we  were  there. 
That  tin  of  Cartesian  on  the  table.  He 
was  a  man  of  fixed  habits — ^why  should 
he  have  made  a  change  just  that 
night?  I  picked  up  the  little  wad  of 
tobacco  I  found  lying  on  the  step,  and 
took  it  carefully  home.  It's  Cartesian, 
or  I'm  a  Dutchman.  So  item  1  in  our 
criminal  rhyme-scheme  is,  find  me  a 
nervous  man  smoking  Cartesian." 

'It's  a  bit  fanciful,"  I  objected. 

*0f  course  it  is,"  he  cried.  "But 
crime  is  a  fanciful  thing.  Ever  let  the 
fancy  roam,  as  Keats  said.  What  the 
deuce  is  the  line  that  follows?    Sup- 


pose we  stroll  down  Amsterdam  Ave- 
nue and  find  a  new  place  to  have  din- 
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ner." 

"Poor  old  Digby,"  he  said,  as  we 
walked  along  admiring  the  lighted 
caves  of  the  shopwindows.  "How  he 
enjoyed  all  this.  You  know,  there  is 
a  certain  honest  simplicity  about  Am- 
sterdam Avenue's  merchandising  that 
is  pleasant  to  contemplate  after  the 
shining  sophistications  of  Broadway. 
In  a  Broadway  delicatessen  window 
you'll  see  such  horrid  luxuries  as  jars 
of  cocks'  combs  in  jelly;  whereas 
along  here  the  groceries  show  candid 
and  heartening  signs  such  as  this: 
'Coming  Back  to  The  Old  Times,  17c 
lb.  Sugar'.  Amsterdam  Avenue  shop- 
keepers speak  with  engaging  direct- 
ness about  their  trafiic;  for  instance, 
there's  a  barber  at  the  comer  of 
Eighty-first  Street  who  embosses  on 
his  window  the  legend,  'Yes,  We  Do 
Buster  Brown  Hair  Cutting*.  That 
sort  of  thing  is  very  humane  and  genu- 
ine, that's  why  Digby  was  so  fond  of  it. 
There's  a  laundry  along  here  some- 
where that  I  have  often  noticed;  it 
calls  itself  the  Fastidious  Laundry — " 

"Speaking  of  laundries,"  I  said, 
"what  do  you  think  of  this?"  We 
stopped,  and  I  pointed  to  a  neatly  let- 
tered placard  in  a  laundry  window 
which  had  caught  my  eye.    It  said : 


NoTici  TO  Artists  and  Authors 

Wi  Srw  Buttons  on  Soft  Collars 
Frii  of  Charoi 


"By  Jove,"  I  said,  "there's  a  laundry 
that  has  the  right  idea.  I  think  I'll 
bring  my — " 

I  broke  off  when  I  saw  my  com- 
panion's face.  He  was  leaning  for- 
ward toward  the  pane,  and  his  eyes 
were  bright  but  curiously  empty,  as 
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though  in  some  way  the  mechanism  of 
sight  had  been  reversed,  and  he  was 
looking  inward  rather  than  out. 

"That's  very  odd,"  he  said  presently. 
"I've  been  up  and  down  this  street 
many  times,  but  I  never  noticed  that 
sign  before." 

He  turned  and  marched  into  the 
shop,  and  I  followed.  In  the  soft 
steamy  air  several  girls  were  ironing 
shirts,  and  a  plump  pink-cheeked  He- 
brew stood  behind  a  counter  wrapping 
up  bundles. 

"I  noticed  your  sign  in  the  window," 
said  Dulcet.  "What  do  you  charge  for 
laundering  soft  collars?" 

"Five  cents  each,  but  we  mend  them 
too,  and  sew  on  the  buttons." 

"That's  a  good  idea,"  said  Dulcet 
genially.  "I  wish  I'd  known  that  be- 
fore; I'd  have  brought  my  collars 
round  to  you.  How  long  have  you  been 
doing  that?  I  often  go  by  here,  but  I 
never  saw  the  sign  before." 

"Only  about  a  week,"  the  man  re- 
plied. "Let's  see — a  week  ago  last 
Monday  I  put  that  sign  up.  You 
wouldn't  believe  how  much  new  trade 
it  has  brought  in.  I  thought  it  would  be 
a  kind  of  a  joke — ^the  man  next  door 
suggested  it,  and  I  put  it  in  to  please 
him.  But  most  everybody  wears  soft 
collars  nowadays,  and  it  seems  good 
business." 

"The  man  next  door?"  said  Dulcet, 
in  a  casual  tone. 

"Sure,  the  cigar  store." 

"Is  his  name  Stork?"  said  Dulcet, 
reflectively. 

"Stork?  Why  no,  Basswood.  What 
do  you  mean.  Stork?" 

"I  mean,"  said  Dulcet  slowly,  "does 
he  ever  stand  on  one  leg?" 

"Quit  your  kidding,"  cried  the 
laundryman,  annoyed. 

"I  assure  you,  I  do  not  trifle,"  said 
Dulcet  gravely.     "I'll  bring  you   in 


some  collars  to  fix  up  for  me.  Much 
obliged." 

We  went  out  again,  and  my  com- 
panion stood  for  a  moment  in  front  of 
the  laundry  window,  looking  thought- 
fully at  the  sign. 

"While  you  ponder,  old  son,"  I  said, 
"I'll  run  into  Mr.  Stork-Basswood's 
and  get  some  tobacco." 

He  seized  my  arm  in  a  firm  and 
painful  clutch  and  whispered,  "Look 
at  the  comer!" 

The  laundry  was  the  second  shop 
from  the  comer.  Under  the  lamp-post 
at  the  angle  of  the  street  I  saw,  to  my 
amazement,  a  man  standing  balanced 
on  one  leg.  Directly  under  the  light, 
he  was  partly  in  shadow,  and  I  could 
only  see  him  in  silhouette,  but  the  ab- 
surd profile  of  his  one-legged  attitude 
afllicted  me  with  a  renewed  sense  of 
absurdity  and  irritation.  Dulcet,  I 
thought,  had  evidently  suffered  some 
serious  stroke  in  the  region  of  his 
wits. 

"Now,"  he  said  softly,  "can  you  see 
any  rhyme  between  soft  collars  and 
standing  on  one  leg?" 

As  he  spoke,  we  both  started,  for 
somewhere  near  us  on  the  street  there 
sounded  a  sharp  tapping,  a  ringing 
hollow  wooden  sound.  Evidently  it 
came  from  the  one-legged  man.  This 
was  too  much  for  my  composure.  I 
broke  away  from  Dulcet  and  ran  to  the 
corner.  As  I  got  there  the  one-legged 
creature  put  down  a  concealed  limb 
and  stood  solidly  on  two  feet,  in  a  state 
of  normalcy  as  an  eminent  statesman 
would  say.  I  was  confused,  and  said 
angrily  to  the  man, 

"Here,  you  mustn't  stand  like  that, 
on  the  public  street  you  know,  on  one 
leg.    It's  setting  a  bad  example." 

To  my  amazement  he  made  no  re- 
tort whatever,  but  turned  and  scuttled 
hastily  down  the  avenue,  disappearing 
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in  the  crowds  that  were  doing  their 
evening  marketing. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Dulcet  calm- 
ly, coming  up  to  me,  "you  shouldn't 
have  done  that.  You've  very  nearly 
spoilt  it  all.  Come  on,  lef  s  go  in  and 
get  your  tobacco." 

Basswood's  proved  to  be  one  of 
those  interesting  combination  tobacco, 
stationery,  toy,  and  bookshops  which 
are  so  common  on  the  upper  West 
Side.  I  have  often  noticed  that  these 
places  are  by  no  means  unfruitful  as 
hunting  ground  for  books,  because  the 
dealers  are  wholly  ignorant  of  litera- 
ture and  sometimes  one  may  find  on 
their  shelves  some  forgotten  volume 
that  has  been  there  for  years,  and 
which  they  will  gladly  part  with  for  a 
song.  A  good  many  of  these  stores 
have,  tucked  away  at  the  back,  a 
shabby  stock  of  circulating  library 
volumes  that  have  come  down  through 
many  changes  of  proprietorship.  Only 
the  other  day  I  saw  in  just  such  a 
place  first  editions  of  Kenneth  Gra- 
hame's  "The  Golden  Age"  and  Arthur 
Machen's  "The  Three  Impostors", 
which  the  storekeeper  was  delighted 
to  sell  for  fifteen  cents  each. 

A  dark  young  man  was  behind  the 
tobacco  counter,  and  from  him  I  got  a 
packet  of  my  usual  blend. 

"Mr.  Basswood  in?"  said  Dulcet. 

"Just  stepped  out,"  said  the  young 
man. 

We  lit  our  pipes  and  looked  round 
the  shop,  glancing  at  the  magazines 
and  the  queer  miscellany  of  books.  As 
it  was  approaching  Christmas  time 
there  was  a  profuse  assortment  of 
those  dreadful  little  bibelots  that  go 
by  the  name  of  "gift  books",  among 
which  were  the  usual  copies  of  "Re- 
cessional and  Vampire",  Thoreau's 
"Friendship",  "Ballads  of  a  Chee- 
chako",  bound  in  what  the  trade  calls 
"padded   ooze".     I   was   particularly 


heartened  to  observe  that  one  of  these 
atrocities,  called  "As  a  Man  Think- 
eth",  was  described  on  the  box  (for 
all  such  books  come  in  little  cardboard 
cases)  as  being  bound  in  antique  yap. 
This  pleased  me  so  much  that  I  was 
about  to  call  it  to  Dulcet's  attention, 
when  I  saw  that  he  was  looking  at  me 
from  the  rear  of  the  store  with  a  spark 
in  his  eye.  I  approached  and  found 
that  he  was  staring  at  a  doorway 
partly  concealed  by  a  pile  of  Christ- 
mas toys  and  novelties.  Over  this 
door  was  a  sign,  "J.  Basswood,  Rare 
Book  Department". 

"Can  we  go  in  and  look  at  the  rare 
books?"  said  Dulcet. 

"Sure  thing,"  said  the  young  man. 
"Help  yourself.  The  boss'll  be  back 
soon,  if  you  want  to  buy  anything." 

Mr.  Basswood  was  evidently  a  man 
of  some  literary  discretion.  To  our 
amazement  we  found,  in  a  dark  little 
room  lined  with  shelves,  a  judicious 
assortment  of  modem  books,  several 
hundred  volumes,  and  all  first  editions 
or  autographed  copies.  The  prices 
were  marked  in  cipher,  so  we  could  not 
tell  whether  there  were  any  bargains 
among  them,  but  I  know  that  I  saw 
several  particularly  rare  and  desirable 
things  which  I  would  have  been  glad 
to  have. 

"Good  heavens,"  I  said  to  Dulcet, 
"friend  Basswood  is  a  real  collector. 
There  isn't  a  thing  here  that  isn't  of 
prime  value." 

He  was  staring  at  a  shelf  in  the 
corner,  and  I  went  over  to  see  what  he 
had  found. 

"Upon  my  soul,"  I  cried,  "look  at  the 
DigbiesI  Not  merely  one  copy  of 
each,  but  three  or  four!  This  man 
must  have  specialized  in  Digbies." 

"Not  only  that,"  said  Dulcet,  "but 
he  has  three  of  'The  Autogenesis  of  a 
Novelist',  the  first  thing  that  Digby 
wrote.    It  was  privately  printed,  and 
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afterward  suppressed.  If  s  '  devilish 
rare,  even  I  haven't  got  a  copy.  I  wish 
I  knew  what  prices  he  asks  for  these 
things." 

''Look  at  this/'  I  said.  "Perhaps 
this  will  tell  us."  I  picked  up  one  of 
a  pile  of  pamphlets  that  were  lying  in 
a  large  sheet  of  wrapping  paper  in  a 
comer  of  the  room.  It  was  evidently 
a  new  catalogue  of  Mr.  Basswood's 
rare  books,  that  had  just  come  from 
the  printer. 

"Here  we  are,"  I  said,  turning  over 
the  leaves.    "Look  at  this." 

Spbcial  Noti 

FiNI  COLLBCTION  OF  DiOBIANA  I    J.  BaSSWOOd 

wishes  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  Dig* 
blana  listed  below.  Anticipating  the  growing 
interest  in  collectors*  items  of  this  great 
writer's  worlc,  J.  Basswood  has  talcen  pains  to 
gather  a  stock  of  first  editions  and  presentation 
copies  which  is  absolutely  unique.  The  prices  of 
these  items,  while  high,  are  a  fair  index  of  the 
appreciation  in  which  this  author's  work  is 
held  among  connoisseurs.  All  are  copies  in 
good  condition  and  their  authenticity  is  guar- 
anteed. 

NoTember  15,  19 — 

Dulcet  seized  the  catalogue  and  ran 
his  eye  down  the  pages. 
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Girlhood',  first  edition,  Boughton 
Rifflin  Company,  1901,  $100,"  he  read. 
"  The  Nuisance  of  Being  Loved',  first 
edition,  $75.  'The  Princess  Quarrel- 
some', $90.  'The  Anatomy  of  Cheer- 
fulness', autographed  copy,  $150.  'Dis- 
temper', acting  copy,  signed  by  the  au- 
thor and  Richard  Mansfield,  $200. 

"Why,"  he  cried  shrilly,  "this  is 
madness!  I  am  in  touch  with  all  the 
dealers  in  this  sort  of  thing,  and  I 
know  the  proper  prices.  This  man  has 
multiplied  them  by  ten."  He  thrust 
the  catalogue  into  his  pocket  and 
glared  round  at  the  musty  shelves. 

"I  suppose  it's  due  to  poor  Digby's 
death,"  I  said.  I  saw  that  Dulcet  was 
overwrought,  and  suggested  that  we 
go  out  and  get  some  supper. 

"Supper?"  he  said.  "A  good  idea. 
I  know  a  place  on  Broadway  where  we 
can  get  some  guinea  pigs."  He  strode 
out  of  the  store  and  I  followed,  won- 
dering what  next.  He  seized  my  arm 
and  hurried  me  along  Seventy-ninth 
Street  to  Broadway. 

(To  be  conclvded.) 


CHILD  AND  WIND 


By  Lola  Ridge 


WND  tramping  among  the  clouds 
That  scatter  like  sheep — 
Wind  blowing  out  the  stars 
Like  lights  in  open  windows — 
Wind  doubling  up  your  fists  at  the 

tall  trees 
And  haling  fields  by  the  grass — 
Keep  away  from  the  telegraph  wires 
With  my  kite  in  your  hand  I 


MURRAY  HILL  SEES  MR.  CHESTERTON 


New  York,  Jamuiry,  1921. 

SOMEWHAT  later  in  this  article  I 
am  going  to  present  an  "inter- 
view*' (or  something  like  that)  with 
Gilbert  K  Chesterton.  At  least  I  hope 
I  am  going  to  present  it.  Yesterday  it 
looked  as  though  I  might  have  to  get 
up  my  interview  without  having  seen 
Mr.  Chesterton.  Though  today  the 
situation  appears  somewhat  brighter. 
"Seeing"  Mr.  Chesterton  (on  his  visit 
over  here,  at  any  rate)  seems  to  be  a 
complicated  matter. 

As  anything  which  gives  some  view 
of  the  workings  of  the  Chestertonian 
machinery  ought  to  be  of  interest  to 
all  who  can  lay  claim  to  the  happy 
state  of  mind  of  being  Chestertonites, 
I'll  begin  by  telling  the  proceedings  so 
far  in  this  affair.  Then  as  matters 
progress  to  supply  me  with  more  ma- 
terial (if  they  do  progress)  I'll  con- 
tinue. 

I  one  time  wrote  an  article  in 
which  I  told  with  what  surprising 
ease  I  saw  Mr.  Chesterton  several 
years  ago  in  England.  Without  ac- 
quaintances in  England,  some  sort 
of  a  fit  of  impudence  seized  me.  I 
wrote  Mr.  Chesterton  a  letter,  com- 
municating to  him  the  intelligence 
that  I  had  arrived  in  London,  that  it 
was  my  belief  that  he  was  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  interesting  monu- 
ments in  England ;  and  I  asked  him  if 
he  supposed  that  he  could  be  "viewed" 
by  me,  at  some  street  comer,  say,  at  a 
time  appointed,  as  he  rumbled  past  in 
his  triumphal  car.  Mrs.  Chesterton 
replied  directly  in  a  note  that  her  hus- 
band wished  to  thank  me  for  my  letter 
and  to  say  that  he  would  be  pleased  if 
I  cared  to  come  down  to  spend  an  af- 


ternoon with  him  at  Beaconsfield.  Mr. 
Chesterton,  I  later  recollected,  had  no 
means  readily  at  hand  of  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  I  was  an  American 
pickpocket;  but  from  the  deference 
of  his  manner  I  was  led  to  suspect  that 
he  vaguely  supposed  I  was  perhaps  the 
owner  of  the  New  York  "Times",  or 
somebody  like  that. 

This  escapade  of  my  visit  to  Over- 
roads  I  suppose  it  was  that  put  into 
the  head  of  the  editor  of  The  Book- 
man the  notion  that  I  was  a  person 
with  ready  access  to  Mr.  Chesterton. 
So  I  was  served  with  a  hurry-up  as- 
signment to  see  him  and  to  deliver  an 
article  about  my  seeing  him  for  the 
March  number  of  the  magazine  before 
that  issue  (then  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  printers)  got  off  the  press. 
Thus  my  adventures,  the  termination 
of  which  are  at  present  considerably 
up  in  the  air,  began. 

I  at  once  wrote  to  Mr.  Chesterton  at 
the  hotel  where  at  the  moment  he  was 
in  Boston.  At  the  same  time  I  wrote 
to  Lee  Keedick  ("Manager  of  the 
World's  Most  Celebrated  Lecturers") 
at  his  office  in  New  York.  I  had  picked 
up  the  impression  that  a  lecture  man- 
ager of  this  calibre  owned  outright 
the  time  of  a  visiting  celebrity  whom 
he  promoted,  and  that  you  couldn't 
even  telephone  the  celebrity  without 
the  manager's  permission.  I  didn't 
know  that  you  couldn't  telephone  him 
anyway.  Or  that  you  couldn't  tele- 
phone the  manager  either. 

Mr.  Keedick  very  promptly  replied 
that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  do 
everything  that  he  could  to  bring 
about  the  interview.  Or  at  least  I  re- 
ceived a  very  courteous  letter  to  this 
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effect  which  bore  a  signature  which  I 
took  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Keedick. 

Mr.  Chesterton  was  not  to  be  back 
in  New  York  until  after  a  couple  of 
days.  On  the  day  set  for  his  return  to 
town  I  attempted  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Keedick  by  telephone.  I  am  (I 
fear)  a  bit  slow  at  the  etiquette  of 
telephones,  and  I  so  far  provoked  a 
young  woman  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wire  as  to  cause  her  to  demand  rather 
sharply,  "Who  are  you?"  This  matter 
adjusted  amicably,  Mr.  Keedick  turned 
out  to  be  so  utterly  remote  from  at- 
tainment that  I  am  not  altogether  sure 
such  a  person  exists.  However,  an- 
other gentleman  responded  cordially 
enough.  Still  it  seemed  to  me  (upon 
reflection)  that  in  a  matter  of  this 
urgent  nature  I  had  been  at  fault  in 
having  failed  to  obtain  more  definite- 
ness  in  the  matter  of  an  appointment. 
So  I  went  around  to  the  manager's  of- 
fice. Very  affably  received.  Presented 
to  a  gentleman  fetched  for  that  pur- 
pose from  another  room,  where  he  had 
been  closeted  with  someone  else.  Mr. 
Widdecombe,  this  gentleman's  name. 
Introduced  as  Mr.  Ghesterton's'jsecre- 
tary.  A  pronounced  Englishman  in 
effect.  Said  very  politely  indeed,  sev- 
eral times,  that  he  was  "delighted". 
Mr.  Chesterton,  however,  was  going 
away  tomorrow.  Would  return  two 
days  hence.  Made,  Mr.  Widdecombe, 
very  careful  memorandum  of  my  ad- 
dress. 

In  due  course  of  time  thought  I'd 
better  look  up  Mr.  Widdecombe  again 
— ^his  memorandum  might  have  got 
mislaid.  Telephoned  lecture  bureau. 
Satisfied  young  lady  of  honorable  in- 
tentions. Explained  matters  all  over 
again  to  owner  of  agreeable  masculine 
voice.  Received  assurance  that  Mr. 
Widdecombe  would  be  reminded  at 
once  of  pressing  state  of  affairs.  Dis- 
turbed by  uneventful  flight  of  time, 


called  in  at  lecture  bureau  once  more. 
Learned  that  Mr.  Widdecombe  had  not 
yet  turned  up.  They,  however,  would 
try  to  get  him  on  the  wire  at  the  Bilt- 
more  for  me.  Yes,  he  was  there,  but 
the  fourth  floor  desk  of  the  hotel  said 
he  had  just  gone  into  Mr.  Chesterton's 
room,  and  so  (as,  apparently,  everyone 
ought  to  know)  could  not  be  communi- 
cated with  just  now.  He  would  call  up 
shortly.  Lecture  people  suggested  that 
I  go  round  to  the  hotel.  If  Mr.  Widde- 
combe called  in  the  meantime  they'd 
tell  him  I  was  on  my  way  over. 

Thought  I  recognized  the  gentleman 
stepping  out  of  the  elevator  at  the 
fourth  floor.  I  did  not  know  whether 
or  not  it  was  at  all  the  thing  to  lay 
hold  of  an  Englishman  in  so  abrupt  a 
fashion,  but  concluded  this  would  have 
to  be  done.  Mr.  Widdecombe  was  all 
courtesy.  The  point,  however,  was 
that  "Mr.  Chesterton  had  had  an  hour 
of  it  this  morning.  Had  had  an  hour 
of  it."  This  afternoon  he  was  getting 
off  some  work  for  London.  Then  to- 
morrow, of  course,  would  be  his  lec- 
ture. My  matter  did  seem  to  be  ur- 
gent. But  what  could  "we'.'  do?  Mr. 
Chesterton  was  a  "beautiful  man". 
He  had  been  so  hospitable  to  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  press.  But  if  we  should 
go  in  to  him  now  he  would  say,  "Dear 
me!  Dear  me  I"  I  readily  saw,  of 
course,  that  this  would  be  an  awful 
thing,  still. . . . 

Mr.  Widdecombe  was  somewhat  in- 
clined to  think  that  we  "could  do" 
this:  suppose  I  should  come  to  the 
Times  Square  theatre  the  next  after- 
noon, at  about  a  quarter  to  five,  call 
for  him  at  the  stage  entrance.  Yes, 
he  thought  we  could  arrange  it  that 
way.  I  could  talk  to  Mr.  Chesterton 
in  the  taxi  on  the  way  back  to  the 
hotel.  Perhaps  detain  him  for  a  few 
moments  afterward.  Mr.  Widdecombe 
smiled  very  pleasantly  indeed  at  the 
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idea  of  so  happy  a  solution  of  our  diffi- 
culties. And  I  myself  was  rather 
taken  by  the  notion  of  interviewinir 
Mr.  Chesterton  in  a  cab.  The  fancy 
occurred  to  me  that  this  was  perhaps 
after  all  the  most  fitting  place  in  the 
whole  world  in  which  to  interview  Mr. 
Chesterton. 

So  everything  seems  to  be  all  right. 

«  «  «  « 

New  complications!  (This  is  the 
following  day.)  In  the  morning  mail 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Chesterton,  saying 
so  sorry  not  to  have  answered  my 
letter  before,  but  it  had  been  almost 
impossible  to  deal  with  the  correspond- 
ence that  had  reached  them  since  they 
arrived  in  America. . . .  Her  husband 
asked  her  to  say  he  would  very  much 
like  to  see  me.  And. .  .could  I  call  at 
the  hotel  round  about  twelve  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning?  No  difficulty  about 
meeting  Mr.  Chesterton  in  the  kind- 
ness of  that.  But  Sunday  might  be 
quite  too  late  for  the  purpose  of  my 
article.  So  Til  go  to  the  theatre  any- 
way, and  I'll  certainly  accept  all  Ches- 
terton invitations. 

*  *  «  « 

A  colored  dignitary  in  a  uniform 
sumptuously  bef  rogged  with  gold  lace 
who  commanded  the  portal,  directed 
me  to  the  stage  entrance.  I  passed 
into  a  dark  and  apparently  deserted 
passage  and  paused  to  consider  my 
next  step.  Before  me  was  a  tall, 
brightly  lighted  aperture,  and  coming 
through  this  I  caught  the  sound  gently 
rising  and  falling  of  a  rather  dulcet 
voice.  A  slight  pause  in  the  flow  of 
individual  utterance,  and  directly  fol- 
lowing upon  this  a  soft  wave  as  of  the 
intimate  mirth  of  an  audience,  wafted 
about  what  was  evidently  the  audi- 
torium beyond.  Just  then  a  figure 
duskily  defined  itself  before  me  and 
addressed  me  in  a  gruff  whisper.  I 
was  directed  to  proceed  around  the 


passage  extending  ahead,  to  Room 
Three.  I  should  have  passed  behind  a 
tall  screen  (I  recognized  later),  but 
inadvertently  I  passed  before  it,  and 
suddenly  found  myself  the  target  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  eyes, 
with  the  unmistakable  back  of  Mr. 
Chesterton  looming  in  the  brilliance 
directly  before  me. 

Regaining  the  passage,  I  found  a 
door  labeled  A  8.  Receiving  no  re- 
sponse to  my  knock,  I  opened  it;  and 
peered  into  a  lighted  cubbyhole  about 
one-third  the  size  of  a  veiy  small  hall 
bedroom.  The  only  object  of  any  con- 
spicuousness  presented  to  me  was  a 
huge,  dark  garment  hanging  from  a 
hook  in  the  wall.  It  seemed  to  be — 
ah!  yes;  it  was  a  voluminuous  over- 
coat with  a  queer  cape  attached.  So; 
I  was  in  the  right  shop  all  right. 

I  thought  I  ought  to  look  around 
and  try  to  find  somebody.  I  wandered 
into  what  I  suppose  are  the  "wings" 
of  the  theatre.  Anjrway,  I  had  an  ex- 
cellent view,  from  one  side,  of  the 
stage,  and  of  a  portion  of  one  galleiy. 
The  only  person  quite  near  me  was  a 
fireman,  who  paid  no  attention  what- 
ever to  me  but  continued  to  gaze  out 
steadily  at  Mr.  Chesterton,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  which  (as 
well  as  I  could  decipher  it)  registered 
fascinated  incomprehension.  I  at- 
tempted to  lean  against  what  I  sup- 
posed was  a  wall,  but  to  my  great 
fright  the  whole  structure  nearly  tum- 
bled over  as  I  barely  touched  it.  Per- 
ceiving a  chair  the  other  side  of  the 
fireman,  I  passed  before  him,  sat 
down,  and  gave  myself  over  to  con- 
templation of  the  spectacle. 

My  first  impression,  I  think,  was 
that  Mr.  Chesterton  was  speaking  in 
so  conversational  a  key  that  I  should 
have  expected  to  hear  cries  of  "Loud- 
er!" coming  from  all  over  the  house. 
But  from  the  lighted  expressions  of 
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the  faces  far  away  in  the  comer  of  the 
gallery  visible  to  me,  he  was  appar- 
ently being  followed  perfectly.  I  did 
not  then  know  that  at  his  first  public 
appearance  in  New  York  he  had  re- 
ferred to  his  lecturing  voice  as  the 
original  mouse  that  came  from  the 
mountain.  Nor  had  I  then  seen  Fran- 
cis Hackett's  comment  upon  it  that  "it 
wasn't,  of  course,  a  beUow.  Neither 
was  it  a  squeak".  Mr.  Hackett  adds 
that  it  is  "the  ordinary  good  lecture- 
hall  voice".  I  do  not  feel  that  this 
quite  describes  my  own  impression  of 
it  the  other  afternoon.  Rather,  per- 
haps, I  should  put  the  matter  in  this 
way.  My  recollection  of  the  conver- 
sation I  had  with  Mr.  Chesterton  in 
1914  at  Beaconsfield  is  that  there  was 
a  much  more  ruddy  quality  to  his  voice 
then  than  the  other  day,  and  more, 
much  more,  in  the  turn  of  his  talk  a 
racy  note  of  the  burly  world. 

Perhaps  he  feels  that  before  a  "rep- 
resentative" American  audience  one 
should  be  altogether  what  used  to  be 
called  "genteel".  At  any  rate,  I  cer- 
tainly heard  the  other  day  the  voice  of 
a  modest,  very  friendly,  cultivated, 
nimble-minded  gentleman,  speaking 
with  the  nicety  of  precision  more  fre- 
quently observed  among  English  peo- 
ple than  among  Americans.  There 
was  in  it  even  a  trace  of  a  tone  as 
though  it  were  most  at  home  within 
university  walls.  Though,  indeed,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  Mr.  Chesterton  did  not 
abstain  from  erudite,  amused,  and 
amusing  allusions  to  the  society  most 
at  home  in  the  "pubs".  And  I  cannot 
but  suspect  that  perhaps  he  would 
have  been  found  a  shade  more  amus- 
ing than  even  he  was  if. .  .but,  no  mat- 
ter. 

One  gentleman  who  wrote  a  piece 
about  his  impressions  of  Mr.  Chester- 
ton's lectures  here,  felt  that  the  audi- 
ence didn't  have  quite  so  much  of  a 


good  time  as  the  members  of  it  had 
expected  to  have.  I  heard  only  a 
brief,  concluding  portion  of  one  lec- 
ture. The  portion  of  the  audience 
which  came  most  closely  before  my  ob- 
servation were  those  seated  at  the 
well-filled  press  table,  which  stood  di- 
rectly between  the  speaker  and  me. 
These  naive  beings  gave  every  evi- 
dence of  getting,  to  speak  temperately, 
their  money's  worth. 

Though  Mr.  Chesterton  turned  the 
pages  of  notes  as  he  spoke,  he  could 
not  be  said  to  have  read  his  lecture. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  clear  that  he 
did  not  appreciably  depart  from  a 
carefully  prepared  disquisition. 

The  tumbled  mane  which  tops  him 
off  seemed  more  massive  even  than  be- 
fore. It  did  not,  though,  appear  quite 
so  tumbled.  I  think  there  had  been  an 
effort  (since  1914)  to  brush  it  quite 
nicely.  Certainly  it  is  ever  so  much 
greyer.  I  think  in  my  earlier  article 
I  said  something  like  this :  Mr.  Ches- 
terton has  so  remarkably  red  a  face 
that  his  smallish  moustache  seems 
lightish  in  color  against  it.  While 
Mr.  Chesterton's  face  today  could  not 
be  described  as  pale,  it  looks  more  like 
a  face  and  less  like  a  glowing  full 
moon.  The  moustache  is  darker 
against  it;  less  bristling  than  before, 
more  straggly. 

A  couple  of  our  recent  commenta- 
tors upon  Mr.  Chesterton  have  taken  a 
fling  at  the  matter  of  his  not  being  so 
huge  as,  it  seems  to  them,  he  has  been 
made  out  to  be.  I  remember  that 
when  I  saw  him  before  I  was  startled 
to  find  him  more  monstrous  than  even 
he  had  appeared  in  his  pictures.  He 
appears  to  take  part  a  good  deal  in 
pageants  in  England;  and  recent 
photographs  of  him  as  Falstaff,  or 
Tony  Weller,  or  Mr.  Pickwick,  or 
somebody  like  that,  have  not  altogether 
squared  up  with  my  recollection  of 
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him.  True,  he  has  not  quite  the  bulk 
he  had  before;  but  it  is  a  captious 
critic,  I  should  say»  who  would  not  con- 
sider him  sufficiently  elephantine  for 
all  ordinary  purposes. 

He  was  saying  (much  to  the  delight 
of  the  house)  when  I  became  one  of 
the  audience,  that  he  would  "not  re- 
gard this  as  the  time  or  the  occasion 
for  him  to  conmient  upon  the  lid  on 
liquor".  A  bit  later  in  the  course  of 
his  answer  to  the  question  he  had  pro- 
pounded, "Shall  We  Abolish  the  In- 
evitable?", he  got  an  especially  good 
hand  when  he  remarked:  "People 
nowadays  do  not  like  statements  hav- 
ing authority — ^but  they  will  accept 
any  statement  without  authority."  He 
concluded  his  denunciation  of  the  idea 
of  fatalism  with  the  declaration: 
"Whatever  man  is,  he  is  not  in  one 
sense  a  part  of  nature.  He  has  com- 
mitted crimes,  crimes",  he  repeated — 
with  gusto  in  the  use  of  the  word — 
"and  performed  heroisms  which  no 
animal  ever  tried  to  do.  Let  us  hold 
ourselves  free  from  the  boundary  of 
the  material  order  of  things,  for  so 
shall  we  have  a  chance  in  the  future  to 
do  things  far  too  historic  for  proph- 
ecy." 

I  darted  back  toward  Room  Three, 
ran  into  Mr.  Widdecombe,  we  wheeled, 
and  saw  the  mountain  approaching. 
Whereas  before  this  offstage  place  had 
been  deserted,  now  the  scene  was  popu- 
lous— ^with  the  figures  of  agitated 
young  women.  Mr.  Widdecombe,  how- 
ever, with  much  valiance  secured  Mr. 
Chesterton.  "Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  and 
(remarkable  remark!),  "I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  in  England." 
He  glanced  about  rather  nervously  at 
the  dancing  figures  seeking  to  obtain 
him,  and  led  the  way  for  me  into  the 
dressing  room.  Mr.  Widdecombe 
pulled  the  door  to  from  without. 

I  am  far  from  being  as  large  as  Mr. 


Chesterton,  but  the  two  of  us  closeted 
in  that  compartment  was  an  absurdity. 
Mr.  Chesterton  eclipsed  a  chair,  and 
beamed  upon  me  with  an  expression  of 
Cheeryble-like  brightness.  Upon  his 
arrival  in  New  York  he  had  declared 
to  the  press  that  he  would  not  write  a 
book  of  his  impressions  of  the  United 
States.  I  asked  him  if,  after  being 
here  a  week  or  so,  he  had  changed  his 
mind  as  to  this  determination.  "Not 
definitely,"  he  said,  "not  definitely. 
But,  of  course,  one  could  never  tell 
what  one  might  do."  He  might  write 
a  book  about  us,  then?  Yes,  he  might. 
Did  he  think  it  at  all  likely  that  he 
would  take  up  residence  over  here?  A 
very  joyous  smile.  "One's  own  coun- 
try is  best,"  he  said.  Rumors  had  sev- 
eral times  been  afloat  that  he  had  en- 
tered the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
Would  he  say  whether  there  was  any 
likelihood  of  his  doing  this?  He  was 
an  Anglican  Catholic,  he  replied.  Not 
a  Roman  Catholic — ^yet.  That  was  not 
to  say  that  he  might  not  be — if  the 
Church  of  England  should  become 
more  Protestant.  What  was  his  next 
book  to  be?  Had  he  any  project  in 
mind  of  going  to  Turkey,  or  Mexico, 
or  some  such  place?  No;  the  only 
books  he  was  working  on  at  present 
were  a  new  volume  of  short  stories  and 
a  book  (smiling  again  widely)  on  eu- 
genics. He  knew  Mr.  Lucas,  of 
course?  "Yes,  fine  fellow."  Did  he 
know  Frank  Swinnerton?    No.    What 

was But  the  door  was  popped 

open.  Several  persons  were  waititig 
for  him,  among  them  Mrs.  Chesterton. 
I  helped  him  into  the  cape-coat.  Stood 
behind  the  door  so  that  when  it  was 
opened  he  could  get  out.  "You  know 
Mr.  Hill,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Chesterton. 
"Thank  you,  so  much,"  he  said  to  me. 

And  was  whisked  away. 

«  «  «  « 

Sunday  at  the  hotel.    He  was  late  in 
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arriving.  I  thought  it  would  be  pleas- 
anter  to  wait  a  bit  out  in  front.  Ex- 
pected  he  would  drive  up  soon  in  a 
taxi.  Then  I  saw  him  coming  round 
the  corner,  walking,  rolling  slowly 
from  side  to  side  like  a  great  ship, 
Mrs.  Chesterton  with  him — a  little 
lady  whose  stature  suggested  the  idea 
of  a  yacht  gracefully  coursing  along- 
side the  huge  craft.  I  wonder  if,  now- 
adays, when  most  writers  seem  to  try 
to  look  like  something  else,  Mr.  Ches- 
terton knows  how  overwhelmingly  like 
a  great  literary  figure  he  looks. 

When  we  were  seated,  I  asked  if  he 
had  any  dope  on  his  "New  Jerusalem" 
book.  He  began  to  tell  me  how  sur- 
prised he  had  been  to  find  Jerusalem 
as  it  is.  But  the  substance  of  this  you 
may  find  in  the  book.  He  expressed 
sympathy  with  the  idea  of  Zionism. 
Remarked  that  he  "might  become  a 
Zionist  if  it  could  be  accomplished  in 
Zion".  All  that  he  could  find  to  tell 
me  about  his  "New  Jerusalem"  was 


that  it  had  been  "written  on  the  spot". 
Seemed  very  disinclined  to  talk  about 
his  own  books.  Said  his  feeling  in 
general  about  each  one  of  them  was 
that  he  "hoped  something  would  hap- 
pen to  it  before  anybody  saw  it". 

His  surprise  at  Jerusalem  suggested 
to  me  the  question,  had  he  been  sur- 
prised at  the  United  States — ^what  he 
had  seen  of  it?  But  he  dodged  giving 
any  "view"  of  us.  His  only  conmient 
was  on  the  "multitudinous  wooden 
houses". 

Had  he  met  many  American  au- 
thors? The  one  most  recently  met,  a 
day  or  so  ago  in  Northampton  (though 
he  had  met  him  before  in  England), 
was  a  gentleman  he  liked  very  much. 
He  was  so  thin  Mr.  Chesterton  thought 
the  two  of  them  "should  go  around  to- 
gether". His  name?  Gerald  Stanley 
ijee. 

But  there  is  not  a  particle  more  of 
time  that  I  can  spend  on  this  article. 

MURRAY  HILL 


APOTHEOSIS 


By  Keith  Preston 


T  OFTEN  sigh  and  wonder  whether 

^  Some  day  they'll  bind  me  in  limp  leather; 

When  I  am  limp  enough  no  doubt 

In  leather  they  will  lay  me  out. 


DREISER-AFTER  TWENTY  YEARS 

By  Edward  H   Smith 


ON  the  dollar  book  counter  of  a 
drug  store,  the  first  night  of  this 
year,  I  encountered  "Jennie  Gerhardt". 
No  doubt,  this  most  palatable  of  the 
Dreiser  novels  had  been  for  some  time 
in  happy  enthronement  beside  the 
opera  of  Robert  Chambers,  Rex  Beach, 
Zane  Grey  and  the  female  gasp-start- 
ers of  our  common  letters.  Yet  the 
sight  arrested  me,  and  the  shopkeep- 
er's assurance  that  he  had  sold  "quite 
a  lot  of  copies"  had  the  ring  of  the  in- 
credible. Dreiser  with  even  a  small 
popular  audience — with  any  sort  of 
soda-fountain  following — seems  some- 
how beyond  the  border  of  expectation. 

Within  the  week  Dreiser  himself 
magnified  this  portent  with  the  news 
that  "The  Financier"  is  soon  to  be  is- 
sued in  German  by  Kurt  Wolff  of  Ber- 
lin and  "Twelve  Men"  in  French  by 
Rieder  et  Cie.  "Sister  Carrie",  "The 
Titan",  and  "Jennie  Gerhardt"  are  also 
to  have  French  publication  from  the 
press  of  "Editions  de  la  Sir^ne",  and 
the  last  named  book  is  to  appear  seri- 
ally in  "L'Humanit^". 

So  this  abused  Uehennensch  among 
our  novel-makers  is  discovered  in  the 
act  of  invading  home  popularity  and 
reaching,  at  the  same  moment,  the  ele- 
vation of  international  audience. 

It  was  entirely  by  accident  that 
these  bits  of  news  about  the  fortunes 
of  Theodore  Dreiser  came  synchro- 
nously with  an  interview  he  gave  me 
from  the  eremitage  in  California 
where  he  has  been  in  tropical  hiding 
for  a  year.  The  opening  notes  of  this 
fugue  of  dreiserian  opinion  deserve  to 


be  sounded  here  in  juxtaposition  to  the 
report  of  his  personal  progress. 

"Do  I  think  there  is  any  tendency 
toward  liberal  letters  in  America?"  he 
demands,  echoing  my  question.  "I  do 
not." 

Evidently  he  is  not  beguiled  by  the 
wan  light  of  his  own  slow  illumina- 
tion. He  finds  the  night  that  broods 
upon  the  creation  of  fine  letters  in  this 
country  as  black  as  ever.  The  vast 
surges  of  Philistinism  and  Puritanism 
seem  to  him  still  far  too  strong  and 
noisy  for  the  little  voices  lifted  among 
them.  He  expects  America  to  treat  its 
artists  no  better  than  of  old.  He  con- 
siders the  moving  picture  finer  than 
most  of  the  books  it  dramatizes.  We 
shall  listen  to  him  at  length  presently. 

Curiously  and  sadly  enough  it  is 
now  all  of  twenty  years  since  the 
young  Dreiser  saw  his  first  novel  is- 
sued and  the  edition  all  but  sup- 
pressed, and  it  is  nearly  twenty  since 
"Sister  Carrie"  was  published  by 
Heinemann  in  London,  where  the  book 
received  its  critical  baptism.  It  has 
taken  the  greater  part  of  a  generation 
for  this  significant  literary  figure  to 
reach  such  "success"  as  comes  to  the 
common  spew  of  sensational  novelists 
in  a  lustrum. 

Looking  back  over  most  of  this 
period  I  remember  with  pardonable 
mirth  that  "Sister  Carrie"  came  into 
my  hands  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
ago  and  that  when  I  passed  it  about 
for  the  enlightenment  of  my  colleagues 
on  a  certain  western  newspaper,  huge- 
ly impressed  by  the  vision  and  truth 
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of  the  book,  wondering  that  an  Ameri- 
can had  done  it,  the  novel  was  greeted 
with  the  same  critical  shibboleths  that 
have  rained  about  the  head  of  Dreiser 
ever  since.  The  editors  and  reporters 
of  this  obscure  sheet  found  the  book 
inmioral  and  not  representative  of 
American  life.  Dreiser's  penetration 
was  termed  "unprofitable  digging 
under  the  hardpan".  And  the  whole 
crew  summed  up  with  the  damning 
judgment:  "He  can't  write."  Plainly 
this  author  was  destined  for  no  pleas- 
ant voyage. 

The  selfsame  "brabble  and  roar",  to 
use  Thomas  Hardy's  phrase,  has  greet- 
ed each  new  Dreiser  book  as  it  has 
come  from  his  hand,  and  the  identical 
grenades  of  blind  and  dull  opposition 
have  been  thrown  upon  all  his  product. 
Year  by  year  it  has  become  a  little 
more  difficult  to  neglect,  disregard,  or 
contemn  this  man  and  his  work.  The 
schoolgirl  reviewer  of  books,  who 
serves  the  great  bulk  of  Ameri- 
can newspapers  of  all  ranks,  finds 
it  increasingly  embarrassing  to  write 
condescendingly  of  a  man  who  has 
long  ago  made  a  tradition  among 
the  discriminating.  The  pulpiteering 
critic  has  long  since  broken  his  last 
lance  against  the  imperturbable 
Dreiser  mill.  But  he  continues  to 
charge  at  every  opportunity  with  his 
pointless  weapons,  giving  the  angels 
and  the  hereafter  strong  meat  of 
mirth. 

For  some  years  no  person  of  men- 
tality and  taste  has  paid  the  least  at- 
tention to  the  Dreiser  detractors.  The 
Wesleyan  complex  is  too  well  under- 
stood to  leave  this  novelist's  moral 
judges  any  tatters  of  serious  habili- 
ment. By  dint  of  enormous  steadfast- 
ness, incredible  labors,  in  the  face  of 
heartbreaking  reverses  and  treacher- 
ies, Dreiser  has  forced  his  way  to  com- 


manding position  in  our  literary  pro- 
cession. 

But  the  better  public  is  unbeliev- 
ably small.  Readers  of  fine  works  are 
so  sparsely  strewn  among  us  that  not 
a  single  periodical  devoted  to  sound 
and  progressive  letters  has  survived 
among  us  unless  extraneously  support- 
ed or  devoted  to  some  blighting  propa- 
ganda. The  man  who  attempts  to  feed 
and  clothe  himself  with  the  returns 
from  uncompromising  books  faces  al- 
ways the  spectre  of  starvation  and  the 
unsustaining  prospect  of  posthumous 
regard.  Since  Dreiser  is  now  in  his 
fiftieth  year  and  no  more  certain  of 
long  survival  than  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, there  has  been  some  reason  for 
the  fear  that  this  latter  fate  might 
overtake  him.  He  is  still  by  no  means 
certain  to  witness  either  reward  or 
recognition  to  match  his  labors  or  his 
desert.  Thus  it  is  heartening  to  find 
even  the  first  indications  of  widening 
fortune  for  him. 

II 

What  sort  of  man  is  this  Dreiser? 
What  strange  meat  does  he  eat?  What 
is  his  secret?  These  are  questions  al- 
ways in  the  minds  and  often  on  the 
lips  of  his  remoter  following.  At- 
tempts to  describe  the  man  physically 
and  interpret  him  mentally  have  been 
made  so  frequently  and  with  such 
varying  results  that  the  reader  of  his 
ana  must  find  himself  confounded. 
Apparently  the  man's  friends  and  com- 
mentators find  him  as  difficult  to  en- 
compass and  describe  as  the  populace 
finds  his  books  to  digest. 

Edgar  Lee  Masters  finds  the  mis- 
used Theodore  a  "soul  enrapt  demi- 
urge. .  .stalking  life".  He  relates  that 
he  has  a  "mouth  cut  like  a  scallop  in 
a  pie",  and  is  "a  gargoyle  in  bronze". 
Arthur  Davison  Ficke  discovers  that 
he  has  a  "large  laboring  inexpressive 
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face".  The  late  Harris  Merton  Lyon 
descants  upon  him  as  "simply  a  tall, 
ungainly,  unlovely  man  with  some- 
thing of  the  cast  of  Oliver  Goldsmith's 
features.  Something  lumpish,  some- 
thing rankly  vegetable  is  evoked. 
What?  A  huge  rutabaga;  a  colossal 
pith-stricken  radish".  And  so  on  in 
endless  extravagance. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago  I  encoun- 
tered Dreiser  in  the  flesh.  A  tall, 
loose-jointed,  greying  man  sat  on  a 
bench  in  a  Greenwich  Village  res- 
taurant, humped  down  over  a  table, 
toying  with  a  napkin  and  listening  a 
little  sadly  to  the  babble  of  his  com- 
panions. He  was  silent  and  abstract- 
ed, apparently  absorbing  what  was 
being  said  and  busily  culling  out  for 
himself  what  was  worth  remembering. 
There  was  abundant  chance  to  observe 
him  and  make  note.  His  face  seemed 
to  me  then  a  little  pale  and  more  than 
a  little  heavy.  His  bluish  eyes  looked 
dull  and  inexpressive  save  when  he 
laughed.  Then  they  appeared  to  glance 
anything  but  humor — rather  depres- 
sion, discouragement  at  mankind.  He 
laughed  or  guffawed  often  and  usually 
at  something  that  amused  no  one  else. 
I  thought  at  first  he  was  laughing  in 
some  mistaken  notion  of  being  polite. 
Soon  enough  I  discovered  that  his  ex- 
plosions were  outbursts  of  inner  feel- 
ing, discharged  to  hide  the  vibration 
of  some  chord  of  pity — ^pity  again  for 
mankind. 

Three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of 
two  hours  he  had  more  than  a  yes  or 
no  to  contribute  to  the  conversation, 
and  what  he  said  was  insignificant  and 
inunemorable.  I  had  then  already 
heard  and  read  a  great  deal  about  the 
man  and  I  remember  trying  to  sepa- 
rate my  ocular  and  first-hand  impres- 
sions from  concepts  already  formed. 
On  examination  the  man  before  me 
9eemed  nowise  extraordinary.    I  could 


find  none  of  the  rude  strength,  the 
fierce  passion,  the  brutality  I  had 
heard  so  much  about.  Instead  I  saw 
a  man  in  whom  I  believed  to  sense 
pain,  defeat,  bafllement,  resignation. 
The  face  was  perhaps  unhandsome, 
but  there  was  a  light  and  expression 
about  it  that  struck  me  at  first  ac- 
quaintance as  fine,  groping,  and  pa- 
thetic. I  should  have  said  that  the 
man  behind  that  mask  was  kindly,  cer- 
tainly understanding.  I  wondered  if 
some  of  his  reported  brusquerie  and 
rudeness  might  not  be  a  shield  to  hide 
certain  weaknesses  and  failings.  I 
was  soon  enough  to  find  the  whole  leg- 
end of  this  terrible  man  reduced  to 
nothing  more  than  a  certain  abrupt- 
ness and  social  awkwardness,  due  di- 
rectly to  preoccupation  and  shyness. 
The  lionlike  Dreiser  of  the  yams  has 
always  been,  under  my  eye,  the  most 
lamblike  of  men,  though  I  make  no 
doubt  he  has  teeth. 

Well,  I  have  glimpsed  him  often  and 
often  in  the  intervening  years,  at 
work,  at  play,  sad  and  gay,  depressed 
and  triumphant — at  times  even  widely 
talkative,  though  the  habit  of  silence 
and  receptivity  does  not  come  off  him 
easily.  Even  still  I  fail  to  find  the 
symbols  of  those  vasty  descriptions 
anywhere  about  his  form  or  aura. 
Sherwood  Anderson  assures  us  that 
Dreiser  is  old,  very  old,  grey,  bleak, 
lumpy,  hurtful.  No  doubt,  if  your  eye 
is  confused  by  your  memory  of  the 
Dreiser  character  procession  and  his 
philosophic  evocation. 

My  string  of  adjectives  for  Theo- 
dore Dreiser  is  somehow  barren  of 
these  disconsolates.  To  me  he  is  tall 
and  shambling,  tired,  shy,  timid,  al- 
ways tentative,  absorbed  and  absorb- 
ing, hungry,  searching,  penetrating, 
slow,  inexhaustibly  weary,  pitying  and 
pitiful.  He  is  also  jocular  and  fre- 
quently boyish.    He  is  romantic  with- 
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out  having  many  of  the  graces  of  the 
romancer.  He  is  superficially  inex- 
pressive and  annoyingly  inarticulate, 
at  the  wrong  time — ^a  quality  which 
sometimes  reaches  over  into  his  writ- 
ing and  blurs  many  an  exuberantly 
conceived  passage. 

I  assure  you  he  is  not  vegetable  or 
lumpy.  He  has  a  penchant  for  palm 
beach  suits  and  slender  canes.  The 
last  time  I  appraised  him  he  seemed 
lean  and  getting  leaner.  There  was 
an  air  almost  of  the  dapper  about  him* 
though  his  lolling  gait  undid  the  im- 
pression. Far  from  the  sum  total  of 
impressions  to  be  got  from  his  pen 
photographers,  this  man  who  is 
charged  with  nothing  so  frequently  as 
with  constant  preoccupation  with  the 
sordid  and  ugly,  is  aesthetically  sensi- 
tive, moved  by  a  picture  or  a  bar  of 
music,  quite  capable  of  being  senti- 
mental and  generally  a  little  mystic. 
The  truth  is  that  beauty  sways  him 
and  enslaves  him  and  hurts  him.  But 
his  beauty  is  not  of  the  common  sort. 
There  is  a  loveliness  too  bright  for  the 
Semdes  of  the  herd.  They  have  had 
their  revenge  by  denying  its  existence. 
Dreiser  is,  I  apprehend,  one  of  those 
who  will  testify  that  it  is  sometimes  a 
torture  to  have  eyes  for  no  other. 

Nothing  has  been  so  much  written 
about  by  the  fervid  interpreters  of  the 
Dreiser  personality  and  so  stupidly  as- 
saulted by  his  critics  as  a  certain  pon- 
derosity and  lack  of  humor  in  the  man. 
I  do  not  know  why  Americans  consider 
that  a  great  man  must  also  be  a  funny 
fellow.  Perhaps  it  is  because  such 
empty  and  sterile  phrases  as  'the  sav- 
ing grace  of  humor*'  and  "the  salt  of 
wW%  have  been  adopted  as  a  public 
creed.  (It  would  not  be  the  first  time 
that  our  people  have  built  a  faith 
about  a  few  hollow  words — ^notably 
from  our  political  oratory,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  about  the  lowest  in  the 


world.)  But  the  idea  persists  and  has 
been  used  to  the  detriment  of  this  seri- 
ous artist. 

Certain  it  is  that  there  is  little 
levity  in  the  man  and  no  wit.  He  does 
not  play  facilely  with  either  words  or 
ideas.  Again,  life  affects  him  as  im- 
mensely tragic,  hopeless,  and  piteous. 
He  has  not  the  heart  to  jest.  He  is 
neither  Gallic  nor  Celtic.  There  is  a 
Greek  fatality  about  him  and  what  he 
visions.  Yet  the  man  floods  with 
laughter.  He  is  constantly  breaking 
into  the  disconcerting  mirth  I  have 
already  described,  used  to  conceal  some 
other  emotion.  But  he  is  also  full  of 
a  large,  mastifflike  playfulness  which 
he  accompanies  by  successive  and  sus- 
tained detonations  of  bass  laughing. 
An  intrusive  mongrel  pup  bent  on  bur- 
rowing its  way  up  the  dreiserian 
trousers  leg  has  been  known  to  divert 
him  to  the  point  of  collapse,  and  I 
have  seen  the  rogueries  of  Messrs. 
Potash  and  Perlmutter  confound  him 
with  guffaws. 

I  can  remember  the  time  when  I  was 
convinced  the  man  kept  his  cool  si- 
lence,- even  in  the  circle  of  his  inti- 
mates, because  of  inability  to  talk. 
And  there  is  some  truth  in  the  notion. 
He  is  naturally  neither  vocal  nor  ar- 
ticulate, and  talking  confuses  him.* 
But  I  think  there  is  another  reason 
for  the  silence.  Dreiser  is  constantly 
and,  I  think,  for  the  most  part  uncon- 
sciously absorbing  everything  and 
everybody  about  him.  He  has  the  pas- 
sion for  observation  and  acquisition 
necessary  to  his  work.  He  does  not 
talk  for  fear  of  missing  something. 
He  is  too  busy  receiving  to  give  forth. 
One  evening  when  I  asked  him  to 
dinner  there  was  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  his  absorptive  powers.  Among 
the  notables  at  a  long  table  in  the 
amiable  Barbetta's  wine  den  were  a 
Rosicrucian  adept,  a  moving  picture 
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magnate,  a  bank  robber,  a  musician,  a 
few  assorted  painters,  and  two  or 
three  newspaper  men.  One  of  the  last 
came  with  the  determination  to  call  on 
Dreiser  for  a  speech,  to  stand  him  on 
the  table  and  have  him  talk  to  the  as- 
sembled diners,  or  some  other  mad- 
ness. The  thing  began  at  six  and 
wound  up  at  one.  The  movie  man 
talked  himself  hoarse.  The  Rosicru- 
cian  monk  grew  breathless  with  reve- 
lations. The  artists  proclaimed  a  new 
theory  of  beauty.  Only  Dreiser  and 
the  bank  robber  were  silent.  The  nov- 
elist sat  all  evening  drinking  in  every- 
thing, taking  into  mind  a  phantas- 
magoria of  conversation  sufficient  to 
unseat  the  reason  of  a  Mirandola; 
giving  out  no  more  than  a  desultory 
fire  of  guffaws  and  an  occasional  ques- 
tion. 

When  the  proprietor  finally  uttered 
us  into  the  early  morning  Dreiser  took 
the  musician  under  his  wing  and  start- 
ed for  Greenwich  Village,  where  both 
lived.  Some  time  before  two  they 
reached  the  latter's  studio  and  went  in. 

"Play  me  some  Strauss  and  Debussy 
and  tell  me  about  them,"  said  the 
writer,  still  unsatisfied,  insatiable. 
The  pianist  pounded  away  for  two 
hours,  pausing  now  and  then  to  rest 
his  hands  and  explain.  Just  before 
four  o'clock,  Dreiser  got  up,  skinned 
on  his  coat,  clapped  his  hat  on  his 
head  and  stalked  off  with  hardly  a 
word — home  to  sleep  on  his  mental 
gorge. 

The  recording  of  such  trivialities 
needs,  perhaps,  to  be  excused  on  the 
ground  of  an  attempt  to  present  a 
more  intimate  and  detailed  view  of  the 
man  than  has  yet  been  given. 

Whatever  critics  have  understood 
Theodore  Dreiser  have  commented 
upon  his  aloofness  and  detachment, 
his  dispassionate  and  tolerant  insight, 
his  compassion  for  the  swirl  of  men 


and  motives  about  him,  his  loneliness 
in  the  multitude.  Someone  has  re- 
ferred to  him  as  a  man  on  a  high  hill. 
H.  L.  Mencken  notes  the  "gesture  of 
pity"  which  is  in  all  the  Dreiser  work. 
These  qualities  in  the  work  and  the 
man  are,  of  course,  complementary  and 
they  both  explain  and  question. 
«  A  certain  loneliness  or  remoteness 
is  a  need  of  the  creative  artist,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  quality  is  espe- 
cially necessary  to  Dreiser,  not  only 
because  of  the  kind  of  work  he  does 
but  because  of  the  manner  of  its  doing. 
I  imagine  that  he  works  slowly  and 
with  great  effort.  Unless  he  has  re- 
cently yielded  to  the  drudgery-lifting 
powers  of  the  typewriter,  he  writes 
everything  slowly  and  deliberately  in 
his  close  but  vague  chirography.  I 
fancy  that  words  flow  no  more  easily 
to  his  pen  than  his  tongue,  and  that 
enormous  imposts  of  time  are  neces- 
sary to  his  vast  output.  Hence,  it 
seems  probable  that  Dreiser  has  had 
to  train  himself  against  time-consum- 
ing friendships  and  social  pleasant- 
ries. He  has  had  to  restrain  his  en- 
thusiasms, whatever  they  may  have 
been.  He  has  closed  his  mouth  and 
opened  his  ears;  closed  his  doors  and 
widened  his  eyes. 

So  we  have  here  a  man  friendly  but, 
so  far  as  I  know,  without  an  absorbing 
friendship  and  probably  incapable  of 
one ;  a  man  closely  touched  and  moved 
by  all  the  pathos  of  life,  akin  to  all 
suffering,  and  yet  endlessly  remote. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  altogether  the 
fault  of  such  a  man  if  he  permits  him- 
self no  complete  intimacies  with  his 
fellows.  This  yielding  belongs,  first 
of  all,  to  his  work.  Again,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  particular  artist's  ex- 
perience with  men  and  their  world  has 
been  a  little  too  disappointing  to  leave 
much  spontaneous  gregariousness.  I 
can  remember  several  occasions  when 
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I  was  unfortunately  a  witness  to  some 
of  these  clashes.  When  "The  Genius'' 
was  suppressed  at  the  nod  of  the  vice 
snoopers  there  were  several  honest  ef- 
forts to  aid  the  novelist  or  at  least  to 
hearten  him  against  the  iniquitous 
stroke.  These  movements  served, 
more  than  anything  else,  I  think,  to 
bring  out  the  jealousy  and  pettiness 
of  our  writing  crew  and  to  throw  the 
novelist  back  upon  his  inward 
strengths,  upon  his  solitariness.  Again, 
when  Dreiser  brought  a  group  to- 
gether to  promote  a  society  for  the  aid 
of  aspiring  authors,  a  project  he  had 
long  nourished,  nothing  was  accom- 
plished beyond  an  exposure  of  selfish- 
ness and  log  rolling.  I  think  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  man  so  hopelessly  alone 
as  he  seemed  on  this  evening. 

Ill 

"I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  ten- 
dency in  the  country  toward  liberal 
letters,"  the  novelist  began  when  I 
asked  him  for  an  expression  of 
opinion.  'There  is  unquestionably  a 
growing  audience  for  books  of  a  lib- 
eral character.  But  the  growing  clan 
of  the  lovers  of  these,  contrasted  with 
those  who  love  a  flivver  and  a  bakery 
or  a  small  insurance  business,  and  who 
find  that  they  have  neither  time  nor 
the  mind  for  anything  above  the  mere 
matter  and  necessity  of  making  a  liv- 
ing, is  as  one  to  ten  or  twenty  thou- 
sand. I  mean  that  literally.  Not  that 
Americans  are  not  intelligent,  or  let 
us  say  slick,  in  a  commercial  and  ma- 
terial way.  They  are.  In  any  ma- 
terial and  mechanical  way  you  cannot 
*put  anything  over  on  them'.  They 
usually  sense  about  what  you  are  plan- 
ning to  do  and  proceed  to  do  it  first. 
But  the  same  people  who  can  build  a 
moving  picture  concern,  a  great  popu- 
lar magazine,  a  bank,  a  real  estate  con- 
cern or  something  of  that  sort,  when  it 


comes  to  letters  of  a  liberal  and  artis- 
tic character,  are  as  dull  as  oxen. 
They  literally  have  no  conception  of 
art  in  the  scriptic  sense.  I  am  think- 
ing of  de  Maupassant,  Flaubert,  Chek- 
hov, France,  Wilde,  Poe,  D'Annunzio, 
Shaw,  Moore,  Hauptmann — ^well,  ex- 
tend the  list  yourself.  In  fact,  nearly 
all — ^yes,  I  can  safely  say  all — ^who 
have  attempted  libextd  and  artistic 
writing  in  America,  in  the  best  sense, 
have  failed  not  of  artistic  achievement 
in  the  main  but  of  public  recognition 
and  support. 

"Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  Take 
Poe.  Is  his  artistic  product  really  not 
marvelous?  Can  you  resist  its  appeal? 
And  was  he  not  lied  about  and  misrep- 
resented and  literally  tortured  by  the 
rude  and  crass  attitude  of  the  public 
of  his  day?  Consider  Griswold,  that 
malicious,  falsifying  preacher  in  let- 
ters, venting  a  cheap  commercial  jeal- 
ousy and  spleen  upon  a  man  so  far 
above  his  level  spiritually  that  he 
should  have  approached  him  on  his 
knees.  And  to  this  day  we  have  the 
trashy  newspapers,  and  the  trashier 
magazines,  still  hawking  the  same  old 
lies  and  the  same  old  cheap  commer- 
cial misunderstanding  and  abuse 
which  irritated  and  confused  him  then. 
I  marvel  that  the  man  wrote  anything 
at  all.  It  has  been  only  a  year  or  two 
since  The  Atlantic  Monthlsr*,  in  an 
article  written  by  that  master  critic. 
Bliss  Perry,  grudgingly  admitted  him 
to  the  same  table  with  Howells,  Steven- 
son, Mark  Twain  and,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, Bret  Harte.  As  I  recall  one 
paragraph  of  this  excellent  critique,  it 
pictured  Poe  as  saying  to  himself  that 
he  was  entitled  to  sit  with  these  mas- 
ter minds  and,  (so  concluded  the  ad- 
mirable Perry),  he  would  be  right. 
But  would  he? 

"America  never  did  and  never  will 
understand  the  spiritual  needs  of  a 
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man  like  Poe.  Our  people  cannot  grasp 
the  artistic  temperament  or  value  the 
work  of  a  temperamental  artist. 

"Step  on  a  little  and  look  at  Walt 
Whitman.  Consider  only  the  noble 
and  even  religious  attitude  of  the  Con- 
cord school  of  literature  and  art — 
how  standoffishly  he  was  patronized  by 
Emerson,  Holmes,  Lowell,  the  author 
of  True  and  I',  and  their  ilk.  I  haven't 
any  doubt  that  Longfellow,  that  third- 
rate  rhymester,  thought  he  was  dread- 
ful— a  low  fellow,  not  fit  to  come  with- 
in a  hundred  leagues  of  Parnassus. 
But  I  certainly  need  not  recite  this 
history  to  you,  nor  to  say  what  I  per- 
sonally think  of  Whitman.  To  this 
day  the  soundest  appreciation  of  him 
comes  from  abroad. 

"Sidney  Lanier  was  a  poet  of  no 
mean  ability.  He  flourished — or  was 
neglected,  rather — ^between  the  'seven- 
ties and  the  'nineties.  'The  Marshes 
of  Glynn'  and  *Com'  are  no  mean 
poems.  They  are  excellent,  in  my 
judgment;  far  better,  say,  than  any- 
thing which  Mr.  Longfellow  or  Mr. 
Holmes  or  Mr.  Lowell  or  Mr.  Emerson 
(as  poet,  I  mean)  ever  wrote.  But 
was  he  recognized?  or  made  anything 
of?  He  was — ^not.  No  recognition 
and  no  market.  Such  is  his  simple 
tale. 

"The  noble  Mark  Twain,  compro- 
miser with  convention  that  he  was, 
and  a  mere  clown  artistically  com- 
pared to  Poe,  was  himself  sniffed  at 
by  the  college  and  magazine  fraternity 
of  Boston  and  New  Haven  and  Frank- 
lin and  Union  Squares  until  very  well 
along  toward  the  end  of  his  life.  I 
recall  picking  up  one  day  in  the  office 
of  a  publisher  a  history  of  American 
literature  written  by  some  college 
pundit  of  the  day  and  bringing  the 
story  of  our  various  masters  down  to 
say  1898  or  1900.  The  book  was  then 
but  newly  published  and  in  it  was  no 


mention  of  Twain  save  at  the  very  end 
— the  very  last  page,  if  you  please — 
where,  in  summing  up  a  few  negli- 
gibles,  it  was  admitted,  grudgingly,  as 
one  could  see,  that  in  the  last  few 
years  a  few  of  the  books  of  one  Mark 
Twain  seemed  to  have  a  popular  appeal 
of  a  sort.  Yet  in  this  same  volume 
were  long  and  seripus  estimates  of  E. 
P.  Roe,  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Ik  Marvel, 
Nat  Willis,  and  a  score  of  others  now 
entirely  forgotten.  I  saw  the  book  in 
1901. 

"But  that  is  not  all,  by  any  means. 
In  my  day — this  is  from  1895-6,  at 
which  time  I  first  took  notice  of  things 
literary — I  have  seen  quite  every  book 
of  any  real  literary  distinction,  as  well 
as  the  author  of  the  same  (American 
I  mean)  properly  and  in  some  cases 
deliberately  neglected.  I  have  refer- 
ence to  such  writers  as  Henry  B.  Ful- 
ler, author  of  With  the  Procession' 
and  others;  Hervey  White,  author  of 
'Quicksand';  Will  Payne,  author  of 
'The  Story  of  Eva';  Stephen  French 
Whitman,  author  of  'Predestined'; 
I.  K  Friedman,  author  of  'By  Bread 
Alone';  Harold  Frederic,  author  of 
'The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware'; 
and  Judge  Grant,  who  wrote  'Un- 
leavened Bread',  most  utterly  and 
completely  neglected.  Wild  huzzas 
for  such  writers  as  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  Owen  Wister,  Winston  Church- 
ill, the  Reverend  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Robert 
W.  Chambers,  and  so  on — ^but  not  a 
worth-while  critical  word  for  any 
of  these  men.  They  were  and  re- 
main outside  the  pale  of  decent  Amer- 
ican letters.  In  almost  every  case 
they  succeeded  in  writing  but  one 
book  before  the  iron  hand  of  con- 
vention took  hold  of  them.  Will  Payne 
wrote  'The  Story  of  Eva',  a  fine  piece 
of  American  realism,  and  then  quit — 
started  to  make  a  decent  living  by 
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writing  for  The  Saturday  Evenin^r 
X  Post*.  Stephen  French  Whitman  quit 
after  his  Tredestined\  Not  a  thing 
since.  Norris  wrote  'McTeague'  and 
the  'The  Octopus'.  Then  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  publishers  who  con- 
verted him  completely  to  The  Pit',  a 
bastard  bit  of  romance  of  the  best  seller 
variety.  Hamlin  Garland  wrote  'Main- 
Traveled  Roads' — ^his  one  book»  by  the 
way — and  then  diluted  a  clear  realistic 
vision  with  as  much  sweetness  and 
light  as  he  thought  would  keep  him 
respectable  (on  the  calling  lists  of 
American  manufacturers  of  plows  and 
elevators  and  saws,  possibly)  and  sell 
a  few  more  books.  After  that — ^well, 
you  know  the  rest.  Even  Chambers 
wrote  one  good  book.  The  King  in 
Yellow*,  proving  that  he  could  have 
written  more  of  the  same.  He  delib- 
erately chose  the  best  seller  grade,  I 
fancy.  Unquestionably  Jack  London 
did  so.  I  have  read  several  short 
stories  which  proved  what  he  could  do. 
But  he  did  not  feel  that  he  cared  for 
want  and  public  indifference.  Hence 
his  many  excellent  romances." 

The  novelist  turned  from  the  ex- 
periences of  authors  to  consideration 
of  the  public  and  its  taste. 

"No,  distinctly  our  American  world 
is  unfriendly  to  letters  in  their  best 
or  truly  interpretative  sense,"  he  con- 
tinued. "An  American,  outside  of  his 
business,  cannot  possibly  look  life  in 
the  face.  In  trade  he  will  lie,  cheat, 
swindle,  steal,  lure,  trap,  rob,  and  slay 
in  every  conceivable  fashion,  moving 
heaven  and  earth  to  destroy  his  com- 
petitor and  seem  better  than  he  is,  but 
when  he  reads  or  writes,  assuming 
that  he  can  do  either,  he  wants  and 
expects  the  world  to  be  pictured  as  a 
realm  of  surpassing  excellence.  In  his 
books  all  men  must  be  honest,  kind, 
and  true;  all  women,  more  especially 
his  wife  and  daughters,  pure  as  driven 


snow.  There  are  no  cruel,  sneaky,  con* 
niving  business  men  in  all  the  walks  of 
trade  such  as  he  ornaments,  none — at 
least  not  in  his  books.  But  read  the 
sweet  mush  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  average  American  paper.  How 
good  all  these  business  men  are,  or 
should  be.  Then  turn,  if  you  will,  to 
the  records  of  the  courts  before  which 
these  men  are  called  to  answer  for 
their  crimes.  It  is  to  laugh.  But  no 
American  book  must  reflect  that.  It  is 
low,  sordid,  not  the  sort  of  thing  the 
people  should  read,  because,  in  good 
sooth,  it  gives  one  a  bad  impression  of 
the  American  business  man,  the  Amer- 
ican father,  the  American  son,  the 
American  mother,  the  American 
daughter.  Hence  the  writer  of  a  seri- 
ous interpretation  of  America  is  more 
or  less  a  scoundrel,  a  low  fellow.  I 
hope  I  have  the  honor  to  be  one. 

"You  ask  me  about  criticism.  Well, 
in  the  face  of  such  conditions  how 
can  the  serious  and  discriminating 
critic,  any  more  than  the  serious  and 
interpretative  writer,  flourish?  Your 
best  critic,  like  your  best  writer,  must 
not  only  have  something  to  interpret, 
but  he  must  be  allowed  to  interpret  it; 
in  other  words,  have  a  market  for  his 
interpretations,  once  he  has  found  a 
writer  or  two  or  ten  to  interpret.  In 
America  the  best  a  critic  of  this  stature 
can  do  is  to  pen  a  lament  to  the  effect 
that  he  has  so  little  to  write  about. 
The  things  he  can  laud  or  enthuse  over 
are  few  and  far  between.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  our  best  contem- 
porary critics  of  both  the  book  and  the 
stage  are  not  only  loud  and  bitter  in 
their  denunciation  of  the  annual 
American  literary  output,  but  also  of 
the  inmiense  audiences  which  the  same 
persistently  obtain.  They  laugh  and 
swear  at  the  authors  and  playwrights, 
as  the  case  may  be,  but  they  laugh 
and  swear  even  louder  at  the  public 
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which  accepts  them  so  enthusiastically. 
Of  really  exceptional  men  they  have 
very  little  to  say,  because,  in  truth, 
there  are  so  few  at  work  in  America. 
One  critic  solemnly  proclaims  that  he 
is  tired  of  hearing  the  same  few 
writers  over  and  over.  Even  so,  but 
who  or  what  is  to  blame?  The  critics, 
the  writers,  or  the  land  itself?  I  say 
the  land. 

"The  time  is  not  propitious  for  fine 
letters.  America  is  too  busy  construct- 
ing material  equipment  for  more  life. 
At  best  art  is  a  byproduct.  It  is  free, 
surplus,  joyous  energy — something 
over  and  above  material  necessity. 
Perhaps  the  American  has  not  reached 
that  free  material  state  where  he  can 
afford  to  pause  and  think,  aside  from 
material  things,  of  course.  It  may  be 
that  once  he  has  built  all  the  need- 
ful bridges,  dug  all  the  needful 
mines,  erected  all  the  needed  sky- 
scrapers, built  all  the  necessary  roads 
and  factories  and  machines,  he  will 
pause  to  meditate  upon  the  many 
things  he  has  done  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  done  them.  Possibly. 
But  also  possibly  not.  In  my  humble 
judgment,  or  according  to  my  taste, 
the  great  works,  the  great  commercial 
and  financial  planning  and  execution, 
ought  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  great 
pictures  and  plays  and  books  which 
should  somehow  picture  and  interpret 
the  same.  Maybe  I  am  wrong.  Per- 
haps this  is  not  the  way.  Perhaps 
this  can  all  be  done  best  after  the  fact. 
But  can  it?  I  have  the  feeling  that  if 
it  is  not  well  and  beautifully  done  now 
it  will  never  be  done.  Rome  did  not 
interpret  itself  and  so  remains  unin- 
terpreted. Greece  truly  interpreted 
itself  in  many  ways  and  so  we  know 
Greece.  Russia,  England,  and  France 
have  done  well,  very  well,  more  par- 
ticularly Russia,  But  how  about 
America?    The  great  century  that  re- 


cently closed,  for  instance?  The  one 
through  which  we  are  living  now?  I 
think  we  have  precious  little  to  show 
for  them,*' 

I  asked  Dreiser,  who  has  been  in 
touch  with  the  motion  picture  industry 
and  its  people  for  a  year,  what  he 
thought  of  the  cinema. 

"Despite  many  defects",  he  said,  "I 
think  the  movies  show  more  of  an  ad- 
vance than  our  current  books  or  plays. 
As  I  see  most  books  and  plays  they  are 
somewhat  more  sensibly  interpreted  in 
the  films  than  on  the  stage  or  between 
cheap  covers.  Some  moving  picture 
directors  appear  to  have  more  brains 
and  taste  than  most  of  the  authors 
whose  works  they  handle.  Yet  this  is 
not  a  clean  bill  of  health  for  the 
movies  by  any  means.  They  have  a 
long  way  to  go,  but  they  give  some  evi- 
dence of  being  on  their  way.  The 
trouble  with  movies  as  they  stand  and 
as  they  apparently  must  remain,  is 
that  they  are  a  composite  of  applied 
brains  and  borrowed  ideas.  But  even 
so  they  are  in  the  main  truer  to  fact 
than  the  books  and  plays  from  which 
they  are  taken." 

IV 

To  those  who  have  been  put  to 
thought  in  the  matter  there  is,  cer- 
tainly enough,  little  that  is  new  here, 
either  as  fact  or  as  Dreiser  doctrine. 
In  the  end  the  wonder  is  not  Dreiser's 
— ^that  Poe  wrote  anything  at  all  in  the 
face  of  personal  slander  and  artistic 
misunderstanding  —  but  a  general 
marvel  that  Dreiser  keeps  steadfastly 
on  his  way  in  the  teeth  of  organized, 
commercialized,  capitalized  Philistin- 
ism such  as  was  unknown  two  genera- 
tions ago. 

No  one  can  write  of  this  man  with- 
out wondering  and  searching  at  him 
as  a  most  provocative  phenomenon. 
His  is  the  only  sustain^  fine  phrase  7 
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floonding  in  the  cacoi^ony  of  Ameri- 
can fiction  making. 

The  facts  as  to  his  life  are  well 
enough  known.  He  was  bom  in  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  in  1871,  the  twelfth  of 
thirteen  children  of  a  woolen  weaver, 
whose  factory  was  destroyed  when 
Theodore  was  a  child,  leaving  the  fam- 
ily in  Sony  poverty.  He  is  of  Rhenish 
Catholic  blood  and  his  father  was  not 
only  a  devotee  but  a  zealot.  His  much 
older  brother  was  the  celebrated  Paul 
Dresser,  the  Broadway  king  of  low- 
brow balladry,  whose  popularity 
twenty-five  years  ago  was  as  profound 
as  his  younger  brother's  more  recent 
neglect  For  a  number  of  years  Theo- 
dore Dreiser  was  a  newspaper  report- 
er, employed  on  dailies  in  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Cleveland,  and  New  York.  His 
"Sister  Carrie"  was  begun  while  he 
was  reporting  on  a  western  newspaper 
and  its  completion  followed  his  advent 
in  New  York,  where  he  also  wrote 
short  stories  for  a  time,  edited  various 
magazines  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
finally  quit  the  commercial  literary 
field  in  disgust  and  went  resolutely 
back  to  his  novel  writing. 

Dreiser  attended  the  Indiana  public 
schools  and  was  for  one  year  in  the 
state  university.  Then  necessity 
forced  him  out  into  breadwinning.  He 
was  never  out  of  the  country  until  he 
had  reached  forty  and  begun  to  be 
celebrated.  He  has  read  foreign  liter- 
ary men  only  in  translation,  since  he 
speaks  no  languages  have  his  own,  re- 
membering even  the  German  of  his 
parents  most  imperfectly. 
^  The  newspaper  work  of  the  young 
Dreiser  shows  itself  as  a  much  more 
vital  factor  than  any  of  his  critics 
have  noted  or  his  apologists  admitted. 
Nothing  is  so  certain  as  that  report- 
ing opened  his  eyes  and  stripped  him 
of  a  thousand  illusions.  No  other  ex- 
perience teaches  men  such  sovereign 


contempt  for  names  and  reputations, 
such  healthy  skepticism  of  externals 
and  masks,  such  clear  understanding 
of  the  motives  which  yeast  under  the 
surface  of  life  and  bring  about  its  ac- 
tions and  reactions.  In  no  other  pro- 
fession is  curiosity  about  life  and  its 
individuals — ^that  noblest  of  vices — 
practised  as  a  recognized  art,  with  its 
conventions  and  its  highly  developed 
technique.  Dreiser  himself  confesses 
the  journalistic  debt  on  a  hundred 
pages. 

On  the  other  hand  much  of  the  loose, 
careless,  bad  writing  this  author  has 
done — the  one  thing  that  has  always 
given  his  stupid  detractors  something 
real  to  hang  their  plaints  upon — is 
also  to  be  charged  to  newspi^r  woric 
The  journalese  cries  out  from  almost 
every  page  of  the  writer's  text.  The 
solecisms  of  the  reporter  are  every- 
where. The  stock  phrases  of  the  head- 
line builder  and  the  "lead"  writer  ring 
through  his  golden  thought  with 
brassy  dissonances.  All  this  has  been 
said  nauseously  often  but  always  with- 
out understanding  of  the  cause. 

The  truth  is  that  Dreiser's  whole 
technical  training  as  a  writer  has  been 
acquired  in  the  news  foundries  and 
that  he  has  since  been  too  busy  observ- 
ing, interpreting,  and  translating  life, 
too  absorbed  in  the  elemental  struggle 
between  man  and  nature,  between  self - 
constituted  right  and  helpless  truth,  to 
devote  time  to  the  correction  and  re- 
construction of  his  writing.  Any 
writer  who  has  once  fallen  into  the 
mire  of  the  journalese  is  doomed  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  cleansing 
himself  or  to  go  unclean. 

Personally,  though  I  have  myself 
been  fool  enough  to  carp  and  bluster 
at  his  inept  writing  and  to  urge  all 
manner  of  changes,  I  am  certain  now 
that  any  attempt  to  make  a  stylist  of 
the  man  or  to  divert  his  thought  from 
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the  thing  he  is  trying  to  say  to  the 
manner  of  its  saying,  can  only  result 
in  ruin.  If  Flaubert  can  be  rated 
among  the  immortals  for  his  style,  de- 
spite obvious  faults  of  philosophy  and 
sense  and  despite  occasional  preoccu- 
pation with  the  merely  libidinous,  so 
Dreiser  ought  to  be  exalted  for  the 
content  and  inner  beauty  of  his  work, 
letting  the  matter  of  scriptic  nicety 
rest. 

For  those  who  insist  on  seeing 
Dreiser  as  not  quite  American  it  may 
be  suggested  that  his  constant  "jour- 
nalisms'* form  the  only  semi-polite 
language  that  has  had  its  origin 
among  us,  and  for  those  who  persist 
in  the  asinine  sweeping  assertion, 
"He  can't  write",  there  is  the  truth 
that  many  passages  of  Dreiser's  best 
work  ring  with  an  eloquence  and  sin- 
cerity beyond  the  achievement  of  any 
of  the  stylists  so  dear  to  the  mealy 
mouth.  There  is  in  a  respectable  body 
of  his  writing  a  beauty  beyond  com- 
mon conception  and  a  literary  effect 
often  laboriously  but  always  tellingly 
achieved. 

Dreiser  is  not  a  schooled  craftsman, 
to  be  sure.  That  is  why  there  is  an 
appalling  unevenness  in  his  product. 
He  is  in  the  main  an  instinctive  artist. 
Whether  he  knows  how  he  gets  certain 
effects,  seems  to  me  doubtful.  At 
least,  I  never  expect  to  hear  him  ar- 
ticulate enough  to  reveal  the  method. 

Our  obscurantists  will  certainly  never 
accept  this  man  and  never  grant  the 
truth  of  his  work,  not  because,  as  they 
set  up,  he  is  not  typical  of  America, 
but  precisely  because  he  is  so  faith- 
fully America's  expounder  and  de- 
picter  and  so  inescapably  the  product 
of  this  country  and  this  time.  His 
naive  approach  to  many  of  the  refine- 
ments of  life;  his  insatiable,  youthful 
curiosity  about  everything — ^matters 
the  most  weighty  and  the  most  trivial ; 


his  untiring  and  unstinting  energy; 
his  very  cumbrous  and  laboring  appli- 
cation of  force  to  great  obstacles  and 
his  triumphant  surmounting  of  them 
— ^all  these  things  belong  to  us  and  to 
our  time.  No  other  people  and  no 
other  social  state  in  all  the  cortege  of 
history  could  have  wombed  this  man. 
There  is  thus  an  indefeasible  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  literary  cognates 
of  Dreiser.  H.  L.  Mencken  long  since 
set  down  Ck)nrad  and  Hardy  as  his 
only  recognizable  relatives  and  this 
judgment  seems  to  me  accurate  and 
penetrating.  Not  that  either  of  these 
men  writes  or  constructs  remotely 
after  the  Dreiser  fashion,  but  that 
both  think  and  feel  and  see  their  sub- 
ject as  he.  Mr.  Mencken  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  guerdonless  questing  of 
these  men,  the  seeking  without  find- 
ing, as  he  expresses  it.  Hardy  has  put 
into  his  own  verse  this  view  of  the 
plight  of  mankind : 

this  brake  Cimmerian 

Through    which    we    grope,    and    from    whose 

thorns  we  ache. 
While  still  we  scan 
Round  oar  fraU  faltering  progress  for   some 

path  or  plan. 

There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  in  these 
three  sons  of  disenchantment,  a 
marked  difference  of  progress  along 
the  road  of  disbelief  and  disavowal. 
Hardy  strikes  me  as  having  arrived  in 
his  senectitude  at  a  positivism  of  ne- 
gation. He  no  longer  doubts.  He  de- 
nies. Nothing  of  the  old  faith  of  man- 
kind remains.  He  has  trod  all  but  the 
last  reaches  of  the  path.  He  knows  it 
ends  in  nothing.  All  his  scanning  has 
disclosed  nothing. 

In  Conrad,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  still  the  passionate  note  of  question- 
ing, the  bitter  bright  song  of  the 
seeker.  But  unless  I  fail  to  read  into 
him  something  that  is  there,  he  seeks 
without  hope  of  finding,  without  any 
deep  wish  to  find.   His  only  philosophy ' 
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seems  to  me  expressed  through  man 
driven  darkly  to  his  day's  work  by 
some  blind  energy  driving  blind  mat- 
ter, and  whither?      He  rarely  asks. 

Dreiser,  as  I  apprehend  the  man,  is 
not  yet  so  remote,  not  so  sure  of  his 
negation,  not  ready  to  detach  himself 
from  the  woe  of  men.  Not  long  ago 
I  asked  him,  a  little  idly,  I  fear,  what 
conclusions  he  had  come  to  about  it 
and  about;  what  changes  time  had 
etched  upon  himself.  Here  is  a  para- 
graph from  his  letter: 

"I  think,  for  one  thing,  I  am  much 
more  philosophic  than  I  once  was,  for 
which  fault  may  whatever  powers 
there  be  forgive  me.  Next,  I  may  be 
somewhat  less  romantic,  though  I 
doubt  it.  In  some  respects  I  think  I 
am  a  better  liver;  not  so  depressed 
about  the  tragic  aspect  of  things.  The 
thing  takes  on  the  look,  at  times,  of  a 
very  badly  played  melo-drama.  At 
other  times  I  get  a  little  cross,  but 
that  is  only  when  I  cannot  find  refuge 
in  either  work  or  play.  I  never  can 
and  never  want  to  bring  myself  to  the 
place  where  I  can  ignore  the  sensitive 
and  seeking  individual  in  his  pitiful 
struggle  with  nature, — with  his  enor- 
mous urges  and  his  pathetic  equip- 
ment. As  I  see  him  he  is  too  often  a 
poorly  armed  and  undernourished, 
and  none  too  courageous  private,  sent 
over  the  top  at  dawn  against  his  wish 
or  will  in  the  face  of  a  veritable  hell 
fire.  We  should,  all  of  us,  like  so  much 
to  live  and  be  somebody  in  this  great, 
indifferent,  cruel  swirl.  And  only  see 
what  in  the  main  happens  to  us. 
Think  back  over  the  many  you  have 
known.  So  many  who  have  tried  so 
hard  and  failed  are  in  my  thoughts  too 
much,  perhaps.  When  I  think  of  them, 
as  I  do  a  great  deal,  I  haven't  the  heart 
to  'get  too  gay',  as  the  expression  is." 

Here  is  the  already  mentioned  "ges- 


ture of  pity",  but  there  is  also  about 
it  the  strong  movement  of  fellow  feel- 
ing, the  absence  of  chill  detachment. 
There  is  no  Jovianism  here  and  no 
Nietzschean  contdh^t  for  the  weak 
and  worthless.  Just  this  absence  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  stigmata  of  the 
Dreiser  work.  I  must  confess  that  he 
is  often  all  too  human  for  my  palate, 
too  much  involved  in  the  drama. 

So  there  is  in  Theodore  Dreiser'^ 
questing  still  the  -huinan  note  of  wish- 
fulness.  I  do  not  think  he  expects  to 
find.  Consciously  he  probably  does  not 
hope  to  find,  but  in  his  unconscious 
there  labors  still  the  pitiful  deep 
hunger  of  mankind  for  some  satisfac- 
tory and  impossible  solution.  Perhaps 
this  explains  the  much  noted  preoccu- 
pation of  his  with  the  so-called  unseen 
world,  with  semi-mystical  subjects 
such  as  underlie  some  of  his  minor 
work.  Whether  this  is  only  a  mild 
concern  or  whether  its  hold  upon  the 
writer  will  augment  with  time,  seems 
to  me  a  matter  of  vital  interest  but  one 
which  cannot  now  be  discussed  for 
lack  of  evidence. 

At  any  rate,  here  you  have  a  man 
who  stands  leagues  aloof  from  all 
other  literary  figures  in  the  country 
and  may  not  be  seriously  compared 
with  any  of  his  predecessors  excepting 
the  two  or  three  abused  masters. 

Says  Sherwood  Anderson: 

"The  feet  of  Dreiser  are  making  a 
path  for  us,  the  brutal  heavy  feet. 
They  are  tramping  through  the  wil- 
derness, making  a  path.  Presently  the 
path  will  be  a  street,  with  great  arches 
overhead  and  delicately  carved  spires 
piercing  the  sky.  Along  the  street 
will  run  children,  shouting*  'Look  at 
me' — ^forgetting  the  heavy  feet  of 
Dreiser." 

I  think  the  children  will  not  be  able 
to  forget. 


THE  POEMS  OF  THE  MONTH 

(December,  1920) 

Selected  by  Louis  Untermeyer 


No  spectacle  is  more  ludicrous  to 
the  gods — and  to  men — ^than 
when  man,  the  fallible,  attempts  infal- 
libility. Let  a  person  begin  to  set  up 
as  an  oracle,  let  him  judge  anything — 
from  a  poetry  contest  to  a  dog  fight — 
and  his  friends,  yielding  to  the  uni- 
versal distrust  of  man  in  the  r61e  of 
the  omniscient,  will  first  rally,  then 
avoid,  and  finally  waylay  and  do  away 
with  him.  The  contempt  in  which  um- 
pires are  held  is  significant.. . .  Hav- 
ing profited  by  these  conclusions,  I 
wish  to  disclaim  any  pretense  of 
"judging"  the  poetry  of  any  month. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  Decem- 
ber seems  to  be — ^but  why  should  I 
hesitate  to  be  dogmatic? — ^the  out- 
standing feature  is  the  group  of  four 
poems  contributed  to  "Harper's  Maga- 
zine" by  Robert  Frost.  But  having 
said  this  much,  it  is  difficult  to  choose 
one  of  the  quartet  for  quotation.  All 
contain  the  Frostian  characteristic: 
the  distinction  of  utterance  coupled 
with  an  unusual  dignity  of  mind;  the 
quiet  magic  that,  without  ever  rais- 
ing its  voice,  is  so  eloquent  in  "North 
of  Boston"  and  the  later  lyrics.  The 
first  of  these  four,  the  sharply  con- 
densed "Fire  and  Ice",  will  find  new 
niches  in  forthcoming  anthologies; 
"Wild  Grapes",  a  feminine  companion- 
piece  to  the  boy-swung  "Birches",  is 
delightful  in  its  whimsical  picture, 
magnificent  in  its  last  ten  lines;  "The 
Valley's  Singing  Day"  is  one  of 
Frost's  loveliest  lyrics.  I  select  his 
"The  Need  of  Being  Versed  in  Coun- 


try Things"  chiefly  because  it  reveals 
this  poet's  half-ironic  raillery  as  well 
as  his  fresh  apperceptions.  The  back- 
ground of  the  burned  house  is  never 
allowed  to  become  "grim" — and  the 
birds  that,  in  such  a  poem,  would  be 
humanized  and  made  to  cry  over  the 
ruins Well,  one  must 

...  be  versed  in  country  things 
Not  to  believe  the  phoebes  wept. 

E.  A.  Robinson's  sonnet  "Vain  Gra- 
tuities" illustrates  that  intellectual 
and  technical  precision  which  distin- 
guishes all  of  this  author's  work  from 
the  early  "The  Children  of  the  Night" 
(1894)  to  the  recently  published  "The 
Three  Taverns".  This  is  craftsman- 
ship of  a  high  order — and  something 
that  is  far  beyond  technique.  The  last 
two  lines  of  the  sestet  reveal  one  of 
Robinson's  favorite  effects ;  a  way  of 
capping  a  casual  and  almost  colorless 
poem  with  a  sudden  brilliance. 

Amy  Lowell's  "A  Grave  Song" 
which  appears  in  the  same  number  of 
"The  New  Republic"  as  Robinson's 
poem,  calls  attention  to  the  decided 
leap  forward  which  this  weekly  has 
taken  in  the  quality  of  the  verse  it  is 
printing.  Miss  Lowell's  sharp  quat- 
rains are  in  her  best  macabre  vein. 

As  a  fourth  choice,  I  have  wavered 
between  William  EUery  Leonard's 
crashing  protest  "The  Lynching  Bee" 
(from  "The  Nation")  and  Osbert  Sit- 
well's  intense  little  lyric  "Dead  Man's 
Wood"  (from  "Poetry").  I  quote  the 
latter,  chiefly  because  Leonard's  fierce 
outcry  is  over  four  hundred  lines  long. 
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THE  NEED  OF  BEING  VERSED  IN 
COUNTRY  THINGS 


The  house  had  gone  to  bring  again 
To  the  midnight  sky  a  sanset  glow. 

Now  the  chimney  was  all  of  the  house 
stood. 
Like  a  pistil  after  the  petals  go. 


that 


rhe  bam  opposed  across  the  way, 

That  would  have  Joined  the  house  in  flame 
Had  it  been  the  will  of  the  wind,  was  left 

To  bear  forsaken  the  place's  name. 

No  more  it  opened  with  all  one  end 
For  teams  that  came  by  the  stony  road 

To  drum  on  the  floor  with  scurrying  hoofs 
And  brush  the  mow  with  the  summer  load. 

The  birds  that  came  to  it  through  the  air 
At  broken  windows  flew  out  and  in. 

Their  murmur  more  like  the  sigh  we  sigh 
From  too  much  dwelling  on  what  has  been. 

Yet  for  them  the  lilac  renewed  its  leaf. 

And  the  aged  elm,  though  touched  with  fire ; 

And  the  dry  pump  flung  up  an  awkard  arm ; 
And  the  fence  post  carried  a  strand  of  wire. 

For  them  there  was  really  nothing  sad. 

But  though   they  rejoiced  in   the  nest  they 
kept. 
One  had  to  be  versed  in  country  things 

Not  to  believe  the  phcebes  wept. 

Robert  Frost 
— Harper'*  Magaaine 


A  GRAVE  SONG 

I*ve  a  pocketful  of  emptiness  for  you,  my  Dear. 
I*ve  a  heart  like  a  loaf  was  baked  yesteryear, 
i'TS  a  mind  like  ashes  spilt  a  week  ago, 
I're  a  hand  like  a  rusty,  cracked  corkscrew. 

Can  you  flourish  on  nothing  and  flnd  it  good  ? 
Can  you  make  petrifaction  do  for  food? 
Can  you  warm  yourself  at  ashes  on  a  stone? 
Can  you  give  my  hand  the  cunning  which  has 
gone? 

If  you  can,  I  will  go  and  lay  me  down 
And  kiss  the  edge  of  your  purple  gown. 
I  will  rise  and  walk  with  the  sun  on  my  head. 
Will  you  walk   with  me,   will  you  follow  the 
dead? 


Amy  Lowell 
— The  New  Republic 


VAIN  GRATUITIES 

Never  was  there  a  man  much  uglier 

In  the  eyes  of  other  women,  or  more  grim : 

'The  Lord  has  flUed  her  chalice  to  the  brim. 

So  let  us  pray  she's  a  philosopher," 

They  said;    and  there  was  more  they  said  of 

her— 
Deeming  it,  after  twenty  years  with  him, 
No  wonder  that  she  kept  her  flgure  slim 
And  always  made  you  think  of  lavender. 

But  she,  demure  as  ever,  and  as  fair, 

Almost,  as  they  remembered  her  before 

She  found  him,  would  have  laughed  had  she 

been  there; 
And  all  they  said  would  have  been  heard  no 

more 
Than  foam  that  washes  on  an  island  shore 
Where  there  are  none  to  listen  or  to  care. 

Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 
— The  New  Republic 


DEAD  MAN'S  WOOD 

In  Dead  Man's  Wood 

The  rustling  trees 
Shiver,  shudder 

In  the  breeze. 

The  bird-song  drips 

On  Dead  Man's  Wood, 
Trickles  through 

Like  falling  blood. 

And  if  the  sun 

Gives  forth  its  light. 
The  yellow  glory 

Turns  ash-white. 

The  dark  tall  trees, 

When  day  is  past, 
Draw  back  their  leaves, 

Pale  and  aghast. 

When  rusty  shadows 

Fall  at  dusk. 
Surely  the  spirit 

Leaves  its  husk? 

All  night,  aU  day, 

Within  this  cover, 
1  sit  and  wait 

For  my  dead  lover. 

Osbert  Sitwell 
— Poetry;   A  Magagine  of  Yerte 


Bditob'8  Notb. — Bach  month  Thb  Bookman  toill  eelect  a  group  of  poems  from  the  American 
periodioala.  These  will  he  submitted  to  a  prominent  poet  or  critic  who  will  choose  from  them 
•*The  Poems  of  the  Month",  though  he  will  be  free  to  add  any  others  he  may  prefer.  Mr.  Unter- 
meyer  wiU  act  as  arbiter  for  March  and  April.  The  complete  list  of  poems  selected  will  be  found 
in  the  Gossip  Shop, 


AMERICA  AND  THE  YOUNG  INTELLECTUAL 

(An  Answer  to  "The  National  Genius**  in  the  January  "Atlantic  Monthly^) 

By  Harold  Steams 


IN  "The  Atlantic"  for  January  Stuart 
P.  Sherman  has  the  leading  article, 
caUed  "The  National  Genius",  which 
is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer  inasmuch 
as  the  substance  of  the  discussion  is 
really  a  hortatory  appeal  to  our 
younger  artists  and  writers.  The  ar- 
ticle is  written  with  humor  and  vigor; 
it  is  extremely  able  and  clear,  setting 
forth  a  definite  point  of  view  the  im- 
plications of  which  suggest  a  consist- 
ent philosophy  of  life.  It  is  because 
Mr.  Sherman  makes  articulate  an  atti- 
tude more  or  less  consciously  shared 
by  the  majority  of  what  we  may  term 
the  tolerant  and  enlightened  part  of 
the  generation  preceding  us,  and  be- 
cause, in  common  with  a  much  larger 
group  of  the  younger  generation  than 
Mr.  Sherman  suspects,  I  believe  this 
attitude  a  rather  tragically  ill-in- 
formed one,  that  I  have  ventured  to 
reply  to  it.  The  problem  of  America 
and,  or  as  I  should  say,  versus  the 
young  intellectual — and  why,  in  the 
simplest  sense  of  interest  in  intellec- 
tual things,  should  we  hesitate  to  use 
the  term?  why  should  it  carry  with  it 
a  faint  aura  of  effeminate  gentility? — 
is  of  first-rate  importance.  Discussion 
of  it  illuminates  many  aspects  of  our 
cultural  life.  And  never  was  it  more 
timely  than  today. 

Let  me  begin  by  stating  as  straight- 
forwardly as  I  can  Mr.  Sherman's 
main  contentions. 

Mr.  Sherman  pictures  himself  at  a 
typical  American  public  dinner,  which 
H.  L.  Mencken  might  characterize  as 


a  Rotary  Club  jubilee  entirely  con- 
trolled by  rugged  right-thinkers.  At 
all  events  there  is  much  talk  of  prog- 
ress and  efficiency,  increased  produc- 
tion, sanitation,  and  sobriety;  and  a 
future  republic  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey  so  potent  that  everybody  will 
then  have  a  flivver,  a  phonograph 
and  hundreds  of  classical  records,  a 
patent  sewage  system,  and  a  wireless 
telephone,  as  well  as  an  individual 
aeroplane  to  transport  him  from  his 
immaculate  home  to  his  electric-trac- 
tor-plowed field  or  to  his  model  fac- 
tory. Churches  and  universities  will 
flourish,  and  all  the  highroads  be  ma- 
cadamized. Citizens  of  this  ideal  state 
will  be  diseaseless,  active,  moral,  and 
above  all  prosperous.  The  picture  of 
the  future  United  States  is  the  con- 
ventional roseate  Utopia  dreamed  of 
by  all  forward-lookers  and  mechanical 
engineers.  It  is  to  be  American 
through  and  through — ^that  is,  shot 
through  and  through  with  moral  ideal- 
ism. 

Perhaps  as  an  after-thought,  the 
chairman  of  the  dinner  then  calls  upon 
a  young  literary  artist  "to  sketch  a 
place  in  our  progranmie  of  democratic 
progress  for  art,  music,  literature,  and 
the  like — in  short,  for  the  superfluous 
things".  The  phrase  grates  on  Mr. 
Sherman,  as  evidently  it  grated  on  the 
young  "literary  artist"  in  question. 
For  this  gentleman,  whom  Mr.  Sher- 
man makes  the  protagonist  for  all  the 
younger  generation  of  literary  and  ar- 
tistic rivoltis,  then  arises  and  delivers 
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himself  of  the  following  blasts:  (1) 
that  the  twin  incubi  of  Democracy  and 
Puritanism  have  made  beauty  a  pros- 
titute to  utility,  and  that  the  younger 
generation  of  artists  and  writers  has 
seen  through  the  solemn  humbug  of  a 
future  ideal  republic,  envisaging  the 
failure  of  civilization  not  only  in  the 
present  but  in  the  future;  (2)  that 
the  said  younger  generation  wants 
only  to  be  emancipated  from  the  kind 
of  people  that  have  spoken  earlier  at 
this  dinner,  for  it  imports  its  philos- 
ophy in  fragments  from  beyond  the 
borders  of  Anglo-Saxonia — from  Ire- 
land, Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  not 
forgetting  to  draw  upon  "the  quick 
Semitic  intelligence";  (8)  that  art  is 
"letting  oneself  out  completely  and 
perfectly",  and  that  the  chief  thing  to 
let  out  is  the  long  repressed  sexual  im- 
pulses, recently  unearthed  by  that 
prince  of  psychologists  Professor  Sig- 
mund  Freud,  for  "most  of  the  evil  in 
the  world  is  due  to  self-control". 

Now  the  justness  of  this  touching 
picture  of  the  younger  generation  of 
artists  and  writers,  I  can  hardly  leave 
to  Mr.  Sherman's  conscience.  He  may 
personally  know  individuals  of  the 
type  described  above,  but  I  don't,  and 
I  frankly  doubt  if  many  such  individu- 
als exist.  Certainly  if  they  do,  they 
are  not  typical.  The  picture  Mr.  Sher- 
man has  sketched  is  a  caricature  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  i.  e.,  a 
kernel  of  truth  covered  by  different 
individual  absurdities  and  weaknesses. 
The  kernel  of  truth,  of  course,  is  in 
the  depiction  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion as  in  revolt  against  the  right- 
thinkers  and  the  forward-lookers.  It 
18  in  revolt;  it  does  dislike,  almost  to 
the  point  of  hatred  and  certainly  to 
the  point  of  contempt,  the  type  of  peo- 
ple dominant  in  our  present  civiliza- 
tion, the  people  who  actually  "run 
things".    I  shall  even  go  so  far  with 


Mr.  Sherman  as  to  agree  that  this  is  a 
thoroughly  unfortunate  state  of  af- 
fairs— unfortunate  for  the  people  who 
run  things,  but  even  more  unfortunate 
for  the  youngsters.  The  fact  of  the 
hostility  is  not  in  dispute.  But  I  do 
most  vigorously  dispute  the  reasons 
Mr.  Sherman  gives  for  its  existence, 
the  individual  irresponsibility  he  im- 
plies. Quite  the  contrary  is  the  case, 
as  I  shall  try  to  show  later.  However, 
to  return  to  the  argument 

Mr.  Sherman  goes  home  rather 
sadly  from  this  dinner,  meditating  on 
the  folly  of  youth  and  reflecting  on  the 
love  of  notoriety  in  aU  ages.  The 
Restoration  fellows,  too,  he  ponders, 
were  likewise  in  revolt  at  the  Puri- 
tans; they  "let  themselves  out"  with 
a  vengeance;  did  not  two  wits  and 
poets  of  good  King  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond's time  strip  themselves  naked  and 
run  through  the  streets,  singing  las- 
civious songs?  Yet  somehow  they  did 
not  count,  these  Restoration  rivolUs; 
they  made  no  headway  against  "the 
sense  of  the  whole  English  nation". 
They  left  no  impress,  and  today  hardly 
their  names  are  remembered. 

Mr.  Sherman  continues  to  meditate. 
Beauty,  he  says,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  has  a  heart  full  of  service.  It  is 
impossible  to  separate  art  from  the 
service  to  truth,  morals,  and  democ- 
racy. Our  forefathers  were  not 
"grim" ;  did  they  not  envisage  among 
the  inalienable  rights  of  mankind  "the 
pursuit  of  happiness"?  The  artist 
must  send  us  these  moments  of  happi- 
ness and  delight  as  often  as  he  can; 
but  he  does  so  permanently  and  most 
truly  not  by  divorcing  himself  from 
the  moralities  of  our  time  and  custom 
and  inviting  us  to  sensuous  indulgence, 
but  by  kindling  the  austerer  ministers 
till  they  glow  with  passion.  Further, 
there  is  the  whole  question  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  artist  to  society.    Can  an 
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artist  divorce  himself  from  it,  or  be  in 
fundamental  revolt  against  its  chief 
characteristics?  Mr.  Sherman  thinks 
not.  But  then,  what  is  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  American  society?  Its 
moral  ''idealism",  he  replies,  adroitly 
quoting  Emerson,  Whitman,  and  Tho- 
reau,  even  Mr.  Spingam  and  Mr. 
Dreiser,  to  prove  that  we  have  this 
vital  national  culture.  Thus  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  artist  should 
try  to  make  contacts  with  that  na- 
tional culture,  fertilize  it,  and  be  fer- 
tilized by  it.  He  should,  so  to  speak, 
climb  on  the  national  band  wagon  of 
moral  idealism  and  see  that  a  few  grsr 
cious  aesthetic  roses  are  festooned 
around  it  as  it  hurries  along  the  hard 
road  of  ethical  and  material  progress. 
First  of  all,  let  me  set  down  my 
points  of  agreement  with  Mr.  Sher- 
man. The  problem  of  the  relation  of 
the  artist  and  writer  to  the  society  in 
which  he  lives  is  a  very  old  one,  and, 
it  seems  to  me,  a  great  deal  of  non- 
sense is  talked  on  both  sides.  Of 
course  no  artist  can  completely  escape 
his  milieu,  and  of  course  in  one  re- 
spect all  great  art  is  disinterested, 
timeless,  equally  true  for  all  ages  and 
all  peoples,  universal.  Yet  there  is  no 
real  conflict  here;  and  as  in  philoso- 
phy the  problem  of  the  one  and  the 
many,  or  unity  in  diversity,  has,  so  to 
speak,  only  a  speculative  interest,  so  in 
life  the  artist,  although  expressing 
something  universal,  must  do  it  with 
the  materials,  with  the  technique,  and 
in  the  idiom  of  the  particular  time  and 
country  in  which  he  finds  himself. 
He  will  thus  be  disinterested  in  his 
art,  or  his  form  of  generalizing  the 
particular,  only  in  proportion  to  the 
sharpness  and  keenness  of  his  interest 
in  the  specific.  He  cannot  in  any  final 
sense  put  by  the  civilization  he  lives 
in.  And  I  think  it  basically  true  that 
a  really  great  artist,  or  writer,  will  ex- 


press the  age  to  which  he  belongs.  He 
will  speak  the  language  of  all  human- 
ity, yet  usually  in  a  provincial  accent. 
In  this  sense,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Sher- 
man. After  all,  great  art  is  art  of  ac- 
ceptance and  fulfilment  of  life;  rarely 
of  repudiation  and  contempt,  and 
never  of  indifference. 

Here  allow  me  a  relevant  digression. 
In  'The  Freeman"  for  the  issue  of  the 
week  of  January  26  Albert  Jay  Nock, 
one  of  the  editors,  offers  a  few  words 
of  advice  to  Messrs.  Sinclair  Lewis, 
Floyd  DeU,  Sherwood  Anderson,  and 
Waldo  Frank,  whose  latest  novels — all 
of  them  dealing  with  contemporary 
American  social  life,  and  with  the  life 
of  the  middle  west  in  particular — ^have 
appeared  with  a  curious  and  provoca- 
tive simultaneity.  All  of  our  novel- 
ists, Mr.  Nock  implies — ^and  these 
younger  men  no  less  than  the  others — 
write  with  a  certain  preoccupation; 
they  have  not  their  inner  eye  on  the 
central  truth  of  the  situation  or  the 
ultimate  truth  of  the  characters  they 
depict,  both  of  which  are  independent 
of  time  or  place.  They  are  preoccu- 
pied with  the  externals  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  art,  which  should  con- 
cern itself  solely  with  "great  emotions, 
great  spiritual  experiences,  great  ac- 
tions". Many  of  our  older  novelists, 
like  Mr.  Howells,  were  primarily  con- 
cerned with  niceness,  as  a  different 
stamp,  like  William  Allen  White,  are 
primarily  concerned  with  morality  and 
Americanism,  so  called.  But  the 
younger  writers  equally  put  their  pri- 
mary concern  in  disparagement  of 
niceness,  morality,  and  Americanism. 
Mr.  Nock  cites  the  example  of  Gogol 
in  rebuttal  to  them  all,  Gogol,  he  says, 
although  he  lived  in  a  regime  of  Rus- 
sian despotism  and  bureaucratic  stu- 
pidity beside  which  the  recent  minis- 
trations of  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Burle- 
son in  our  own  country  appear  the 
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handiwork  of  mere  amateurs,  still  con- 
trived to  do  classic  work,  and  he  did 
it  by  ignoring  that  regime,  by  putting 
by  the  civilization  he  lived  in.  The 
qualities  that  distinguish  his  work  are 
tenderness,  disinterestedness,  and  se- 
renity, and  these  qualities  could  ex- 
press themselves  in  his  work  in  spite 
of  a  hostile  environment.  Let  Messrs. 
Lewis,  Dell,  Anderson,  and  Frank  go 
and  do  likewise,  is  Mr.  Nock's  advice. 
Let  them  also  forget  their  environ- 
ment in  the  sense  in  which  Gogol  did; 
let  them  not  be  preoccupied  with  it  to 
the  extent  of  allowing  it  to  impinge, 
even  for  a  moment,  on  their  art.  They 
can  do  classic  work  no  matter  if  the 
republic  falls,  and  the  Japanese  occupy 
California,  and  the  Mexicans,  New  Or- 
leans. 

Now  although  it  would  no  doubt  be 
an  excellent  thing  if  our  young  novel- 
ists captured  some  of  the  qualities 
that  distinguish  Gogol's  work — ^that 
is,  if  they  came  by  those  qualities  hon- 
estly and  not  imitatively — I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  Mr.  Nock  is  giving 
advice  where  it  is  not  needed,  namely, 
to  geniuses.  Provided  Messrs.  Lewis, 
Dell,  Anderson,  and  Frank  are  ge- 
niuses, they  will  not  need  Mr.  Nock's 
advice  ansrway;  provided  they  are  not 
geniuses,  it  cannot  do  them  any  ulti- 
mate good.  Neither  I,  nor  Mr.  Nock, 
nor  Mr.  Sherman,  need  to  worry  about 
the  real  genius  when  he  appears;  he 
will  be  amply  able  to  look  after  him- 
self. He  will  ignore  his  environment, 
or  repudiate  it,  or  challenge  it,  or 
change  it,  as  he  pleases.  Furthermore, 
I  also  cannot  help  feeling  that  Gogol's 
genius,  great  as  it  was,  was  a  rather 
narrow  and  special  one;  and  that  the 
truly  great  artist  does  not  put  by  his 
contemporary  civilization,  but  that  he 
reflects  and  justifies  it.  One  thinks 
of  Pericles,  and  Shakespeare,  and  Ra- 
belais— universal,  to  be  sure,  yet  each 


one  impossible  in  himself  without  his 
peculiar  age  and  civilization.  For 
strive  as  we  will  to  put  Aesthetic  values 
at  the  top  of  the  ethical  hierarchy 
(and  I  confess  I  think  that  is  where 
they  belong),  in  order  to  be  at  that 
top,  there  must  be  something  under 
them.  A  man  is  a  man  and  a  citizen 
even  before  he  is  an  artist;  and  in  the 
work  of  the  highest  genius,  it  seems 
to  me,  all  the  claims  of  these  different 
sides  of  life  are  coordinated  and  uni- 
fied. 

Yet  in  any  event,  whatever  the  ques- 
tion about  a  special  type  of  genius, 
such  as  Gogol,  ignoring  his  civiliza- 
tion, or  about  whether  the  highest 
type  of  genius  does  or  does  not  ignore 
it  (and  I  certainly  believe  he  does 
not),  there  can  be  no  question  at  all 
that  the  young  intellectual,  the  person 
not  a  genius  yet  with  a  certain  com- 
petence and  a  real  interest  in  human- 
istic things,  mu3t  give  heed  to  it.  He 
will,  perforce,  be  a  part  of  the  social 
and  economic  and  educational  machin- 
ery of  the  country,  albeit  it  may  be 
only  a  dissentient  part.  He  will  be  in- 
terested in  politics,  in  contemporary 
literature,  in  the  type  of  university  life 
we  possess,  in  science,  in  art  and  the 
American  theatre,  in  the  labor  move- 
ment. He  cannot,  and  will  not  wish  to, 
escape  any  of  these  interests.  There 
will  be  the  insistent  problem  of  mak- 
ing a  living  in  an  environment  where, 
admittedly,  interest  in  intellectual 
things  can  hardly  be  said  to  yield 
quick  or  high  dividends.  Above  all 
there  will  be,  as  Mr.  Sherman  himself 
says,  quoting  from  the  forefathers, 
"the  pursuit  of  happiness".  As  a  ra- 
tional individual  he  will  desire  for 
himself  a  happy,  or  as  Aristotle  puts 
it,  the  "good"  life.  He  will  recognize 
that  he  is  a  social  animal,  and  will  try 
to  find  expression  of  and  satisfaction 
for  those  sides  of  his  nature.    But  he 
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wiU  likewise  recognize  the  core  of  ir- 
reducible individualism  that  remains, 
the  spiritual  integrity  as  a  separate 
entity  that  cannot  be  destroyed.  And 
the  happy  life  wiU  be  for  him  the  life 
in  which  these  two  legitimate  claims 
are  harmonized  and  reenforce  one  an- 
other. Thus  far  I  can  go  along  with 
Mr.  Sherman,  and  I  fancy  he  would 
agree  with  the  general  propositions 
advaced  in  this  paragraph. 

The  trouble  comes  when  we  try  to 
apply  these  general  principles  con- 
cretely. What  is  the  national  culture 
which  the  young  man  finds  confront- 
ing him  in  America  today,  and  what 
are  types  of  leaders  of  that  culture 
with  whom  he  is  supposed  to  make 
contact?  Mr.  Sherman  describes  that 
culture  as  one  predominantly  of  a  long 
and  vigorous  tradition,  stiU  in  active 
functioning,  of  moral  idealism.  He 
hesitates  to  name  the  leaders  of  it — 
that  is,  the  contemporary  leaders,  for 
there  is  a  sentimental  passage  about 
Lincoln  which  by  implication  suggests 
that  his  spirit  still  lives  in  his  suc- 
cessors. 

It  is  not  my  business  to  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Sherman  about  what  really  consti- 
tutes American  national  culture,  al- 
though I  believe  he  is  thoroughly 
wrong  in  his  judgment.  As  well  as  a 
single  phrase  can  describe  it,  our  genu- 
ine national  culture,  I  think,  is  one  of 
almost  belligerent  individualism.  To 
be  sure,  a  certain  pioneer  social  docil- 
ity went  with  this,  for  in  a  new  coun- 
try, where  living  was  precarious  and 
dangerous,  all  within  the  group  had  to 
conform  if  it  was  to  be  successful  in 
its  adventure.  When,  nevertheless,  the 
pressure  of  that  social  conformity  be- 
came too  great  to  be  endured,  the  in- 
dividual could  always  go  west,  either 
alone  or  with  his  family.  He  could 
strike  out  for  himself,  and  lead  the 
kind  of  life  he  chose,  worship  God  as 


he  chose.  Precisely  this  type  of  ad- 
venturous pioneers,  unafraid  of  the 
hazard  of  new  dangers,  did  people  our 
country:  it  is  their  spirit,  I  think, 
which  still  constitutes  the  real  Amer- 
ican national  genius,  however  much 
that  genius  may  be  smothered  and 
thwarted  today  in  a  land  that  is  rap- 
idly filling  up  and  that  has  already 
passed  the  turn  from  an  agrarian  to 
an  industrial  nation.  A  good  many  of 
the  younger  generation  would  be  glad 
to  see  a  return  to  that  early  sturdy  in- 
dividualism ;  I  myself  think  affection- 
ately of  my  New  England  forefathers 
who  kept  their  blunderbuss  well  pol- 
ished and  hung  in  a  conspicuous  place 
on  the  wall,  ready  for  highly  individu- 
alistic use  against  the  exactions  of  any 
too  tyrannical  government. 

However,  forgetting  for  the  mo- 
ment the  question  of  tradition,  what 
are  the  facts  ?  Will  Mr.  Sherman  seri- 
ously maintain  that  he  finds  a  genuine 
moral  idealism  dominating  the  coun- 
try today?  Surely  he  is  not  so  naive 
as  to  confuse  the  reformistic  and  "up- 
lift" tendencies  of  our  national  life — 
the  PoUyanna  optimism;  prohibition; 
blue  laws;  exaggerated  reverence  for 
women;  home  and  foreign  missions; 
Protestant  clericalism — with  anything 
a  civilized  man  can  legitimately  call 
moral  idealism.  If  he  looks  things 
squarely  in  the  face,  he  must  recognize 
these  manifestations  of  American  life 
as  in  no  way  related  to  moral  idealism ; 
they  are  the  fine  flower  of  timidity  and 
fear  and  ignorance.  If  Mr.  Sherman 
were  not  so  hostile  to  Freudian  psy- 
chology that  he  persistently  refuses  to 
understand  it  (if  ever  there  was  a  sci- 
entific justification  of  the  ethical  need 
of  restraint,  it  is  to  be  found  there), 
I  should  point  out  to  him  that  this  so- 
called  ''moral  idealism"  is  merely  what 
any  good  psychiatrist  would  instantly 
recognize  as  the  morbid  perversities 
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which  conventionally  accompany  a 
deeply  dissatisfied  human  life.  For 
it  hardly  needs  arguing  that  moral 
idealism  begins  with  intelligence;  the 
trouble  with  what  Mr.  Sherman  is 
pleased  to  describe  as  American  moral 
idealism  is  simply  that  it  is  illiterate 
— it  is  on  the  same  basis  of  reasoning 
as  that  of  a  fanatic  who  says  that  be- 
cause there  is  adultery  in  the  world, 
we  should  kill  off  all  women,  or  be- 
cause there  is  murder,  we  should  cease 
to  make  knives  and  pistols.  It  is  the 
moral  idealism  of  outward  compulsion 
as  against  the  moral  idealism  of  inner 
restraint;  the  moral  order  that  comes 
from  authority  as  against  the  moral 
order  that  comes  from  freedom. 
Which  does  Mr.  Sherman  really  pre- 
fer? 

It  is  significant  that  he  does  not 
mention  the  leaders  of  this  national 
culture.  Let  me  be  specific.  Suppose 
a  young  man,  just  out  of  college  and 
returned  to  his  moderate-sized  home 
town  in  Ohio  (why  not  Marion?),  hon- 
estly tries  to  make  those  contacts  with 
the  national  culture  which  Mr.  Sher- 
man so  vigorously  urges  him  to  make. 
First  he  tries  business ;  where  will  he 
find  the  idealistic  business  man  with  a 
vision  of  a  future  great  moral  repub- 
lic— I  mean  a  real  vision  and  not  a 
hjrpocritical  pretense  put  on  for  the 
sake  of  the  neighbors?  Next  he  tries 
politics;  where  can  he  in  fact  go  but 
to  those  leaders  who  took  a  local  pride 
in  rolling  up  a  big  majority  for 
Brother  Warren?  Then  he  tries  re- 
form and  the  labor  movement ;  can  he 
go  to  a  better  place  than  to  the  leader 
of  the  local  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  and  possibly  to  the  en- 
thusiastic local  manager  of  a  national 
"Open  Shop"  campaign?  Finally,  he 
tries  music,  art,  and  literature;  but 
here  my  hand  falters,  the  picture  is 
too  pathetic.    Perhaps  he  ignores  all 


these  activities;  he  wants  merely  to 
live  a  gracious,  and  amiable,  and  civil- 
ized life  for  himself,  to  be  part  of  an 
interesting  and  intellectual  social 
group  and  do  his  work  honestly  within 
it,  forgetting  the  harshness  of  the  en- 
vironment. Frankly,  has  he  one  chance 
in  a  hundred?  Does  Mr.  Sherman 
seriously  imagine  Mr.  Anderson  being 
fertilized  by  contact  with  his  con- 
gressman? myself  (if  he  knew  my  lik- 
ing for  wine)  being  enlightened  by 
talking  with  Mr.  Volstead?  Mr.  Lewis 
becoming  civilized  by  long  conference 
with  Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts? 

No,  what  the  young  intellectual  ac- 
tually finds  is  that  moral  idealism  is 
precisely  what  the  institutional  life  of 
America  today  does  not  want.  For 
moral  idealism,  if  it  means  anything, 
means  fearlessness  before  the  facts 
and  willingness  to  face  them,  intel- 
lectual integrity,  emotional  honesty, 
the  attempt  to  win  a  moral  order  out 
of  the  jungle  of  experience  without 
bias,  without  any  ax  to  grind,  without 
native  prejudice.  This  kind  of  moral 
idealism  the  younger  generation  has 
in  large  measure;  and  it  is  just  this 
kind  of  moral  idealism  which  the 
younger  generation  finds  nowhere  ex- 
istent in  American  national  life  today* 
The  whole  drift  and  direction  of  our 
national  life,  under  the  control  of  a 
malignant  and  stupid  minority,  fears 
this  kind  of  moral  idealism  as  it  fears 
hell  itself.  In  our  national  life  today 
the  young  intellectual  speedily  finds 
that  he  is  not  wanted.  And  particu- 
larly he  is  not  wanted  if  he  strives  to 
accomplish  just  those  objects,  which  in 
the  abstract  Mr.  Sherman  would  be 
the  first  to  praise — I  mean  intellectual 
integrity  and  personal  honesty  before 
the  facts  of  life. 

Mr.  Sherman  should  try  to  put  the 
problem  to  himself  as  concretely  as  I 
have  attempted  h^e  sketchily  to  do» 
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If  he  did,  possibly  he  would  avoid  his 
most  serious  blunder  of  all — ^the  no- 
tion that  the  young  rivolUs  are 
merely  so  for  the  sake  of  personal  in- 
dulgence, and  because  they  find  moral 
discipline  irksome.  Nothing  could  be 
more  grotesque.  They  revolt  simply 
at  the  hoUowness  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
standards  they  are  supposed  to  wor- 
ship. They  revolt  not  in  order  to  avoid 
discipline,  but  in  order  to  take  the 
first  step  toward  a  real  discipline,  i.  e., 
a  discipline  based  as  far  as  may  be  on 
the  truth.  They  do  not  revolt  for  the 
fun  of  it,  even  if  a  few — ^Roosevelt  in- 
vented the  phrase  "lunatic  fringe", 
and  like  almost  every  other  group  the 
younger  men  have  theirs — ^appear  to 
do  so.  They  revolt  because  they  pas- 
sionately want  the  opportunity  to  do 
honest  work,  serious  work,  inteUigent 
work.  And  they  know,  what  Mr.  Sher- 
man for  all  his  scholarship  seems 
never  to  have  learned,  that  such  work 
is  impossible  unless  they  are  free,  and 
futile  unless  the  civilization  it  occurs 
in  welcomes  it. 

Critics  have  often  wondered  why  we 
have  not  produced  "great"  art  and  lit- 
erature. Perhaps  here  we  have  the 
explanation.  I  have  already  hinted  my 
own  belief  that  great  art  is  the  ex- 
pression of  an  age,  and  that  age  must 
itself  be  great  Ours  is  not;  it  has 
nothing  to  express.  This  in  itself 
would  be  nothing  much  to  weep  over; 
many  ages  have  been  fallow.  But  it 
is  discouraging  to  find  this  curiously 
persistent  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 


older  generation  (of  course  in  point  of 
view,  not  necessarily  in  age)  toward 
all  of  the  younger  generation's  at- 
tempt to  make  our  national  life  a  little 
nearer  to  greatness — ^to  make  it  more 
honest,  more  fearless,  more  inteUectu- 
ally  straightforward,  more  humanly 
free,  more  rational.  Of  course  our 
young  intellectuals  waste  much  time 
in  discovering  the  hoUowness  of  our 
institutions;  of  course  their  tone  is 
often  fretful  and  peevish;  of  course 
there  are  always  those  to  identify 
freedom  with  mere  running  away  from 
life  and  playing  like  a  happy  animal. 
Yet  surely  a  man  of  Mr.  Sherman's  in- 
telligence and  sympathy  should  be  able 
to  discern  the  reality  beneath  the  ap- 
pearance. The  fact  remains,  he  does 
not;  and  when  I  say  he,  I  think  of  the 
whole  class  he  represents.  Even  the 
intelligent  and  tolerant  desert  us.  Can 
we  be  blamed  if  we  suspect  that  be- 
neath the  ostensible  reasons  lie  others 
— ^fear  primarily,  fear  that  an  honest 
attempt  to  understand  our  point  of 
view  might  make  them  deeply  uncom- 
fortable and  dissatisfied?  It  is  only  a 
suspicion,  but  it  is  a  growing  one. 
Meanwhile  let  Mr.  Sherman  reflect 
upon  it  while  we  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration make  our  plans  for  leaving  the 
country  of  our  birth  and  early  af- 
fections. We  do  not  want  to  cut  our- 
selves off  from  our  national  life,  but 
we  are  inexorably  being  forced  to  do 
it — ^many  of  us  shall  probably  starve 
when  we  go  to  some  alien  country,  but 
at  least  we  shall  be  able,  spiritually,  to 
breathe. 


A  TALK  WITH  CHARLES  DICKENS'S  OEFICE  BOY 

WiUiam  Edrupt  of  London 

By  Catherine  Van  Dyke 


MUFFINS,  Muffins,  hot  Muffins! 
Crumpets  Ho,  Crumpets  Ho! 
Who'll  buy  my  Crumpets  Ho  I"  With 
many  a  twist  and  quaver  the  muffin 
man  gurgled  the  merits  of  his  wares, 
and  emphasized  his  cry  with  a  bell 
whose  vigorous  ring  made  the  great 
tray  balanced  on  his  head  fairly  teeter. 
Yet  owing  to  some  bylaw  of  gravity 
especially  made  for  London  criers,  the 
tray  maintained  its  balance  as  if,  muf- 
fins and  all,  it  were  a  hirsute  append- 
age of  the  muffin  man  himself. 

The  whole  of  Fetter  Lane  rang  with 
his  cry.  The  quaint  alley  of  old  Lon- 
don where  I  had  come  to  see  Mr.  Ed- 
rupt, former  office  boy  of  Charles 
Dickens,  was  filled  with  teatime  folk 
hobbling  or  toddling  in  all  the  seven 
ages  of  man,  and  goodness  knows  how 
many  of  women.  Heads  were  muffled 
in  shawls.  The  air  was  cold,  despite 
the  warm  look  of  the  yellow  fog  that 
wrapped  the  alley  in  a  sort  of  pea-soup 
twilight  in  which  its  inhabitants  wan- 
dered dimly  after  the  muffin  man  like 
a  crowd  of  merry  ghosts. 

Pennies  rang  on  the  big  tray,  and 
with  crumpet  or  muffin  secured  the 
alley  mates  scurried  back  to  the  vari- 
ous niches,  niches  that  only  a  cat  or  a 
Londoner  could  call  home.  From  each 
opening  door-gap  came  the  chirp  of  a 
kettle,  a  merry  high-diddle-diddle 
kettle,  the  faery  of  the  English  hearth. 

"Come  in,  madam,  pray  come  in," 
pressed  Mr.  Edrupt  after  I  passed 
under  the  low  mediseval  arch  that  led 
to  the  little  house  whose  ground  floor 


made  his  parlor  bedroom.  William  Ed- 
rupt stood  up  to  the  dignity  of  his 
eighty  years,  his  back  slightly  rounded 
like  that  of  the  Windsor  chair  he  of- 
fered me,  while  his  eye  twinkled  stead- 
ily. 

His  own  kettle  on  the  hob  was  of  an 
operatic  turn.  I  took  the  long  two- 
pronged  fork  and  held  my  crumpet 
close  to  the  red  embers,  while  Mr.  Ed- 
rupt set  about  making  tea  in  the 
glazed  pot  according  to  the  recipe,  "so 
stiff  the  spoon  could  stand  upright". 

His  little  room  held  all  the  treas- 
ures of  eighty  years  of  small  com- 
forts. Today  his  record  is  almost 
unique.  Here  is  an  office  boy  who 
didn't  want  to  be  boss,  and  who  didn't 
turn  out  a  millionaire.  He  remained 
content  as  an  office  boy  until  almost 
middle-aged,  when  he  became  a  gate 
man  of  the  Temple.  I  looked  down  at 
his  boots  and  thought  I  had  seen  none 
blacker  nor  better  shined  in  all  Lon- 
don. The  gleam  of  the  boots  led  my 
eye  to  a  polished  copper  penny  with  a 
hole  through  its  middle,  guarding  a 
place  of  honor  on  the  centre  of  the 
mantel.    Mr.  Edrupt  smiled. 

"My  master,  Mr.  Dickens,  gave  it  to 
me  the  first  year  I  was  his  office  boy. 
I  was  just  a  small  lad  about  eight 
years  as  I  remember,  when  he  picked 
me  out  of  the  lot  who  applied  for  the 
job.  My  mother  took  me  to  him  not 
because  she  was  a  reading  body  and 
knew  Mr.  Dickens's  books — she  had 
thirteen  children  and  never  read  a  line 
— but  because  boys  had  to  go  to  work 
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early  in  those  days,  and  she  had  heard 
Mr.  Dickens  was  a  good  master.  I  re- 
member quite  plainly  my  mother  look- 
ing down  at  me  and  saying,  'William 
is  a  good  boy,  Sir.'  Mr.  Dickens  looked 
hard  at  me  and  laughed.  'I  am  almost 
afraid  of  good  boys',  he  said,  'but  I 
think  William  is  not  so  bad  as  all  that.' 

"I  grew  up  in  the  office,  running  his 
errands  to  printers,  carrying  his  pack- 
ages— ^he  was  always  sending  off  some- 
thing to  somebody.  Sometimes  I  was 
sent  out  to  fetch  ices,  of  which  he  ate 
considerable,  though  he  ate  very  light- 
ly of  everything  else.  Sometimes  when 
he  had  written  hours  without  stop- 
ping, he  would  suddenly  jump  up  and 
bid  me  go  out  to  the  street  with  him; 
and  then  we  would  walk  and  walk.  I'd 
stand  it  as  long  as  I  could!  Then  I'd 
tell  him  my  legs  ached  and  we  would 
come  right  home  and  have  a  cake. 

"I  think  Mr.  Dickens  was  a  man  who 
lived  a  lot  by  his  nose.  He  seemed  to 
be  always  smelling  things.  When  we 
walked  down  by  the  Thames  he  would 
sniff  and  sniff — 'I  love  the  very  smell 
of  this,'  he  used  to  say. 

"Now,  I  am  not  a  reading  man  my- 
self," Mr.  Edrupt  warmed  my  tea  with 
a  fresh  bit,  "but  I  think  Mr.  Dickens 
liked  my  not  being  one.  'Have  you 
read  anything  of  mine  yet,  William 
my  boy?'  he  used  to  ask  me.  'No,  Sir,' 
I'd  answer,  and  he  would  slap  me  on 
the  back  and  laugh  every  time.  One 
day  he  asked  me,  'William  do  you  know 
what  a  jinnee  is?' 

'"Yes,  Sir,'  4  answered  proudly; 
'they  say  you  are  one.'  Mr.  Dickens 
threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  and 
laughed  and  then  rushed  out  to  tell  a 
friend.  I  did  not  know  tiU  long  after 
that  what  I  had  heard  people  call  him 
was  a  genius  and  not  a  jinnee, 

"Now  about  that  penny."  Mr.  Ed- 
rupt's  eye  met  mine  and  he  went  back 
to  his  story,  for  his  mind  was  almost 


too  richly  full  of  memories  to  dwell 
long  on  one. 

"I  went  to  Mr.  Dickens's  first  at  the 
office  of  'All  the  Year  Round'  in  Wel- 
lington Street.  He  had  a  bedroom 
fitted  up  there  and  used  sometimes  to 
spend  the  night  when  he  lectured  or 
took  part  in  theatricals.  He  did  that 
often,  but  I  don't  think  he  ever  spent 
a  night  away  from  home  when  he 
could  help  it,  for  no  man  loved  his 
home  better. 

"When  Mr.  Dickens  wrote  'Mrs.  Lir- 
riper's  Lodgings'  three  hundred  thou- 
sand copies  were  sold  in  the  magazine 
— a  great  sale  in  those  days.  The 
street  in  front  of  the  office  was 
crowded  with  folks  wanting  to  know 
the  end  of  the  story.  There  were  big 
posters  up  all  over  the  town,  and  I  was 
fairly  bursting  with  pride,  for  I  knew 
how  hard  Mr.  Dickens  worked  at  it.  I 
loved  all  his  successes,  though  I  don't 
think  he  cared  anything  about  them  so 
long  as  his  work  was  done.  Sometimes 
he  would  scarcely  eat  or  sleep  when 
beginning  a  new  book.  But  when  the 
pages  covered  with  writing  began  to 
pile  up,  I  knew  that  pretty  soon  he 
would  ease  off  considerably.  Some- 
times after  Mr.  Dickens  had  written 
for  hours  I  would  get  him  a  bucket  of 
cold  water,  and  he  would  put  his  head 
into  it  and  sometimes  his  hands.  Then 
he  would  dry  his  head  with  a  towel 
and  go  on  writing. 

"Well,  folks  everywhere  were  bet- 
ting considerably  on  the  end  of  'Mrs. 
Lirriper's  Lodgings'.  It  came  out  at 
Christmas  time.  One  real  sharp  man 
tried  to  have  me  get  Mr.  Dickens  to 
tell  the  end  of  the  story.  He  intended 
to  sell  out  the  news  and  make  bets  on 
it.  I  asked  Mr.  Dickens  and  he,  know- 
ing I  had  never  read  the  story,  ques- 
tioned me  until  I  told  him  the  man 
had  offered  me  sixpence  to  try  and  find 
out  what  was  going  to  happen." 


A  TALK  WITH  CHARLES  DICKENS'S  OFFICE  BOY 


"Mr.  Dickens",  the  old  man  con- 
tinued, "gave  me  three  shillings  a 
week,  and  every  time  my  Ma  had  a 
new  baby  (which  was  often)  he  ad- 
vanced me  a  shilling,  but  having  to 
give  it  home,  I  could  only  keep  two- 
pence a  wedt  for  myself.  My  master 
knew  this,  and  that  the  sixpence  the 
man  offered  to  me  for  telling  the  end 
of  the  story  meant  a  lot  to  me;  but 
when  I  told  him  the  man  wanted  to 
sell  out  the  happenings  to  others,  he 
said,  'Come  here  William,  boy,'  and  he 
took  me  on  his  knee.  'I'll  give  you  six- 
pence now  for  yourself,  and  I'll  give 
you  tills  penny  with  a  hole  in  it  if  you 
promise  me  to  keep  it  for  good  and 
ever,  but  you  tell  that  scoundrel  that 


I  say  the  end  of  the  stoiy  is  this — they 
ail  die  sooner  or  later.' 

"Mr.  Dickens's  looks?"  (in  answer 
to  my  question).  "He  was  one  of  the 
best  dressed  men  you  could  ever  see, 
downright  stylish.  Everything  he  had 
was  always  of  the  very  best,  and  he 
took  the  greatest  care  of  his  things  in 
every  way.  I  never  saw  a  spot  on  any- 
thing, his  clothes  or  his  desk.  I  used 
to  think  bis  gloves  beautiful  as  any 
lady's.  I  used  to  tidy  up  his  desk;  but 
it  was  always  tidier  before  I  touched 
it,  I  think.  His  notes  and  books  and 
papers  were  always  left  just  right. 
He  wrote  with  a  quill.  I  was  not  al- 
lowed to  sharpen  it. 

"I   never  saw  Mr.   Dickens  angry 
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with  anyone  who  dealt  fair  with 
others,  though  he  could  get  in  a  ter- 
rible rage  over  anyone  who  did  a  mean 
thing.  He  could  remember  everything 
in  a  really  wonderful  way.  Sometimes 
gentlemen  would  tell  me  addresses  to 
bring  parcels  to  and  I  would  forget 
them,  but  even  if  it  were  a  week  after 
Mr.  Dickens  heard  them  in  the  office 
he  could  name  the  street  and  number. 
He  was  also  very  prompt — never  a  mo- 
ment late  in  anything;  and  when  I 
was  late  I  got  scolded  for  it. 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course,  I  saw  lots  of 
writers  coming  and  going  out  of  the 
office  and  oftentimes  I  went  to  their 
homes  but",  Mr.  Edrupt  paused,  "I 
never  took  any  notice  of  them.  Once  I 
was  carrying  Mr.  Dickens's  bag  to  the 
station  when  he  was  going  to  his  home 
in  Kent,  and  another  boy  said  to  me, 
'Who  are  those  two  men  looking  in  the 
front  of  that  shop  window?* 

"  The  one  in  the  checked  trousers, 
velvet  coat,  and  soft  hat  is  the  Pre- 
mier, Mr.  Disraeli,'  I  told  him;  'the 
other  is  my  master.'  They  were  both 
laughing  at  a  cartoon  of  'Dizzy'  as  we 
called  him  with  his  head  stuck  on  a 
broomstick. 

"Mr.  Dickens's  family  often  came  to 
the  office.  I  remember  Mrs.  Dickens 
well.  She  was  very  stout  and  could 
hardly  get  her  crinoline  through  the 
door.  My  master  loved  his  children. 
He  loved  all  children,  but  his  own  he 
fair  adored;  he  would  stop  work  and 
turn  right  round  and  spend  his  whole 
afternoon  with  them.  Sometimes  he'd 
take  me,  and  we'd  all  go  on  an  outing. 

"Many  people  ask  if  Mr.  Dickens 
was  a  great  eater,  as  they  say  he  al- 
ways put  such  a  lot  of  things  in  his 
books  about  eating — all  sorts  of  feasts 
and  good  dinners,  they  tell  me.  He 
wasn't  but  a  light  eater  himself.". . . 

Outside  the  small  room,  I  stepped 
into  the  Strand.    The  fog  had  cleared 


somewhat  of  its  yellow  grey  and 
I  could  not  but  imagine  how  Dick- 
ens might  have  portrayed  the  London 
of  today,  its  abrupt  contrast  against 
the  dimness  of  the  mediseval.  Before 
me  was  the  black  timbered  "Ye  Chesh- 
ire Cheese",  where  Samuel  Johnson, 
the  shadowing  Boswell,  and  his  friends 
supped  on  larks'  pie  and  wit  when 
times  were  good  and,  as  poor  Gold- 
smith might  have  vouched,  on  just  wit 
when  times  weren't.  Dickens,  too,  and 
his  cronies  had  their  evenings  here, 
and  most  who  have  trod  Fleet  Street 
know  its  hearty  fare.  To  my  right 
gleamed  a  shop  brilliant  with  electric 
foot-warmers.  In  the  middle  of  the 
Strand  roaring  with  its  evening  traffic 
the  Church  of  St.  Clements  Dane  stood 
islanded,  reminder  of  the  days  when 
London  was  the  centre  of  Denmark. 
Dim  set  above  it,  the  London-Paris 
Air  Express  was  concluding  its  daily 
trip.  Around  me  were  the  streets  with 
names  Dickens  must  have  loved :  Mag- 
pie Alley;  Glasshouse  Alley;  Hanging 
Sword  Alley.  Each  held  its  magic.  A 
motor  lorry  stood  before  the  building 
where  once  rose  the  Magpie  and 
Stump  to  which  the  laundress  directed 
Mr.  Pickwick  in  his  search  for  one 
Perkers,  clerk.  Motor  scooters  scoot- 
ed, autos  honked.  Little  Nells  crept 
shyly  past  and  Little  Dorrits,  their 
shawls  drawn  over  their  heads.  David 
Copperfields  aglow  with  romance  saun- 
tered from  the  great  newspaper  offices 
that  tower  here  in  the  medley.  Was 
that  Oliver  Twist  far  over  in  the  dim- 
ness of  the  bridge  arching  the  Thames, 
with  an  old  thick  man  scurrying  after 
him?  Yet  in  all  this  background,  so 
reminiscent  of  Charles  Dickens,  noth- 
ing gave  such  a  vivid  glow  to  his  mem- 
ory as  did  William  Edrupt — ^who 
doesn't  yet  quite  understand  why  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  interested  in 
bis  master's  books! 


MAXWELL  STRUTHERS  BURT 

(Winner  of  the  O.  Henry  Memorial  Short  Story  Prize — 1920) 

By  Blanche  Colton  Williams 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE"  con- 
tained  in  the  issue  for  July,  1915, 
a  short  story  entitled  "The  Water- 
Hole".  It  was  signed  by  a  name 
hitherto  unknown  in  fiction — Maxwell 
Struthers  Burt.  The  narrative  at  once 
implicitly  promised  to  reward  the 
reader  for  his  outlay  of  time  and 
energy,  promised  by  a  beginning  that 
definitely  conveyed  the  shaping  up  of 
material  and  subtly  suggested  forces 
drawing  together  for  action. 

As  the  story  progressed  it  pictured 
the  shimmering  Arizona  desert  under 
a  steel-blue  sky,  in  a  heat  so  intense 
"the  horn  of  the  saddle  burned  your 
hand".  It  recounted  a  search  for 
hidden  treasure,  abandoned  when, 
through  two  logical  mishaps,  the  water 
supply  failed.  It  described  realisti- 
cally the  tortures  of  thirst,  assuaged 
the  torture,  and  pointed  the  climax  at 
the  water-hole.  No  other  than  a  man 
who  knows  adventure  at  first  hand  in 
the  great  west  could  have  written  the 
tale;  nor  other  than  one  whose  past 
had  been  spent  among  books  and  ideas. 

The  hero  of  "The  Water-Hole"  is 
represented  as  telling  his  story  to 
three  classmates.  At  the  end  is  the 
twist  of  surprise  which  links  the  nar- 
rator with  the  love  element,  delicately 
inwoven.  Only  by  the  surprise  does 
the  author  disclose  his  apprenticeship, 
and  that  may  have  been,  admissibly,  a 
concession  to  the  fashion  in  fiction. 
By  every  hallmark  the  story  is  the 
sure  product  of  the  craftsman. 

"The  Water-Hole"  was  the  forerun- 


ner of  other  stories,  nearly  all  of 
which  combine  the  mountains  and 
plains  of  the  west  with  the  club  life 
of  the  east,  stories  of  restaurants 
where  men  get  together  over  glasses 
of — ^leave  it  at  that,  over  glasses — and 
the  most  exotic  food ;  or  where  ladies 
and  gentlemen  gather  in  a  dining  room 
around  impeccable  linen,  plate,  and 
crystal.  As  his  west  identifies  Mr. 
Burt  with  adventure,  so  the  east 
identifies  him  with  gentlefolk.  The 
first  quality  in  his  fiction  is  truth  to 
life  as  he  knows  it,  life  envisioned 
through  the  temperamental  lens  of  the 
artist. 

Of  a  Philadelphia  family,  Mr.  Burt 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  October  18, 
1882.  "I  am  an  ec^-Philadelphian," 
he  says  of  himself,  "bred  in  the  bone 
for  many  generations;  but  since  the 
age  of  eighteen,  when  I  went  to  col- 
lege, I  have  been  what  I  think  is  called 
'an  escaped  Philadelphian'.  My  family 
still  live  there,  but  I  don't." 

He  was  educated  in  private  schools 
in  Philadelphia,  "very  badly",  he 
thinks,  "as  most  men  of  my  generation 
were".  Getting  through  school  some- 
what earlier  than  is  usual,  he  worked 
for  two  years  as  reporter  on  the  Phila- 
delphia "Times",  under  the  man  who 
had  been  private  secretary  to  Lincoln, 
Colonel  A.  K  McGlure. 

At  the  tender  age  of  sixteen  the  boy 
was  probably  the  youngest  Philadel- 
phia reporter  in  newspaper  days  of 
hard  drinking  and  fakes.  "My  last 
week  I  had  one  murder,  two  suicides. 
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and  three  fires,  if  I  remember  correct- 
ly/' he  says.  "I  don't  think  that  was 
very  good  for  a  boy  of  seventeen." 

When  he  was  old  enough  he  went  to 
Princeton,  where  in  1904  he  took  his 
bachelor's  degree;  later  to  Munich  for 
a  year,  then  to  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford. Throughout  his  prose  and 
poetry  the  academic  shadows  of 
Princeton  and  Oxford  towers  lie  light- 
ly over  the  brave  exploits  of  his  he- 
roes, subduing  their  adventures  to  a 
mellowness  never  approached  by  un- 
modified high  lights  of  risk  and  haz- 
ard. To  Princeton,  Mr.  Burt  avows 
himself  indebted  even  for  his  love  of 
nature  or  appreciation  of  nature  in 
certain  phases.  In  "Gif  ts"^  he  lists  a 
number  of  things  he  has  learned  from 
his  alma  mater:  warm  winds  bringing 
elm  scent ;  love  of  the  sun,  open  fields 
and  windy  weather,  and  love  of  bells 
across  the  fields  at  dusk. 

He  intended  to  take  a  degree  at  Ox- 
ford, but  when  a  vacancy  occurred  at 
Princeton  they  caUed  him  back  to 
teach  and  there  he  remained  for  three 
years.  He  had  already  won  distinction 
in  student  days,  "being  very  much 
mixed  up  in  the  Triangle  Club,  for 
which  I  wrote  two  librettos". 

Meantime,  while  teaching,  he  spent 
his  summers  in  the  west,  gradually  ac- 
quiring interests  in  various  ranches. 
Ultimately,  he  settled  in  Jackson  Hole, 
Wyoming,  where  he  owns  a  partner- 
ship in  Ranch  Bar  B.  C.  As  the  no- 
menclature indicates,  this  is  a  cattle 
ranch.  Another,  the  partners  devote 
to  "dude  ranching".  For  the  uniniti- 
ated Mr.  Burt  patiently  explains  that 
a  "dude"  is  a  non-resident  of  a  coun- 
try; the  word  carries  with  it  none  of 
the  contemptuous  connotation  of  "ten- 
derfoot". A  "dude  ranch"  is  a  sort  of 
glorified  sununer  hotel,  where  people 


are  given  horses,  taught  the  ways  of 
the  west,  and  taken  on  pack  trips. 

Mr.  Burt's  sununer  home,  his  much 
wandering  over  the  west,  and  his  wide 
interests,  account  for  his  pictures  and 
his  knowledge:  of  the  blazing  heat  of 
Arizona,  its  rattlesnakes  and  scor- 
pions; of  the  Big  Cloud  river  region, 
its  groves  of  aspen  trees  delicate  in 
ghostly  silver;  of  the  Pelly  lakes  and 
the  river  Frances,  its  black  rocks  up- 
jutting  through  the  white  spray  of  its 
faUs;  of  the  Southern  Wyoming  des- 
ert, its  "yellow  and  red  buttes  and 
stunted  cactus;  all  of  it  under  a  sky 
of  piercing  blueness".  Out  there  men 
drive  cattle  in  blizzards  over  grey  ex- 
panses of  sage  brush;  or  in  time  of 
drought  see  them  die  stark  mad  while 
"dust  devils  dance  along  the  ridge". 
Out  there,  too,  men  know  peace  under 
slumberous  fir  tops ;  or  under  myriad 
hosts  of  tall  pines,  white  under  the 
magic  of  the  moon. 

The  Jackson  Hole  country  is  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  United  States,  he 
thinks.  And  in  this  view  he  is  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  the  late 
Colonel  Roosevelt  and  of  Owen  Wister. 

Mr.  Burt's  love  of  contrast,  of 
widely  dissimilar  states  and  kingdoms, 
urges  him  to  know  life  from  opposing 
outlooks  and  to  mirror  their  diversity 
in  his  art.  When  tired  of  his  ranch, 
when  desirous  of  gayety,  he  turns  like 
the  narrator  of  "The  Glory  of  the  Wild 
Green  Earth'"  to  the  east.  "I  wanted 
to  come  back  to  the  unexpected  quiet 
and  aloofness  of  a  club,"  says  he,  "to 
low-voiced,  well-scrubbed  servants ;  to 
a  bed  of  cool  sheets,  to  a  morning  of  a 
valet  and  a  porcelain  tub  and  new  and 
beautiful  clothes."  If  he  becomes  nos- 
talgic for  the  west,  he  turns  again  to 

. .  .the  great 
Searred  beauty  of  a  lonely  land,  and  se^s 
Brer  to  keep  renewed  an  hundred  dreams, 


^In  the  High  HiUa.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
1914. 
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Of    plains    that    brood    by    wide    unwearying 

streams, 
Of  how  archangels  hold  red  sunset  pealcs. 
Winged  with  a  flaming  splendor  desolate. 

This  love  of  the  west  is  inherited, 
as  his  love  for  the  conventions  is  bred 
in  the  bone.  His  great-grandfather, 
he  suspects,  must  have  been  some  sort 
of  Sinn  Feiner,  for,  having  to  leave 
Ireland  between  sun  down  and  sun 
up,  he  turned  fur  trader  in  the  west. 
Then  there  was  an  uncle  who,  when  he 
left  Princeton,  became  a  cattle  man  in 
Arizona  and  California.  It  was  from 
this  uncle  that  Max  Burt  learned  when 
he  was  eight  years  of  age  how  to 
throw  a  rope,  an  art  he  never  forgot. 

Between  the  indoor  comforts  of  civ- 
ilization and  the  outdoor  thrills  of  the 
rancher's  life,  Mr.  Burt  experiences  a 
joie  de  vivre  that  manifests  itself  mi- 
nutely and  concretely  in  his  poems  and 
his  prose.  Though  he  loves  the  moun- 
tain peaks — "big  ones,  with  snow" — 
and  pine  forests  better  than  anything 
else  in  the  world,  he  waits  not  upon 
them  but  finds  contentment  in  a  lake 
between  the  hills,  surrounded  by 
sedges,  murmurous  with  bees.  He 
savors  the  immediate  sweetness  of 
damp  hay,  or  a  garden  wet  with  show- 
ers, with  as  keen  relish  as  he  whiffs 
the  air  blown  cold  from  the  snow- 
capped Tetons.' 

In  his  love  for  nature  he  is  a  de- 
scendant of  Wordsworth,  as  in  his 
modernity  he  is  a  kinsman  of  Rupert 
Brooke  and  Alfred  Noyes.  He  must 
have  delighted  in  the  rhythm  of 
"Grantchester"  before  composing  his 
sprightly  "Spring  in  Princeton",  which 
celebrates  the  Jersey  meadows — golden 
with  daffodil,  resonant  with  bird  song 
— and  the  little  town  of  towers  "sil- 
very gray  and  high": 

There  as  the  sun  folds  down  its  wings, 
On  every  lawn  a  robin  sings, 


*8ee,  passim,  Songs  and  Portraits.     Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    1920. 


And  Icindly  people  talce  their  tea, 
Under  an  elm  or  maple  tree. 

It  is  this  same  poem  which  captures 
a  picturesque  moment  of  New  York: 

I  think  there's  nothing  like  at  dark 

To  see  the  lamps  in  Central  Park 

Turn  yellow  in  the  purple  gloom 

To  huge  gold  lilies  dripping  bloom ; 

And  watch  the  great  walls  through  the  night 

Ripple  to  towers  of  fabulous  light. 

Other  verses  ring  echoes  of  Mr. 
Noyes,  as  these  from  "The  Flute- 
Player"  : 

And  l)arrel  organs  everywhere 

Make  songs  for  little  children's  feet, 

And,  O,  the  chestnut  trees  are  sweet ! 

With  Mr.  Noyes  he  has  more  than  a 
passing  acquaintance,  as  one  may  infer 
from  the  fact  that  he  and  the  English 
poet  are  coeditors  of  "A  Book  of 
Princeton  Verse"  (1916). 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  greater 
number  of  his  poems  proclaim  Mr. 
Burt  the  celebrant  of  external  nature, 
even  as  his  stories  declare  him,  yet  a 
few  of  subjective  mood  reveal  him  the 
nature  mystic,  interested  in  the  soul  of 
nature,  as  his  stories  show  him  con- 
cerned in  essential  human  character, 
half  concealed  under  the  outer  man. 
After  the  death  of  a  loved  sister,  Jean 
Brooke  Burt,  an  author  of  promise 
who  died  July  4,  1918,  he  published  a 
series  of  sonnets  entitled  "Resurgam". 
In  the  final  one,  the  fifth,  he  has  an 
equivalent  of  Shelley's,  "He  is  made 
one  with  Nature",  in  the  line,  "All  this, 
I  know,  is  part  of  your  new  dream". 
Yet  he  is  not  successful  in  achieving 
the  faith  of  the  nature  mystic,  as 
Wordsworth  was  successful.  Rain, 
which  he  loves  to  consider  objectively, 
becomes  a  cold  and  dreary  thing  in  his 
quatrain,  "Question". 

Of  fantasy  he  has  a  gift  like  that 
of  the  earlier  American,  Joseph  Rod- 
man Drake — ^a  gift  which  enables  him 
to  write,  in  "Mfirchen",  of 

A  little  man  with  cap  of  red. 

And  horn-brown  lamp  of  glow-worm  light. 
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This  dower  of  fantasy,  again,  rises  to 
imaginative  heights  in  his  story, 
''Wings  of  the  Morning",  which  sug- 
gests the  return  of  a  ghostly  aviator. 
More  artificially  and  less  happily  it  ap- 
pears in  'Tishing",  in  an  Oscar  Wilde 
strain : 

Beside  the  kitchen  stove  the  cat 
Blinked  twice  with  eyes  of  gold. 
And  yawned  with  Infinite  contempt. 
For  sleep  Is  new,  and  old  is  fishing; 

on  the  Nile, 
Once  with  mysterious,  feline  gaile. 
In  moon-lit,  temple-shadowed  bays, 
Were  caught  bright  fins,  in  other  days. 

It  is  not  possible  to  find  in  Wilde's 
"The  Sphinx"  a  stanza  of  which  this  is 
reminiscent,  but  the  resemblance  in 
subject-matter  and  rhsrthm  is  unmis- 
takable. The  title  of  the  poem  inti- 
mates another  interest  of  the  author, 
quite  in  keeping  with  his  expressed 
love  for  fly  fishing  and  camping  out. 
The  folk  of  Mr.  Burt's  poems  are 
treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  those 
of  his  stories.  Poem  and  story  ex- 
press his  feeling  for  nature;  they 
show  his  opinion  of  people  to  be  con- 
ditioned on  intellectual  appraisal.  Mr. 
Latimer,  of  the  poems,  has  his  coun- 
terpart in  Sir  John  Masters,  of  "A 
Cup  of  Tea"  (in  "John  O'May") ;  each 
is  able  to  buy  his  mood  or  his  heart's 
desire — ^and  yet  not  quite  successfully. 
Uncle  Jim,  of  the  poems,  he  who  came 
to  a  marvelous  harmony  with  the  hills, 
has  for  his  prose  parallels  the  seekers 
and  wanderers  in  "Closed  Doors",  "Le 
Panache"  and  "A  Cup  of  Tea". 

In  poems  to  his  family  there  is  an 
affectionate  linking  of  the  human 
being  and  nature.  One  need  hardly 
read  Mr.  Burt's  own  words  about  his 
wife,  "Fortunately  she  loves  the  west 
as  much  as  I  do",  to  be  aware  of  this 
truth  after  reading  "K  N.  B."  (in 
"Songs  and  Portraits"),  and  various 
other  lines  in  which  reference  to  her 
is   evident.     Then,   of   course,   Mrs. 


Burt's  "The  Branding  Iron"  and  "Hid- 
den Creek"  speak  for  her  love  of  the 
open.  "Primavera:  To  My  Daughter 
upon  Reaching  Four"  ends  on  a  pic- 
ture of  himself  and  the  child  walking 
afield  to  trace  out  the  piping  of  Pan. 

Maxwell  Struthers  Burt  met  Katha- 
rine Newlin  at  Oxford,  in  1912,  while 
he  was  on  a  vacation  from  his  ranch. 
They  were  married  in  1913.  "Our 
families  had  known  each  other  al- 
ways," Mr.  Burt  remarks,  "but  ap- 
parently it  was  necessary  for  us  to  go 
to  Oxford  to  meet.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  two  writers  do  badly  to  get 
married  to  each  other,  but  that  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  the  case  with  us. 
My  wife  is  my  most  useful  critic  and  I 
trust  I  am  hers.  We  are  very  savage 
with  each  other,  but  that  doesn't  seem 
to  hurt  our  feelings." 

Mr.  Burt's  psychological  interest  in 
men  and  women  remains  his  greatest 
asset  for  his  narrative.  In  "Closed 
Doors"  the  narrator  says  of  Murray 
that  he  should  have  been  on  his  way  to 
being  a  great  painter ;  but  he  wasn't. 
Hewitt  explains. 

"The  fault  lies  in  the  boy's  character",  he 
spluttered.  "How  the  devil  can  you  paint  a 
portrait  when  you  can't  get  inside,  and  don't 
want  to  get  inside  your  subject's  mind?  When 
you  don't  know  what  getting  inside  a  mind  is? 
Sense  of  beauty?  Oh,  yes,  he's  got  a  marvel- 
ous sense  of  beauty;  but  you  can't  even  paint 
a  great  landscape  unless  you  have  a  perception 
of  humanity.  In  the  end,  as  in  everything  else, 
you've  got  to  know  the  taste  of  blood  and  smell 
of  sweat." 

It  is  the  recognition  of  this  truth 
joined  to  his  love  of  the  outer  world 
which  gives  depth  and  beauty  to  the 
fiction  of  Mr.  Burt. 

His  stories  are,  as  he  occasionally 
implies,  biographies.  A  unique  char- 
acter gives  him  material  for  a  series 
of  chronological  incidents  all  bearing 
on  the  man's  individuality.  So  far, 
with  one  illustrious  exception,  his 
chief  characters  are  men.    These  inci- 
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dents  rise  to  a  nominal  climax,  as  no- 
tably in  "Le  Panache"  and  "John 
O'May",  to  the  death  of  the  hero,  but 
leave  the  reader  wondering,  question- 
ing about  him  whose  life  has  been 
partly  bared  and  so  irretrievably 
ended.  You  would  have  liked  to  know 
these  men,  you  say ;  yet  you  are  rather 
sure  you  never  would  have  understood 
them.  Herein  is  another  of  Mr.  Burt's 
greatest  gifts;  by  his  power  to  sug- 
gest, by  his  challenge  to  the  imagina- 
tion he  induces  the  reader  to  construct 
and  to  collaborate. 

For  at  least  a  few  critics  "Le  Pa- 
nache" stands  one  of  the  best  bio- 
graphical stories  of  the  decade. 
Though  arguing  that  Hugh  Craig 
might  serve  as  the  hero  for  a  whole 
novel,  one  must  admit  that  his  portrait 
is  as  complete  as  one  need  wish  or  as 
a  longer  work  could  make  it.  He  is  a 
riddle  man,  one  seldom  attempted, 
never  solved.  The  utmost  an  author 
can  do  is  to  record  him,  and  to  empha- 
size his  ideal.  This  ideal  is  that  of 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  who  hoped  when 
he  died  "to  sweep  the  floor  of  heaven 
with  the  plumes  of  his  hat — ^his  pa- 
nache"; to  keep  such  hope,  Craig 
would  wear  a  plume  immaculate. 

Mr.  Burt's  "story",  then,  is  the  life 
of  a  man  or  woman  illuminated  by  a 
series  of  vivid  flashes  or  by  a  single 
steady  light. 

Poignancy  he  achieves  by  denying  a 
character  something,  the  deprivation 
of  which,  under  similar  circumstances, 
would  sadden  him.  Sir  John  Masters 
fell  short  of  being  a  gentleman,  as  he 
also  missed  the  love  of  the  woman  he 
had  technically  won.  Knowing  the 
magnificent  villain  has  failed  in  a  vital 
way,  the  reader  cannot  but  pay  him 
the  tribute  of  pity,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
tempt Burnaby  justly  manifests.  John 
O'May,  like  Henry  James's  man  of 
"The  Beast  in  the  Jungle",  missed  the 


great  thing — though  what  it  was,  or 
might  have  been,  for  John  is  difScult 
to  say. 

Perhaps  the  author  relies  too 
greatly  upon  the  principle,  "To  deter- 
mine your  character's  behavior  at  the 
crisis,  put  yourself  in  his  place".  Not 
that  the  portraits  are  less  objective, 
but  the  initial  presentation  appears  to 
spring  from  a  single  significant  meet- 
ing or  concept  and  to  round  to  comple- 
tion through  the  author's  studying  his 
own  reflection.  Sir  John  would  hardly 
permit  the  self -betrayal  set  forth  in 
"A  Cup  of  Tea". 

In  1917  Mr.  Burt  entered  the  army 
as  a  private  in  the  Aviation  Service. 
The  only  story  he  published  the  year 
of  the  armistice,  "Wings  of  the  Morn- 
ing" ("Scribner's",  July,  1918;  re- 
printed in  "John  O'May"),  in  its  soar- 
ing quality  and  exalted  mood  achieved 
after  serious  study  of  apparently 
earth-anchored  Ann  Graham,  might  be 
the  narrative  symbol  of  one  who  had 
learned  superbly  to  wing  the  ether 
after  trial  runs  over  shard  and  clod. 
The  war  was  not  without  meaning  to 
the  art  of  this  author  in  other  re- 
spects, as  may  best  be  found  by  refer- 
ence to  "Shining  Armor"  ("Harper's", 
July,  1919)  and  "The  Blood  Red  One" 
("Scribner's",  November,  1919).  The 
indirection  of  these  tales,  pursued 
through  a  means  half  allegorical, 
wholly  idealistic,  becomes  a  fine  direct- 
ness. 

His  fiction  of  1920  reverts  to  his 
earlier  manner,  with  a  curiously  pro- 
vocative predominance  of  the  "cul- 
ture" element.  "A  Dream  or  Two" 
("Harper's",  May,  1920),  and  "'Bally 
Old'  Knott"  ("Scribner's",  August, 
1920)  employ  foreign  settings  and 
more  than  elsewhere  show  him  to  be 
of  the  literary  family  of  Henry  James, 
Edith  Wharton,  and  John  Galsworthy. 
His     further     kinship     with     them 
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emerges   in   mood,   deliberation,   and 
easy  dign^ity  of  sentence  rhythm. 

"Each  in  His  Generation"  ("Scrib- 
ner's",  July,  1920)  swings  back  to  an 
eastern  city — ^possibly  New  York — ^f  or 
its  setting;  and  reveals  the  antago- 
nism between  successive  generations, 
for  its  struggle  or  dramatic  element. 
One  may  read  to  find  the  outcome  of 
the  conflict  between  temporal  periods 
and  race,  or  merely  to  find  out  whether 
Uncle  Henry  left  his  money  to  Adrian ; 
but  only  a  jejune  reader  would  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  latter,  the  outward, 
"story".  In  it  originality,  in  its  tour 
de  force  dramatization  of  a  subjective 
theme,  and  in  its  technical  finish,  it  is 
near  the  peak  of  the  author's  accom- 
plishments. The  Conmiittee  of  Award 
of  the  0.  Henry  Memorial  Prize,  of- 
fered by  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences of  New  York  City,  adjudged 
"Each  in  His  Generation"  the  best 
story  of  the  year.  It  therefore  re- 
ceives the  first  prize  of  five  hundred 
dollars  for  the  best  story  by  an  Amer- 
ican published  in  America  in  1920.^ 

Mr.  Burt's  sympathies  and  likes  oc- 
cur frequently  throughout  this  re- 
capitulation.   Lest  he  seem,  like  a  cer- 


*A  second  prize  of  two  hundred  fifty  dollars 
is  awarded  to  Frances  Noyes  Hart  for  her 
story,  "Contact!"  published  in  "Pictorial  Re- 
view**, December,  1O2O,  as  by  Frances  Newbold 
Noyep. 


tain  famous  duchess,  to  have  ''a  heart 
too  soon  made  glad,  too  easily  im- 
pressed", it  is  well  to  notice  that  he 
hates  with  exceeding  definiteness  a 
few  things:  ''socialism,  except  as  a 
club  held  over  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment; prohibition;  militarism;  land 
and  water  promoters  (this  comes  from 
living  in  the  west) ;  automobiles ; 
dirty  campers  (this  includes  picnick- 
ers who  leave  newspapers) ;  and  most 
churches  ending  in  'ist.  Not  the  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  them,  but  the 
policy  of  the  churches.  I  think  the 
last  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  ques- 
tion confronting  America  today,  and  I 
cannot  understand  why  more  people 
don't  see  it.  Accentuated  by  the  war, 
we  are  in  for  a  knock-down  fight  be- 
tween the  sons  of  darkness  and  the 
sons  of  light.  It's  an  age-long  strug- 
gle. At  present,  the  sons  of  darkness 
— materialism,  hatred  of  beauty,  nar- 
rowness, an  unwitting  socialism  of  the 
most  irksome  kind — ^are  winning,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  biggest  job  any 
writer  can  undertake  is  to  combat 
them,  not  by  tracts,  of  course,  not  even 
with  them  very  much  in  his  mind,  but 
by  his  attitude  and  everything  he  does. 
We  have  the  loveliest  country  in  the 
world,  we  are  trying  to  make  it  ma- 
terially and  spiritually  the  most  un- 
lovely." 


THE  ALLEGED  CULTURE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

By  Richard  Burton 


IF  the  adage  be  true  that  a  man  is 
known  by  the  company  he  keeps, 
then  reading  should  reveal  the  man, — 
for  books  are  only  grifted  fellow  hu- 
mans talking  to  us.  The  reading  of  an 
individual  or  a  locality  should  throw 
light  upon  those  reactions  to  the 
things  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit 
which  we  group  under  the  time-hon- 
ored name  of  culture. 

In  trying  to  appraise  this  culture, 
we  must  sternly  eliminate  what  might 
be  called  professional  relation  to  books. 
Valuable  as  it  may  be,  ^d  broadening 
in  its  effect,  it  is  never  quite  like  that 
pleasurable,  more  instinctive  contact 
with  letters  which  implies  free  choice, 
and  joy  as  a  goal.  A  memory  out  of 
childhood  rises  up  to  offer  me  an  il- 
lustration. 

I  see  a  lad  perched  on  the  top  rung 
of  a  tall  ladder  in  his  clergyman  fa- 
ther's library,  so  as  to  get  at  the  vol- 
umes of  the  uppermost  shelves,  and 
inmiersed  in  no  less  a  tome  than 
d'Aubignd's  "History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion". But  not  in  the  text,  far  from 
it ;  in  the  very  gruesome  pictures  with 
which  that  important  work  teemed, 
showing  the  many  burnings-alive  en- 
gaged in  by  a  church  zealous  to  re- 
mind her  enemies  of  wrath  to  come 
and  furnish  them  a  foretaste  of  brim- 
stone  on  earth.  A  normal  boy  is  a 
truculent  little  animal,  and  I  fear  I 
took  an  unholy,  shuddering  delight  in 
these  depictions.  They  seemed  to  shed 
some  light  on  a  conundrum  I  had  re- 
cently heard:  "Which  would  you  pre- 
fer as  a  death,  the  guillotine  or. fire?". 


the  answer  being:   "Fire,  since  a  hot 
steak  is  better  than  a  cold  chop". 

But  there  was  puzzle  in  my  young 
mind,  too ;  how  could  my  kind-hearted 
reverend  father  wish  to  acquire  such 
literature?  It  seemed  out  of  charac- 
ter. I  was  glad  he  did  have  such  a 
book;  but  how  did  such  literature 
square  with  his  profession?  I  had  not 
lived  long  enough  to  see  that  a  volume 
on  the  Protestant  reformation  as  part 
of  church  history,  was  an  essential 
item  in  his  study.  And  thus  the  prac- 
titioner in  every  walk  of  life  will  have 
books  that  are  tools  rather  than  be- 
loved companions. 

The  culture  of  New  England  is  a 
tradition.  We  all  know  that  there  was  a 
day  when  American  literature  was  New 
England  literature;  they  were  prac- 
tically coterminous.  The  august  names 
of  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Tho- 
reau,  Lowell,  Whittier,  and  Longfel- 
low stood  so  intensely  for  that  section 
of  the  land,  that  even  a  great  artist 
like  Poe  appeared  a  little  like  an  alien 
(though,  by  accident,  he  was  bom  in 
Boston) ;  and  as  for  Walt  Whitman, 
when  he  came  along  later,  he  was  a 
barbarian  in  the  outer  darkness  of 
Long  Island.  Mark  Twain  at  the  Whit- 
tier dinner  in  the  Hub,  tried  to  treat 
that  elder  group  of  worthier  as  if  they 
were  mere  human  beings,  and  found 
he  had  made  the  mistake  of  his  life. 
They  were  intellectual  and  artistic 
aristocrats  and  dominated  the  whole 
country.  And  Boston,  of  course,  was 
the  City  of  the  Law.  Philadelphia 
had  had  its  flavors  in  the  days  of 
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Franklin,  and  a  Knickerbocker  aroma 
lingered  faintly  around  New  York  for 
the  few  who  had  long  memories.  But 
after  1830  or  thereabouts,  the  centri- 
petal and  centrifugal  power  of  the 
Massachusetts  town  was  beyond  ques- 
tion. "I'm  from  Boston",  had  a  sac- 
rosanct sound. 

Then,  the  scene  began  to  shift.  The 
elder  group  passed  from  the  stage  and 
as  our  literature  was  commercialized, 
more  and  more  the  metropolis  came  to 
be  a  place  where  authors  sold  their 
wares,  to  which  it  was  advisable  to  go 
for  personal  touch  with  editors  and 
publishers.  Suggestions  of  the  past, 
to  be  sure,  still  centre  in  the  Hub. 
When  I  was  living  there  in  1902-5, 
such  benign  elders  as  Colonel  Higgin- 
son,  Mrs.  Howe,  and  J.  T.  Trowbridge 
were  yet  on  earth  and  lent  dignity  to 
the  meetings  of  the  Boston  Authors' 
Club.  But  they  were  the  last  leaves 
upon  the  tree.  Speaking  several  years 
ago  to  the  New  England  Women's 
Club  of  that  city,  a  reference  made 
from  the  platform  to  Emerson  brought 
a  response  from  an  old  lady  in  the 
seats  who  spoke  of  him  as  "cousin 
Waldo";  and  it  was  impressive.  Of 
a  sudden,  the  greater  days  drew  near. 
But  in  dramatic  contrast,  let  me  tes- 
tify it  is  my  experience  that  general 
literary  references  are  just  as  likely 
to  stir  vibrations  on  the  part  of  audi- 
tors in  Dakota  hamlets  as  they  are  in 
the  smaller  towns  of  New  England, — 
if  indeed  I  may  not  add  factory-ridden 
cities  like  Lawrence,  Holyoke,  and 
Lynn.  It  is  only  the  honorable  minor- 
ity in  such  towns  who  have  what  might 
be  termed  literary  savoir-faire. 

The  reputed  crudity  of  the  west 
(concerning  which,  more  in  a  later 
paper)  is  largely  in  the  mind's  eye, 
Horatio.  I  do  know  of  a  woman,  liv- 
ing in  Minneapolis,  who  entered  the 
largest  bookshop  of  the  city  and  in- 


quired of  the  proprietor  if  he  had  a 
book  called  the  New  Testament,  add- 
ing in  perfect  good  faith :  "It's  a  new 
book,  isn't  it?"  But  let  me  hasten  to 
assure  all  who  have  a  complacent  atti- 
tude in  the  comparison  of  the  two  sec- 
tions that  this  incident  is  not  local,  but 
merely  human;  it  could  occur  any- 
where, but  you  do  not  hear  of  it  often, 
that  is  all.  The  plain  truth  is,  that 
New  England  today,  whatever  its  an- 
cient claims,  is  a  queer,  spotty  sort 
of  neighborhood  in  respect  of  culture. 
Go  a  few  miles  outside  the  centres,  and 
you  shall  find  the  raw,  the  crude,  the 
dull,  and  the  unenlightened  flourishing 
like  the  green  bay  tree — ^and  not  sel- 
dom greener.  The  wherefore  is  a  com- 
plex question.  My  impression  is  that 
the  quiet  country  folk  a  generation 
ago,  when  our  population  was  homo- 
geneous and  pedigrees  provable,  were 
much  more  aware  of  books  and  other 
denotements  of  cultivation  than  is  true 
of  them  today.  The  lower  foreign  ele- 
ments, a  public  system  of  education 
that  has  been  forced,  so  it  opines,  well- 
nigh  to  abandon  the  old-time  cultural 
ideal,  cheap,  flashy  magazines,  the 
motor  car  and  the  movie, — all  are  as- 
pects of  a  modem  tendency  away  from 
the  time  when  people  really  sat  down 
ruminantly  in  front  of  a  book  and  did 
not  care  at  all  if  it  took  a  week  to  read 
it  through.  Let  us  confess  it,  even  if 
it  lay  us  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
un-American,  undemocratic,  and  anti- 
social. Truth  is  mighty  and  shall  pre- 
vail. 

Is  it  not  highly  probable  that  in  the 
old  Lyceum  days,  when  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  Emer- 
son went  about  speaking  to  the  tiniest 
country  villages,  the  inhabitants  were 
keener  for  the  things  of  the  spirit? 
And  did  not  men  constitute  a  larger 
element  in  those  audiences?  Now, 
culture  lies  in  the  lap  of  women's  clubs 
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for  protection  and  nourishment.  The 
stray  man  to  be  seen  today  in  such  as- 
semblies has  a  sheepish,  apologetic, 
house-broken  look.  The  only  relation 
of  the  Tired  Business  Man  to  letters  is 
through  compulsion,  by  way  of  his 
wife;  to  please  her,  or  perforce,  he 
listens — ^and  sleeps.  When  awake,  he 
always  seems  to  be  saying  internally: 
"Don't  blame  me;  it  isn't  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  a  judgment  on  me''  Up 
and  down  the  land  you  can  meet  males 
ten  years  out  of  college,  who  never 
for  a  moment  reveal  by  any  interest, 
conversation,  or  external  sign  of  in- 
fluence that  they  ever  had  an  alma 
mater.  Ck)mmerce  is  the  thing,  busi- 
ness has  "got"  them,  and  to  know  the 
best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in 
the  world,  detached  from  a  utilitarian 
end,  would  be  a  silly  perversion  of 
good  time.  And  in  this  Boeotian  state, 
New  England  is  exactly  as  prominent 
as  any  other  section.  Artist  folk,  col- 
lege professors,  clergymen,  as  seen  by 
this  ruling  Philistine  type  are  odd,  in- 
determinate, semi-respectable  (since 
mostly  poor)  sexless  sort  of  creatures, 
neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red  her- 
ring. Let  us  not  disguise  it:  remove 
the  New  England  women  who  coddle 
it  from  culture,  and  the  poor,  dear 
thing  would  perish;  women  are  the 
conservators  of  literature  as  the 
monks  were  in  the  middle  ages.  If 
anybody  still  harbors  the  delusion  that 
books  of  the  better  sort  are  kept 
a-going  by  the  eastern  states,  let  him 
consult  the  monthly  lists  of  books  in 
demand  published  by  The  Bookman, 
and  realize  the  parts  played  by  the 
south  and  different  sections  of  the 
west.  Honors  are  easy,  to  put  it 
mildly. 

Meanwhile,  let  the  sweet  tradition 
that  culture  is  still  rampant  in  that 
favored  locality  go  right  on.  It  is 
great  fun  to  watch  a  mood  of  self-suf- 


ficiency which  trades  on  memories  and 
has  n^ct  to  nothing  to  back  them  up. 
To  take  yourself  seriously  becomes  all 
the  more  a  duty  when  there  is  so  little 
to  take.  Oliver  Herford  is  said  to 
have  defined  Boston  as  a  state  of  grav- 
ity surrounded  by  the  Newtons.  Ob- 
servation leads  me  to  conclude  that  the 
very  best  of  New  England  is  to  be 
found  in  those  all  but  innumerable 
suburbs  of  a  city  that  for  census  pur- 
poses really  belongs  in  the  more-than- 
a-million  class.  It  is  there  you  find 
the  homely  old-style  devotion  to  the 
humanities.  Blessed  be  the  town  meet- 
ing which  has  kept  alive  these  tiny 
burgher  communities!  There  is  a 
Concord  air  about  many  of  them.  The 
trolley  links  them  with  business  and 
bustle,  but  their  homes  preserve  a 
country  tang,  and  a  right  orientation. 
And,  goodness  me.  New  England  has 
her  revenge  anyhow.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  her  all-pervasive  influence,  her  cul- 
tural radiation  throughout  the  United 
States, — a  legacy  from  bygone  days. 
If  a  first-class  author  come  out  of  Chi- 
cago now,  or  from  St.  Louis,  Indian- 
apolis, Louisville,  or  even  San  Fran- 
cisco (the  most  self-dependent  town 
of  them  all,  outside  of  New  York), 
look  into  pedigree  and  background  and 
the  chanties  are  good  that  a  New  Eng- 
land origin  can  be  established.  If  New 
England  be  dethroned,  her  children 
have  gone  forth  to  conquer.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  high  time  that  the  notion 
that  she  reigns  supreme  in  matters  in- 
tellectual and  esthetic  be  exploded 
with  a  bang  so  loud  as  to  be  heard 
even  in  Boston.  The  facts  are  against 
it.  She  no  longer  has  a  comer  on  the 
amenities;  any  more  than  on  the 
amen — ities.  And  by  the  way,  per- 
haps undue  attention  to  the  latter,  has 
something  to  do  with  a  shrinkage  in 
the  former? 
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London,  January  1,  1921. 

I  UNDERSTAND  that  in  America 
publishinfiT  has  been  very  difScult  in 
the  year  just  past,  and  that  with  leap- 
ing expenses  and  diminished  returns 
the  year  has  been  one  to  which  most 
American  publishers  will  look  back 
with  something  of  a  shudder.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  English  pub- 
lishing season  just  closed.  From  every 
hand  I  hear  of  disappointments  and 
small  sales  and  turnover,  placed  in 
contrast  with  prices  for  labor  and  pro- 
duction which  have  never  been 
dreamed  of  until  now.  Whether  it  was 
that  there  was  a  false  optimism,  or 
whether  the  return  from  the  war  of 
so  many  men  led  to  the  writing  and 
publishing  of  books  which  otherwise 
would  have  remained  hidden  from  the 
public  eye,  I  cannot  say;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  an  enormous  number  of 
new  works  were  projected,  and  these 
have  in  an  almost  equally  enormous 
number  proved  to  be  commercial  fail- 
ures. I  should  say  that  on  the  whole 
sales  for  individual  books  were  all 
markedly  reduced,  and  that  while 
there  have  been  so  many  books  their 
total  sales  have  been  extraordinarily 
small  and  unremunerative.  This  ap- 
plies to  the  business  of  bookselling  as 
well  as  that  of  publishing.  The  Lon- 
don trade  has  been  poor.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  told  that  in  the  north,  and 


particularly    in    Scotland,    the   book- 
shops have  been  thronged. 

*  *  *  * 

Certain  books  have  enjoyed  large 
sales,  but  very  few.  I  have  already, 
in  an  earlier  causerie,  mentioned 
which  these  were.  But  whole  classes 
of  books  which  had  been  looked  to  with 
certainty  as  good  investments  in  the 
conditions  resulting  from  the  war 
have  been  failures.  I  would  instance 
particularly  children's  books.  It  was 
thought  that  as  these  had  not  been 
published  in  great  numbers  during  the 
war  there  would  be  an  enormous  de- 
mand for  them  now.  Not  so.  I  should 
be  surprised  to  hear  of  one  children's 
book  which  had  been  a  real  success. 
What  happened,  I  believe,  was  that  for 
the  first  time  since  the  outbreak  of 
war  continental  toys  were  available. 
Parents  and  others,  looking  about  for 
presents  for  the  children,  sought  these 
toys,  found  them  dear,  but  more  im- 
posing, and  more  ''new"  than  books, 
and  bought  them  in  large  numbers. 
The  new  children's  books  waited  in  the 
booksellers'  shops,  and  none  came  io 
buy.  A  single  house  lost  many  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  in  this  way. 

*  *  *  * 

Novels  also  were  rather  a  drug  in 
the  market.  Yet  the  curious  thing  is 
that  they  also  were  published  in  great 
quantities.    Why,  nobody  knows.    We 
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were  all  told  that  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  materials  would  eliminate  the  bad 
novels  which  had  been  published 
speculatively  before  the  war.  We  were 
warned  that  authors  who  did  not  sell 
two  thousand  copies  would  in  future 
be  unable  to  get  their  novels  pub- 
lished. I  should  be  astounded  to  hear 
that  the  average  sale  of  the  majority 
of  the  novels  published  this  last  year 
approached  that  number.  I  should  say 
that  on  most  of  the  new  novels  by  un- 
known or  almost  unknown  writers  is- 
sued in  1920,  there  had  been  a  loss. 
For  one  thing,  publishing  prices  were 
necessarily  high,  because  of  the  fierce 
increases  in  wages  in  the  printing  and 
binding  trades ;  and  this  made  private 
purchases  fewer  than  normal.  For 
another,  the  number  of  novels  as  to 
the  quality  of  which  there  has  been 
any  stir  in  the  world,  is  almost  exactly 

none  at  all. 

«  «  «  « 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  a  no- 
ticeable boom  in  editions  de  luxe. 
These  were  in  demand.  Why,  unless 
for  the  reason  that  the  new  rich  were 
donating  books  on  a  large  scale  to 
themselves  and  to  their  friends,  no- 
body can  tell  me.  The  fact  is  there  to 
speak  for  itself.  Large  prices  were 
obtained  for  these  editions,  and  the 
demand  was  in  some  cases  greater 
than  the  supply.  This  strange  condi- 
tion of  affairs  is  likely  to  continue.  I 
hear  that  the  new  Conrad  was  largely 
over-subscribed,  and  it  is  already  at  a 
premiuHL  And  there  are  to  be  many 
more  such  editions  in  the  near  future. 
I  observe  with  great  interest  two 
which  are  announced  by  Macmillan. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  collection  of  the 
works  of  Lord  Morley.  I  do  not  feel 
qualified  to  speak  of  the  work  of  Lord 
Horley»  and  I  sometimes  suspect  that 
if  I  were  to  read  it  I  should  find  that 
work  a  little  on  the  dull  side.    Such, 


at  any  rate,  is  my  memory  of  the  "Life 
of  Gladstone",  which  was  certainly  a 
labor  of  piety,  and  therefore  over- 
weighted with  gravity.  But  there  was 
all  the  same  a  noticeable  sweetness  of 
temper  and  taste  in  this  monumental 
biography,  and  in  all  the  writing  of 
Lord  Morley's  that  I  have  read  this 
quality  is  perceptible.  Dignity  is  all 
very  well,  and  it  cannot  be  missed  in 
Lord  Morley's  work,  because  dignity 
and  integrity  are  essentially  among 
his  traits.  As  a  writer,  however,  I  re- 
call with  relish  a  sentence  from  the 
book  on  Voltaire — a  phrase  which  it 
has  always  been  impressive  to  quote, 
or  adapt,  in  conversation.  He  said,  if 
I  remember  the  phrase  aright  (I  have 
not  seen  the  book  for  twenty  years) : 
"Voltaire's  writing  was  never  the 
dreary  still-birth  of  a  mind  of  hear- 
says." With  the  negative  omitted, 
that  makes  a  very  crushing  condenma- 
tion  of  any  writer  of  whom  one  hap- 
pens to  disapprove — even  though  he 
happen  to  be  only  a  writer  of  caus- 

eries. 

*  *  *  « 

The  second  venture  to  which  I  re- 
ferred above  is  the  complete  edition 
of  the  writings  of  W.  E.  Henley.  No 
doubt  this  has  come  about  through  the 
devotion  of  Charles  Whibley,  who,  I 
believe,  is  one  of  Macmillans'  advisers, 
and  who  was  at  one  time  a  member  of 
that  group  known  as  "Henley's  Young 
Men".  Mr.  Whibley  has  never  been 
celebrated  as  a  particularly  amiable 
critic,  and  his  vigorous  "Musings 
Without  Method"  in  "Blackwood's 
Magazine"  have  been  known  to  anger 
others  besides  the  subjects  of  their  at- 
tack. But  it  is  not  perhaps  recognized 
that  the  method  still  used  by  Mr. 
Whibley  is  essentially  that  which  Hen- 
ley introduced,  and  into  the  use  of 
which  all  his  "young  men"  were  so 
sedulously  trained  that  one  cannot  es- 
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cape  the  feeling  that  Henley  really 
wrote  ever3rthing  in  the  papers  he 
edited.  Mr.  Whibley's  admirers  prob- 
ably call  him  "trenchant".  I  should 
myself  say  that  he  uses  a  bludgeon, 
which  is  a  stereotyped  phrase  meaning 
that  he  savages  ansrthing  and  anybody 
he  does  not  like.  This  is  all  in  the  best 
Henley  tradition.  The  "young  men" 
were  all  armed  to  the  teeth.  They 
were  all  on  the  war  path.  They  all 
coveted  scalps.  They  were  out  to  tell 
people  what  a  young  man  once  de- 
scribed to  me  as  "the  God's  Truth 
about  themselves".  It  is  stimulating 
reading,  but  not  pleasant  if  one  is  the 
subject  or  if  the  subject  is  a  friend  or 
relation. 

Henley's  criticism  is  highly  colored 
stuff,  and  it  is  liable  to  reproduce  the 
vagaries  of  all  temperamental  critics, 
who  must  find  excellences  here  because 
they  are  convinced  that  these  are  the 
only  true  excellences  there  are,  and 
who  must  find  faults  there  because 
such  things  are  sins  against  the 
critic's  personal  canons.  But  in  his 
own  line,  and  at  his  best,  Henley  was 
a  good  and  robust  and  healthy  critic. 
He  was  sentimental  in  his  poetry  and 
his  criticism  alike,  because  it  was  a 
part  of  that  whole  school's  impulse  to 
be  sentimental  and  romantic  and  blus- 
tering and  imperialist  and  noisy. 
And  noisy  people  are  almost  always 
sentimentalists.  At  the  same  time, 
there  was  life  in  his  work,  and  it  is 
life,  after  all,  that  gives  work  its  im- 
portance-^life  and  originality.  So  the 
edition  of  Henley  is  one  that  most 
booklovers  will  welcome.     It  is  due, 

not  only  in  time,  but  in  justice. 
*  «  *  * 

I  observe  in  an  American  newspaper 
the  advertisement  of  Desmond  Mac- 
Carthy's  "Remnants".  So  American 
readers  will  be  enabled  to  read  the 
work  of  a  very  able  journalist.    I  must 


have  mentioned  him  at  the  time  when 
MacCarthy  took  over  the  literary  edi- 
torship of  "The  New  Statesman"  in 
succession  to  Squire.  He  has  long 
been  known  as  a  dramatic  critic,  and 
wrote  a  book  of  criticism  about  the 
famous  Vedrenne-Barker  management 
at  the  Court  Theatre,  London.  His 
more  recent  accounts  of  Ireland,  in 
"The  Manchester  Guardian",  have 
been  first-rate.  He  is  an  excellent 
journalist,  and  "Remnants"  enshrines 
a  selection  from  his  various  contribu- 
tions to  "The  New  Statesman"  and 
other  papers.  MacCarthy  is  an  excep- 
tionally popular  man  in  London.  He 
is  a  conversationalist  whose  mots  are 
repeated  and  his  range  of  friendships 
is  unusually  wide.  Unusually  genuine, 
also.  I  can  remember  a  man  for  whose 
lunch  it  had  been  suggested  that  I 
should  pay,  complaining  bitterly: 
"Nobody  ever  thinks  of  doing  any- 
thing for  me,  or  paying  for  my  lunch. 
People  are  always  eager  to  do  things 
for  Desmond!"  I  fancy  his  explana- 
tion was  not  that  MacCarthy  was  a 
more  fascinating  person  than  himself, 
but  that  MacCarthy  had  been  to  Cam- 
bridge, whereas  he  was  an  Oxford 
man.  I  will  not  begrin  a  controversy 
as  to  the  after-effects  of  going  to  one 
or  other  of  these  universities ;  but  in- 
genious readers  can  discuss  among 
themselves  the  singular  clannishness 

of  Cambridge  men. 

«  «  *  * 

In  a  letter  which  I  received  the  other 
day  the  whole  question  of  prizes  for 
literary  work  was  raised  afresh.  I 
learned  that  a  prize,  as  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  I  had  never  heard  a 
syllable,  had  been  given  to  Hugh  Wal- 
pole  for  the  best  novel  of  1919 — "The 
Secret  City".  I  do  not  know  if  the 
award  was  publicly  made,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Hawthornden  prize;  but 
I  rather  think  not.     It  is  the  Tait 
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Black  prize.  Whether  it  is  solely  for 
novels,  or  whether,  like  the  Hawthorn- 
den,  it  is  for  the  best  work  of  the  im- 
agination issued  within  a  given  period, 
I  cannot  say.  But  it  is  interesting 
that  it  should  have  been  given  to  Wal- 
pole,  because  while  other  men  might 
have  been  more  in  need  of  the  money 
than  he,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  com- 
mittees should  not  be  afraid  to  award 
a  prize  to  so  successful  a  writer.  Hu- 
manitarianism  is  such  a  constant  ele- 
ment in  such  affairs — it  would  be  so 
if  I  were  on  any  committee  of  the  kind 
— ^that  the  well-known  writer  is  gen- 
erally ruled  out  at  the  beginning.  In 
some  ways  this  is  commendable,  since 
is  fifives  unknown  men  a  chance,  but  it 
has  its  disadvantages.  Principally, 
because  it  makes  the  gift  appear  a 
charity;  secondarily,  because  if  the 
prize  is  given  to  those  who  are  more 
poor  than  meritorious  the  gift  loses 
its  distinguishing  value,  and  thereby 
its  cachet.  Now  that  the  Tait  Black 
prize  has  started  so  well  it  will  carry 
with  its  future  gift  an  invaluable  as- 
sociation. 

*  *  *  « 

Talking  about  works  of  imagination, 
I  have  recently  heard  ecstatic  accounts 
of  two  such  works  which  are  to  set  the 
world  into  a  fever.  One  is  a  fantastic 
story  by  Walter  de  la  Mare.  The  other 
is  a  huge  pseudo-translation  (pseudo 
only  because  it  is  to  be  a  huge  mine  of 
original  as  well  as  ancient  and  fairy 
lore)  by  James  Stephens.  De  la  Mare 
is,  of  course,  known  already  as  the  au- 
thor of  poems  the  charm  of  which  is 
unique  in  our  generation.  He  wrote 
a  novel  which  was  given  the  Polignac 
prize  (now  discontinued)  some  years 
ago.  This  was  called  "The  Return". 
A  story  of  his,  "The  Three  Mulla- 
Mulgars",  followed.  He  has  long  been 
a  reviewer  of  poetry  on  "The  Times 
Literary  Supplement"  and  "The  West- 


minster Gazette".  A  new  book  of  his 
will  be  something  of  an  event,  and  if 
it  is  as  good  as  I  am  told  it  will  be 
very  good  indeed.  At  least,  it  is  bound 
to  be  interesting,  for  he  could  write 
nothing  which  had  not  its  own  distinc- 
tion. James  Stephens  must  already  be 
well  known  in  the  United  States  by  his 
charming  novels  which  are  not  novels 
at  all,  but  delightful  fantasies  and 
studies  in  the  mixture  of  reality  and 
unreality  of  life  as  it  appears  to  those 
whose  imagrinations  are  outside  the 
commonplace  run  of  visualized  recol- 
lections. The  new  book  sounds  as 
though  it  were  a  vast  affair,  built  upon 
the  solid  rock  of  old  faery,  and  em- 
broidered and  enriched  by  the  author's 
romantic  poetic  grift.  It  would  seem 
to  be  less  a  book  than  a  literature  of 
his  own,  a  quarry  of  jewels  and  gold 
and  elusive  dreams  and  wild  fantasies. 
I  await  it  with  a  fascination  quite  se- 
curely engendered  by  the  mere  report 

of  its  qualities  and  constituents. 
«  *  «  « 

Joseph  Conrad  is  starting  almost  at 
once  for  Corsica  in  connection  with 
the  new  Napoleonic  novel  which  I 
spoke  of  some  months  ago.  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  of  my  readers  tried 
to  imagine  what  such  a  book  would  be, 
but  if  they  ever  read  Mr.  Conrad  with 
the  understanding  which  I  suppose 
them  to  do,  they  must  immediately 
have  felt  what  a  daring  theme  it  was 
for  one  who  has  made  his  reputation 
in  other  realms  to  attempt.  And  yet 
they  must  have  felt  with  equal  cer- 
tainty that  any  book  which  Mr.  Con- 
rad might  write  about  the  times  of  the 
man  whom  journalists  call  "the  Emi- 
nent Corsican"  would  be  unlike  any 
other  novel  having  a  similar  theme. 
In  this  my  intelligent  readers  would 
be  correct.  Conrad's  genius  is  too  in- 
dividual to  allow  of  a  conventional 
book.    The  Napoleonic  literature  is  al- 
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ready  overcrowded,  and  he  is  not  the 
one  to  add  to  the  congestion.  But  I 
dare  say  it  will  sound  strange  to  hear 
that  this  story  will  if  possible  leave 
Napoleon  out  altogether.  He  may 
force  his  way  in.  He  has  a  devilish 
pertinacity.  But  if  he  can  be  kept 
wholly  in  the  background,  that  will  be 
his  place  in  Mr.  Conrad's  tale.  The 
story  will  deal  with  the  time  of  Na- 
poleon, and  the  reactions  of  his  activi- 
ties upon  that  time.  It  will  be  a  ro- 
mance, but  a  romance  of  individuals 
and  their  environment.  And  for  the 
purpose  of  having  all  his  own  assump- 
tions colored  by  actual  contact  with 
whatever  scenes  are  described,  Mr. 
Conrad  will  go  even  farther  afield  than 
Corsica.  Corsica,  nevertheless,  is  the 
object  of  his  present  journey,  and  the 
form  the  journey  will  take  is  that  of 

a  holiday  of  saturation. 

*  *  *  « 

You  would  think  from  this  that  Mr. 
Conrad  was  fully  occupied  with  Na- 
poleonic matters.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He 
has  too  big  a  mind  to  ignore  the  most 
important  things  in  life.  Therefore 
he  takes  a  living  interest  in  the  great- 
est subject  of  all.  What  on  earth  can 
that  be?  wonders  the  reader.  Why, 
Food!  Is  it  so  very  extraordinary ?  I 
do  not  think  so.  He  has  written  a 
preface,  and  a  very  remarkable  and 
good  preface,  to  his  wife's  forthcom- 
ing cookery  book.  Mrs.  Conrad  is  a 
famous  cook,  and  she  has  long  desired 
to  extend  her  knowledge  of  cooking  to 
others.  This  she  has  done,  and  the 
book  will  appear  here  this  year.  It 
will  contain  the  preface,  but  it  will 
also  contain  advice  so  sagacious,  so 
new,  so  ingenius,  that  the  world  will 
hereafter  be  under  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  author  for  happy  hours,  happy 
homes,  and  happy  cooks  and  those  who 
benefit  appreciatively  from  good  cook- 
ing.    "Go  by  the  book",  as  the  ad- 


vertisements of  a  certain  soap  used  to 
say.  And  when  it  appears,  go  buy  the 
book.    It  will  be  an  investment  which 

can  never  fail  to  show  a  profit. 

*  «  *  « 

A  third  work  to  appear — and  this 
will  be  soon — ^with  the  Conrad  name 
upon  the  title-page,  is  a  collection 
bearing  some  such  title  as  'Thoughts 
on  Life  and  Letters".  For  those  who 
think  they  know  Mr.  Conrad  the  book 
will  be  a  revelation.  It  will  show  any 
number  of  new  facets.  It  will  do  even 
more  than  his  curious  book  of  remi- 
niscences did  to  draw  aside  the  veil 
from  his  personality.  Here,  not  Mar- 
low  will  speak,  but  Conrad  himself. 
And  the  informality  of  the  book  will 
carry  us  straight  into  the  heart  of 
things,  with  none  of  those  difiicult  in- 
terpositions inevitable  in  the  novels  in 
which  a  tale  is  told  by  means  of  ob- 
servant narrators  who  talk  steadily 
through  days  and  nights,  without  food 
or  sleep,  and  requiring  only,  every  now 
and  then,  to  puff  up  their  cigars  into 

a  red  glow. 

*  «  «  « 

Among  new  biographies  is  one  by 
Lady  Gregory  dealing  with  the  life  of 
Sir  Hugh  Lane.  This  should  be  inter- 
esting, though  I  doubt  whether  it  will 
present  a  portrait  which  all  will  recog- 
nize. Lane  was  a  very  astounding 
man,  but  he  was  one  strangely  difiicult 
to  understand.  He  began  in  a  small 
way  as  an  employee  in  the  firm  of  a 
well-known  art  dealer.  He  once  bought 
as  a  genuine  work  a  painting  which 
was  regarded  by  experts  as  not  genu- 
ine. So  he  lost  his  situation.  He 
thereupon  set  up  for  himself,  and  the 
hard  times  he  then  endured  were  inde- 
scribable by  any  person  who  has  not 
had  hard  times.  But  the  comer  was 
turned,  and  Lane's  success  as  a  con- 
noisseur was  little  short  of  miraculous. 
He  only  bought  those  things  which  he 
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felt  that,  sriven  the  money,  he  would 
like  himself  to  possess.  It  was  his 
sole  criterion.  When  he  needed  money 
he  sold  what  he  prized  least.  Of  his- 
tory, and  all  the  technical  side  of  the 
expert's  work,  he  knew  nothing.  Taste 
was  all  his  joy.  When  once  he  was 
showing  his  collection  of  Chinese 
treasures  to  some  who  talked  learnedly 
of  dynasties,  he  was  observed  to  be- 
come distrait.  It  appeared  that  the 
learning  of  the  experts  was  wasted 
upon  him.  He  knew  only  which  of  the 
treasures  best  pleased  him,  and  of 
course  his  taste  had  gone  straight  to 
those  things  which  upon  every  ground 
of  connoisseurship  were  the  best. 
Lane's  tragic  death  will  give  addi- 
tional popular  interest  to  this  biog- 
raphy, but  the  man's  whole  life  was  in 
this  one  respect  a  romance.  What  can 
be  told  of  his  private  affairs  must,  I 
imagrine,  be  very  little,  for  he  was  not 
conununicative,  and  Lady  Gregory  is 
bound  to  tread  carefully  among  diffi- 
cult matters. 

*  «  *  * 

George  Moore's  play,  "The  Coming 
of  Gabrielle",  is  either  just  published 
or  inuninent.  That  it  should  be  what 
is  called  professionally  a  "good  play" 
is  out  of  the  question.  Moore's  plays 
never  have,  in  that  respect,  been  good. 
They  are  not  shaped  and  handled  with 
the  necessary  curtness.  But  that  the 
play  is  a  piece  of  work  to  interest  all 
the  Moore  lovers  goes  without  saying. 
It  is  published  with  an  Irish  imprint 
which  I  suppose  few  readers  of  the 
play  will  understand,  but  the  actual 
printing  has  been  done  upon  this  side 
of  the  Irish  Channel.  It  is  a  pretty 
book.  It  is  worth  noting  that  George 
Moore  is  definitely  an  English  classic. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  just  been  reading 
with  a  sort  of  malicious  amusement 
Frank  Harris's  masterly  portrait  of 
Moore  in  the  new  book  of  pen  por- 


traits recently  published  in  America. 
It  has  not  appeared  here  yet,  but  I  can- 
not doubt  that  if  the  author  consents 
a  publisher  will  be  found  for  it.  Feel- 
ing against  the  anti-British  note  al- 
ways to  be  read  into  Harris's  work  is 
not  strong,  as  far  as  one  can  tell,  and 
the  book  is  certainly  amusing  and  ex- 
traordinarily vivid. 

*  *  «  « 

St.  John  Ervine's  dramatization  of 
H.  G.  Wells's  "The  Wonderful  Visit" 
is  to  be  produced  next  month  at  the  St. 
Martin's  theatre.    In  the  cast  will  be 
found  Moyna  MacGill,  the  delightful 
young  actress  who  made  such  a  hit 
here  in  "John  Ferguson".    It  has  been 
singular  to  see  the  grave  explanations 
by  Wells  that  the  play  is  really  the 
work  of  Ervine.     The  truth  is,  ap- 
parently,  that  the   script   was   read 
through  to  Wells,  who  made  sugges- 
tions and  comments.     I  suppose  that 
this  play  will  presently  appear  in  the 
States,  because  it  is  in  America  that 
Ervine's  principal  theatrical  successes 
have  been  scored.    This  is  not  at  all  to 
minimize  his  work  for  the  Abbey  the- 
atre in  Dublin  and  elsewhere.    He  is 
one  of  the  few  men  who  have  both 
written  plays  and  managed  theatres, 
or  who  are  capable  of  doing  the  two 
things,  either  separately  or  simultane- 
ously.   The  production  of  "The  Won- 
derful Visit"  brings  about  the  with- 
drawal of  Mr.  Galsworthy's  successful 
"Skin  Game",  but  we  had  had  a  warn- 
ing of  this  coming  withdrawal,  be- 
cause Meggie  Albanesi,  another  very 
talented  young  actress,  recently  left 
the  cast  to  take  up  the  principal  part 
in  an  American  comedy  called  "The 
Charm  School".     It  is  sometimes  la- 
mented that  there  is  a  dearth  of  clever 
actresses,  but  I  should  imagine  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  name  quite  a 
dozen   who  could  bear  severe  tests. 
First  of  all,  I  should  place  Athene  Sey- 
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ler,  who,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  will 
presently  be  recognized  as  the  best 
comic  actress  in  these  islands.  But 
there  are  others.  Edna  Best  is  the 
best  ingdnue  I  have  ever  seen;  and  if 
only  there  were  more  parts  of  the 
gamine  variety,  I  imagine  that  we 
should  hear  more  of  Dorothy  Minto, 
whose  work  in  that  genre  is  unsur- 
passed. Unfortunately  there  is  a  lack 
of  plays  of  the  right  kind,  which  is  in 
no  sense  to  emphasize  the  limitations 
of  any  of  these  talented  actresses. 
This  is  a  problem  which  deserves  at- 
tention. 

*  *  *  * 

The  other  day  I  was  implored  by  a 
very  charming  patron  of  the  drama  to 
produce  from  my  own  pocket  or  the 
pocket  of  some  other  dramatist  a  play 
which  would  give  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise of  a  great  actor^s  talents.  The 
patron  had  read  either  two  hundred  or 
two  thousand  plays  (it  does  not  matter 
which,  for  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same),  and  in  none  of  these  had 
she  been  able  to  find  the  slightest 
merit.    When  I  see  a  particularly  able 


piece  of  acting  I  always  swell  with  ar- 
rogance. I  say  to  myself :  "That  man, 
or  that  girl,  hasn't  a  chance.  He,  or 
she,  deserves  a  play  which  gives  him, 
or  her,  a  proper  field.  Where  is  such  a 
play?"  Now  comes  the  arrogance.  I 
add:  "I  will  write  him,  or  her,  a 
play."  But  such  generous  impulses 
never  come  to  anything.  I  suppose 
that  this  is  the  case  with  every  au- 
thor. All  the  same,  I  wonder  nobody 
is  led  by  true  appreciation  of  one  of 
the  people  I  have  named,  or  one  of 
those  I  have  not  named,  to  attack  the 
problem  seriously.  I  shall  be  told  that 
this  is  not  the  attitude  of  the  genuine 
dramatist;  but  I  have  yet  to  meet  the 
genuine  dramatist.  Why  does  not 
somebody  go  in  for  my  plan?  I  make 
a  present  of  it  to  our  young  would-be 
dramatists.  Instead  of  trying  to  write 
a  play  like  every  other  play  which  has 
ever  been  written,  why  not  go  to  life, 
with  inspiration  from  a  distinct  per- 
sonality? Ignore  the  familiar  stars 
for  a  time.  Concentrate  upon  the  stars 
in  the  East !  That  way  lies  a  possible 
salvation  of  the  British  stage. 

SIMON  PURE 


LONELY 
By  Jo  Felshin 


I  SHALL  walk,  singing  sad  music 
Down  lonely  roads. 
Whee-€-€-e-e-e  moans  the  night  wind 
And  my  heart  weeps  with  sadness. 
The  great  black  trees  stand  in  the  darkness 
Apart  from  me. 

And  I  drift  listlessly  between  them 
Like  the  night  wind  straining  through  the  trees. 
Whee-e-e-e-e-e. 
How  my  heart  is  sad. 


A  LITERARY  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 
By  Annie  Nathan  Meyer 


OVER  the  distinguished  collection 
of  war  portraits  which  has  just 
been  exhibited  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  and  which 
now  starts  on  its  country-wide  tour, 
hangs  this  simple  statement: 

Exhibition  of  War  Portraits 

BT  BlflNKNT  Amirican  Artistb 

For  Prisintation  to 

Thb  National  Portrait  Gallkrt  at 

Washington 

This  will  become  a  part  of  the  National 
Gallery  at  Washington,  begun  in  1840, 
and  since  1862  a  part  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute.  "Thus",  says  the 
catalogue,  "initiating  and  establishing 
at  Washington  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery." 

A  dozen  years  ago  a  legacy  of  paint- 
ings was  left  to  the  National  Gallery 
by  a  former  mistress  of  the  White 
House,  a  niece  of  President  Buchanan, 
and  at  the  time  general  surprise  was 
expressed  that  such  a  gallery  existed. 
Since  then,  the  Freer,  Evans,  and 
Johnson  gifts  have  rendered  the  col- 
lection one  to  be  proud  of;  and  at 
last  we  have  started  on  the  way  to 
possess  a  great  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery where  the  portraits  of  great 
Americans,  or  those  who  had  played 
an  important  part  in  our  history, 
would  be  preserved. 

Of  course  we  can  never  hope  to  vie 
with  the  fascinations  of  the  National 
British  Portrait  Gallery  in  London, 
and  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  our  mu- 
seums to  give  up  their  cherished  pos- 
sessions ;  but  it  is  possible  that  replicas 
may  in  certain  cases  serve  partly  to  fill 
the  gap,  while  even  at  this  late  day 


there  are  valuable  portraits  in  private 
possession  and  in  studios  that  can  be 
secured. 

Let  us  glance  over  the  field  with  ref- 
erence solely  to  literary  personages. 
A  painting  of  Cotton  Mather  exists 
somewhere  in  the  country  by  P.  Pel- 
ham,  and  one  of  Jonathan  Edwards  at 
Yale  is  attributed  to  Smibert.  The 
memorial  statue  of  Edwards,  by  Her- 
bert Adams,  is  at  Northampton,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Chester  Harding  painted 
Dr.  EUery  Channing  (whose  statue 
by  Herbert  Adams  is  in  Boston),  and 
Charles  Loring  Elliott  painted  Feni- 
more  Cooper.  Two  delightful  Wash- 
ington Irvings  are  Jarvis's  portrait  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven,  the  hair 
rather  wild  as  if  the  wind  were  blow- 
ing through  it,  and  Vanderlyn's  crayon 
sketch. 

Of  the  group  of  New  England  poets, 
Bryant  was  the  most  fortunate.  There 
is  the  Elliott  portrait  at  the  Corcoran 
Gallery,  Washington,  and  the  great 
portrait  of  him,  beardless  and  fairly 
young,  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse  is  owned  by 
the  Academy  of  Design,  New  York. 
There  is  the  bust  by  Herbert  Adams 
in  Bryant  Park,  New  York,  and  a  most 
interesting  undramatized  portrait  in 
oils  by  Mathews  is  at  the  Grolier  Club, 
New  York.  Then  there  is  the  lovely 
head  by  Wyatt  Eaton  who  was  sent  by 
"The  Century  Magazine"  to  paint  New 
England's  great  sextette. 

Of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Eaton 
wrote :  "His  bright  face  and  his  clear 
grey-blue  eyes  shining  with  tender- 
ness, were  irresistible,  filling  me  with 
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delight/'  In  a  week  packed  with  talk- 
ing, while  the  artist  painted,  "Dr. 
Holmes  never  once  repeated  a  story  or 
a  remark".  Another  portrait  of  Dr. 
Holmes,  by  J.  W.  Alexander,  is  owned 
by  Harvard  University. 

There  is  a  delightful  Longfellow 
painted  by  C.  G.  Thompson,  in  1840, 
a  pastel  by  F.  Alexander  in  1852,  a 
beautiful  crayon  done  in  1854  by 
Samuel  Laurence,  an  English  painter 
who  also  did  Lowell,  a  painting  by 
Badger  while  Longfellow  was  profes- 
sor at  Bowdoin  College,  and  the  much 
reproduced  portrait  by  Ernest  Long- 
fellow now  in  the  possession  of  Bow- 
doin College.  At  the  National  Gallery 
at  Washington  (Evans  Collection) 
there  is  the  Longfellow  by  W.  E.  Mar- 
shall. Healy  painted  a  portrait  of 
Longfellow  in  1862 ;  he  also  did  a  de- 
lightful Hawthorne  at  the  age  of  forty, 
and  another  was  done  by  Emanuel 
Leutze.  A  very  lovely  portrait  of 
Hawthorne  hangs  at  the  Grolier  Club, 
done  by  the  same  C.  G.  Thompson  who 
painted  Longfellow  and  Bryant.  This 
Thompson,  it  is  said  by  his  biographer, 
became  very  intimate  with  Hawthorne 
in  Rome  and  was  complimented  in 
"The  Marble  Faun".  N.  P.  Willis 
painted  by  Harding  is  owned  by  The 
Brook,  a  New  York  Club.  Another 
portrait  of  Willis  by  a  pupil  of  Sully 
hangs  at  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety where  is  also  Palmer's  bust  of 
Irving.  Ralph  Goddard,  a  Pennsyl- 
vania sculptor,  has  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  medallions  of  Haw- 
thorne and  Longfellow. 

The  Public  Library  at  Bradford, 
Pennsylvania,  has  a  bust  of  James 
Russell  Lowell  by  William  Ordway 
Partridge,  and  a  black  and  white  in 
oils  by  Francis  Lathrop  hangs  at  the 
Grolier  Club.  W.  Page  has  given  us 
an  interesting  portrait  of  Lowell  at 
twenty-four.      At    the    Metropolitan 


Museum  of  Art  is  a  bronze  medal- 
lion of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  by  Edith 
Woodman  Burroughs.  I  do  not  know 
where  are  the  busts  by  Partridge  and 
by  Zolnay,  or  the  delightful  Inman 
painted  when  Poe  was  nineteen.  S.  S. 
Osgood  painted  him  twice.  One  por- 
trait is  at  the  Authors'  Club,  New 
York,  the  other  at  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  which  owns  Osgood's 
Alice  Cary.  There  is  a  full-length 
painting  of  Margaret  Fuller  some- 
where by  William  Hicks,  and  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  there  is  the  fine  un- 
finished portrait  by  William  Henry 
Furness  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy. 
A  lovely  drawing  of  Emerson  was  done 
by  Rowse  in  1857  and  owned  by 
Charles  Eliot  Norton.  The  only  paint- 
ing of  Thoreau  is  owned  in  New  York 
by  George  Hellman.  Rowse's  crayon 
is  at  the  Concord  Public  Library, 
where  are  Elwell's  bust  of  Louisa  Al- 
cott  and  French's  bust  of  Emerson. 
Of  this  Emerson  whimsically  declared, 
"The  more  it  resembles  me,  the  worse 
it  looks."  But  when  completed  the 
sage  gave  his  unqualified  approval 
thus:   "That  is  the  face  I  shave." 

Of  Whittier  there  exists  a  charm- 
ing portrait  painted  by  Otis,  a  pupil 
of  Gilbert  Stuart,  a  bust  by  Partridge, 
and  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  Wy- 
att  Eaton's  portrait.  A  fine  Fitz- 
Greene  Halleck  by  Morse  is  at  the 
Public  Library,  New  York.  Joseph  De 
Camp's  portrait  of  Dr.  Horace  H.  Fur- 
ness is  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy. 
The  Century  Club  owns  an  important 
canvas,  R.  H.  Stoddard  painted  by  that 
distinguished  artist  J.  Alden  Weir.  It 
also  owns  a  Parke  Godwin  by  Frank 
Fowler  not  so  happy  as  the  one  tem- 
porarily to  be  seen  there  by  J.  W.  Alex- 
ander. Alexander  also  made  a  draw- 
ing of  the  historian  Bancroft.  Pres- 
cott  was  painted  by  Ames  and  also  in 
England  in  1850  by  George  Richmond. 


A  LITERARY  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 
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Probably  the  best  portrait  painted  by 
Frank  Fowler  is  his  William  Dean 
Howells  at  the  Grolier  Club.  How- 
ells  has  also  been  painted  by  Orlando 
Rouland,  and  a  charming  medallion 
exists  of  him  and  his  daughter  at  the 
hand  of  Saint  Gaudens.  Henry  James 
has  been  fortunate  in  being  sketched 
by  Sargent,  by  Cecilia  Beaux,  and  by 
his  nephew  William  James,  a  delight- 
ful picture  in  the  collection  at  Fenway 
Court,  Boston.  Julia  Ward  Howe  has 
been  painted  by  her  son-in-law  John 
Elliott.  A  bust  by  Clevenger  is  at  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  and  a  relief  by 
Dallin  at  the  Boston  Museum.  Eey- 
ser's  bust  of  Lanier  is  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

Walt  Whitman  is  the  subject  of  two 
great  paintings  by  two  great  painters: 
the  one  by  Thomas  Eakins  now  owned 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Academy,  red- 
cheeked,  virile,  ''life  immense,  in  pas- 
sion, pulse  and  power" ;  the  other  by 
J.  W.  Alexander  owned  by  the  Met^ 
ropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  ''ineffable 
grace  of  dying  days".  Partridge  has 
modeled  a  bust  of  Whitman.  His  Dr. 
S.  Weir  MitcheU  is  at  the  CoUege  of 
Physicians  in  Philadelphia,  where  is 
also  a  great  portrait  of  our  second  doc- 
tor-author by  R.  W.  Vonnoh.  It  is  a 
replica  of  an  earlier  one  owned  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy,  which  also 
owns  Vonnoh's  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
Dr.  Mitchell  is  in  a  blue  coat,  a  scarlet 
cravat,  and  pearl-grey  trousers  against 
a  grey  background.    The  thoughtful, 

• 

distinguished  face,  and  the  long,  sensi- 
tive hands  are  beautifully  done. 

Mark  Twain  has  been  portrayed 
many  times  and  in  many  forms.  Fa- 
vorites of  mine  are  the  characteristic 
portrait — corncob  pipe  in  mouth — ^by 
Carroll  Beckwith,  owned  by  Twain's 
daughter,  Mrs.  Gabrilowitch,  and  a  de- 
lightful drawing  by  Abbott  Thayer 
owned  by  the  Chicago  Institute  of  Art, 


which  also  has  his  drawing  of  George 
Cable.  A  most  successful  portrait  bust 
of  John  Bigelow  was  done  by  Edith 
Woodman  Burroughs,  and  a  portrait 
in  oils  by  Rouland. 

The  John  Herron  Institute  of  Art 
at  Indianapolis  owns  a  characteristic 
Sargent — ^the  portrait  of  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley.  A  full-length  portrait  of 
another  Hoosier  author,  Edward  Eg- 
gleston,  is  still  in  the  studio  of  Irving 
Wiles  where  it  should  not  be  suffered 
to  remain  long.  Here  is  an  important 
portrait  by  an  important  artist  which 
should  at  once  be  secured  for  the  new 
Portrait  Gallery.  Another  portrait 
which  is  available  is  the  William  Win- 
ter painted  by  Rouland,  the  critic 
being  seated  in  one  of  his  treasures, 
the  armchair  of  Horace  Greeley. 
There  is  another  Winter  somewhere 
by  Frank  D.  Millet.  Daniel  Hunting- 
ton painted  George  William  Curtis  and 
Edward  Everett  Hale's  bust  by  Part- 
ridge is  at  the  Union  League  Club, 
Chicago.  One  of  the  fine  portraits 
that  may  be  free  some  day  to  go 
to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  is 
the  Richard  Watson  Gilder  by  Ce- 
cilia Beaux,  who  has  also  made  draw- 
ings of  Thomas  Janvier  (owned  by  the 
Century  Club),  Henry  James,  and  S. 
Weir  Mitchell.  Anything,  however 
slight,  from  the  hand  of  Miss  Beaux  is 
to  be  cherished.  Another  drawing,  by 
the  way,  of  the  picturesque  head  of 
Thomas  Janvier  was  done  by  Carroll 
Beckwith,  who  also  painted  Percival 
Lowell,  John  Eendrick  Bangs,  and  an 
unfinished  Oliver  Herf ord. 

The  Detroit  Art  Gallery  owns  a 
splendid,  full-length  portrait  of  "Ik 
Marvel"  by  Gari  Melchers,  known  as 
"The  Fencing  Master".  Although 
Henry  George  is  not  strictly  a  literary 
man,  I  must  include  his  portrait  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  because  it  was 
painted  by  that  most  distinguished 
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painter  who  has  not  given  us  near 
enough  portraits,  George  de  Forest 
Brush.  Of  our  playwrights  (with  the 
exception  of  a  charming  pen  and  ink 
sketch  of  Bronson  Howard  at  the  Au- 
thors' Club)  I  know  only  the  por- 
trait of  Clyde  Fitch  by  Chase,  at  Am- 
herst, and  a  bust  of  Augustus  Thomas 
by  Robert  Aitken.  Of  living  men  and 
women,  there  are  portraits  of  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson  by  Lilla  Cabot 
Perry,  of  Robert  Underwood  Johnson 
by  Chase — one  of  his  very  best — ,  an 
arresting,  vigorous  sketch  of  Booth 
Tarkington  done  in  oils  at  a  single  sit- 
ting by  J.  W.  Alexander  (owned  by 
the  Quadrangle  Club  at  Princeton),  a 
Henry  van  Dyke  by  the  same  artist,  a 
bronze  bust  of  George  Woodberry  by 
Partridge,  now  at  the  Cheshire  Acad- 
emy, Connecticut,  as  well  as  a  bust  by 
the  same  sculptor  by  Edwin  Mark- 
ham,  who  has  also  been  done  by  Rou- 
land,  but,  it  seems  to  me,  never  so  sat- 
isfactorily as  his  splendid  head  would 
warrant.  Hamlin  Garland  is  another 
distinguished  looking  man  who  has 
never  had  quite  his  due  in  paint,  al- 
though he  has  been  done  by  Louis 
Betts  and  by  Rouland.  The  Betts  por- 
trait is  owned  by  the  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters.  Betts  has  also  painted 
an  Emerson  Hough  now  in  Chicago, 
the  property  of  the  author.  The  inde- 
fatigable Orlando  Rouland  has  painted 
John  Burroughs  seventeen  times.  One 
portrait  done  in  his  doctor's  robes 
hangs  at  Yale  University;  one,  done 
at  the  request  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
was  owned  by  him.  Would  that 
more  like  Rouland  found  poets  and 
philosophers  as  paintable  as  bankers! 
There  also  exist  by  him  a  portrait  of 
Irving  Bacheller  and  one  of  James 
Lane  Allen,  owned  by  the  Public  Li- 
brary at  Lexington,  Kentucky.    There 


is  a  crayon  portrait  of  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin,  by  Charles  Akers,  a  medallion 
by  Saint  Gaudens  of  Mrs.  Schuyler 
Van  Rensselaer,  and  a  delightful 
Edith  Wharton  by  Julian  Story.  I 
include  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  who  has 
written  on  social  questions,  because 
of  his  portrait  by  that  fine,  sincere 
artist  John  Johansen.  A  bust  ex- 
ists of  our  dean  of  critics,  William 
C.  Brownell,  by  Olin  Warner.  Lorado 
Taft  in  his  "History  of  American 
Sculpture"  says  of  it:  "It  is  among 
the  choicest  of  our  native  productions 
in  this  field."  Leo  Mielziner  has  done 
a  portrait  in  oils  of  W.  P.  Trent,  and 
drawn  Ellis  Parker  Butler,  Arthur 
Guiterman,  Frank  Jewett  Mather  in 
red  chalk. 

Within  the  bounds  of  the  exceed- 
ingly limited  time  given  me  to  write 
this  article,  it  has  been  absolutely  im- 
possible to  attempt  an  exhaustive  ac- 
count. But  it  is  hoped  that  my  efforts 
will  inspire  others  to  complete  the  list. 
An  interesting  plan  has  been  formu- 
lated by  the  National  Art  Committee 
whereby  the  cities  of  the  nation  may 
have  a  share  in  creating  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  The  portraits  may 
be  financed  by  an  art  patron  of  a  city 
and  presented  in  the  name  of  that  city, 
a  representative  of  that  city  at  the 
same  time  becoming  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Art  Committee.  I 
suggest  that  not  alone  cities,  but 
smaller  communities  from  one  end  of 
the  United  States  to  the  other,  should 
set  about  without  delay  to  contribute 
portraits  of  those  citizens  of  whom 
they  are  most  proud.  It  is  well,  too, 
not  to  wait  too  long,  for  some  of  the 
most  delightful  portraits  of  the  past 
are  those  of  the  young  who  then  stood 
on  the  threshold  of  fame. 


THIRTY  THOUSAND  POETS  FROM  JAPAN 

By  Shigeyoshi  Obata 


ONE  of  the  many  ceremonials  that 
fill  the  Mikado's  court  calendar 
for  the  month  of  January  is  the  first 
meeting  of  the  year  for  poetry  recita- 
tion, known  as  the  Uta  Go-kwai  Ha- 
jime.  The  word  uta  is  another  name 
for  the  tanka — ^the  native  and  ortho- 
dox diminutive  poem  of  thirty-one  syl- 
lables in  five  divisions.  The  second 
phrase  means  ''august  meeting",  and 
the  third,  "commencement". 

This  time-honored  institution,  es- 
tablished in  1484,  was  for  several  cen- 
turies exclusively  a  court  function.  A 
theme  was  assigned  by  the  emperor 
himself,  and  it  was  only  members  of 
the  imperial  family  and  highborn  per- 
sonages of  the  palace,  who  gathered  to 
recite  their  New  Year's  poems.  Early 
in  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor  Meiji, 
however,  certain  ofiicials  of  high  rank 
were  invited  to  attend ;  then  the  people 
at  large  began  to  participate  by  send- 
ing in  poems  for  their  sovereign's  pe- 
rusal. In  1879  the  institution  was  fur- 
ther popularized  by  having  several 
poems,  selected  from  the  work  of  the 
people,  read  together  with  those  of  the 
imperial  courtiers. 

It  is  a  quaint  and  impressive  cere- 
mony. At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  ofiicials  of  the  Poetry  Bureau 
of  the  Court  arrive  to  see  that  all  is  in 
readiness  in  the  Hall  of  the  Phoenix 
Birds.  Robed  in  sumptuous  brocades 
the  imperial  prince  and  the  princesses 
enter,  followed  by  the  ministers  and 
all  other  men  of  preeminence  who  are 
privileged  to  attend.  Then  a  steward 
requests  the  presence  of  their  Majes- 
ties, the  Emperor  and  Empress,  who 


presently  appear  in  the  hall,  accom- 
panied by  the  Minister  of  the  Palace, 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  various  at- 
tendants. All  rise  and  make  deep 
obeisance.  After  their  Majesties  are 
seated  the  Staff  of  Court  Poets  ad- 
vance, taking  a  place  of  honor  for  the 
performance  of  their  special  duties  of 
the  day.  The  Master-reader  places  the 
poems  in  a  tray  before  his  Majesty, 
and  announces,  "The  poems  composed 
by  the  imperial  command  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  on  the  theme  of"  so 
and  so.  Then  he  gives  the  first  read- 
ing, slowly  speaking  the  poem,  and  the 
name  and  rank  of  its  author.  Again, 
the  Master-prompter  reads  the  first 
division  of  the  poem,  and  the  chorus 
of  clear-voiced  Master-reciters  join 
him,  finishing  the  last  four  divisions 
in  unison.  Thus  each  poem  is  read  and 
recited,  beginning  with  that  of  the  au- 
thor whose  station  in  life  is  lowliest. 
When  they  reach  the  verses  of  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  household,  the 
recitation  is  repeated  twice.  When 
these  are  finished,  the  Master-i>oet 
makes  a  move  to  leave  his  post,  as  if 
his  task  were  ended. 

"Shibaraku"  (a  moment.  Master) ! 
The  Master-reader  halts  him,  for  there 
are  still  the  poems  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  to  be  recited.  Has  the 
Master-poet  forgotten?  No;  this  is 
simply  an  elaborate  piece  of  etiquette, 
signifying  the  reverential  hesitancy  on 
his  part  to  allow  the  poems  of  his 
sovereigns  to  be  read  in  a  continuous 
sequence  with  those  of  the  subjects. 
The  ceremony  proceeds. 

The    Master-reader    receives    the 
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poem  of  the  Empress.  It  is  recited 
three  times. 

Finally  he  approaches  his  Majesty, 
the  Emperor,  with  great  trepidation. 
He  takes  the  imperial  poem  haltingly. 
Then  it  is  rehearsal  by  the  Master- 
poet,  prompted,  and  recited  as  before, 
five  times,  while  the  whole  assembly 
including  the  Empress  rises  to  listen 
reverently.    The  ceremony  is  over. 

At  noon  there  is  a  palace  banquet, 
where  gifts  are  presented  to  those 
poets  who  took  part  in  the  recitation. 
That  evening  in  Tokio,  and  the  next 
morning  all  over  the  empire,  newspa- 
pers print  the  poems,  including  those 
selected  from  the  people,  stories  about 
the  happy  winners  of  the  honor,  inter- 
views by  ubiquitous  reporters. 

Although  no  prizes  are  involved  in 
this  affair,  it  long  ago  developed  into  a 
poetry  contest  of  national  scope,  in 
which  thousands  compete  for  the 
honor  of  having  their  poems  recited 
before  that  exalted  audience,  as  well 
as  for  the  unutterable  satisfaction  of 
seeing  their  poems  printed  in  all  the 
newspapers  and  statistical  almanacs  of 
Japan.  The  number  of  participants  in- 
creases astonishingly.  In  the  'eighties 
it  was  several  thousand.  It  passed  the 
fifteen  thousand  mark  early  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  present  century,  and  in 
recent  years  it  has  been  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  thirty  thousand  goal. 

Ordinarily,  the  poems  are  descrip- 
tive— sketches  of  the  same  objects  and 
scene  viewed  from  a  thousand  differ- 
ent angles.  Sometimes  the  author 
pays  compliments  to  the  Emperor,  by 
referring  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  his  reign.  Here  is  a  typical  group 
— I  choose  a  few — from  the  commence- 
ment poems  of  1920  on  the  theme: 
"The  Early  Plum  Flower  of  Country- 
Side". 

Though  in  winter, 
With  your  hedge  grass 


Growing  green, 

Your  plum  trees  are  in  flower, 

O  house  of  a  little  garden  I 

The  Emperor 

Ah,  a  house  I  see, 

Where  ere  the  time 

The  plum  trees  are  in  flower 

Yonder  across 

The  small  unplowed  field. 

The  Empre88 

Without  awaiting  the  spring. 

You  begin  to  bloom 

Afield — by  the  hedge 

Of  a  lowly  cottage, 

O  first  plum  flower  of  the  year ! 

An  imperial  prinoesB 

Let  me  come 

And  winter  here 

Among  your  plum  tree  rows 

Abloom    ere    the   springtime, 

O  hamlet  of  the  hills. 

An  imperial  princess 

With  the  year's  harvest 

Of  abundance 

With  the  fragrance  of  plum  flower 

Before  the  winter  has  passed, 

O  blest  hamlet  of  the  hills ! 

The  Minister  of  the  Palace 

You  mimic  the  hue 

Of  the  hoar  frost, 

But  hide  not  your  fragrance, 

O  plum  trees  by  the  door 

Of  a  cottage  on  the  hill ! 

The  Master-poet 

Even  in  winter 
Bloom  the  plum  trees 
Under  your  Majesty's  reign 
While  over  villages  of  wide  acres 
The  smoke  rises  in  abundance. 

The  Steward 

Even  in  America  the  Japanese  pre- 
serve their  beautiful  custom.  The 
New  Year's  Day  issues  of  the  ver- 
nacular papers  published  in  California 
contain  many  a  column  of  tanka  and 
other  kinds  of  verse.  The  poetic  pro- 
pensity of  the  race  has  survived  the 
toils  and  trials  in  a  strange  land.  In 
fact,  it  seems  contagious.  For  a  dis- 
patch from  Tokio  states  that  an  Amer- 
ican woman,  Mrs.  Charles  Burnett, 
wife  of  a  United  States  legation  at- 
tach6,  who  has  learned  to  write  in  Jap- 
anese, has  won  the  coveted  honor  at 
this  year's  recitation.  The  theme  was : 
"The  Dawn  at  the  Shinto  Shrine". 


A  SHELF  OF  RECENT  BOOKS 


WALT  WHITMAN^'DRAMATIC 

CRITIC 

By  Alexander  WooUcott 

PROBABLY  most  of  us  never  knew 
or,  having  known,  forgot  that  Walt 
Whitman  was  once  cabined  and  con- 
fined as  the  entirely  respectable  editor 
of  the  Brooklyn  "Eagle",  although  it 
is  easy  to  believe  that  the  successive 
generations  of  bright  young  men  who 
have  since  tarried  a  while  in  the  ofiice 
of  that  journal  have  liked  to  keep  the 
fact  in  mind  as  some  sort  of  assurance 
that  they,  too,  might  be  serving  a  mere 
apprenticeship  in  letters  and  would 
doubtless  go  forth,  each  and  every  one 
to  write  a  "Leaves  of  Grass"  where-  % 
with  to  jounce  the  universe.  It  had, 
you  see,  been  done. 

Two  of  his  successors,  Cleveland 
Rodgers  and  John  Black  (the  latter 
a  young  poet  and  the  former  one  of 
the  ablest,  soundest,  and  most  persua- 
sive of  present-day  American  news- 
paper men)  have  been  making  the  dust 
fly  where  once  the  fur  flew,  have,  that 
is,  been  busily  digging  into  the  files  of 
the  "Eagle"  from  March  1846  to  Janu- 
ary 1848,  the  span  of  nearly  two  years 
during  which  Whitman  held  and  en- 
joyed what  he  later  described  as  "one? 
of  the  pleasantest  sits"  of  his  life.' 
The  resultant  mass  of  political  broad- 
sides, essays,  and  criticisms  either  lit- 
erary, domestic,  or  musical  they  have 
now  collected  in  two  volumes  which  de- 
rive their  title  from  the  good  grey 
poet's  own  phrase  about  "the  big 
strong  days— our  young  days— days  of 
preparation:  the  gathering  of  the 
forces".    It  is  difficult  to  stifle  a  regret 
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that  they  did  not  less  pretentiously  en- 
title their  findings:  "The  Forgotten 
Works  of  Walter  Whitman." 

Among  their  many  h3rpothetical  ex- 
planations of  why  all  this  available 
material  had  been  neglected  by  Whit- 
man's publishers  and  biographers, 
they  do  not  suggest  either  of  two  that 
must  occur  immediately  to  any  reader 
of  their  collection — ^that  the  stuff  wriS- 
hardly  worth  the  labor  involved  in  its 
exhumation  or,  more  positively,  that 
its  republication  would  be  a  distinct 
disservice  to  the  reputation  of  a  great 
name.  Such  republications  are  almost 
invariably  of  this  effect,  as  you  may 
verify  by  reading  the  dreary  stuff  by 
Kipling  and  Barrie  which,  to  their 
own  intense  annoyance,  a  later  fame 
dragged  forth  from  decent  interment 
in  old  newspaper  files. 

Yet  if  "The  Gathering  of  the 
Forces"  adds  not  a  cubit  to  Whitman's 
stature,  it  does  provide  mildly  inter- 
esting new  material  for  his  future  bi- 
ographers; and  while  you  may  be 
quite  unconscious  of  any  hope  that 
there  will  be  another  Whitman  biog- 
raphy, you  must  at  least  expect  one. 
And,  indeed,  after  the  amazing  tour 
de  force  achieved  by  Mr.  Strachey  in 
his  "Eminent  Victorians"  and  medi- 
tated by  him  in  his  threatened  life  of 
the  Prince  Consort,  there  can  be  no 
saying  when  and  of  whom  a  brilliant 
biography  will  not  dislodge  all  others 
from  the  shelf. 

Of  course  these  assembled  press 
clippings  not  only  light  up  for  a  time 
the  face  of  one  whom  a  surviving 
printer's  devil  still  recalls  as  "a  nice, 
kind   man",  but  constitute  an  even 
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more  valuable  sourcebook  for  such  al- 
luring adventures  in  reconstruction  as 
"The  Age  of  Innocence",  say,  or  "Rich- 
ard Carvel".  Indeed,  they  provide  in 
convenient  and  comparatively  portable 
form  a  little  of  that  endless  pleasure 
many  of  us  find  in  access  to  the  yellow- 
ing files  of  magazines  and  newspapers. 
It  takes  a  genius  to  create  anything 
more  entertaining  than  a  volume  of 
the  New  York  "Evening  Post",  of 
any  day  save  our  own.  To  mull 
idly  over  the  editorials  and  news 
items  and  advertisements  of  the 
New  York  that  exhausted  Dickens, 
of  the  New  York  that  embittered 
Rachel,  and  of  the  New  York  that 
elected  Lincoln,  is  to  indulge  in  a  di- 
verting and  ever-illuminating  pastime. 
JSi^ething  of  that  entertainment  is' 
provided  in  "The  Gathering  of  the 
Forces"  and  makes  handsome  amends 
for  the  discovery  that,  in  the  midst  of 
writing  much  that  was  wholesome  an(!K 
brave  and  characteristic  and  prophetic, 
Walter  Whitman  was  the  kind  of  jour- 
nalist who  gave  way  at  times  to  such 
internecine  strife  as  Eatanswill  knew, 
that  he  bore  an  occasional  disturbing 
resemblance  to  the  Jefferson  Brick 
who  welcomed  Martin  Ghuzzlewit,  and 
that  he  was  the  kind  of  paragrapher 
who  would  burst  forth  without  warn- 
ing in  this  wise :  "Carelessly  knocking 
a  man's  eye  out  with  a  broken  axe  may 
be  termed  a  bad  axe-i-dent." 

Such  archaeological  research  always 
rewards  you  with  a  dual  sense  of  man- 
kind as  both  changeless  and  changing, 
so  that  in  the  midst  of  paragraphs 
musty  with  their  illusion  of  a  bygone 
day  you  come  stumbling  on  evidences 
that  Whitman  wrote  but  yesterday; 
such  evidences,  for  instance,  as  his 
pronunciamento  that  Mexico  must  be 
chastised,  his  suggestion  that  servants 
are  not  hard  to  keep  if  you  but  treat 
them  with  dignity,  his  discovery  that 


the  drama  is  in  a  state  of  decline, 
and  his  disposition  to  blame  its  decay 
on  "the  star  system". 

For  Whitman  was  a  dramatic  critic, 
taking  up  such  work  at  about  the  time 
Poe  dropped  it,  and  though  it  is  tempt- 
ing to  let  you  savor  his  anti-slavery 
propaganda  and  his  emotions  on  a  trip 
to  Coney  Island  in  the  stagecoach  days, 
you  will  get  an  even  better  sense  of 
him  if  you  sample  his  reviews  and  find 
even  happier  indices  of  how  times  have 
changed — ^and  of  how  they  haven't. 
For  instance,  if  you  would  change 
the  fraction  from  "five-sixths"  to 
"one-third",  the  following  indictment 
would  be  no  great  exaggeration  of 
dramatic  criticism  as  it  is  written  in 
New  York  today: 

Of  the  method  in  which  flve-sixths  of  the 
Theatrical  Criticism  of  the  New  York  press 
comes  into  existence,  may  be  mentioned  the 
long  cut  and  dried  puff  in  yesterday's  New 
York  "Herald",  of  the  Keans'  acting  in  a  play 
iohich  accidentally  didn't  come  off!  This  is  not 
the  first,  nor  the  second  nor  the  third  awkward 
blunder  of  the  kind  which  has  occurred  of  late. 
. . .  Most  of  the  "criticisms"  In  the  metropoli- 
tan press  are  written  before  the  plays  are 
played — and  paid  for  by  the  theatre,  or  other 
parties.  Of  those  which  are  not  so  paid  for, 
the  majority  are  the  fruits  of  solicitation,  fa- 
voritism, and  so  on.  In  the  midst  of  all  that 
stale  and  unwholesome  utterance,  the  speaking 
of  a  single  paragraph  of  unbiased  truth  falls 
like  an  alarming  and  terrible  thing !  It  would 
be  a  curious  result — and  a  profitable  one — to 
take  a  while  to  the  theatre  some  man,  highly 
educated  and  knowing  the  world  in  other 
things — but  totally  fresh  to  the  stage — and  let 
him  give  his  real  opinions  of  the  queer  sort  of 
doings  he  would  see  there. 

And  this,  written  as  it  was  a  year 
after  the  production  of  Mrs.  Mowatt's 
"Fashion"  at  the  Park,  is  significant 
and  interesting: 

The  drama  of  this  country  can  be  the  mouth- 
piece of  freedom,  refinement,  liberal  philan- 
thropy, beautiful  love  for  all  our  brethren,  pol- 
ished manners  and  elevated  good  taste.  It 
could  wield  potent  sway  to  destroy  any  at- 
tempt at  despotism — it  can  attack  and  hold 
up  to  scorn  bigotry,  fashionable  affectation, 
avarice  and  all  unmanly  follies.  Youth  may  be 
warned  by  its  fictitious  portraits  of  the  evil  of 
unbridled  passions. ...     In  order  to  reap  such 
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by  no  meuit  dUBcult  results,  tbe  whole  method 
of  thestricals  as  at  present  pursued  in  New 

York   needs   first   to   be  oTerthrown New 

York  City  is  tbe  only  spot  in  America  where 
such  a  reyolution  could  be  attempted,  too.  With^ 
aU  our  servility  to  foreign  fashions,  there  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  intelligent  masses  there  a  lurk- 
ing propensity  toward  what  is  original,  and  has 
a  stamped  American  character  of  its  own.  In 
New  York,  also,  are  gathered  a  number  of  men, 
literary  persons  and  others,  who  haye  a  strong 
desire  to  fsTor  anything  which  shall  extricate 
us  from  the  entangled  and  by  no  means  credit- 
able position  we  already  hold  of  playing  secon^ 
fiddle  to  Europe.  These  persons — most  of  them 
young  men,  enthusiastic,  democratic  and  liberal 
in  their  feelings,  are  daily  acquiring  a  greater 
and  greater  power.  And  after  all,  anything  ap- 
pealing to  the  honest  heart  of  the  people,  as 
to  the  peculiar  and  favored  children  of  freedom, 
as  to  a  new  race  and  with  a  character  separate 
from  the  kingdoms  of  other  countries,  would 
meet  with  a  ready  response  and  strike  at  once 
the  sympathies  of  all  the  true  men  who  love 
America,  their  native  or  chosen  land. 

The  above  sentiments  guided  some- 
what this  critic  of  the  'forties  in  his 
passionate  devotion  to  our  own  Char- 
lotte Cushman,  whom  he  usually  re- 
ferred to  simply  as  G.  G.  and  whom  he 
defiantly  described  as  the  greatest  per- 
former in  any  hemisphere.  They 
doubtless  discolored,  too,  his  vision  of 
the  Eeans  and  particularly  of  Mrs. 
Kean  (she  who  had  been  Ellen  Tree), 
when  these  gracious  visitors  to  the 
new  world  were  too  much  lauded  by 
Whitman's  fellow  first-nighters.  Listen 
to  his  fierce  review  of  Mrs.  Kean : 

Of  the  lady,  truth  wUl  not  allow  much  more 
favorable  mention.  She  ira«  a  young  woman 
of  genius — she  is  merely  the  frame  and  thews 
of  that  time,  with  none  of  its  pliant  grace,  its 
smoothness,  its  voluptuous  swell — (merely  ex- 
Tree,  and  not  extra).  Gallantry  and  common 
politeness  require  the  avoidance  of  criticising 
her  merits  as  plainly  as  her  husband's.  Manli- 
ness and  ordinary  decency,  however,  demand 
even  more  imperatively  the  avoidance  of  that 
fulsome  sawdering  of  praise  which  a  portion 
of  the  papers  voluntarUy  demean  themselves  to 
publish. 

From  all  we  know  of  the  theatre 
Whitman  denounced,  it  must  really 
have  been  pretty  bad,  particularly  in 
the  dire  poverty  of  its  literature.  But 
his  vehement  announcements  of  its  de- 


cline fall  on  ears  a  little  deafened 
from  the  same  song  sung  in  England 
at  a  time  when  Fielding  was  manage 
ing  one  theatre,  Sheridan  writing  for 
another,  and  Kemble,  Garrick,  and 
Mrs.  Siddons  lending  dignity  to  the 
entertainments  of  the  hour.  In  the 
'eighties,  they  were  looking  back  wist- 
fully to  the  very  era  that  so  dissatis- 
fied Whitman,  and  now  those  same  re- 
grettable 'eighties  are  being  held  up  to 
us  in  shining  contrast  to  the  melancholy 
condition  of  our  own  stage.  During  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  by  adding  to- 
gether the  French  advances  as  daily 
reported  in  the  Bennett  newspapers,  it 
used  to  be  facetiously  calculated  that 
the  Germans  were  making  one  last 
desperate  stand  near  Vladivostok,  and 
a  temperature  chart  of  the  decline  of 
the  stage  as  reported  in  each  genera- 
tion since  Shakespeare  would  reveal  it 
as  now  out  of  sound  or  hearing  in  the 
depths  of  the  bottomless  pit. 


The  Gathering  of  the  Forces.  By  Walt  Whit- 
man. Edited  by  Cleveland  Rodgers  and  John 
Black.    Two  volumes.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


OLD  LOVE  AND  NEW  POETRY 
OR  VICE  VERSA 

By  Floyd  Dell 

TPHERE  is  a  very  challenging  pref  a- 
1  tory  note  to  this  new  book  of 
poems  by  Mr.  Untermeyer.  It  is  called 
"A  Note  on  the  Poetry  of  Love",  and 
its  thesis  is  that  the  poets  of  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries  did  not 
know  how  to  write  about  love.  They 
wrote  about  it  a  great  deal,  to  be  sure ; 
they  wrote  about  hardly  anything  else. 
But  they  were  "clumsy"  and  "igno- 
rant" in  their  treatment  of  love.  To 
make  his  indictment  as  inclusive  as 
possible,  Mr.  Untermeyer  specifically 
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names  three  poets  who  represent  al- 
most the  whole  range  of  the  love  po- 
etry of  these  two  centuries — ^Pope, 
Tennyson,  and  Swinburne.  And  he 
says:  "None  of  these  poets  knew,  or 
to  be  more  accurate,  knew  now  to  ex- 
press, what  love  between  the  sexes 
really  meant." 

Not  very  many  years  ago,  an  attack 
of  this  kind  upon  the  major  deities  of 
English  poetry  would  have  been  pun- 
ished by  those  whose  function  it  is  to 
guard  the  sacred  precincts  of  litera- 
ture from  impious  marauders.  Mr. 
Untermeyer  would  have  been  excom- 
municated from  all  God-fearing  liter- 
ary circles. . . .  But  the  times,  it 
seems,  have  changed.  There  is  no  one 
left,  except  Harry  Kemp,  to  do  rever- 
ence to  the  memory  of  Pope.  A  young 
poet  can  say  what  he  likes  about 
Tennyson  with  impunity.  And  even 
Swinburne — Swinburne  of  the  per- 
petual raptures  and  roses — is  rele- 
gated into  the  company  of  Edward 
Bok,  late  of  "The  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal", as  one  who  knew  nothing  about 
women. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  rise  in  their 
defense.  It  was  so  sober  a  critic  as 
Matthew  Arnold,  I  believe,  who  said 
that  the  trouble  with  the  poets  of  his 
century  was  that  they  did  not  know 
enough.  And  since  it  was  love  that 
they  almost  exclusively  wrote  about, 
he  may  very  well  have  been  anticipat- 
ing Mr.  Untermeyer*s  opinion  that 
they  did  not  know  enough  about 
women.  I  think,  myself,  that  is  pro- 
foundly true;  but  I  would  not  have 
ventured  to  say  so  in  print  if  Mr.  Un- 
termeyer had  not  already  done  so  and 
proved  that  one  could  do  it  and  yet 
live. 

But  I  have,  even  if  Mr.  Untermeyer 
has  not,  a  sentiment  of  reverence. 
And  I  would  not  subscribe  to  these  dis- 
respectful opinions  about  the  Great 


Ones,  without  the  excuse  of  a  violent 
personal  emotion  on  the  subject.  If 
Shelley  had  sold  you  some  bad  mining 
stock,  you  would  feel  at  liberty  to 
criticize  his  economic  views.  Well, 
that  is  the  way  I  feel  about  the  poets. 
They  have  deceived  and  misled  me,  be- 
trayed my  youthful  confidence  and 
trust — in  short,  cheated  me.  They  pre- 
tended to  know  something  about  love, 
and  now  I  know  that  all  their  expert 
lore  was  bogus,  and  I  am  angry  at 
them.  Moreover,  I  suspect  that  the 
whole  of  the  younger  generation  must 
feel  somewhat  the  same  way  about 
them — or  Mr.  Untermeyer's  preface 
would  not  have  been  received  with 
such  calmness. 

But,  above  all,  I  suspect  that  this 
same  personal  grudge,  rather  than  any 
coldly  critical  process,  is  the  origin  of 
Mr.  Untermeyer's  own  present  views. 

My  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  a 
glance  at  Mr.  Untermeyer's  earliest 
book  of  poems,  now  ten  years  old — 
"First  Love",  it  is  called.  As  a  book 
of  poems  it  is  pretty  bad,  but  I  have 
no  intention  of  bringing  up  his  youth- 
ful technical  blunders  against  him 
now.  It  is  as  a  record  of  sentimental 
attitudes  that  the  volume  interests  me. 
I  quote  only  one  stanza,  with  apologies 
to  everybody  concerned — it  hurts  me 
just  as  much  as  it  does  them: 

My  Boul  is  sick  of  roses. 

Of  lilies  proud  and  pale — 
In  scented  garden  closes  ^ 

The  old-time  beauties  faU. 
And  though  the  spell  reposes 

On  every  flower  that  grows, 
My  soul  is  sick  of  roses 

Since  she  has  scorned  the  rose. 

It  may  seem  unjust  to  blame  Pope 
and  Tennyson  and  Swinburne  for  a 
stanza  like  that,  but  what  else  can  you 
blame?  Not  New  York  City,  in  which 
Mr.  Untermeyer  was  born  and  reared, 
nor  the  subway,  nor  the  Hearst  pa- 
pers, nor  any  other  unfortunate  en- 
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vironmental  influences  to  which  this 
young  poet  was  subjected — certainly 
not  the  young  woman,  whoever  she 
was,  who  inspired  this  lyric  outburst. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
Untermeyer  was  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  such  influences,  nor  alone  in  repro- 
ducing them.  We  were  all  doing  it. 
How  else  could  a  young  man  learn 
about  love,  except  by  reading  the 
poets?  How  else,  indeed,  except  by 
opening  his  eyes  and  looking  at  the 
girl  he  was  interested  in  and  seeing 
what  she  was  like,  and  saying  what  he 
felt  about  the  real  "she" — ^who  was, 
one  may  safely  surmise,  utterly  unlike 
the  Ghloes  and  Mauds  and  Faustines 
of  English  poesy ! 

Well,  Mr.  Untermeyer  has  been 
opening  his  eyes  of  late,  and  has  been 
saying  what  he  thinks  of  the  female 
of  the  species.  Sometimes  it  is  an 
angry  protest  against  her  spiritual  de- 
mands; sometimes  a  tribute  of  child- 
like gratitude  to  her  bodily  sweetness ; 
sometimes  a  piece  of  ironic  mockery 
at  their  failure  to  make  two  selfish 
wishes  meet  in  one  perfection;  or 
again  it  is  such  a  momentary  amused 
wonder  as  this : 

Before  the  prim,  old  mirror 
That  stands  so  stiffly  there. 

With  puritan  precision 
You  rearrange  your  hair. . . . 

My  pretty,  proper  darling, 

With  not  one  hair  amiss, 
Who  turns,  like  some  calm  duty. 

One  powdered  cheek  to  kiss. 

Are  you  the  same  wUd  creature 
I  held  last  night,  and  found 

Sleeping  upon  my  shoulder 
With  all  her  hair  unbound? 

But  always  it  is  ar  real  emotion  that 
is  dealt  with — ^always  a  reflection  of 
an  experience  that  can  recognizably 
be  found,  if  not  in  the  pages  of  Pal- 
grave's  "Golden  Treasury",  at  least  in 
the  life  of  any  mortal  lover. . . .  And 
it  is  so  much  more  interesting!  No 
wonder  Mr.  Untermeyer  is  angry  at 


Pope  and  Tennyson  and  Swinburne, 
who  for  a  time  by  their  strange  and 
ethereal  and  traditional  notions  suc- 
ceeded in  blurring  for  him  the  outlines 
of  this  ever-interesting  reality! 


The    New    Adam.      By    Louis    Untermeyer. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co. 


THE  BALTIMORE  ANTKTHRIST 
By  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 

n'TEEE  incomparable  Mencken  will,  I 
1  fear,  meet  the  fate  of  Aristides. 
He  will  be  exiled  because  one  is  tired 
of  hearing  his  praises  sung.  In  at 
least  three  contemporary  novels  he  is 
mentioned  as  though  he  were  dead  as 
Voltaire  and  as  secure  as  Shaw  with 
what  he  would  term  "a  polite  bow". 
His  style  is  imitated  by  four-flfths  of 
the  younger  critics — ^moreover  he  ^has 
demolished  his  enemies  and  set  up  his 
own  gods  in  the  literary  supplements. 

Of  the  essays  in  the  new  book  the 
best  is  the  autopsy  on  the  still  damp 
bones  of  Roosevelt.  In  the  hands  of 
Mencken  Roosevelt  becomes  almost  a 
figure  of  Greek  tragedy ;  more,  he  be- 
comes alive  and  loses  some  of  that 
stufliness  that  of  late  has  become  at- 
tached to  all  100%  Americans.  Not 
only  is  the  essay  most  illuminating 
but  its  style  is  a  return  to  Mencken's 
best  manner,  the  style  of  "Prefaces", 
with  the  soft  pedal  on  his  amazing 
chord  of  adjectives  and  a  tendency  to 
invent  new  similes  instead  of  refur- 
bishing his  amusing  but  somewhat 
overworked  old  ones. 

Except  for  the  section  on  American 
aristocracy  there  is  little  new  in  the 
first  essay  "The  National  Letters": 
an  abundance  of  wit  and  a  dozen  ideas 
that  within  the  past  year  and  under 
his  own  deft  hand  have  become  bro- 
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mides.  The  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Right  Thinkers,  On  Building  Univer- 
sities, Methodists,  as  well  as  the  corps 
of  journeyman  critics  and  popular  nov- 
elists come  in  for  their  usual  bump- 
ing, this  varied  with  unexpected  tol- 
erance toward  "The  Saturday  Evening 
Post"  and  even  a  half  grudging  men- 
tion of  Booth  Tarkington.  Better 
than  any  of  this  comment,  valid  and 
vastly  entertaining  as  it  is,  would  be 
a  second  Book  of  Prefaces  say  on 
Edith  Wharton,  Cabell,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son— ^and  Mencken  himself.  But  the 
section  of  the  essay  devoted  to  the  Cul- 
tural Background  rises  to  brilliant 
analysis.  Here  again  he  is  thinking 
slowly,  he  is  on  comparatively  fresh 
ground,  he  brings  the  force  of  his 
clarity  and  invention  to  bear  on  the 
subject — ^passes  beyond  his  function  as 
a  critic  of  the  arts  and  becomes  a  re- 
versed Cato  of  a  civilization. 

In  "The  Sahara  of  Bozart"  the  dam 
breaks,  devastating  Georgia,  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  and  Company.  The  first 
trickle  of  this  overflow  appeared  in  the 
preface  to  "The  American  Credo"; 
here  it  reaches  such  a  state  of  invec- 
tive that  one  pictures  all  the  region 
south  of  Mason-Dixon  to  be  peopled 
by  moron  Catilines.  The  ending  is 
gentle — ^too  gentle,  the  gentleness  of 
ennui. 

To  continue  in  the  grand  manner  of 
a  catalogue:  "The  Divine  Afflatus" 
deals  with  the  question  of  inspiration 
and  the  lack  of  it,  an  old  and  sad  prob- 
lem to  the  man  who  has  done  creative 
work.  "Examination  of  a  Popular 
Virtue"  runs  to  eight  pages  of  whim- 
sical excellence — a  consideration  of  in- 
gratitude decided  at  length  with  ab- 
surd but  mellow  justice.  "Exeunt 
Omnes",  which  concerns  the  menace  of 
death,  I  choose  to  compare  with  a  pre- 
vious "Discussion"  of  the  same  sub- 
ject in  "A  Book  of  Burlesques".    The 


comparison  is  only  in  that  the  former 
piece,  which  I  am  told  Mencken  fatu- 
ously considers  one  of  his  best,  is  a 
hacked  out,  glued  together  bit  of  fool- 
ery, as  good,  say,  as  an  early  essay  of 
Mark  Twain's,  while  this  "Exeunt 
Omnes",  which  follows  it  by  several 
years,  is  smooth,  brilliant,  apparently 
jointless.  To  my  best  recollection  it  is 
the  most  microscopical  examination  of 
this  particular  mote  on  the  sun  that  I 
have  ever  come  across. 

Follows  a  four  paragraph  exposition 
of  the  platitude  that  much  music  lov- 
ing is  an  affectation  and  further  para- 
graphs depreciating  opera  as  a  form. 
As  to  the  "Music  of  Tomorrow"  the 
present  reviewer's  ignorance  must 
keep  him  silent,  but  in  "Tempo  di 
Valse"  Mencken,  the  modem,  becomes 
Victorian  by  insisting  that  what  people 
are  tired  of  is  more  exciting  than  what 
they  have  just  learned  to  do.  If  his 
idea  of  modern  dancing  is  derived 
from  watching  men  who  learned  it 
circa  thirty-five,  toiling  interminably 
around  the  jostled  four  square  feet  of 
a  cabaret,  he  is  justified;  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  "Bouncing  Shimmee" 
efficiently  performed  is  not  as  amusing 
and  as  graceful  and  certainly  as  diffi- 
cult as  any  waltz  ever  attempted.  The 
section  continues  with  the  condemna- 
tion of  a  musician  named  Hadley,  an 
ingenious  attempt  to  preserve  a  por- 
trait of  Dreiser,  and  a  satisfactory 
devastation  of  the  acting  profession. 

In  "The  Cult  of  Hope"  he  defends 
his  and  "Dr.  Nathan's"  attitude  toward 
constructive  criticism — most  enter- 
tainingly— ^but  th6  next  section  "The 
Dry  Millennium",  patchworked  from 
the  Ripetizione  Generale,  consists  of 
general  repetitions  of  theses  in  his 
previous  books.  "An  Appendix  on  a 
Tender  Theme"  contains  his  more  re- 
cent speculations  on  women,  eked  out 
with  passages  from  "The  Smart  Set". 
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An  exceDent  bode!  Like  Max  Beer- 
bohm,  Mencken's  work  is  inevitably 
distinguished.  But  now  and  then  one 
wonders — granted  that,  solidly,  book 
by  book,  he  has  built  up  a  literary 
reputation  most  to  be  envied  of  any 
American,  granted  also  that  he  has 
done  more  for  the  national  letters  than 
any  man  alive,  one  is  yet  inclined  to 
regret  a  success  so  complete.  What 
will  he  do  now?  The  very  writers  to 
the  press  about  the  blue  Sabbath  hurl 
the  bricks  of  the  buildings  he  has  de- 
molished into  the  still  smoking  ruins. 
He  is,  say,  forty;  how  of  the  next 
twenty  years?  Will  he  find  new  gods 
to  dethrone,  some  eternal  **yokelry'* 
still  callous  enough  to  pose  as  inteUi- 
genzia  before  the  Menckenian  pen 
fingers?  Or  will  he  strut  among  the 
ruins,  a  man  beaten  by  his  own  suc- 
cess, as  futile,  in  the  end,  as  one  of 
those  Conrad  characters  that  so  tre- 
mendously enthrall  him? 


Prejudices.    Second  Series.    Bj  H.  L.  Menck- 
en.   Alfred  A.  Knopf. 


WHAT  IS  THE  "  AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE  "? 

By  Ring  W.  Lardner 

r[IS  is  my  first  and  last  chance  to 
review  a  book  and  I  wish  I  could 
give  it  a  good  pasting.  There's  even 
less  fun  in  writing  eulogies  than  in 
reading  them,  while  infinite  enjoyment 
can  be  found  in  hopping  on  a  literary 
cripple,  knocking  it  for  a  corpse,  and 
strewing  the  grave  with  an  elegant 
shower  bouquet  of  raspberries.  An- 
ticipation of  that  was  what  persuaded 
me  to  take  this  job.  But  they  crossed 
me.    The  book  ain't  a  cripple. 

And  not  having  met  Mr.  Weaver,  I 
can't  even  paste  him  personally.    He 


may  belong  to  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance 
or  wear  two-piece  woolen  underclothes 
or  tell  unclean  stories  in  unclean  Pull- 
man washrooms.  But  I  don't  know 
and  I'm  afraid  not. 

So  rU  have  to  make  the  best  of  a 
rotten  assignment. 

The  faintest  praise  with  which  I  can 

d ^n  the  book  is  to  say  that  it's  a 

d ^n  good  b k  of  mostly  

verse,  readable  and  buyable  because 
the  poems  have  story  interest  and  are 
written  in  the  language  we,  this  means 
you,  speak.  Pure  American,  nearly. 
The  few  impurities  are  a  lifesaver  for 
the  critic.  We  can't  hope  to  land  the 
old  K.  0.  on  the  writer's  jaw,  but  we 
can  fret  him  a  little  with  a  few  pokes 
to  the  ear. 

For  the  most  part  this  organ  has 
served  Mr.  Weaver  well.  But  I  think 
that  on  occasion  it  consciously  or  un- 
consciously plays  him  false.  It  has 
told  him,  for  example,  that  we  say 
everythin'  sjid  anythin\  We  don't.  We 
say  somethin'  and  noth%n\  but  we  say 
anything  and  everything.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  somethin'  about  the  y  near 
the  middle  of  both  these  words  that 
impels  us  to  acknowledge  the  g  on  the 
end  of  them.  Mr.  Weaver's  ear  has 
also  give  or  gave  (not  gi'n)  him  a  bum 
hunch  on  thing  itself.  It  has  told  him 
to  make  it  thin\  But  it's  a  real  ef- 
fort to  drop  the  g  off  this  little  word 
and,  as  a  rule,  our  language  is  not 
looking  for  trouble.  His  ear  has  gone 
wrong  on  the  American  for  fellow, 
kind  of,  and  sort  of.  Only  on  the  stage 
or  in  "comic  strips"  do  we  use  feller, 
kinder,  and  sorter.  Kinda  and  aorta 
are  what  us  common  fellas  say. 

And  how  about  the  lines,  "Now  that 
I'm  sure  he  never  won't  come  back" 
and  "You  don't  know  how  to  dream 
and  never  won't"?  Never  vnU  and 
VH)n't  never  are  American.  Never 
won't  ain't.     Other  lines  I  challenge 
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are,  "I  crope  up  on  him"  and  *'You 
should  of  hearn  the  row  there  was". 
I  don't  say  crope  and  hearn  are  impos- 
sible. I  do  say  crep'  and  heard  are  a 
irreat  deal  more  common. 

The  line,  "Look  what  I  done  for  you 
and  him  and  me",  is  good  American, 
but  better  American,  I  believe,  would 
be,  "Look  what  I  done  for  him  and  you 
and  I".  This,  however,  brings  up  a 
subject  to  which  one  ought  to  be  able 
to  devote  a  whole  volume,  but  one  ain't 
goin'  to.  One  is  only  goin'  to  state 
that  mysterious  rules  govern  the  cases 
of  personal  pronouns  in  our  language 
and  one  hasn't  had  time  to  solve  the 
mysteries  even  since  prohibition.  We 
say,  "He  come  up  to  me  in  the  club", 
but  we  also  say,  "He  come  up  to 
Charley  and  I  in  the  club"  or  even  "He 
come  up  to  I  and  Charley  in  the  club." 
Charley's  presence  in  the  club  seems, 
for  "some  reason  another",  to  alter 
my  case.  The  other  night  I  was  read- 
ing a  play  script  by  one  of  this  coun- 
try's foremost  dramatists;  and  recur- 
ring in  it  was  the  stage  direction,  "A 
look  passes  between  he  and  So-and- 
So."  But  this  playwright  wouldn't 
think  of  saying  or  writing,  "She 
passed  he  a  look." 

My  theory  on  this  particular  point 
is  that  when  the  common  American 
citizen,  whom  we  will  call  Joe,  was  in 
his  last  year  in  school  (the  sixth 
grade),  the  teacher  asked  him  how 
many  boys  there  were  in  his  family. 
He  replied:  "Just  Frank  and  me." 
"Just  Frank  and  I,"  corrected  the 
teacher.  And  the  correction  got  Joe 
all  balled  up. 

But  you  don't  want  my  theories  and 
I  can't  find  any  more  fault  with  Mr. 
Weaver's  ear.  Nor  any  with  his  book 
except  to  say  that  no  book  can  be 
really  "in  American"  that  denies  ad- 
mission to  the  favorite  American  ad- 
jective— lousy.      Doubtless    delicacy, 


not  defective  hearing,  kept  this  out. 
But  it's  unquestionably  our  busiest 
adjective  today;  it  describes  so  ade- 
quately such  a  great  variety  of  things. 
Including  this  review. 


In  American.     By  J.  V.  A.  Weaver.     Alfred 
A.  Knopf. 


WOMAN  SEES  STEEL 
By  Mary  Austin 

MANY  people  have  been  looking 
forward  to  this  book  of  Mary 
Heaton  Vorse's  for  more  reasons  than 
a  desire  for  information  on  the  steel 
situation.  It  is  the  first  book  of  im- 
portance dealing  with  the  subjects 
women  will  have  to  face  in  their  new 
capacity  of  citizenship,  with  a  voice  in 
its  final  determination.  In  what  spirit 
and  manner  will  women  communicate 
with  one  another  on  these  things? 

Mrs.  Vorse  is  one  of  the  investi- 
gators employed  by  the  Interchurch 
movement  to  report  on  the  steel  situa- 
tion, one  of  the  most  acute  industrial 
problems  in  the  United  States.  Her 
experience  and  dependability  in  mak- 
ing such  researches  are  sufficiently  at- 
tested, and  her  opportunities  to  learn 
were  exceptional. 

Everyone  is  familiar  through  the 
daily  news  with  the  issue  of  that  in- 
vestigation, and  the  part  it  played  in 
the  check,  and  presumably  permanent 
overthrow,  of  the  Interchurch  World 
Movement.  Naturally  the  question 
arises,  what  is  there  in  the  way  a 
woman  saw  the  situation  that  throws 
any  light  on  the  inter-relations  of  the 
church  and  the  economic  and  indus- 
trial world  of  men? 

From  the  first  page  of  "Men  and 
Steel",  which  is  agreeably  published  in 
a  style  that  brings  its  price  within  all 
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reach,  one  discovers  a  characteristic 
feminine  directness  in  the  approach. 
Mrs.  Vorse  went  to  see  steel,  and  that 
is  what  she  saw,  the  whole  gigantic 
process  accepted  as  a  fact,  the  way 
women  accept  things.  Steel !  After  a 
little  the  confused,  overpowering  im- 
pression resolve^  into  elements: 
smoke,  fire,  slack,  steel  towns,  houses 
of  steel  workers,  and  finally  men.  Al- 
ways she  sees  the  men  in  little, 
dwarfed  by  the  thing  they  serve.  Al- 
ways she  seems  them  humanly.  No- 
where is  there  any  attempt  to  corner 
our  sympathy  for  the  steel  workers  as 
such,  no  abuse  of  steel  owners,  no  dis- 
coverable bias;  nothing  in  fact,  but 
the  steady,  delicate  stroke  on  stroke  of 
a  woman's  seeing.  She  sees  the  sordid 
tenements  of  the  river  bottoms  at 
Braddock,  ''two  story  brick  houses. . . 
the  courts  bricked  and  littered  with 
piles  of  cans,  piles  of  rubbish,  bins  of 
garbage,  hillocks  of  refuse. .  .pale  chil- 
dren paddled  in  the  squashy  filth  and 
made  playthings  of  ancient  rubbish." 
A  little  later  she  says,  'What  con- 
denms  them  to  live  there  is  their  chil- 
dren; the  more  children  the  less 
chance  of  escape.''  Of  two  men  she 
met,  Milko  and  Pasterik,  Pasterik  has 
escaped  to  live  in  a  house  of  his  own 
with  an  outlook.  Milko  explains, 
"Four  of  his  children  die  by  diph- 
theria. My  children  they  all  live."  So 
for  Milko  there  is  no  escape.  On  such 
observed  and  unremarked-upon  inci- 
dents Mrs.  Vorse  rests  her  case. 

It  is  the  bright  singularity  of  Mrs. 
Vorse's  method  that  she  nowhere  at- 
tempts to  do  the  reader's  thinking  for 
him.  Neither  does  she  make  any  at- 
tempt to  overweight  the  situation  in 
favor  of  the  workers,  by  playing  on 
the  reader's  emotions.  Here  her  mag- 
nanimity toward  her  audience  is  su- 
preme, for  Mrs.  Vdrse  is  a  literary  ar- 
tist ranking  high  in  our  native  galaxy. 


Readers  of  her  fiction  know  what  she 
can  do  in  the  way  of  plucking  at  the 
strings  of  pity  and  rage  and  gayety; 
but  the  style  of  "Men  and  Steel"  is  al- 
most stark.  The  sentences  are  short, 
the  descriptive  matter  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  the  writer's  own  reactions 
have  about  that  relation  to  the  narra- 
tive that  the  polished  surface  of  a 
mirror  has  to  the  reflection  in  it.  You 
may  remark  in  passing  that  it  is  a 
fine  mirror,  but  it  is  the  reflection, 
after  all,  that  claims  you.  There  is  no 
blurring  of  the  lines.  If  she  shows 
you  the  workers  suffering  unjustifi- 
ably under  the  situation,  she  shows 
them  in  the  same  stroke  as  rather  ig- 
norant and  helpless.  If  she  show&  the 
owners,  the  burgess  and  the  paid  con- 
stabulary, as  prejudiced  and  brutal, 
she  also  shows  them  as  resting  under 
our  general  human  limitation.  She 
shows  them,  and  this  is  where  the  book 
bites  at  last,  as  tis. 

That  I  think,  is  Mrs.  Vorse's  final 
judgment  on  the  steel  situation.  Both 
the  steel  strike  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  finally  worn  down  and 
stamped  out,  the  reason  why  it  was 
never  intelligently  adjudicated,  why 
the  germs  of  another  greater  and  still 
more  wasteful  strike  were  simply 
swept  into  dark  comers  there  to  fester 
and  breed,  are  to  be  found  in  the  lack 
on  the  part  of  the  American  public  of 
any  wholesome  and  rectifying  attitude 
toward  it.  We  are  either  not  so  intel- 
ligent a  public  as  we  have  liked  to 
think  ourselves,  or  we  are  much  more 
selfish  and  intellectually  indolent. 
There  can  never  be  any  "good,  sensible 
settlement"  of  the  steel  workers'  trou- 
bles, because  up  to  date  there  is  a  total 
lack  of  "good,  sensible"  suggestions. 
As  a  last  touch,  Mrs.  Vorse  effectually 
disposes  of  our  lazy  and  self-exculpat- 
ing way  of  dismissing  the  subject  say- 
ing, "WeU,  if  they  don't  like  it  here. 
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why  don't  they  go  back  where  they 
came  from?",  by  showing  that  thou- 
sands of  them  ardently  long  to  go  back 
out  of  this  unimagined  confusion  and 
disappointment  of  American  indus- 
trialism, but  that  the  conditions  of  the 
steel  industry  do  not  permit  them  to 
save  the  price  of  the  passage. 

I  can  offer  no  better  evidence  of  the 
quality  of  Mrs.  Vorse's  book  than  the 
effect  it  has  so  unmistakably  produced 
on  the  reviewer.  Perhaps  an  impor- 
tant item  of  that  effect  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  book  has  been  put  to- 
gether. For  the  first  time  we  have  a 
serious  and  dependable  book  on  indus- 
trialism, which  is  not  cast  in  the  pat- 
tern laid  down  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. There  is  in  "Men  and  Steel"  not 
a  trace  of  the  influence  of  the  cloister 
or  the  university  which  has  so  far  de- 
termined the  general  mode  of  presen- 
tation of  serious  subjects.  The  long, 
argumentative  chapter,  the  solid  grey 


page,  the  academic  insistence  on  a  se- 
quence of  presentation  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  way  in  which 
facts  are  gleaned  from  life  and  experi- 
ence— ^all  these  are  banished  from  Mrs. 
Verse's  book.  It  proceeds  by  para- 
graphs, each  with  its  own  caption, 
suitably  isolated  from  other  para- 
graphs to  which  it  has  no  relation  ex- 
cept that  they  are  parts  of  a  whole. 
When  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  on 
a  subject,  the  paragraph  stops,  even 
at  the  unheard  of  expense  of  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  page  blank. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  character- 
ize the  book  is  to  say  that  it  is  entirely 
feminine,  recognizing  that  femininity 
in  intellectual  procedures  is  nothing  to 
be  afraid  of,  may  even  have  an  im- 
portant service  to  perform  in  releasing 
us  from  the  Podsnappery  of  the  intel- 
lect. 


Men    and    Steel.      By    Mary    Heaton    Vorse. 
Boni  and  Llverlght. 


REPENTANCE 
By  Daniel  Henderson 

COME,  mad  March ! 
Do  you  repent 
Tempers  so  incontinent 
Vented  on  each  darling  bud 
That  dared  to  lift  through  mist  and  mud 
To  see  you  wavering  in  the  hold — 
Of  spring's  warm  arms  and  winter's  cold? 


Yea,  wild  month — 

It  must  be  so ! 

For  see — ^the  last  fierce  swirl  of  snow 

That  was  the  symbol  of  your  wrath. 

Has  melted  by  the  garden  path. 

And  bathes  the  jonquils'  shivering  spears 

In  a  very  flood  of  tears ! 
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3.  Roaming  Through  the  West  Indies    Harry  A.  Franck  Century 

4.  Crowding  Memories  Mrs.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  Houghton 
6.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edvxird  Bok  Scribner 
6.  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Eugenie      Comte  Fleury                          Appleton 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

2.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas      Frederick  O'Brien 

3.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok 

4.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  Wells 

5.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told  Philip  Gibbs 

6.  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Eugenie      Comte  Fleury 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas      Frederick  O'Brien 

2.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

3.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  Wells 

4.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edvxird  Bok 

5.  Roaming  Through  the  West  Indies    Harry  A,  Franck 

6.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told  Philip  Gibbs 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas      Frederick  O'Brien 

2.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

3.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  Wells 

4.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told  Philip  Gibbs 

5.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edvmrd  Bok 

6.  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Eugenie      Comte  Fleury 

WESTERN  STATES 

1.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas      Frederick  O'Brien 

2.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

3.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  Wells 

4.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok 

5.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told  PhUip  Gibbs 

6.  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Eugenie      Comte  Fleury 

FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  MargotAsquith 

2.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas      Frederick  O'Brien 

3.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  Wells 

4.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok 

5.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told  Philip  Gibbs 

6.  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Eugenie      Comte  Fleury 
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FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  COMMENT 


IT  has  been  reported  that  Maxim 
Gorky  had  broken  with  the  Soviet 
government  of  Russia  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Capri  where  he  intended  to 
live.  According,  however,  to  the  latest 
message  from  Moscow,  dated  Decem- 
ber 20,  Gorky  has  not  quarreled  with 
the  Soviets  any  more  than  they  have 
quarreled  with  themselves,  has  not  left 
Russia,  and  has  no  thought  of  doing 
so. 


The  "Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Cou- 
rant",  an  altogether  respectable  Dutch 
daily,  is  running  James  Oliver  Cur- 
wood's  "The  Valley  of  Silent  Men" 
serially  as  a  feuiUeton.  It  is  entitled 
in  Dutch  "Het  Stille  Dal".  A  question 
arises:  what  idea  is  Europe  forming 
of  us  from  the  American  novels  that 
are  now  being  used  in  this  way,  novels 
written  by  such  writers  as  Upton  Sin- 
clair, Nathan  Kussy,  and  James  Oliver 
Curwood? 


The  Cultural  Union  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  Czecho-Slovakia  has  ad- 
vised the  Nobel  Institute  of  Stockholm 
that  it  will  be  making  a  serious  mis- 
take if  it  does  not  confer  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Literature,  1921,  on  the 
Czechish  poet  Ottokar  Brezina  or  the 
Czechish  novelist  Alois  Jirasek.  By 
way  of  intimating  who  is  who  in  let- 
ters in  the  youthful  republic  of 
Czecho-Slovakia,  the  suggestion  is  of 
value.  Since  the  days  however  of  very 
long  ago,  the  Swedes  have  been  noted 
for  their  ability  to  listen  to  advice 
without  taking  it. 


largest  in  Europe,  opened  for  business 
in  December,  1770.  Apropos  of  their 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary, 
they  have  issued  a  bulletin  showing 
what  authors  hold  the  record  in  the 
north.  Of  the  four  best-known  Nor- 
wegian writers,  they  have  published, 
in  round  numbers,  3,000,000  copies  of 
Bjomson's  books,  2,250,000  of  Ibsen's, 
2,126,000  of  Lie's,  and  1,260,000  of 
Kjelland's.  Of  Danish  writers,  Holger 
Drachmann  heads  the  list  with  686,- 
000,  Georg  Brandes  comes  second  with 
641,000,  Henrik  Pontoppidan  third 
with  313,000,  Johannes  V.  Jensen 
fourth  with  166,000,  and  Jens  Peter 
Jacobsen  fifth  with  156,000.  Among 
other  writers  whose  works  they  have 
published  in  numbers  exceeding  100,- 
000  are  the  Danes  Hermann  Bang, 
Sven  Fleuron,  and  Gustav  Wied,  the 
Norwegians  Johan  Bojer  and  Peter 
Egge,  Selma  Lagerlof  among  the 
Swedes,  and  Gunnar  Gunnarson  of  the 
Icelanders.  When  we  recall  that  the 
combined  population  of  Norway  and 
Denmark  is  a  scant  5,000,000  and  that 
the  Dano-Norwegian  in  which  Bjom- 
son  wrote  can  be  understood  only  in 
Norway  and  Denmark,  the  sale  of  3,- 
000,000  copies  of  his  books  is  highly 
creditable  to  Scandinavian  intelli- 
gence. 


Gyldendal,    the   largest   publishing 
house  in  the  north  and  one  of  the 


The  first  copies  of  Knut  Hamsun's 
latest  novel,  "Koneme  ved  Vandpos- 
ten"  (The  Women  at  the  Well),  have 
arrived  in  this  country.  Consisting  of 
559  pages,  it  is  as  big  in  thought, 
character  drawing,  and  general  con- 
tents as  in  physical  size.  The  women 
gather  day  after  day  around  the  town 
pump  and  editorialize  on  the  happen- 
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THE  BOOKMAN 


ings  of  this  quite  remarkable  world  in 
their  quite  remarkable  way.  On  page 
552  Knut  Hamsun  says : 

Some  impatient  souls  would  like  to  take  hold 
of  the  running  of  the  universe  and  reform  it  aU 
around.  They  plan  a  world  entirely  different 
from  the  present  one,  draw  up  aU  manner  of 
programmes,  and  prepare  to  eliminate  foUy 
root  and  branch.  They  do  not  do  it  out  of  a 
spirit  of  arrogance,  nor  do  they  crow  to 
Heaven.  They  are  rather  quite  courteous  and 
proceed  on  their  way  with  prayer.  They  whis- 
per affectionately  to  the  pages  of  the  song  book 
before  them — but  somehow  or  other  the  music 
that  is  really  played  is  not  that  of  any  one 
man. 

This  is  neither  a  diatribe  against 
orthodoxy  nor  an  espousal  of  fatalism, 
but  plain,  common  sense. 


with    God    for    his    people    and    yet    was    a 
stammerer. 


When  the  "Neue  Freie  Presse"  of 
Vienna  invited  Hugo  von  Hofmanns- 
thal  to  write  the  article  on  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Beethoven,  it  conformed 
to  the  happiest  traditions  of  conti- 
nental journalism.  If  the  author  of 
"Elektra",  "(Edipus",  "The  Death  of 
Titian",  and  "Venice  Delivered"  could 
not  appreciate  Beethoven  in  retrospect 
and  transmit  his  message  to  the  pres- 
ent, no  human  immortal  could.  In  a 
brief  pamphlet  on  "The  Poet  and  the 
Present"  written  in  1907,  Hofmanns- 
thal,  born  in  1874,  said : 

The  poet  spends  his  days  seeking  out  the 
harmonies  in  his  soul  and  trying  to  coordinate 
the  world  within  him.  lie  synthesizes  the  con- 
tents of  his  age. 

Of  Beethoven  he  wrote  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  1920  : 

He  entered  the  world  of  Mosart  and  Haydn 
somewhat  as  Adam  entered  between  the  streams 
of  Paradise.  He  was  the  first  homo.  He  spoke, 
not  the  desecrated  words  of  language,  but  the 
living  word  and  the  living  deed  and  they  be- 
came one.  What  he  spoke  is  not  popular  and 
was  never  meant  to  be.  He  had  what  the 
people  as  a  whole  know  not  and  what  many  in- 
dividuals impiously  claim :  spiritual  passion. 
This  he  made  the  seat  of  music.  Strong 
as  a  giant,  he  was  as  naive  as  a  child.  He 
knew  and  felt  all  emotions  except  doubt. 
Sorely  wounded  in  that  one  of  his  senses 
through  which  he  became  heir  to  the  super- 
sensuous,  he  resembled  Moses  who  had  to  talk 


Writing  under  the  caption  of  "Wil- 
liam Archer,  Creator  of  the  League  of 
Nations",  Leon  Kellner,  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Czemo- 
witz,  says: 

Who  first  conceived  of  the  League  of  Nations 
I  do  not  know.  That  it  was  not  Woodrow  Wil- 
son is  certain.  I  dare  say  some  Academy  will 
some  day  offer  a  prize  for  the  answer  to  this 
question.  But  I  am  happy  to  state  that  I  can 
Inform  the  world  who  was  the  last  man  to 
draw  up  the  idea  so  that  it  needed  only  to  be 
adapted  to  the  situation  that  grew  out  of  the 
world  war.  In  1912,  Methuen  published  a 
slender  book  of  126  pages  at  London  called 
**The  Great  Analysis".  Gilbert  Murray  wrote 
the  preface,  the  text  was  published  anony- 
mously. Its  author  was  William  Archer,  the 
most  cosmopolitan  Journalist  In  the  English 
language,  the  publicist  and  critic  who,  after 
a  generation  of  effort,  has  given  the  English 
stage  a  new  tradition  and  paved  the  way  for 
Shaw,  Galsworthy,  Masefield  and  others.  Of 
the  dozens  and  dozens  of  books  written  on  the 
League  none  gets  at  the  root  of  the  business  so 
admirably  or  is  so  discriminating  in  its  argu- 
ment as  William  Archer's. 

The  professor's  imagination  has 
served  him  over-well.  Mr.  Archer's 
treatise,  though  suggestive  at  every 
point,  hardly  does  more  than  show 
that  what  the  world  needs  is  a  "con- 
clave of  representative  investigators 
and  thinkers  brought  together,  not  by 
election  but  by  selection,  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe".  It  would  then  be 
the  business  of  this  Witenagemot  to 
take  an  invoice  of  the  world's  good 
will  and  ill  will,  analyze  the  situation 
and,  by  synthesis,  offer  a  way  out. 
The  germ  of  the  League  is  undeniably 
in  the  treatise,  but  it  is  there  more  or 
less  as  the  rock  of  the  cathedral  is  in 
the  hills. 


The  millennium  will  have  arrived 
when  a  prize  can  be  awarded  in  litera- 
ture without  raising  an  argument. 
Ernest  P6rechon  has  been  given  the 
Prix  Goncourt  for  his  novel  entitled 
"Nine"    and    nobody,    unless    it    be 
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P6rechon  himself,  is  satisfied.  The 
Paris  publishers  who  rejected  the 
manuscript  are  piqued  at  themselves 
for  displaying  such  poor  judgment. 
The  provincial  publisher  at  Sevres  is 
worried  because  he  cannot  fill  the 
orders  for  "N^ne".  The  London 
"Athenaeum"  says,  "We  suspect  that 
there  has  been  an  unconvincing  com- 
promise like  that  by  which  Senator 
Harding  was  chosen  to  be  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  Amer- 
ica." Diplomatically  speaking,  this  is 
a  reprehensible  suspicion.  Paris  is 
disgruntled,  for  with  all  her  literary 
luminaries,  M.  P6rechon  does  not  live 
there;  he  does  not  even  know  the 
"Street",  as  the  City  on  the  Seine 
came  affectionately  to  be  called  by  per- 
missionnaires  of  the  A.  E.  F.  The  heirs 
of  George  Sand  are  out  of  sorts  be- 
cause the  work  is  said  to  reflect  the 
atmosphere  of  her  "FranQois  le 
Champi",    which    was    not    crowned. 


The  school  teachers  of  France  are  jeal- 
ous because  they  cannot  bolster  up 
their  pay  envelopes  with  royalties 
after  the  fashion  of  their  colleague, 
the  humble  Ernest  P6rechon.  And 
finally,  the  critics  of  France  are  routed 
for  not  having  discovered  this  genius 
before.  "N^ne",  incidentally,  is  not  his 
first  work.  It  tells  the  story  of  a 
farmer  who,  having  lost  his  wife,  en- 
gaged a  preceptress  for  his  children. 
Egoist  that  he  was,  he  married  again. 
But  his  second  wife,  unable  to  bear  up 
under  the  affection  the  children  have 
for  N^ne,  sees  to  it  that  she  is  dis- 
charged. N^ne  straightway  drowns 
herself.  This,  garnished  as  it  is  with 
some  church  history,  would  have  given 
Edmond  de  Goncourt  eight  or  ten 
hours  of  unaffected  delight.  And  there 
are  dollars,  advertisement,  and  dignity 
in  it  for  the  American  publisher  who 
will  bring  it  out  in  English. 

ALLEN  WILSON  PORTERFIELD 


ALLEGL\NCE 
By  Hildegarde  Planner 

I  HAVE  not  forgotten  yet 
Skin  that  chokes  like  mignonette, 
I  who  drank  myself  to  death 
With  the  apples  of  your  breath, 
I  who  blasphemously  went 
Into  your  beauty's  tenement, 
I  who  eagerly  confessed 
Upon  the  altar  of  your  breast. 


I  who  falter  in  the  snare 
Of  your  canary-colored  hair. 
Sacredly  could  not  forget 
Skin  that  chokes  like  mignonette. 


THE  GOSSIP  SHOP 


Edgar  Lee  Masters 
has  sailed  for  Italy.  The 
Gossip  Shop  listened 
slyly  to  his  plans  as  he 
sat  over  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Masters  and  Robert 
Frost  are  the  burliest 
poets.  Both  might  be 
farmers — ^both  are!  Mr.  Masters  is 
broad,  stocky,  and  in  spite  of  good 
shoulders  gives  you  an  impression  of 
being  largely  head  and  glasses.  He 
talks  crisply.  He  is  the  business  man 
except  when  he  discusses  the  Ameri- 
can character.  There,  he  goes  very 
deep.  Perhaps  it  is  while  he  is  plow- 
ing on  his  farm — for  he  has  bought  a 
farm  and  escapes  from  his  law  prac- 
tice— ^that  he  turns  up  a  skull  or  two 
and  consults  with  the  hollow  bones  to 
learn  of  the  ways  of  the  middle  west 
past  and  present.  Perhaps  he  will  do 
a  Book  on  the  catacombs  after  he  has 
consulted  the  skeletons  of  Rome.  At 
any  rate,  he  told  us  that  he  is  writing 
a  play,  blank  verse,  for  he  doesn't  be- 
lieve in  rhyme  for  the  stage.  Then  he 
told  us  everything  about  American 
poetry.  We  agreed  with  him.  But  it 
wouldn't  be  fair  to  us  to  tell  what  he 
had  to  say.  You  see,  he's  out  of  the 
country,  but  we're  still  here.  "Why 
can't  they  find  something  to  write 
about  but  ham  and  eggs?"  said  Mr. 
Itfasters.  (Of  course,  he  didn't  mean 
all  of  "them".)  And  the  Gossip 
echoed  mildly,  "Why?" 


The  Gossip  Shop  journeyed  with 
Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  that  sage  of 
all  the  Berkshires,  to  the  first  night  of 
"The  Green  Goddess",  Mr.  William 
Archer's   first   attempt   at   synthetic 


criticism,  in  which,  as  someone  has 
remarked,  Mr.  Archer  has  not  wholly 
embraced  either  of  his  first  loves,  turn- 
ing coldly  from  Ibsen  on  the  one  hand 
and  casting  but  a  flirtatious  eye 
toward  "Play  Making"  on  the  other. 

In  the  theatre  Your  Gossip  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  a  number  of  old 
friends  and  of  observing  at  pleasant 
distances  many  of  those  celebrities 
without  whose  kind  aid  first  nights 
would  have  to  be  postponed,  aban- 
doned, abolished.  In  the  broad  high- 
way that  skirts  the  last  row  of  or- 
chestra chairs  we  came  full  upon 
Frank  Wilstach  who  could  have  stepped 
into  any  Belasco  production  and  played 
the  part  of  a  perfectly  accoutred  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  after  six  P.  M. 
We  had  converse  with  him  upon  the 
two  interests  of  his  life :  the  madden- 
ing scarcity  of  first  editions  of  Surtees 
and  the  merits  of  the  latest  similes  by 
the  six  best  simile-makers  in  America. 
Then  there  was  Heywood  Broun,  pleas- 
antly nonchalant  and  without  the  least 
nervousness,  apparently,  over  the 
chance  of  Mr.  Arliss  forgetting  his 
lines. 

As  we  came  up  from  the  smoking 
room,  passed  us  by  the  Immortal  Gym- 
nasts, George  Jean  Nathan  and  Alex- 
ander Woollcott,  all  unconscious  of  the 
tremors  of  Times  Square  and  looking 
as  though  it  were  the  One  Thousand 
and  First  Night  instead  of  the  very 
first.  That  fabulous  person  whose 
name  we  have  seen  in  the  public  prints 
so  often  and  so  often  wondered  about, 
Charlie  Knickerbocker,  was  pointed 
out  to  us,  much  to  our  delight.  He 
was  modishly  garbed  in  a  top  hat  and 
tuxedo,    except  —  and    that    greatly 
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piqued  our  curiosity — ^that  his  dinner 
jacket  was  a  sack  coat,  or  so  at  least  it 
seemed  from  our  distance. 

There  too  we  found  Robert  Welsh 
of  the  "Telegram"  and  each  accused 
the  other  of  not  recognizing  him,  and 
were  introduced  to  a  delightful  person 
named  Kelsey  Allen,  of  a  famous  daily 
journal  known  as  "Women's  Wear",  a 
gentleman  so  full  of  the  sap  of  wit 
that  our  small  corner  became  quite 
boisterous  with  laughter  and  was  re- 
proved for  its  hilarity.  In  the  crowd 
we  chanced  upon  Lawrence  Rising, 
whose  new  novel  has  drawn  such  en- 
thusiastic conmient  from  Booth  Tark- 
ington,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  bring- 
ing him  vis-^-vis  with  Professor  Wil- 
liam Lyon  Phelps  who  had  known  Mr. 
Rising  when  he  was  writing  his  first 
short  stories  and  plays  in  California 
several  years  ago.  And  over  there, 
Laurette  Taylor  in  a  very  lovely  eve- 
ning gown,  and  here  and  there  many 
another:  Professor  Brander  Mat- 
thews, Dr.  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  Kenneth 
McGowan,  Frank  Pope  of  the  "Com- 
mercial", S.  Jay  Kaufman  and  G.  S. 
Kauffman,  the  latter  of  the  "Times" 
staff,  Messrs.  Benchley,  Metcalfe  and 

Towse .    But  the  list  would  be 

too  long.  Suffice  it,  a  Winthrop  Ames 
first  night,  and  a  very  gay  and  inter- 
ested audience. 

And  behind  it  all,  strolling  along 
the  aforesaid  highway  during  the  en- 
tire play,  William  Archer,  very  modest 
and  alertly  attentive  and  amused  by 
the  snatches  of  conmient  and  conver- 
sation. Your  Gossip  had  five  minutes' 
pleasant  chat  with  him,  recalling  an 
earlier  meeting  and  remarking  upon 
the  Jiappy  omen  that  attended  his  first 
play,  namely  the  coincidence  of  the 
three  A*s:  Ames,  Arliss,  and  Archer. 
Three  aces  indeed. 


lowing  letter  concerning  those  who 
write  about  countries  where  they  have 
never  been.  It  is  apropos  of  Wallace 
Irwin's  latest  novel : 

I  always  used  to  assume  when  chuckling 
over  Wallace  Irwin's  delicious  "Letters  of  a 
Japanese  Schoolboy"  that  he  had  merely 
caught  and  caricatured  certain  superficial  Jap- 
anisms  in  order  to  be  amusing,  the  Journalistic 
trick  of  a  gifted  humorist  who  had  no  special 
knowledge  of  the  Japanese  character. 

Since  visiting  Japan  I  have  read  "Seed  of 
the  Sun"  and  have  come  to  the  conclusidn  that 
Wallace  Irwin  knows  more  about  the  social 
customs,  physical  characteristics,  religious 
practices,  family  life,  business  methods,  smU- 
ing  manners  and  mental  processes  of  the  Jap- 
anese than  most  of  those  Americans  who  go 
out  to  Japan  (Mr.  Irwin  has  never  been  there) 
and  then  write  serious  books  on  their  return 
about  "The  Eastern  Problem". 

"Seed  of  the  Sun",  by  the  way,  is  a  serious 
book,  even  though  it  is  a  novel  and  an  enter- 
taining one.  It  deals  with  the  Western  Prob- 
lem, the  problem  of  the  Japanese  in  California, 
one  we  aU  ought  to  understand.  I  never  un- 
derstood, before  reading  this  book,  even  what 
the  problem  really  was,  exactly  what  the  Jap- 
anese in  California  were  doing  that  California 
had  a  right  to  object  to,  or  how  they  did  it.  I 
see  the  point  now.  It  is  an  important  point,  a 
serious  problem.  I  know  now  why  Califoruians 
get  so  excited  about  it. 

To  take  a  theme  of  that  kind  and  make  a 
novel  of  it  which  is  not  only  interesting  but 
amusing,  is  a  tour  de  force. 


<ii 


Jesse  Lynch  Williams  writes  the  f ol- 


'Zell"  is  an  impressive  novel.  It 
will  be  reviewed  later  in  The  Book- 
man. We  had  heard  that  its  author 
was  a  young  Detroit  lawyer.  It  was  a 
surprise,  therefore,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Gossip  as  a  most  direct- 
spoken  quiet  young  American,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  was  spending  the 
winter  in  New  York,  had  just  finished 
a  play,  and  was  finishing  notes  for  a 
new  novel.  His  first  novel  was  "The 
Groper".  Aikman  writes  English! 
That's  interesting  these  days.  Also, 
he  writes  with  power — ^that's  interest- 
ing, too.  We  were  therefore  curious 
to  know  how  it  all  started.  Apparent- 
ly a  copy  of  "Tono  Bungay",  chanced 
on  in  a  Detroit  bookstore,  stirred  the 
lawyer  to  fiction,  not  so  many  years 
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after  his  graduation  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  It  was  the  usual 
hard  row. 

If  there  is  a  more  demoniacally,  tantalizing, 
discouraging  Job  than  getting  started  in  the 
short  story  game  (Mr.  Aikman  writes),  I'm 
glad  to  have  thus  far  evaded  it.  The  long, 
expectant  waits  for  mail.  The  leering  post- 
man. The  grinning  members  of  one's  family.  I 
shall  never  forget  this  sample  of  Fate :  I  had 
sent  a  rather  promising  manuscript  to  "The 
American  Magazine" — then,  as  now,  always 
kindly  and  hospitable  to  the  beginner.  I  had 
had  some  encouragement  from  the  editor,  and 
I  had  what  I  considered  some  Justification  for 
hoping  this  particular  manuscript  would  land. 
About  a  week  later,  one  of  my  family  tele- 
phoned my  office  there  was  a  letter  for  me  at 
my  house.  My  trembling  inquiry  elicited  the 
fact  that  the  envelope  bore  the  return  ad- 
dress, 481  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  I  rec- 
ognized this  as  the  address  of  the  Crowell  Pub- 
lishing Company,  the  publishers  of  "The  Amer- 
ican Magazine".  And  the  envelope,  I  learned, 
was  not  one  of  the  customary  long  and  bulky 
ones,  returning  my  burnt  offerings.  At  last ! 
Glowing  with  the  proud  realization  that  I  had 
finally  battered  my  way  into  a  first-class  maga- 
zine, I  hurried  home  at  once — in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon.  Yes,  the  envelope  was  there.  I 
opened  it,  and  discovered  a  printed  announce- 
ment from  "The  Woman's  Home  Companion" — 
also  a  Crowell  publication — of  a  prize  compe- 
tition in  embroidery !  How  it  came  to  be  sent 
to  me — a  male  citizen — I  have  never  puzzled 
out. 


The  first  number  of  a  new  poetry 
magazine  appears  this  month.  It  is 
"The  Measure",  edited  by  nine  young 
poets  among  whom  are  Louise  Town- 
send  Nicholl,  David  Morton,  Genevieve 
Taggard,  George  O'Neil,  and  Max- 
well Anderson.  If  we  were  assured 
that  they  would  publish  orUy  their  own 
poetry,  we  could  bet  on  its  success. 
However,  they  announce: 

A  new  poetry  Journal  is  obviously  an  at- 
tempt to  start  something — to  demolish  non- 
trespassing  signs  and  encourage  younger  poets. 
It  might  be  also,  as  The  Mbasurb  is,  an  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  cults,  both  radical  and 
conservative,  and  function  with  a  minimum  of 
prejudice.  Good  stuff,  the  stuff  that  convinces 
and  endures,  is  what  we  are  after. 


book  page  of  the  Chicago  "Daily 
News",  addressed  the  Mediaevalists  at 
the  Chicago  University  Club.  After 
he  had  read  from  Carl  Sandburg,  J.  V. 
A.  Weaver,  and  others,  the  local  liter- 
ati broke  into  the  usual  violent  discus- 
sion of  "new"  poetry.  Haven't  they 
progressed  beyond  this  in  Chicago? 


The  list  of  poems  chosen  by  The 
Bookman  from  the  December  maga- 
zines as  the  most  notable  of  the  month 
is:  "The  Great  Seducer"  by  Cale 
Young  Rice  (Century);  "The  Need 
of  Being  Versed  in  Country  Things" 
by  Robert  Frost  (Harper's);  "Mat- 
ter" by  Louis  Untermeyer  (Century) ; 
"Against  Treason"  by  John  Drink- 
water  (Nation,  December  29) ;  "The 
Boy  Dreams",  translation  from  Rainer 
Maria  Rilke  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn 
(Nation,  December  1) ;  "Dead  Man's 
Wood"  by  Osbert  Sitwell  (Poetry); 
"A  Grave  Song"  by  Amy  Lowell  and 
"Assault"  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 
(New  Republic,  December  29) ;  "Miss 
Kate-Marie"  by  Elizabeth  Madox  Rob- 
erts (Atlantic  Monthly) ;  "Sea- 
Change"  by  Maxwell  Anderson  (New 
Republic,  December  8). 

In  the  final  choice  of  "The  Poems  of 
the  Month",  the  critic  is  at  liberty  to 
add  such  poems  as  he  may  choose  from 
his  personal  observations  of  the  maga- 
zine verse. 


Not  long  ago  Harry  Hansen,  the 
erudite  gentleman  who  conducts  the 


"What  a  terrible  woman!" 

The  Gossip  and  the  author  of  "Main 
Street"  had  just  blown  into  a  down- 
town club  house  from  a  whirlwind 
dash  down  Fifth  Avenue.  If  there  is 
one  person  in  the  world  who  walks 
faster  than  Your  Gossip,  it  is  Sinclair 
Lewis.  Also,  he  has  red  hair.  Also, 
he  is  tall  and  thin.  Also,  he  speaks 
rapidly,  and  has  a  nervous  way  of 
using  his  hands.  To  return  to  the 
woman.    Mr.  Lewis  found  her  typical 
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of  "Main  Street".  She  was,  neverthe- 
less, completely  of  New  York  City. 
She  was  square,  tailored,  and  of  an 
ageless  age.  She  had  a  square  jaw, 
and  determined  lips.  She  represented 
— well,  don't  quite  dare  say  what  she 
represented. 

"We  don't  have  to  meet  her!"  said 
Mr.  Lewis.  Then  we  launched  into  a 
discussion  of  the  new  novel.  It's  to 
be  for  the  city,  what  "Main  Street" 
was  for  the  small  town.  It  will  not  be 
New  York,  nor  Chicago,  nor  Minne- 
apolis, nor  San  Francisco — just  the 
Gropher  Prairie  of  American  cities. 
Will  it  have  its  Carol  Kennicott?  We 
don't  know;  but  we  guess  that  the 
lady  planted  in  front  of  her  club  bulle- 
tin board  will  be  found  in  its  pages. 


Overheard  in  the  Cosmos  Club  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Hoover  to  Frank  Simonds: 
"What  are  you  so  hard  at  work  upon?" 

Mr.  Simonds:  "I'm  writing  a  book 
on  the  Peace  Conference." 

Mr.  Hoover:  "But  everyone  else  has 
done  that." 

Mr.  Simonds:  "I  know,  but  that's 
why  this  one  of  mine  is  necessary. 
You  see,  I  shall  call  it  'From  Utopia 
to  Bedlam'." 


Fred  Lockley,  from  Oregon,  writes 
the  Gossip  Shop  a  fascinating  account 
of  pioneer  literary  days  in  the  far 
west,  of  the  state's  first  author,  Abi- 
gail Scott  Duniway,  and  of  Harvey 
Scott. 

"Recently  I  visited  Cottage  Grove", 
he  says,  "and  talked  to  Opal  Whiteley's 
grandmother,  her  sister,  her  teacher, 
her  roommate  at  the  State  University, 
and  many  former  childhood  friends 
and  former  associates." 

This  burns  the  Gossip  with  curios- 
ity. We  are  hastening  to  secure  the 
interview  for  The  Bookman. 


Sherwood  Anderson  writes  from 
Palos  Park,  Illinois,  that  he  is  "clean- 
ing up  a  bunch  of  short  stories"  and 
has  a  novel  under  way.  Between  times 
he  says  that  he  paints.  "Often  I  have 
half  a  notion",  he  says,  "to  chuck  writ- 
ing and  do  nothing  but  splash  around 
in  gaudy  colors."  Apparently  he 
splashes,  for  Gene  Markey  writes  us 
that  the  exhibition  of  paintings  now 
hanging  in  the  Arts  Club  can  be  inter- 
preted by  no  one  (including  Mr.  An- 
derson) :  "one  of  'em  looked  like  the 
interior  of  a  rhinoceros's  throat  in- 
fected with  tonsilitis.  Another,  Bur- 
ton Rascoe  claims,  is  decidedly  phallic. 
But,  funny  as  they  are,  Sherwood  has 
sold  two  of  them  at  two  hundred  dol- 
lares  apiece.  Incidentally,  though  not 
admittedly  the  result  of  the  sale  of 
these  paintings,  he  sails  for  Paris  in 
May."  One  would  have  thought  he'd 
have  set  out  for  the  South  Seas  after 
receiving  such  a  fascinating  blob  of 
romance  as  the  following  letter  sent 
us  by  Anderson.  It's  from  "Jerry" 
Blum,  who  is  painting  in  the  tropical 
isles,  and  is  dated  "somewhere  in  Oc- 
tober", from  "the  District  of  Hitia,  Pa- 
peete". Unfortunately,  perhaps,  ex- 
purgations of  the  most  delightful  bits 
had  to  be  made.  Unfortunately,  too, 
the  Gossip  Shop  stenographer  resigned 
after  copying  the  unexpurgated  ver- 
sion. 

It's  raining  and  when  it  rains  here  in  Hitia 
it  does  so  with  a  vengeance  on  old  corrugated 
iron  roofs  under  which  we  happen  to  live  Just 
now — ain't  worth  a  damn — all  day  long.  I  keep 
moving  the  things  to  dry  spots.  We  were  in- 
vited to  dinner  to  the  main  citizen  of  Hitia 
last  night.  The  John  D  of  the  Place.  Had 
forks  and  knives  and  plates  and  good  grub— 
we  literally  swam  to  his  house.  A  little  river 
runs  along  the  front  of  his  house  and  a  cocoa- 
nut  tree  flung  across  is  the  path.  Not  being 
acrobats  we  had  trouble  but  we  arrived — he 
was  very  grave.  I  smiled  and  asked  him  to 
pardon  my  not  having  any  pants — I  Just  wear 
a  loin  cloth  these  days.  That's  one  wonderful 
thing  about  being  down  here,  you  can  walk 
around  almost  nude  and  let  your  body  have  a 
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great  time —  Well  what  do  you  think !  that 
S.  S.  Island  Croesns  put  on  his  pants  Just  to 
receive  me — me  like  a  nut  comes  without 
mine —  Well  we  forgave  one  another  and 
everybody  ate  an  awful  lot — It  was  not  as 
good  as  other  native  parties  I  have  been  to 
where  everybody  eats  with  their  fingers — that's 
great — and  I  want  to  tell  you  it's  some  trick 
eating  "miti",  a  sauce  like  soup,  with  one's 
fingers  and  not  throwing  it  all  around  in  a  dis- 
orderly manner  like  well  brought  up  and  really 
cultivated  S.  S.  Islanders  do.  There  is  nothing 
more  embarrassing  than  when  eating  this 
sauce,  and  you  realise  that  instead  of  It  all 
landing  easily  or  rather  being  sucked  in  deftly 
a  little  stream  of  it  goes  down  between  your 
breasts. 

They  won't  hurry — their  whole  scheme  of 
life  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  sphere.  The 
idea  and  power  of  money  even  today  means 
nothing  to  them  and  they  don't  understand  it. 
One  day  at  a  place  in  the  country  they  charged 
what  would  be  equivalent  to  $1.50  for  3  people 
— a  little  while  later  for  one  person  they 
charge  the  same  thing.  When  you  ask  how 
much  is  the  bill  they  ask  someone  else  that 
might  be  standing  near  how  to  charge  you — 
they  say,  and  that  is  what  you  pay.  At  one 
place  the  meals  and  stay  for  the  night  was  $2, 
but  a  carriage  ride  in  an  old  broken  down 
buggy  with  an  old  rope  for  the  reins  they  ask 
150  frcs  for  (in  times  of  peace  $80,  now  $10). 
I  thought,  I  couldn't  live  here,  because  to 
get  around  to  paint  I  wanted  a  carriage.  So 
I  wanted  to  see  how  much  it  would  be  by  the 
month,  using  it  every  day — they  figured  up 
and  said  it  would  be  65  frcs  a  month — about 
$4 — that  was  my  first  lesson.  They  have  no 
sense  of  exactitude,  only  relativity.  A  mother 
doesn't  know  how  old  her  kid  of  two  years  is 
— she  Just  don't  know.  Dates  mean  nothing 
to  them.    Nor  time  nor  place. 


Says  the  San  Francisco  "Bulletin": 

Three  book  lovers  sat  discussing  the  maga- 
sines.  What  was  the  most  notable  piece  of 
writing  they  had  seen  in  a  periodical  during 
the  past  decade?  Curiously  enough  all  three 
mentioned  "Sir  Thomas  Browne"  by  Raymond 
M.  Weaver  in  Thb  Bookman  for  October,  1918. 
Then  they  took  to  reading  the  article  aloud  and 
at  the  turn  of  each  paragraph  there  was  the 
comment,  "That's  the  real  thing" — or  words 
to  that  effect.  "It  should  be  printed  in  letters 
of  gold,"  said  one  enthusiast,  and  again  there 
was  agreement.  "Who  Is  Raymond  M. 
Weaver?"  someone  asked,  and  there  was  none 
to  answer. 

Your  Gossip  proudly  replies.  He  is 
a  young  professor  of  English  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York.  His 
room  in  one  of  the  dormitories  is  lined 


with  books  on  poetry  and  Japan,  the 
walls  are  covered  with  Japanese  prints 
and  his  own  paintings,  and  the  chairs 
are  usually  occupied  by  students  seek- 
ing advice  on  subjects  widely  sepa- 
rated from  the  literary.  He  is  work- 
ing now  on  his  introduction  to  the 
works  of  Herman  Melville.  He  is  as 
violently  opposed  to  the  "new"  poetry 
as  he  is  enthusiastic  about  the  Cap- 
tain's fascinating  romances  of  the 
South  Seas.  In  the  midst  of  academic 
distractions,  he  finds  time  to  do  an  oc- 
casional criticism  for  The  Bookman. 


The  dressing  rooms  of  the  Cohan 
theatre  in  New  York  are  not  large. 
When  Arnold  Daly,  his  enthusiastic 
dog.  Your  Gossip,  and  the  letters  of 
congratulation  on  the  actor's  perform- 
ance in  "The  Tavern"  were  included  in 
the  furnishings,  there  was  little  place 
for  literary  discussion.  However,  as 
Daly  drew  himself  rapidly  into  leather- 
stocking  we  talked  of  American  drama, 
such  as  it  is,  and  of  the  plans  for 
Daly's  new  plays.  It  was  only  by  acci- 
dent that  we  heard  later  of  his  book. 
"The  Dominant  Male"  is  an  unusual 
performance  for  an  actor.  It  is  not 
only  reminiscences  of  authors  and  of 
others;  but  there  are  plays  and  es- 
says, and  caustic  comments  on  life  and 
art. 


Two  new  poetry  anthologies  will 
soon  be  upon  us.  Marguerite  Wilkin- 
son is  editing  her  "New  Voices",  and 
a  new  edition  will  be  published,  while 
Mrs.  Waldo  Richards,  who  gives  her 
"Poetry,  Play  and  Story  Readings" 
again  this  year,  has  just  published  an- 
other anthology  called  "Star  Points". 


No  one  in  the  country,  probably,  has 
followed  literary  tendencies  more 
closely  than  Robert  Davis,  former  edi- 
tor of  "Munsey's   Magazine".     Now 
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that  he's  turned  literary  agent  he's 
keeping  his  nose  even  more  keenly  to 
the  scent.  ''Mark  me",  said  he  to  the 
Grossip  Shop  the  other  day,  **you're 
going  to  see  a  new  thing  happening  in 
fiction.  We're  going  to  have  a  series 
of  highly  romantic  novels,  filled  with 
the  trappings  of  luxury ;  but  told  with 
the  utmost  frankness!  And,  which  is 
more  important,  they  are  going  to  be 
written  by  v^omerL  Some  day  across 
your  desk  will  float  the  big  novel  of 
the  age,  and  it  will  be  written  by  a 
woman,  and  an  educated  woman,  prob- 
ably of  the  highest  social  class.  In 
the  next  few  years  women  in  America 
are  going  to  lead  the  men  on  such  an 
intellectual  chase  that  the  male  sex 
will  be  gasping  for  breath.  We'll  have 
another  Sappho,  and,  what's  more  im- 
portant, with  the  increased  independ- 
ence of  woman,  she's  going  to  sit 
down  to  write  the  truth  about  herself 
frankly.  It's  never  really  been  done, 
and,  believe  me,  it  will  be  interesting 
reading."  We  wonder  if  Mr.  Davis 
has  the  great  novel  up  his  sleeve.  At 
any  rate,  we'll  keep  our  eyes  open  to 
the  procession  of  book  jackets  dancing 
across  the  well-filled  back  of  the  Gos- 
sip Shop  desk. 


"Whenever  I  make  enough  money 
practising  law",  said  William  Alexan- 
der Percy  to  the  GrOssip  Shop,  "I  come 
up  to  New  York  for  music  and  the  li- 
braries." Mr.  Percy  is  so  completely 
of  the  south,  so  disarming  socially, 
that  if  s  really  hard  to  remember  that 
some  people  consider  him  the  most  ac- 
complished of  our  American  lyricists. 
The  Gossip  Shop  doesn't  go  quite  so 
far  as  that,  though  it  admires  "In 
April  Once"  very  greatly.  We  caught 
Mr.  Percy  on  his  way  to  a  C6sar 
Franck  concert,  and  he  told  us  fasci- 
nating tales  of  negro  minstrelsy,  of 
the  melodies  no  one  has  yet  succeeded 


in  translating  to  modem  music,  of 
wild  jamborees  in  the  cotton  fields.  It 
was  like  a  quiet  walk  through  a  sum- 
mer evening,  this  talk  with  the  gentle 
southern  poet. 


H.  D.  (Mrs.  Richard  Aldington), 
and  W.  Bryher,  the  author  of  "De- 
velopment", are  spending  the  winter 
in  California.  They  write  enthusias- 
tic letters  of  the  California  climate. 
Mrs.  Aldington  has  been  doing  a  series 
of  Greek  "impressions".  They  reflect 
the  warmth  and  color  of  the  coast. 
Apparently  America  is  almost  a  relief 
after  foggy  London.  Miss  Bryher 
writes : 

It  i8  a  wonderful  experience  to  Yisit  America 
for  the  first  time.  I  have  been  waiting  for 
several  years  to  cross.  It  is  such  a  relief  to 
be  out  of  Europe  and  the  incessant  memories 
of  the  war:  there  is  much  'more  interest  in 
boolcs  and  literature  in  this  country  and  so 
much  more  chance  for  development. 

That  last  is  interesting.  I'm  afraid 
we  can't  generalize  from  that  opinion ; 
but  wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  we  could ! 


The  publication  of  Robert  Lansing's 
book  on  the  Peace  Conference  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  spring  an- 
nouncements. It  recalls  tales  the  Gos- 
sip Shop  has  heard  of  that  statesman's 
propensities  at  Paris  for  drawing.  It 
seems  that  no  matter  how  serious  the 
moment  in  the  council  room,  Mr.  Lan- 
sing had  his  pad  before  him,  and  with 
a  facile  pencil  sketched  humorous  por- 
traits of  the  great  men  around  him. 
Apparently  it  was  his  method  of  con- 
centrating. No  detail  of  the  discus- 
sion escaped  him  meanwhile.  We 
wonder  if  Mr.  Lansing  has  illustrated 
his  own  book.  Probably  not.  How- 
ever, for  a  real  souvenir  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  what  could  be  better  than 
one  of  R.  Lansing's  originals  of  Lloyd 
George? 
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George  Douglas  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco "Bulletin",  the  only  man  in  the 
country  who  writes  a  metropolitan 
daily's  editorials  with  one  hand  and  a 
whole  book  page  with  the  other,  made 
a  good  editorial  out  of  that  azure 
whiff  of  "Christmas  Tobacco"  that  Kit 
Morley  fabricated.  It  was  a  good  edi- 
torial and  a  happy  portent.  If  other 
editors  would  let  their  editorial  hand 
know  what  their  literary  hand  is 
doing,  it  would  be  good! — and  they 
might  get  mentioned  in  Bob  Holliday's 
next  book  about  "Men  and  Books  and 
Cities".  Yes,  this  is  the  same  George 
Douglas  that  Holliday  told  all  about  in 
"Murray  Hill's  Travels" — calling  him 
erudite,  polished,  subtle,  and  lots  of 
things  like  that.  They  call  him  "G. 
D."  out  in  San  Francisco. 


Ray  Crabtree  writes  from  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  of  a  new  idea  in  book 
reviewing — it  might  be  called,  "A 
Book  a  Week  in  the  Pulpit" : 

"7.30  P.  M.  luformal  Service  of  worship 
with  lecture  based  on  Dr.  Samuel  McChord 
Crothers's  *Three  Lords  of  Destiny'."  So  ran 
the  announcement  of  the  Sunday  night  service 
in  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Iowa.  The  writer  attended  the  service  and 
listened  to  a  very  interesting,  entertaining,  and 
helpful  lecture.  IncidentaUy  he  noticed  that 
the  rector,  Dr.  A.  L.  Murray,  had  solved  the 
problem  of  getting  a  Sunday  night  congrega- 
tion. The  rector  announced  that  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  night  "Everyday  Americans"  by 
Professor  Canby  would  be  discussed. 

Cedar  Rapids  has  Sunday  movies  and  some 
of  the  churches  have  large  young  people's  so- 
cieties that  meet  Just  before  the  night  service. 
Some  of  these  churches  have  very  fine  choirs 
and  offer  attractive  musical  programs  to  the 
night  congregation.  Yet  Dr.  Murray  has 
gradually  built  up  a  Sunday  night  constituency, 
drawn  from  all  classes  of  people. 

The  librarian  of  the  public  library  told  me 
that  after  the  Saturday  papers  announce  the 
title  of  the  boolc  to  be  discussed  at  St.  John's, 
a  demand  for  the  boolc  is  generally  made.  One 
Saturday  night  Ave  persons  aslced  for  the  book 
announced.  In  conversation  with  Dr.  Murray 
I  learned  that  he  has  been  reviewing  books 
for  several  years  and  has  had  some  newspaper 


training.  But  not  until  two  years  ago  did  he 
conceive  the  idea  of  book-review  lectures.  He 
has  presented  to  his  night  congregations  books 
on  personality,  character,  success,  history,  the- 
ology, philosophy,  psychology,  and  current 
problems.  "People",  he  said  "like  aU  kinds 
of  books.  I  think,  however,  the  largest  con- 
gregation I  had  was  on  the  night  I  discussed 
ChanceUor  Day's  'My  Neighbor,  The  Working 
Man'." 


C.  Kay  Scott,  whose  realistic  novel 
"Blind  Mice"  settles  the  character  of 
Mother-in-Law  forever,  made  a  con- 
fession to  the  Grossip  Shop  not  long 
ago.  Scott  has  traveled  over  the  world 
and  back  again,  he  is  middle-aged, 
slow-speaking,  middle-western,  the 
drawling  American.  This  is  his  first 
novel ;  but  there  have  been  long  years 
of  apprenticeship.  Joseph  Herges- 
heimer,  we  are  told,  burned  his  first 
sheef  of  manuscripts.  That's  true — 
at  least  we  talked  to  a  man  who  says 
that  he  was  present  when  the  pages 
were  carefully  placed  on  an  open  grate 
midst  murmuring  of  incantations,  and 
promises  of  "no  carbon  copies".  Not 
so  Mr.  Scott — ^he  couldn't  afford  it. 
Until  he  was  satisfied  with  his  product, 
he  published  under  a  pseudonym. 
Since  he  refuses  to  divulge  the  tag  for 
his  crimes,  we're  quite  helpless.  Who 
knows;  perhaps  he,  too,  should  have 
burned  his  bridges. 


From  Boston !  A  prominent  and  en- 
tertaining literary  lady  writes  the 
Shop: 

I  do  not  believe  in  literary  sectionalism ;  but 
I  do  believe  in  noting  with  sympathy  the  larger 
groups  of  literary  workers  outside  New  York 
who  are  characteristic  of  the  place  as  weU  as 
of  the  time  they  live  in.  We  have  among  us 
some  of  the  best  poets, — as  well  as  some  of  the 
best  advertised  ones ;  we  have  some  of  the 
best  novelists. — as  well  as  best  sellers.  We 
have  the  most  widely  distributed  "Juveniles" 
and  also  some  of  the  librarian's  favorites.  We 
have  one  of  the  classic  humoristic  essayists, 
and  two  prize  playwrights.  New  England  is 
stiU  on  the  map ! 
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A  Stimulating  Novel  of  China 
by  the  author  of  ^'Mr.  Wu'' 

THE  FEAST  OF  LANTERNS 

By  LOUISE  JORDAN  MILN 

The  romance  of  a  beautiful  Chinese  girl  of  highest  rank  and  almost  limitless  power, 
who,  with  the  newer  Chinese  wisdom,  is  equipped  with  a  European  education  to 
meet  the  European  invasion  of  her  country.  With  the  telling  of  her  romance,  comes 
a  fascinating,  indelible  picture  of  patriarchal  China  which  makes  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  age-old  Orient    Net  $2J00. 


SISTERS-IN-LAW 


By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 


The  heated  discussion  ranging  from  Maine  to  California  is  one  very  natural  reason 
for  the  already  gratifying  success  of  this  brilliant  novel  of  two  women  and  a  man 
ffi  San  Francisco  society  and  out  of  it.    "Mrs,  Atherton  has  never  done  a  finer  novel 

never  put  more  into  one  volume" — Chables  Hanson  Towne,  N,  Y,  Herald, 

Cloth,  $2.00;  paper,  ti^SO- 
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THE  LITTLE 
BACK  ROOM 

By  E.  8.  CHAMBERLAYNE 

Society  and  politics  in  a  small 
American  city  figure  interest- 
ingly in  this  novel  which  in 
some  ways  suggest  'The  Hon- 
orable Peter  Stirling'*  and  con- 
trasts in  other  ways  with  "Main 
Street."  *  Net  $2.00. 
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OUR 
LITTLE  LIFE 

By  J.  O.  SIME 


The  bit  of  "Our  Little  Life" 
told  in  this  human  novel  re- 
volves around  an  undaunted 
little  seamstress  into  whose 
heart  are  welcomed  the  strayed, 
the  lost,  the  suffering.  Net  $2.00. 


GUILD  SOCIALISM  ,  ,    frO;  f •  "•  ^^^^ 

Author  of**Soaa/  Theory, "  eu. 

The  principles  of  Guild  Socialism— which  mean  substantially  "democracy  in  indus- 
try" fully  set  forth  by  its  leading  exponent  Mr.  Cole's  treatment  is  lucid  through- 
out and  brought  right  down  to  date,  taking  into  account  the  lessons  of  the  last  few 
years  in  connection  with  the  centralization  of  powers  in  the  modem  state.  With 
special  preface  for  American  readers,  suggesting  the  significance  of  Guild  Socialism 
in  relation  to  American  industry.    Net  $1.60. 

The  Mast  Noiahle  Musical  Book  in  a  Generation 

VIOLIN  PLAYING  AS  I  TEACH  IT 


By  LEOPOLD  AUER 


The  greatest  living  teacher  of  the  violin,  the  master  of  Zimbalist,  Elman,  Heifetz, 
Seidel,  etc.,  reveals  for  the  first  time  in  print  the  secrets  of  his  teaching,  the  prin- 
ciples practised  by  his  famous  pupils.  The  book  is  of  utmost  importance  to  both 
students  and  teachers.  It  makes  clear  what  the  latter  should  do  and  what  the 
former  should  not  do.  The  only  book  in  which  this  great  teacher  has  formulated 
— for  all  those  whom  he  cannot  personally  instruct — his  own  lessons  in  mastering 
the  violin.    With  ten  portraits.    Net  $3.00. 


New  School  amd  Admg  Ediiiom 


By  ALFRBD  NOYE8 


SHERWOOD 

The  great  demand  for  this  play  for  amateur  production  and  for  use  as  a  text  in  Eng- 
lish literature  classes  has  brought  forth  this  compact  edition  with  cuts  of  texts  indi- 
cated and  full  directions  for  production  by  MILNOR  DOREY.    Net  $1.75. 
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BOOK  SERVICE  TO  MAIN  STREET 

By  Mary  Austin 


EVERY  now  and  then  one  discovers 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  people 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  un- 
able to  see  American  life  any  way  but 
objectively,  to  wag  the  head  over  the 
numbers  of  foreign  celebrities  who 
have  recently  been  fattening  on  our 
lecture  circuits.  Foreign  celebrities 
themselves  are  disposed  to  wink  the 
eye,  thereby  displaying  an  insur- 
mountable incapacity  to  understand 
American  life. 

For  never  did  the  American  people 
take  European  culture  with  less  seri- 
ousness; this  being  the  reason  why 
they  are  willing  to  take  so  much  of  it. 
Once  away  from  the  cities  where 
opinion  is  more  or  less  conditioned  by 
the  culture  market,  it  is  possible  to 
discover  that  the  sudden  interest  in 
the  European  celebrity  is  largely  due 
to  our  no  longer  being  afraid  of  him. 
The  great  American  public  begins  to 
feel  itself.  It  no  longer  fears  to  be 
whelmed  by  speculative  contemplation 
of  an  alien  culture,  nor  embarrassed 
by  want  of  rapport  with  it. 


As  the  result  of  a  culture  survey 
carried  on  during  the  past  three  years 
in  three-quarters  of  the  American 
map,  the  writer  has  come  to  two  un- 
shakable conclusions.  One  is  that 
there  is  a  very  definite  realization  on 
the  part  of  the  people  in  Oregon  and 
Minnesota  and  New  Mexico  that  the 
umbilical  cord  of  our  derived  culture 
has  ceased  to  pulse. 

This  is  probably  not  the  case  in  New 
York,  but  the  farther  one  goes  from 
New  York  the  more  one  is  assured 
that  the  spiritual  rebirth  which  was 
prophesied  has  taken  place.  Like  all 
normal  births  it  is  obscure  in  its  proc- 
esses, and  it  will  be  long  before  the 
expression  of  it  becomes  articulate. 
Everywhere,  on  the  part  of  audiences, 
there  was  an  ungrudged  and  equally 
undemonstrative  consciousness  of 
Something  that  has  recently  come 
among  us.  Something  as  yet  without 
a  name.  In  the  eye  that  has  been 
turned  on  the  European  poets  and 
playwrights  trecking  across  the  Amer- 
ican scene,  there  is  the  young  parent's 
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speculation.  There  is  even  an  amount 
of  private  determination  that  what- 
ever the  youngster  grows  up  to,  it  will 
be  something  extremely  unlike  that! 
Apparently  we  are  about  to  go  in  for 
a  native  culture  with  the  same  whole- 
heartedness  with  which  we  abandoned 
ourselves  to  the  search  for  "modern 


ft 


conveniences 

The  second  of  these  inescapable  con- 
clusions has  been  that  the  culture  of 
the  coming  generation  will  be  a  cul- 
ture of  small  communities,  conmiuni- 
ties  of  twenty  thousand  and  less.  To 
the  average  American  such  a  state- 
ment needs  no  explication.  Though  he 
hears  of  them  first  in  the  cities  where 
they  have  gone  to  market  their  prod- 
uct, he  recognizes  the  prophets  of  na- 
tional life  as  fellow  townsmen.  Even 
in  their  abuse — and  who  does  not 
abuse  the  small  town  nowadays? — 
there  is  too  much  of  noble  fury  not  to 
spring  from  an  equally  furious  devo- 
tion. 

What  then  is  the  equipment  of  the 
small  town  from  which  we  are  to  ex- 
pect an  expression  of  our  national  cul- 
ture? One  thinks  at  once  of  the  arts; 
the  theatre,  pictures,  music,  books.  A 
very  little  study,  singularly,  convinces 
one  that  there  are  more  adequate  fa- 
cilities for  the  conmiunication  of  all 
that  has  been  expressed  by  any  of 
these  than  for  the  things  that  can 
only  be  expressed  in  books. 

The  phonographic  record  combined 
with  salesmanship  makes  the  music  of 
the  world  possible  to  the  most  isolated 
community.  Last  summer  in  the  Non- 
partisan League  country  I  could  not 
discover  a  farmhouse  which  had  not 
from  one  to  five  musical  instruments; 
and  in  the  Plains  States  the  musical 
festival  has  attained  a  level  not 
achieved  anywhere  outside  of  three  or 
four  large  cities.    In  the  lonely  Span- 


ish-speaking hamlets  of  the  southwest 
I  saw  beautiful,  naive  old  tempera 
paintings,  discoverable  only  in  mu- 
seums elsewhere,  and  excellent  modem 
reproductions  of  the  best  Italian  and 
Spanish  art.  In  the  unlikeliest  places 
the  traveling  picture  exhibition  finds 
room  and  appreciation.  The  com- 
munity theatre  leaves  nothing  unat- 
tempted.  In  a  wheat-growing  town  of 
the  northwest  last  season,  thousands 
of  people  stood  in  the  streets  around 
three  harvester  trucks  improvised  into 
a  pageant  stage.  Flat  cars  have  also 
been  utilized  by  the  Little  Country 
Theatre.  The  California  coast  boasts 
any  number  of  small  open  air  theatres 
ranging  from  natural  redwood  amphi- 
theatres to  concrete  structures  of 
Greek  perfection.  In  all  these  places 
opportunities  for  the  enjoyment  of 
books  are  wof uUy  inadequate. 

Let  us  begin  the  explanation  of  this 
condition  by  admitting  that,  as  a  peo- 
ple, we  are  more  given  to  satisfaction 
of  sensation  than  to  intellectual  curi- 
osity.  Unhappily  most  of  our  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  all  of  the  com- 
mercial ones,  are  disposed  to  coddle 
our  intellectual  inertia  rather  than  to 
assist  in  overcoming  it.  But  it  is  also 
an  unavoidable  conclusion  that  Ameri- 
can communities  have  come  more  than 
half  the  distance  that  has  already  been 
overcome,  and  that  it  is  the  educa- 
tional and  commercial  institutions 
that  are  lagging. 

On  both  sides  there  is  a  heavy  in- 
crustation of  tradition  about  the  read- 
ing and  making  of  books.  Actually 
almost  the  only  modern  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  book  making  trades,  is 
of  size  and  handiness.  Otherwise  book 
material  is  set  forth  very  much  as  it 
was  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
books  were  made  for  a  leisure  class, 
for  aristocrats,  monks,  and  profes- 
sional scholars.    The  enormous  acces- 
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sionof  women  readers  has  not  brought 
about  any  modification  of  presenta- 
tion, called  for  by  distinctive  varia- 
tions of  the  woman's  approach.  Least 
of  all  has  there  been  any  concession  to 
the  enormous  increase  in  eyestrain  due 
to  the  use  of  print  for  business  com- 
munication, railway  and  directory  in- 
formation, trafiic  instruction,  and, 
finally,  to  the  unintermittent  assault 
of  advertising.  Some  day  we  are 
going  to  wake  up  to  the  enormity  of 
the  daily  theft  of  eye  power  to  which 
the  commercial  world  exposes  us  from 
every  available  surface.  We  have  ig- 
nored it  too  long  as  a  factor  in  the 
print  weariness  which  I  am  persuaded 
has  much  to  do  with  our  American  re- 
luctance toward  the  act  of  reading  for 
general  culture. 

In  spite  of  these  things  there  is 
scarcely  a  town  of  more  than  five 
thousand  inhabitants  which  has  not 
achieved  some  kind  of  library,  where 
by  self-directed  diligence  one  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  best  of  what 
was  written  before  1890,  and  the  most 
popular  of  what  has  appeared  since. 
By  persistent  borrowing  and  exchange 
it  is  possible  to  know  something  of  the 
best  current  fiction,  and  on  the  same 
terms  to  keep  within  two  or  three 
months  of  the  leading  magazines.  But 
such  possibilities  are  open  only  to 
members  of  the  small  group  who  are 
socially  and  financially  in  touch  with 
the  outside  world.  What  is  left  to 
others  may  be  indicated  by  a  summary 
of  book  conditions  in  three  of  the 
widely  separated  towns  studied. 

A  is  a  California  coast  town  of  less 
than  a  thousand  population,  which 
number  is  considerably  augmented 
during  the  summer  season.  It  has  a 
flourishing  community  theatre,  a  mov- 
ing picture  house  giving  three  per- 
formances a  week,  an  art  centre  with 
a  good  exhibition  room  which  is  also 


a  lecture  auditorium,  a  five-piece  band, 
a  music  club,  a  notable  teacher  of 
dancing.  Its  library  though  excel- 
lently managed  and  fairly  well  pro- 
vided with  magazines,  consists  of 
about  three  hundred  volumes,  mostly 
of  the  sort  which  people  contribute  be- 
cause they  have  no  further  use  for 
them.  There  is  no  book  market, 
though  the  local  stationer  will  order 
books  when  requested  (seldom  re- 
quested owing  to  the  necessity  of  wait- 
ing two  or  three  weeks  for  them  to  be 
forwarded  from  New  York).  A  few 
popular  magazines  are  on  sale. 

The  town  of  B  in  Texas  has  a  drama 
club  which  presents  several  plays  a 
year,  an  exhibition  room  for  pictures, 
a  moving  picture  house,  a  ten-piece 
band,  a  string  quartet,  a  community 
chorus,  a  branch  of  the  state  historical 
society,  three  women's  clubs,  a  men's 
debating  society,  and  a  well  patronized 
club.  This  town  has  about  eight  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Its  library  is  man- 
aged by  one  of  the  women's  clubs,  with 
a  few  hundred  well  selected  books,  a 
few  hundred  more  miscellaneous  and 
nearly  useless  contributions,  and  three 
hundred  volumes  of  history  and  sci- 
ence willed  to  them  under  such  restric- 
tions as  virtually  inhibit  their  useful- 
ness. 

I  may  say  in  passing  that  tradition- 
alism in  the  use  of  books  has  operated 
against  the  success  of  almost  every  li- 
brary legacy  I  have  ever  heard  of,  but 
that  this  condition  is  now  being  met 
by  community  councils  and  trusts 
which  offer  indispensable  advice  in  ad- 
vance. Another  condition  which  re- 
duced the  benefits  of  the  library  to  a 
minimum  in  this  case  and  others,  is 
the  impossibility  of  providing  com- 
petent librarians. 

In  the  town  of  B  there  is  no  book- 
shop, but  a  few  indifferent  volumes 
were  on  sale  at  the  drug  store.    At  the 
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two  news  stands  in  6  there  were  alto- 
gether nine  copies  of  magazines  such 
as  contain  book  news  and  book  adver- 
tisements regularly  offered  for  sale. 
So  that  the  greater  part  of  the  eight 
thousand  inhabitants  had  to  depend, 
for  all  knowledge  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  book  world,  on  periodicals 
privately  subscribed  for. 

At  C,  in  the  wheat-growing  region, 
the  thirty-five  hundred  inhabitants 
had  neither  library  nor  book  store, 
and  nothing  but  a  single  copy  each  of 
"The  Nation"  and  "The  New  Repub- 
lic" at  the  news  stands  to  tell  them 
about  books.  They  had  a  woman's 
club,  a  men's  current  events  club,  a 
band,  and  an  annual  pageant  to  which 
people  came  from  all  the  surrounding 
towns.  They  participated  as  a  com- 
munity in  the  music  festival  of  a 
neighboring  town,  and  had  moving 
pictures  three  times  a  week.  Thus 
they  were  quite  hopeless  in  the  matter 
of  books  until  Mrs.  Caldwell  became 
a  widow  and  opened  a  tea  room,  sup- 
plemented, as  small  town  tea  rooms 
have  to  be,  by  various  catchpenny  de- 
vices. One  of  these  happened  to  be  a 
circulating  library  of  fiction.  The 
patrons  paid  five  cents  for  the  privilege, 
and  a  cent  a  day  for  the  use  of  the  book, 
which  was  generally  retained  until  all 
the  family  had  read  it.  Eight  or  ten 
leasings  paid  for  the  book;  the  rest 
were  clear  profit;  and  even  at  the  last 
when  the  book  was  too  limp  to  circu- 
late, it  could  be  sold  to  motor  tourists 
who  were  willing  to  buy  fiction  that 
involved  no  responsibility  for  the  care 
of  the  book. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  tea  room, 
a  visiting  celebrity  persuaded  Mrs. 
Caldwell  to  order  a  few  copies  of  his 
books.  In  the  light  of  this  experience, 
she  began  to  put  her  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  town  to  use.  She  kept  a 
•  little  list  of  birthdays  and  anniver- 


saries and  was  always  at  hand  in  time 
with  just  the  right  suggestion  of  a 
book  for  the  Doctor,  or  for  Sammy's 
birthday  or  the  twins'  Christmas.  To 
be  brief,  the  tea  room  bookshop  be- 
came a  successful  institution,  growing 
with  the  growth  of  the  community. 

I  have  enlarged  upon  this  because  it 
illustrates  the  only  possible  successful 
book  service  for  small  towns,  intimate 
and  personal,  springing  out  of  the  in- 
stinct for  service  rather  than  the  nar- 
row commercial  instinct,  or  the  even 
narrower  and  more  unserviceable  "lit- 
erary" instinct.  One  other  example  I 
met  of  the  same  kind,  a  lame  woman 
in  a  small  mining  town  building  up  a 
circulating  library  of  two  hundred  vol- 
umes out  of  the  desire  to  have  some 
sort  of  experience  which  she  could 
share  with  the  community. 

Of  the  three  methods  of  approach 
to  the  problem  of  book  distribution,  I 
should  say  unhesitatingly  that  the 
"literary"  is  the  least  to  be  recom- 
mended. There  is  no  place  in  the 
small  town  for  the  handler  of  books 
for  the  books'  sake.  This  sort  of  thing 
is  too  often  egocentric,  an  effort  to 
mask  the  lack  of  any  genuine  contribu- 
tive  gift. 

Increasingly,  however,  as  one  feels 
the  consciousness  of  an  American  cul- 
ture that  knows  what  it  wants  with  a 
sureness  that  makes  it  superior  to  its 
own  inarticulateness,  one  feels  also 
that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  the  small 
town  to  come  all  the  way.  The  gap  be- 
tween it  and  the  centres  of  book  mak- 
ing is  too  wide  to  be  covered  in  that 
fashion.  Something  definitive  must 
come  from  the  publishing  trades. 
Books  must  be  put  together  with  some 
understanding  of  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  reading.  They  must  be  dis- 
tributed with  an  eye  to  the  changing 
distribution  of  the  reading  population. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  gap  occurs  at 
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present  in  the  circulation  of  book 
news.  Traditionalism  in  this  depart- 
ment results  in  overlappinsr  rings  of 
announcement  which  die  out  long  be- 
fore they  have  carried  any  significance 
whatever  to  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
and  are  muffled  by  new  and  equally  un- 
provocative  announcements. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
origin  of  that  tradition  of  book  adver- 
tising which  decreed  that  the  publish- 
er's notice  should  bear  to  the  book  the 
same  relation  that  the  headline  of  the 
newspaper  bears  to  the  news.  This 
might  be  a  legitimate  relation  if  all 
books  were  directed  toward  the  satis- 
faction of  the  hunger  for  sensation. 
But  just  the  conditions  I  have  been 
describing  indicate  that  such  hunger, 
legitimate  enough  in  itself,  is  largely 
met  by  the  moving  picture  houses,  by 
music  and  drama  and  the  possibilities 
of  color  reproduction.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  need  of  the  small  town  reader 
at  present  is  exemplified  in  the  inter- 
est taken  everywhere,  even  by  people 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  it,  in  Mr. 
Wells's  "The  Outline  of  History". 
This  indicates  a  need  for  books  which 
unify  and  set  in  order  the  chaos  of  in- 
formation with  which  our  educational 
system  floods  us.  This  need  for  making 
a  neat  and  handy  package  of  the  past  is 
one  of  the  evidences,  along  with  our 
sudden  interest  in  the  personal  prod- 
uct of  that  past,  of  our  being  about  to 
put  it  definitely  out  of  the  question. 
What  the  average  thoughtful  Ameri- 
can wants  most  to  hear  about  books 
just  now  is  not  that  they  are  "start- 
ling", "gripping",  or  even  that  they 
are  of  superlative  literary  quality. 
What  he  really  wants  to  know  is 
whether  the  particular  book  has  any- 
thing in  it  which  will  be  of  use  to  him 
for  any  longer  than  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. 

The  real  truth  about  many  Ameri- 


can books  is  that  they  haven't  this 
lasting  usefulness.  And  the  responsi- 
bility for  this  lack  must  be  siiared 
pretty  evenly  between  the  publishers 
and  editors  on  one  hand  and  the  au- 
thors on  the  other.  The  books  any  au- 
thor writes  are  selections  from  the 
number  that  he  might  produce  under 
proper  incentive.  The  least  sordid, 
the  most  inspiring  incentive  for  any 
writer  is  the  certainty  of  an  audience 
in  waiting.  But  unless  the  publisher 
and  editor  understand  and  can  locate 
this  audience  with  even  more  certainty 
than  the  writer,  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
able  to  persuade  them. 

The  United  States  is  a  fine,  large 
place.  Tucked  away  in  it  are  audi- 
ences of  great  variety  and  adequate 
purchasing  power  who  lack  a  prophet, 
or  at  any  events  lack  a  proper  go-be- 
tween to  put  them  in  touch  with  what- 
ever prophets  exist.  Who,  for  in- 
stance, can  go  freely  about  in  the  west 
and  north  and  not  be  thrilled  by  the 
slow,  secret  turning  of  a  great  people, 
following  the  immemorial  pull  of  the 
structural  ranges,  facing  west?  But 
who  would  undertake  to  convince  a 
New  York  editor  or  publisher  that  the 
deep-seated  cultural  interests  of  people 
always  follow  the  trend  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  that  the  same  influ- 
ences which  pulled  the  first  Americans 
out  of  the  heart  of  Asia  are  now  reor- 
ganizing American  interests  toward 
absorbing  contacts,  liaisons,  and  an- 
tagonisms with  the  east?  Or  who  on 
that  premise  would  undertake  to  ad- 
vise about  the  kind  of  book  on  the 
Orient  that  within  the  next  five  years 
is  going  to  be  demanded  by  the  read- 
ing public?  It  is  not  possible  to  es- 
tablish complete  cultural  communica- 
tion between  the  members  of  the 
American  continent  where  there  still 
exist  such  enormous  gaps  of  mere  ac- 
quaintance. 
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IT  was  Francis  Grierson,  some  ten 
years  ago,  in  a  brief  article  in  "The 
New  Age",  who  first  called  attention 
to  the  very  remarkable  qualities  of  a 
book  called  "The  Nigger  of  the  Nar- 
cissus", just  then  published  by  Heine- 
mann  at  a  shilling.  It  was  a  slim, 
scarlet,  easily-held  book,  designed  to 
read  in  bed,  i>ack  in  a  grip,  lend  to  a 
friend,  or  slip  in  the  pocket  against  a 
rail  journey  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  the  morning  paper  had  been 
read  and  the  evening  journals  were 
not  yet  on  the  stands.  It  may  have 
been  by  design  that  this  article  came 
out  just  at  that  moment,  for  Heine- 
mann  was  an  admirable  tactician.  Bad 
literature  was  abhorrent  to  him,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  books  bearing  his 
imprimatur;  but  he  doubtless  saw  no 
reason  why  a  man  who  published  fine 
books  should  not  let  it  get  about,  or 
should  refrain  from  mentioning  it  in 
a  friendly  way.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  a  number  of  English  publishers 
at  that  time  were  in  the  habit  of  issu- 
ing books  in  a  manner  that  can  only 
be  described  as  virtuously  surrepti- 
tious. They  did  good  by  stealth.  It 
would  not  do  to  say  that  any  house 
ever  published  a  book  without  inform- 
ing its  shipping  department,  but  it 
amounted  to  that  in  the  long  run.  Mr. 
Heinemann  was  not  that  sort  of  pub- 
lisher. Francis  Grierson's  article  ap- 
peared in  "The  New  Age";  the  slim 
red  book  appeared  in  the  book  stores; 
and  a  new  light  shone  before  the  pres- 


ent writer.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  became  aware  of  the  existence 
of  a  writer  named  Conrad. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  experience. 
It  was  also  a  very  chastening  one.  For 
the  present  writer  had  not  only  writ- 
ten but  published  a  book  of  his  own, 
dealing  with  the  sea  and  with  seamen. 
He  had  grown  up  in  a  genuine  tradi- 
tion of  the  mercantile  marine.  Sea 
captains  had  been  so  close  to  him  all 
his  life  that  he  accepted  them  as  part 
of  the  surrounding  landscape.  A  long 
period  of  literary  and  artistic  gesta- 
tion in  Chelsea  had  somewhat  alien- 
ated him  from  the  rich  humanity  of 
his  seafaring  relatives.  And  here  in 
"The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus"  he 
found  them  again  transfigured  to  he- 
roic dimensions,  like  the  sombre  and 
enormous  shadows  of  grownups  on  the 
nursery  wall. 

It  was  in  Glasgow  on  an  evening  in 
late  summer  that  the  present  writer 
walked  along  Sauchiehall  Street  and, 
turning  down  Radnor  and  Finniestonn 
Streets,  entered  the  Queen's  Dock» 
where  his  ship  lay.  "The  Nigger  of 
the  Narcissus"  was  under  his  arm. 
The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  still  threw 
a  twilight  and  roseate  glamor  over  the 
interminable  ridge  of  the  Hills  of  Old 
Kilpatrick;  and  with  the  story  of  the 
"Nigger"  yet  vibrating  in  his  brain, 
he  made  his  way  up  the  gangway  and 
descended  the  short  ladder  to  the  iron 
deck  of  the  elderly  freighter.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  he  regarded  her 
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shapely  old  huil  and  comfortable  quar- 
ters with  profound  affection.  Built 
some  fifteen  years  before  for  the  nine- 
knot  Australian  trade,  she  was  now 
relegated  to  the  shorter  voyages  to  the 
Mediterranean.  We  had  been  a  long 
time  together,  commander,  mates,  en- 
gineers, including  the  donkeyman,  the 
carpenter,  and  the  engine-storekeeper. 
The  last  three  were  much  more  like 
the  characters  in  a  dream  play  than 
quick  active  seamen.  The  donkeyman 
was  a  Turk  and  lived  in  a  sort  of  soli- 
tary and  immaculate  retirement  in  a 
three-cornered  cabin  in  the  forecastle. 
The  carpenter  was  a  Norwegian,  and 
haunted  the  steering-house  aft,  where' 
he  shut  himself  up  and  fashioned 
models  of  fabulous  sailing  ships.  The 
storekeeper,  who  owned  to  the  entirety 
inadequate  name  of  Frank  Freshwater, 
was  a  willing  and  diminutive  English- 
man with  a  large  nose  and  an  immense 
military  moustache.  He  was  known 
to  speak  to  both  donkeyman  and  chips, 
and  in  fact  may  have  been  created  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  communicating  be- 
tween them;   but  even  that  degree  of 


loquacity  dried  up  on  nearing  Glas- 
gow. He  was  the  sad  proprietor  of  a 
ferocious  virago  who  would  appear  on 
the  quay  with  miraculous  promptitude 
the  moment  the  gangway  slid  over, 
and  wait  relentlessly  for  him  to  ap- 
pear. He  never  did  appear,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  add.  The  whole  ship's  com- 
pany became  enthusiastic  sporting  ac- 
cessories to  the  fact  of  poor  old  Fresh- 
water's  unobtrusive  escape,  while  some 
hardened  married  man  goaded  the 
virago  to  paroxysms  of  absurd  rage, 
until  the  dock  policeman  walked  stol- 
idly in  our  direction,  preening  his 
moustache. 

And  the  principal  bond  between  all 
of  us  there  on  that  ship  was  a  very 
honest  liking  for  the  chief.  The  Turk 
once  said  to  the  present  writer  who 
was  second  engineer  at  the  time,  "Ze 
cheef,  ee  iz  my  /ozzer"— and  was  so 
prostrated  with  that  display  of  dra- 
matic and  emotional  volubility  that  he 
did  not  speak  again  for  a  fortnight — 
unless  he  talked  to  himself.  To  Frank 
Freshwater  the  chief  presented  an- 
other  and   equally   admirable   facet: 
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"One  of  the  truest  men  who  ever  stood 
in  shoe-leather."  Frank's  estimate  is 
quoted  because  it  was  a  very  accurate 
description.  The  chief  was  just  that. 
And  as  the  present  writer  came  aboard 
with  "The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus" 
under  his  arm,  he  beheld  the  burly 
form  of  the  chief,  standing  by  the 
door  of  the  port  alleyway,  stripped  to 
the  waist,  his  large  pale  hairy  arms 
folded,  his  bosom  screened  from  view 
by  his  patriarchal  beard,  smoking  a 
cigarette  in  the  end  of  a  long  black 
holder. 

"Well,"  said  he,  taking  the  holder 
from  his  lips  and  looking  down  at  the 
great  curve  of  his  abdomen,  "did  you 
have  a  good  time?" 

Simple  words,  expressing  a  simple 
kindly  consideration ;  yet  by  virtue  of 
the  magical  tale  just  read,  the  present 
writer  saw  those  words  in  a  new  and 
enchanting  light.  He  saw  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  in  his  literary  life  the 
true  function  of  dialogue  as  a  resonant 
and  plangent  element  through  which 
the  forms  and  characters  of  men  can 
be  projected  upon  the  retina  of  the 
reader.  He  became  aware  of  a  more 
subtle  music  in  the  very  shape  and 
timbre  of  the  long-familiar  phrases. 
And  behind  the  amiable  superior  and 
valuable  shipmate  he  suddenly  saw 
that  quiet,  attentive,  bearded  man  as 
a  character  in  a  book,  the  unconscious 
victim  of  a  future  work  of  art. 

This  is  a  great  stride  in  life — to  get 
behind  the  switchboard,  as  one  may 
say,  and  see  even  for  a  brief  illumi- 
nating moment  the  various  resistances 
and  insulations,  the  connection  to 
earth,  without  which  one's  impact 
upon  humanity  is  a  floating  foolish 
pose.  The  author  who  does  this  for 
you  is  forever  memorable,  quite  apart 
from  his  intrinsic  value  to  the  public. 

I  said,  "Yes,  I  had  a  good  time." 
And  I  added  with  a  curious  feeling  of 


diflident  exultation,  "I  have  a  book 
here  I  would  like  you  to  read.  It  seems 
to  me  rather  good." 

He  took  it  and  at  once  made  that 
faint  and  somewhat  vague  gesture 
which  invariably  accompanied  a  gentle 
murmur  of  apology  about  his  glasses. 
Turning  to  the  low  door  leading  to  his 
room,  we  passed  in.  There  was  no 
dynamo  on  that  ship,  and  a  study-lamp 
with  a  brown  shade  stood  on  a  little 
desk  by  the  settee.  Adjusting  a  pair 
of  spectacles  on  his  nose,  the  chief 
opened  the  book  and  began  to  read  the 
title-page.  He  stood  there — a,  remark- 
able nude  figure  with  his  shining  bald 
head  and  venerable  beard — ^holding 
the  volume  at  arm's  length  and  looking 
down  through  his  glasses  with  severe 
attention.  The  first  page  and  the  sec- 
ond were  read  and  turned,  and  he 
never  moved. 

So  I  left  him  and  went  round  to  my 
cabin  on  the  starboard  side.  The  ship 
was  moving^  under  the  coal-tips  early 
next  morning,  and  it  was  due  to  this 
that  some  time  after  midnight  I  was 
still  about,  and  noticed  the  light  still 
burning  in  his  room.  I  went  in.  He 
was  standing  there  turning  the  last 
immortal  pages.  He  had  put  on  an  old 
patrol  coat  and  had  buttoned  it  ab- 
sently over  his  beard.  I  have  often 
thought  that  Conrad  must  have  met 
him  somewhere :  he  is  so  exactly  pre- 
sented in  "Heart  of  Darkness"  as  the 
amiable  engineer  of  the  river  boat 
who  put  his  beard  in  a  bag  to  keep  it 
clean.  The  discerning  will  recall  that 
person's  bald  head,  whose  hair — Con- 
rad whimsically  observes — ^had  fallen 
to  his  chin,  where  it  had  prospered. 
He  lowered  his  head  and  looked  at  me 
over  his  glasses  as  I  made  some  pro- 
fessional remark,  and  laid  the  book 
down. 

"A  funny  thing,"  he  observed  in  his 
quiet  precise  voice.    "This  nigger  says 
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a  girl  chucked  the  third  engineer  of  a 
Rennie  boat  for  him."  He  stroked 
his  beard  with  a  broad  powerful  palm. 
"You  know,  /  was  third  of  a  Rennie 
boat  in  my  youn?  days."  He  medi- 
tated for  a  moment  and  added,  "That 
book  makes  you  feel,  somehow." 

A  notable  reflection. 

And  as  time  went  on  it  became  a 
habit  of  the  present  writer  to  experi- 
ment on  his  shipmates  by  noting  their 
reactions  to  the  works  of  Conrad.  The 
point  to  remember  is  that,  neglecting 
certain  easily-explained  failures,  men 
reacted  in  direct  ratio  to  their  integ- 
rity of  character.  The  cunning,  the 
avaricious,  and  the  ignoble  are  not  ad- 
mirers of  Conrad.  There  is  something 
in  the  style  and  the  spirit  which 
reaches  surely  and  inexorably  down 
into  a  man's  moral  resources  and 
sounds  them  for  him.  To  those  who 
in  the  jargon  of  the  red-blooded  fra- 
ternity want  a  story,  it  is  to  be  feared 
our  author  does  not  appeal.  This  was 
exemplifled  by  "Typhoon"  which  was 
tried  upon  a  naval  reserve  officer,  a 
brisk  efiicient  resourceful  young  man 
with  an  acute  "examination  brain". 
His  criticism  was  brief  and  emphatic. 
"You  could  write  the  whole  story  on  a 
couple  of  sheets  of  foolscap,"  he 
grumbled.  "There's  nothing  to  it; 
too  far-fetched  as  well."  He  shut  the 
book  with  a  sudden  closing  of  fingers 
and  thumb,  and  passed  it  back, 
promptly  forgetting  the  whole  affair. 
He  is  neither  cunning,  avaricious,  nor 
ignoble,  but  he  is  afflicted  with  the 
modem  conception  of  efficiency.  For 
him  romance  lies  in  the  past  of  high- 
waymen, knights  in  shining  armor, 
and  Machiavellian  cardinals  of  incon- 
ceivable obliquity. 

To  a  writer  who  has  indulged  his 
humor  by  watching  seafaring  folk  in 
their  reactions  as  mentioned  alxive, 
these  collected  prefaces  which  Conrad 


has  written  for  the  Sun  Dial  edition 
of  his  works,  under  the  title  of  "Notes 
on  Hy  Books"*,  have  a  very  special  in- 
terest. They  tell  with  a  direct  and 
disarming  candor  the  authentic  origin 
of  the  tales.  The  troublesome  enthusi- 
ast  who  is  forever  seeking  the  fiction 
which  is  "founded  on  fact"  will  get 
small  comfort  here,  for  here  are  the 
facts.  It  is  the  penalty  of  success  in 
the  fictional  art  to  illumine  the  ob- 
scure experiences  of  worthy  members 
of  the  public  and  convince  them  that 
such  and  such  an  affair  "actually  hap- 
pened". These  folk  are  very  timid  at 
trying  their  wings.  They  dread  leav- 
ing the  solid  earth  behind.  It  is  a 
positive  comfort  to  them  to  feel  that 
the  things  which  have  touched  their 


hearts  are  only  the  bright  shadows  of 
the  hard  actualities  under  their  feet. 
The  chief  engineer  to  whom  I  present- 
ed "Lord  Jim"  (not  the  beloved  and 
bearded  personality  described  above), 

■PubU>h«l  br  Dnubl«daj.  Pige  and  Co.  vnder 
enthorlutlOD  of  Mr.  Connd  (ot  r-— ■-"--  '- 
Gabriel  WeUi. 
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was  an  interesting  variant  of  this.  A 
hard-bitten  portly  individual,  an  ex- 
cellent officer,  and  well  read  withal,  he 
deprecated  in  its  entirety  the  Con- 
radian  philosophy  and- literary  method. 
Yes,  he  knew  the  story  out  east,  as  did 
everybody  else.  A  ship  called  the 
"Jeddah",  it  was,  which  ran  over  a 
sunken  derelict  and  broke  her  back. 
The  officers  left  her.  Who  wouldn't? 
A  million  chances  to  one  against  her 
lasting  ten  minutes.  Conrad  had  ideal- 
ized the  mate  Jim,  that  was  all. 

That  was  the  word  he  used :  "ideal- 
ized". He  was  a  blunt  Englishman, 
with  his  emotions  planted  almost  in- 
accessibly deep  down  among  his  racial 
prejudices.  He  objected  really  to  any- 
body's discussing  the  fundamental  mo- 
tives of  man.  It  was  not  the  thing  to 
do.  Possibly  the  slight  imponderable 
irony  which  almost  always  creeps  into 
Conrad's  descriptions  of  seagoing  en- 
gineers, was  responsible  for  my 
friend's  irritation.  Leaving  out  the 
worthy  Solomon  Rout  in  "Typhoon", 
Conrad  seems  to  have  been  something 
less  than  fortunate  in  his  engineer 
types. . . . 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  the 
present  writer  preserves  a  most  lively 
memory  of  his  introduction  to  "Youth" 
by  the  third  mate  of  a  beef  ship  run- 
ning into  London  river.  An  alert  and 
cheerful  college  boy  who  had  been 
through  the  hard  grueling  of  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  sail,  he  was  at  that 
stage  of  the  twenties  when  one  is 
equally  interesting  to  the  women  of 
thirty,  the  men  of  forty,  and  the  moth- 
ers of  fifty.  And  it  was  he  who,  as  we 
were  passing  the  watch  below  in 
friendly  comparison  of  books  read, 
suddenly  lighted  up  all  over  his  fresh 
ruddy  features  and  said  in  a  glow  of 
delicious  enthusiasm,  "I  say,  haven't 
you  read  'Youth'?    My  word,  but  you 


must  read  *Youth' !  It's  ripping !  The 
finest  tale  I  ever  read  in  my  life !" 

And  he  stuck  to  it  in  spite  of  any- 
thing the  others  might  say.  He  had 
been  caught  by  the  extraordinary 
glamour  of  the  thing,  the  superb  sim- 
plicity of  the  narrative,  the  cumula- 
tive power  of  the  finale.  He  would 
never  be  the  same  being  again  after 
reading  that  tale.  Here  we  have  an 
achievement  for  which  there  is  no  ade- 
quate name  save  genius. 

Other  books  there  are  of  Conrad's 
which  enshrine  no  memories  of  a  ship- 
mate's admiration  or  dislike.  There  is 
"i'Jostromo"  for  instance,  that  little- 
read  masterpiece  of  creative  litera- 
ture. Ordered  from  London  during 
the  war,  and  read  while  voyaging  be- 
tween Port  Said  and  Saloniki,  this 
"tale  of  a  seaboard"  made  the  monot- 
onous business  of  naval  transport 
seem  a  dim  and  ridiculous  fragment 
of  unreality.  The  huge  size  of  the 
canvas,  the  sweep  and  surge  of  the 
narrative,  the  sudden  revealing 
phrases,  the  balanced  cadence  of  the 
sentences,  the  single  harp  notes  call- 
ing to  some  obscure  emotion  of  the 
soul — all  these  made  their  appeal  and 
created  an  imperishable  memory. 

And  there  is  a  point  it  is  pertinent 
to  make  here,  in  view  of  this  new 
volume  of  "Notes  on  Life  and  Let- 
ters"*: that  it  is  doing  Conrad  a  dis- 
service to  characterize  him  as  "a  sea 
writer".  One  does  not  call  Turner  a 
sea  painter.  The  highest  genius  does 
not  shackle  itself  with  such  very 
trivial  restrictions.  Some  of  the  finest 
of  Conrad's  tales  hav^  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  sea,  notably  "Heart 
of  Darkness",  "Under  Western  Eyes", 
and  "An  Outcast  of  the  Islands".  If 
it  be  not  misunderstood,  the  present 
writer  would  like  to  say  that  going  to 
sea  will  have  had  very  little  influence 
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upon  the  final  verdict  of  posterity 
upon  Conrad's  work.  His  philosophy 
is  his  own  and  fundamentally  antago- 
nistic to  the  ideas  of  most  seafarers. 
His  technical  method  is  provoking  to 
seamen,  who  have  a  very  different 
fashion  of  telling  a  tale — ^as  different 
in  fact  as  the  average  ship  master  is 
from  Charlie  Marlow.  There  is,  as 
Conrad  himself  remarks,  nothing 
speculative  in  a  sailor's  mentality. 
The  meaning  of  his  story  is  on  the 
outside.  Conrad  is  entirely  specula- 
tive. He  tells  the  story  almost  in  ab- 
sence of  mind.  He  will  bring  you 
right  up  to  a  moment  of  almost  unen- 
durable dramatic  intensity  and  then 
devote  half  a  dozen  pages  to  depicting 
the  psychological  phenomena  attend- 
ant upon  it.  We  who  are  gathered 
here  consider  the  labor  justified  by 
the  unique  results.  The  red-blooded 
folk  whose  conception  of  drama  is  as 
rudimentary  as  the  struggle  to  enter 
a  crowded  subway  train,  are  naively 
infuriated  when  deprived  of  their 
precious  story.  There  are  classes  of 
novel  readers  who  will  not  have  Con- 
rad at  any  price.  They  lack  patience 
and  are  not  compensated  by  any  per- 
fection of  prose  diction  which  may  in- 
advertently come  under  their  notice. 
For  them  the  donkeyman,  the  carpen- 
ter, and  storekeeper,  mentioned  earlier 
in  this  essay,  were  simply  taciturn 
nonentities.  For  us  they  are  a  bizarre 
trinity  of  lonely  souls  floating  in  mys- 
terious proximity  through  a  universe 
of  ironic  destinies.  For  us  there  are 
the  indistinct  shadows  of  men  like 
Axel  Heyst,  Captain  MacWhirr,  and 
Falk. 

The  present  writer  feels  a  special 
debt  of  gratitude  for  these  "Notes 
on  Life  and  Letters"  since  they  in- 
clude a  number  of  fugitive  pieces,  oc- 
casional contributions  to  reviews, 
which  he  missed  at  the  time,  owing  to 


being  in  some  distant  harbor.  There 
is  the  very  indignant  digression,  for 
example,  upon  the  loss  of  the  "Ti- 
tanic". And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
when  he  deigns  to  speak  of  his  con- 
temporaries, Conrad  is  exasperatingly 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  gods 
in  the  best-selling  universe.  He  has 
much  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  of  Henry 
James,  of  Dostoyevsky,  and  of  Anatole 
France.  These  articles  are  exactly 
what  one  would  expect  from  the  au- 
thor: urbane  and  dignified  criticism 
of  one  artist  by  another.  Conrad  has 
been  honored  similarly  by  H.  G.  Wells, 
whose  review  of  "Almayer's  Folly" 
and  "An  Outcast  of  the  Islands"  is  a 
masterpiece  of  critical  insight. 

Yet  one  returns  again  to  the  Pref- 
aces. One  has  here  the  feeling  of 
being  shown  round  the  studio  by  the 
master.  This,  he  seems  to  say,  is  ex- 
actly how  it  was  done.  He  deprecates 
gently,  and  one  hopes  sincerely,  the 
formidable  accretion  of  legendary  ro- 
manticism which  has  collected  about 
his  career.  We  are  to  believe  that 
these  people  in  his  books  never  actu- 
ally existed — they  are  the  magnificent 
fabrications  of  the  author's  brain.  A 
hint  here,  a  whispered  conversation 
there,  a  newspaper  yarn  over  yonder 
— and  lo!  fifteen  years  later  WilleniSfc 
or  Falk  or  Razumov  or  Nostromcji 
emerges  from  obscurity  and  assumed 
an  enigmatic  attitude  of  having  existed 
since  the  dawn  of  time.  This  will  be 
very  disappointing  to  those  prosaic 
enthusiasts  who  like  to  hear  that  all 
great  characters  in  fiction  have  their 
originals  in  history.  And  the  present 
writer  must  confess  he  had  weakly  im- 
agined that  "The  Secret  Agent"  was 
the  happy  result  of  a  long-past  fa- 
miliarity with  the  strange  folk  who 
hang  around  legations  and  live  in  dis- 
reputable lodgings  off  Greek  Street  or 
the  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road. 
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And  yet  of  what  avail  are  these  pry- 
ing speculations?  There  seems  still  to 
survive  in  us  much  of  that  ghoulish 
predilection  of  the  Middle  Ages  for 
relicB.  We  will  go  to  a  museum  to 
look  with  veneration  upon  the  authen- 
tic trinkets  of  the  illustrious  dead.  So 
in  these  "Notes  on  My  Books"  one 
must  resist  the  temptation  to  linger 
over  the  personal  revelations  with  vul- 
gar curiosity.  They  are  for  our  in- 
formation and  comfort,  but  they  hold 
no  anodyne  for  pain  or  elixir  of  youth 
whereby  we  m^  regain  our  lost  il- 
lusions. They  must  in  no  case  divert 
our  attention  from  one  preface  in 
particular — a  preface  set  apart  by  vir- 
tue of  its  history  and  intention.  It 
would  be  much  more  just  to  call  it  the 
confession  of  faith  of  a  supreme  mas- 
ter of  prose.  The  present  writer  is 
unable  to  speak  of  it  without  emotion. 
It  enshrines  in  resonant  and  perfect 
phrases  the  secret  convictions  of  his 
heart.  It  is  the  crowning  gift  of  a 
great  artist;  and  when  one  pauses  to 
condense  in  a  few  words  an  adequate 
comprehension  of  that  artist's  work, 
one  turns  instinctively  to  this  long- 
suppressed  preface  to  "The  Nigger  of 
the  Narcissus".  As  one  reads,  one  re- 
calls. The  literary  art,  he  says, 
.*. -mnst  Btr^nnouily  aspire  to  the  plaitldCr  of 
sculpture.  Co  the  colour  of  paluClng,  aud  to  tbe 
magle  luggMtlveneM  ot  music,  wblcb  !■  tbe 
art  of  arts.  And  It  Is  only  tbroDgb  complete 
unaweivlns  devotton  to  tbe  perfect  blending  of 
form  and  iubttaoce ;   It  la  onlr  tbrougb  an  nn- 


TcmlttlDg,  nEver-dlacouraged  care  foi  tbe  abape 
and  ring  ot  sentences  tbat  an  approach  can  be 
made  to  plasticity,  to  colour  and  tbat  tbe  llgbt 
of  magic  suggestlTeness  maj  be  broagbt  to  play 
for  an  eranescect  Instant  over  tbe  common- 
place surface  of  vords :  of  tbe  old.  old  vorda. 
woro  tb!n,  defaced  b;  ages  of  cateleaa  usage. 

And  again,  of  the  writer: 

He  apeaks  to  our  copacltr  for  dellgbt  and 
vonder.  to  tbe  aenae  of  mystery  surrounding 
our  lives ;  to  our  sense  ot  pltj.  and  beauty,  and 
pain ;  to  tbe  latent  feeling  ot  fellowsblp  wltb 
■U  creation — and  to  the  subtle  but  Invincible 
coDTletlOD  of  Bolldarltf  tbat  knits  together  tbe 
loDellneas  of  Innumerable  bearCa.  to  the  soli- 
dBrlty  In  dreams.  Id  Joy,  In  sorrow,  In  aspira- 
tions. In  lllnslons,  Id  hope.  In  fear,  wblcb  binds 
meo  to  eaeb  other,  which  binds  together  all  bu- 
manlty — tbe  dead  to  the  living  and  tbe  living 
to  the  untiorD. 

So  he  sums  it  up.  Beyond  this,  in 
placing  the  bounds  of  the  author's  art, 
it  is  impossible  to  go.  One  is  permit- 
ted only  to  add,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  a  fitting  conclusion,  the  final 
paragraph. 

The  humble  and  industrious  among 
us  may  smile  incredulously  yet  toil  on 
with  a  better  heart  when  they  read 
that  our  aim  should  be 


'St.   for 


the  space  of  o  breatb,  tbe 
:  the  wort  of  tbe  earth,  and 
meed  by  the  alRht  ot  distant 


hands  busy  abou 

goals  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  tbe  surround- 
ing vlBloD  ot  form  end  colonr,  of  sunshine  and 
shadows ;  to  make  them  pause  for  a  look,  for 
B  Blf(h,  for  a  smile— such  la  the  aim,  dllBcult 
and  evanescent  and  reserved  only  for  a  very 
tew  to  achieve.  Bot  sometimes,  by  tbe  deserv- 
Ing  and  the  fortunate  even  tbat  task  Is  accoDi. 
pushed.  And  when  It  Is  sccompllsbed — be- 
bold!— -aU  tbe  truth  of  life  is  there:  b  mo- 
vlalon.  a  sigh,  n  BiDlIe-~-BDd  the  re- 
an  eternal  rest. 


RECALLED 
By  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 


T  ONG  after  there  were  none  of  them  alive 

-*— '  About  the  place — ^where  there  is  now  no  place 

But  a  walled  hole  where  fruitless  vines  embrace 

Their  parent  skeletons  that  yet  survive 

In  evil  thorns — none  of  us  could  arrive 

At  a  more  cogent  answer  to  their  ways 

Than  one  old  Isaac  in  his  latter  days 

Had  humor  or  compassion  to  contrive. 

I  mentioned  them,  and  Isaac  shook  his  head : 
"The  Power  that  you  call  yours,  and  I  call  mine, 
Extinguished  in  the  last  of  them  a  line 
That  Satan  would  have  disinherited. 
When  we  are  done  with  all  but  the  Divine, 
We  die."    And  there  was  no  more  to  be  said. 
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I  AM  at  my  house  in  the  country  and 
it  is  late  October.  It  rains.  Back 
of  my  house  is  a  forest  and  in  front 
there  is  a  road  and  beyond  that  open 
fields.  The  country  is  one  of  low  hills, 
flattening  suddenly  into  plains.  Some 
twenty  miles  away,  across  the  flat 
country,  lies  the  huge  city,  Chicago. 

On  this  rainy  day  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  that  line  the  road  before  my  win- 
dow are  falling  like  rain,  the  yellow, 
red,  and  golden  leaves  fall  straight 
down  heavily.  The  rain  beats  them 
brutally  down.  They  are  denied  a  last 
golden  flash  across  the  sky.  In  Octo- 
ber leaves  should  be  carried  away,  out 
over  the  plains,  in  a  wind.  They 
should  go  dancing  away. 

Yesterday  morning  I  arose  at  day- 
break and  went  for  a  walk.  There  was 
a  heavy  fog  and  I  lost  myself  in  it.  I 
went  down  into  the  plains  and  re- 
turned to  the  hills  and  everywhere  the 
fog  was  as  a  wall  before  me.  Out  of 
it  trees  sprang  suddenly,  grotesquely, 
as  in  a  city  street  late  at  night  people 
come  suddenly  out  of  the  darkness 
into  the  circle  of  light  under  a  street 
lamp.  Above  there  was  the  light  of 
day  forcing  itself  slowly  into  the  fog. 
The  fog  moved  slowly.  The  tops  of 
trees  moved  slowly.  Under  the  trees 
the  fog  was  dense,  purple.  It  was  like 
smoke  lying  in  the  streets  of  a  factory 
town. 

An  old  man  came  up  to  me  in  the 
fog.  I  know  him  well.  The  people 
here  call  him  insane.  ''He  is  a  little 
cracked,"  they  say.  He  lives  alone  in 
a  little  house  buried  deep  in  the  forest 


and  has  a  small  dog  he  carries  always 
in  his  arms.  On  many  mornings  I 
have  met  him  walking  on  the  road  and 
he  has  told  me  of  men  and  women  who 
were  his  brothers  and  sisters,  his  cou- 
sins, aunts,  uncles,  brothers-in-law. 
The  notion  has  possession  of  him.  He 
cannot  draw  close  to  people  near  at 
hand  so  he  gets  hold  of  a  name  out  of 
a  newspaper  and  his  mind  plays  with 
it.  One  morning  he  told  me  he  was 
a  cousin  to  the  man  named  Cox  who 
at  the  time  when  I  write  is  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  On  another  morn- 
ing he  told  me  that  Caruso  the  singer 
had  married  a  woman  who  was  his 
sister-in-law.  "She  is  my  wife's  sis- 
ter," he  said,  holding  the  little  dog 
closely.  His  grey  watery  eyes  looked 
appealingly  up  to  me.  He  wanted  me 
to  believe.  "My  wife  was  a  sweet  slim 
girl,"  he  declared.  "We  lived  together 
in  a  big  house  and  in  the  morning 
walked  about  arm  in  arm.  Now  her 
sister  has  married  Caruso  the  singer. 
He  is  of  my  family  now."  As  someone 
had  told  me  the  old  man  had  never 
been  married  I  went  away  wondering. 
One  morning  in  early  September  I 
came  upon  him  sitting  under  a  tree  be- 
side a  path  near  his  house.  The  dog 
barked  at  me  and  then  ran  and  crept 
into  his  arms.  At  that  time  the  Chi- 
cago newspapers  were  filled  with  the 
story  of  a  millionaire  who  had  got  into 
trouble  with  his  wife  because  of  an  in- 
timacy with  an  actress.  The  old  man 
told  me  the  actress  was  his  sister.  He 
is  sixty  years  old  and  the  actress 
whose  story  appeared  in  the  newspa- 
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pers  is  twenty,  but  he  spoke  of 
their  childhood  together.  "You  would 
not  realize  it  to  see  us  now  but  we 
were  poor  then,"  he  said.  "It's  true. 
We  lived  in  a  little  house  on  the  side 
of  a  hill.  Once  when  there  was  a 
storm  the  wind  nearly  swept  our 
house  away.  How  the  wind  blew.  Our 
father  was  a  carpenter  and  he  built 
strong  houses  for  other  people  but  our 
own  house  he  did  not  build  very 
strongly."  He  shook  his  head  sor- 
rowfully. "My  sister  the  actress  has 
got  into  trouble.  Our  house  is  not  built 
very  strongly,"  he  said  as  I  went  away 

along  the  path. 

«  «  «  « 

For  a  month,  two  months,  the  Chi- 
cago newspapers,  that  are  delivered 
every  morning  in  our  village,  have 
been  filled  with  the  story  of  a  murder. 
A  man  there  has  murdered  his  wife 
and  there  seems  no  reason  for  the 
deed.  The  tale  runs  something  like 
this — 

The  man,  who  is  now  on  trial  in  the 
courts  and  will  no  doubt  he  hanged, 
worked  in  a  bicycle  factory  where  he 
was  a  foreman,  and  lived  with  his  wife 
and  his  wife's  mother  in  an  apartment 
in  Thirty-second  Street.  He  loved  a 
girl  who  worked  in  the  office  of  the 
factory  where  he  was  employed.  She 
came  from  a  town  in  Iowa  and  when 
she  first  came  to  the  city  lived  with 
her  aunt  who  has  since  died.  To  the 
foreman,  a  heavy  stolid-looking  man 
with  grey  eyes,  she  seemed  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world.  Her 
desk  was  by  a  window  at  an  angle  of 
the  factory,  a  sort  of  wing  of  the 
building,  and  the  foreman,  down  in 
the  shop,  had  a  desk  by  another  win- 
dow. He  sat  at  his  desk  making  out 
sheets  containing  the  record  of  the 
work  done  by  each  man  in  his  depart- 
ment. When  he  looked  up  he  could  see 
the  girl  sitting  at  work  at  her  desk. 


The  notion  got  into  his  head  that  she 
was  peculiarly  lovely.  He  did  not 
think  of  trying  to  draw  close  to  her 
or  of  winning  her  love.  He  looked  at 
her  as  one  might  look  at  a  star  or 
across  a  country  of  low  hills  in  Octo- 
ber when  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are 
all  red  and  yellow  gold.  "She  is  a 
pure,  virginal  thing,"  he  thought 
vaguely.  "What  can  she  be  thinking 
about  as  she  sits  there  by  the  window 
at  work?" 

In  fancy  the  foreman  took  the  girl 
from  Iowa  home  with  him  to  his  apart- 
ment in  Thirty-second  Street  and  into 
the  presence  of  his  wife  and  his 
mother-in-law.  All  day  in  the  shop 
and  during  the  evening  at  home  he 
carried  her  figure  about  with  him  in 
his  mind.  As  he  stood  by  a  window  in 
his  apartment  and  looked  out  toward 
the  Illinois  Central  railroad  tracks  and 
beyond  the  tracks  to  the  lake,  the  girl 
was  there  beside  him.  Down  below 
women  walked  in  the  street  and  in 
every  woman  he  saw  there  was  some- 
thing of  the  Iowa  girl.  One  woman 
walked  as  she  did,  another  made  a  ges- 
ture with  her  hand  that  reminded  of 
her.  All  the  women  he  saw  except 
only  his  wife  and  his  mother-in-law 
were  like  the  girl  he  had  taken  inside 
himself. 

The  two  women  in  his  own  house 
puzzled  and  confused  him.  They  be- 
came suddenly  unlovely  and  common- 
place. His  wife  in  particular  was  like 
some  strange  unlovely  growth  that 
had  attached  itself  to  his  body. 

In  the  evening  after  the  day  at  the 
factory  he  went  home  to  his  own  place 
and  had  dinner.  He  had  always  been 
a  silent  man  and  when  he  did  not  talk 
no  one  minded.  After  dinner  he,  with 
his  wife,  went  to  a  picture  show. 
When  they  came  home  his  wife's 
mother  sat  under  an  electric  light 
reading.    There  were  two  children  and 
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his  wife  expected  another.  They  came 
into  the  apartment  and  sat  down.  The 
climb  up  two  flights  of  stairs  had 
wearied  his  wife.  She  sat  in  a  chair 
beside  her  mother  groaning  with 
weariness. 

The  mother-in-law  was  the  soul  of 
goodness.  She  took  the  place  of  a 
servant  in  the  home  and  got  no  pay. 
When  her  daughter  wanted  to  go  to  a 
picture  show  she  waved  her  hand  and 
smiled.  "Go  on,"  she  said.  "I  don't 
want  to  go.  I'd  rather  sit  here."  She 
got  a  book  and  sat  reading.  The  little 
boy  of  nine  awoke  and  cried.  He 
wanted  to  sit  on  the  po-po.  The 
mother-in-law  attended  to  that. 

After  the  man  and  his  wife  came 
home  the  three  people  sat  in  silence 
for  an  hour  or  two  before  bedtime. 
The  man  pretended  to  read  a  news- 
paper. He  looked  at  his  hands.  Al- 
though he  had  washed  them  carefully 
grease  from  the  bicycle  frames  left 
dark  stains  under  the  nails.  He 
thought  of  the  Iowa  girl  and  of  her 
white  quick  hands  playing  over  the 
keys  of  a  typewriter.  He  felt  dirty 
and  uncomfortable. 

The  girl  at  the  factory  knew  the 
foreman  had  fallen  in  love  with  her 
and  the  thought  excited  her  a  little. 
Since  her  aunt's  death  she  had  gone  to 
live  in  a  rooming  house  and  had  noth- 
ing to  do  in  the  evening.  Although 
the  foreman  meant  nothing  to  her  she 
could  in  a  way  use  him.  To  her  he  be- 
came a  symbol.  Sometimes  he  came 
into  the  office  and  stood  for  a  moment 
by  the  door.  His  large  hands  were 
covered  with  black  grease.  She  looked 
at  him  without  seeing.  In  his  place 
in  her  imagination  stood  a  tall  slender 
young  man.  Of  the  foreman  she  saw 
only  the  grey  eyes  that  began  to  bum 
with  a  strange  fire.  The  eyes  ex- 
pressed eagerness,  a  humble  and  de- 
vout eagerness.    In  the  presence  of  a 


man  with  such  eyes  she  felt  she  need 
not  be  afraid. 

She  wanted  a  lover  who  would  come 
to  her  with  such  a  look  in  his  eyes. 
Occasionally,  perhaps  once  in  two 
weeks,  she  stayed  a  little  late  at  the 
office,  pretending  to  have  work  that 
must  be  finished.  Through  the  win- 
dow she  could  see  the  foreman,  wait- 
ing. When  everyone  had  gone  she 
closed  her  desk  and  went  into  the 
street.  At  the  same  moment  the  fore- 
man came  out  at  the  factory  door. 

They  walked  together  along  the 
street,  a  half-dozen  blocks,  to  where 
she  got  aboard  her  car.  The  factory 
was  in  a  place  called  South  Chicago 
and  as  they  went  along  evening  was 
coming  on.  The  streets  were  lined 
with  small  unpainted  frame  houses 
and  dirty-faced  children  ran  scream- 
ing in  the  dusty  roadway.  They 
crossed  over  a  bridge.  Two  abandoned 
coal  barges  lay  rotting  in  the  stream. 

He  went  along  by  her  side  walking 
heavily,  striving  to  conceal  his  hands. 
He  had  scrubbed  them  carefully  be- 
fore leaving  the  factory  but  they 
seemed  to  him  like  heavy  dirty  pieces 
of  waste  matter  hanging  at  his  side. 
Their  walking  together  happened  but 
a  few  times  and  during  one  summer. 
"It's  hot,"  he  said.  He  never  spoke  to 
her  of  anything  but  the  weather.  "It's 
hot,"  he  said;   "I  think  it  may  rain." 

She  dreamed  of  the  lover  who  would 
some  time  come,  a  tall  fair  young  man, 
a  rich  man  owning  houses  and  lands. 
The  workingman  who  walked  beside 
her  had  nothing  to  do  with  her 
conception  of  love.  She  walked  with 
him,  stayed  at  the  office  until  the 
others  had  gone  to  walk  unobserved 
with  him,  because  of  his  eyes,  because 
of  the  eager  thing  in  his  eyes  that  was 
at  the  same  time  humble,  that  bowed 
down  to  her.  In  his  presence  there 
was  no  danger,  could  be  no  danger. 
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He  would  never  attempt  to  approach 
too  closely,  to  touch  her  with  his 
hands.    She  was  safe  with  him. 

In  his  apartment  in  the  evening  the 
man  sat  under  the  electric  light  with 
his  wife  and  his  mother-in-law.  In 
the  next  room  his  two  children  were 
asleep.  In  a  short  time  his  wife 
would  have  another  child.  He  had 
been  with  her  to  a  picture  show  and 
presently  they  would  get  into  bed  to- 
gether. 

He  would  lie  awake  thinking,  would 
hear  the  creaking  of  the  springs  of  a 
bed  from  where,  in  another  room,  his 
mother-in-law  was  crawling  under  the 
sheets.  Life  was  too  intimate.  He 
would  lie  awake  eager,  expectant — ex- 
pecting what? 

Nothing.  Presently  one  of  the  chil- 
dren would  cry.  It  wanted  to  get  out 
of  bed  and  sit  on  the  po-po.  Nothing 
strange  or  unusual  or  lovely  would  or 
could  happen.  Life  was  too  close,  inti- 
mate. Nothing  that  could  happen  in 
the  apartment  could  in  any  way  stir 
him.  The  things  his  wife  might  say, 
her  occasional  half-hearted  outbursts 
of  passion,  the  goodness  of  his  stout 
mother-in-law  who  did  the  work  of  a 
servant  without  pay — 

He  sat  in  the  apartment  under  the 
electric  light  pretending  to  read  a 
newspaper — thinking.  He  looked  at 
his  hands.  They  were  large,  shapeless, 
a  workingman's  hands. 

The  figure  of  the  girl  from  Iowa 
walked  about  the  room.  With  her  he 
went  out  of  the  apartment  and  walked 
in  silence  through  miles  of  streets.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  say  words.  He 
walked  with  her  by  a  sea,  along  the 
crest  of  a  mountain.  The  night  was 
clear  and  silent  and  the  stars  shone. 
She  also  was  a  star.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  say  words. 

Her  eyes  were  like  stars  and  her  lips 
were  like  soft  hills  rising  out  of  dim, 


star-lit  plains.  ''She  is  unattainable, 
she  is  far  off  like  the  stars,"  he 
thought.  ''She  is  unattainable  like  the 
stars  but  unlike  the  stars  she  breathes, 
she  lives,  like  myself  she  has  being." 

One  evening,  some  six  weeks  ago, 
the  man  who  worked  as  foreman  in 
the  bicycle  factory  killed  his  wife  and 
he  is  now  in  the  courts  being  tried 
for  murder.  Every  day  the  newspa- 
pers are  filled  with  the  story.  On  the 
evening  of  the  murder  he  had  taken 
his  wife  as  usual  to  a  picture  show 
and  they  started  home  at  nine.  In 
Thirty-second  Street,  at  a  comer  near 
their  apartment  building,  the  figure 
of  a  man  darted  suddenly  out  of  an 
alleyway  and  then  darted  back  again. 
That  incident  may  have  put  the  idea 
of  killing  his  wife  into  the  man's  head. 

They  got  to  the  entrance  to  the 
apartment  building  and  stepped  into  a 
dark  hallway.  Then  quite  suddenly 
and  apparently  without  thought  the 
man  took  a  knife  out  of  his  pocket. 
"Suppose  that  man  who  darted  into 
the  alleyway  had  intended  to  kill  us," 
he  thought.  Opening  the  knife  he 
whirled  about  and  struck  at  his  wife. 
He  struck  twice,  a  dozen  times — mad- 
ly. There  was  a  scream  and  his  wife's 
body  fell. 

The  janitor  had  neglected  to  light 
the  gas  in  the  lower  hallway.  After- 
ward, the  foreman  decided  that  was  the 
reason  he  did  it,  that  and  the  fact  that 
the  dark  slinking  figure  of  a  man  dart- 
ed out  of  an  alleyway  and  then  darted 
back  again.  "Surely,"  he  told  himself, 
"I  could  never  have  done  it  had  the 
gas  been  lighted." 

He  stood  in  the  hallway  thinking. 
His  wife  was  dead  and  with  her  had 
died  her  unborn  child.  There  was  a 
sound  of  doors  opening  in  the  apart- 
ments above.  For  several  minutes 
nothing  happened.  His  wife  and  her 
unborn  child  were  dead — ^that  was  all. 

He  ran  upstairs  thinking  quickly. 
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In  the  darkness  on  the  lower  stairway 
he  had  put  the  knife  back  into  his 
pocket  and,  as  it  turned  out  later, 
there  was  no  blood  on  his  hands  or  on 
his  clothes.  The  knife  he  later  washed 
carefully  in  the  bathroom,  when  the 
excitement  had  died  down  a  little.  He 
told  everyone  the  same  story.  "There 
has  been  a  holdup/'  he  explained.  "A 
man  came  slinking  out  of  an  alleyway 
and  followed  me  and  my  wife  home. 
He  followed  us  into  the  hallway  of  the 
building  and  there  was  no  light."  The 
janitor  had  neglected  to  light  the  gas. 
Well  there  had  been  a  struggle  and  in 
the  darkness  his  wife  had  been  killed. 
He  could  not  tell  how  it  had  happened. 
"There  was  no  light.  The  janitor  had 
neglected  to  light  the  gas/'  he  kept 
saying. 

For  a  day  or  two  they  did  not  ques- 
tion him  specially  and  he  had  time  to 
get  rid  of  the  knife.  He  took  a  long 
walk  and  threw  it  away  into  the  river 
in  South  Chicago  where  the  two  aban- 
doned coal  barges  lay  rotting  under 
the  bridge,  the  bridge  he  had  crossed 
when  on  the  summer  evenings  he 
walked  to  the  street  car  with  the  girl 
who  was  virginal  and  pure,  who  was 
far  off  and  unattainable,  like  a  star 
and  yet  not  like  a  star. 

And  then  he  was  arrested  and  right 
away  he  confessed — told  everything. 
He  said  he  did  not  know  why  he  had 
killed  his  wife  and  was  careful  to  say 
nothing  of  the  girl  at  the  office.  The 
newspapers  tried  to  discover  the  mo- 
tive for  the  crime.  They  are  still  try- 
ing. Someone  had  seen  him  on  the 
few  evenings  when  he  walked  with  the 
girl  and  she  was  dragged  into  the  af- 
fair and  had  her  picture  printed  in  the 
paper.  That  has  been  annoying  for 
her,  as  of  course  she  has  been  able  to 
prove  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 

man. 

*  «  «  « 


Yesterday  morning  a  heavy  fog  lay 
over  our  village  here  at  the  edge  of 
the  city  and  I  went  for  a  long  walk  in 
the  early  morning.  As  I  returned  out 
of  the  lowlands  into  our  hill  country 
I  met  the  old  man  whose  family  has  so 
many  and  such  strange  ramifications. 
For  a  time  he  walked  beside  me  hold- 
ing the  little  dog  in  his  arms.  It  was 
cold  and  the  dog  whined  and  shivered. 
In  the  fog  the  old  man's  face  was  in- 
distinct. It  moved  slowly  back  and 
forth  with  the  fog  banks  of  the  upper 
air  and  with  the  tops  of  trees.  He 
spoke  of  the  man  who  has  killed  his 
wife  and  whose  name  is  being  shouted 
in  the  pages  of  the  city  newspapers 
that  come  to  our  village  each  morning. 
As  he  walked  beside  me  he  launched 
into  a  long  tale  concerning  a  life  he 
and  his  brother,  who  had  now  become 
a  murderer,  had  once  lived  together. 
"He  is  my  brother,"  he  said  over  and 
over,  shaking  his  head.  He  seemed 
afraid  I  would  not  believe.  There  was 
a  fact  that  must  be  established.  "We 
were  boys  together,  that  man  and  I," 
he  began  again.  "You  see  we  played 
together  in  a  barn  back  of  our  father's 
house.  Our  father  went  away  to  sea 
in  a  ship.  That  is  the  way  our  names 
became  confused.  You  understand 
that.  We  have  different  names  but  we 
are  brothers.  We  had  the  same  fa- 
ther. We  played  together  in  a  barn 
back  of  our  father's  house.  All  day 
we  lay  together  in  the  hay  in  the  bam 
and  it  was  warm  there." 

In  the  fog  the  slender  body  of  the 
old  man  became  like  a  little  gnarled 
tree.  Then  it  became  a  thing  sus- 
pended in  air.  It  swung  back  and 
forth  like  a  body  hanging  on  the  gal- 
lows. The  face  beseeched  me  to  be- 
lieve the  story  the  lips  were  trying  to 
tell.  In  my  mind  everything  concern- 
ing the  relationship  of  men  and  women 
became  confused,  a  muddle.  The  spirit 
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of  the  man  who  had  killed  his  wife 
came  into  the  body  of  the  little  old 
man  there  by  the  roadside.  It  was 
striving  to  tell  me  the  story  it  would 
never  be  able  to  tell  in  the  courtroom 
in  the  city»  in  the  presence  of  the 
judge.  The  whole  story  of  mankind's 
loneliness,  of  the  effort  to  reach  out  to 
unattainable  beauty  tried  to  get  itself 
expressed  from  the  lips  of  a  mumbling 
old  man,  crazed  with  loneliness,  who 
stood  by  the  side  of  a  country  road  on 
a  foggy  morning  holding  a  little  dog 
in  his  arms. 

The  arms  of  the  old  man  held  the 
dog  so  closely  that  it  began  to  whine 
with  pain.  A  sort  of  convulsion  shook 
his  body.  The  soul  seemed  striving  to 
wrench  itself  out  of  the  body,  to  fly 
away  through  the  fog  down  across  the 
plain  to  the  city,  to  the  singer,  the 
politician,  the  millionaire,  the  mur- 
derer, to  its  brothers,  cousins,  sisters, 
down  in  the  city.  The  intensity  of  the 
old  man's  desire  was  terrible  and  in 
sympathy  my  body  began  to  tremble. 
His  arms  tightened  about  the  body  of 
the  little  dog  so  that  it  screamed  with 
pain.  I  stepped  forward  and  tore 
the  arms  away  and  the  dog  fell  to  the 
ground  and  lay  whining.  No  doubt  it 
had  been  injured.    Perhaps  ribs  had 


been  crushed.  The  old  man  stared  at 
the  dog  lying  at  his  feet  as  in  the  hall- 
way of  the  apartment  building  the 
worker  from  the  bicycle  factory  had 
stared  at  his  dead  wife.  "'We  are 
brothers,"  he  said  again.  "We  have 
different  names  but  we  are  brothers. 
Our  father  you  understand  went  off  to 
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sea. 

*  *  *  * 

I  am  sitting  in  my  house  in  the 
country  and  it  rains.  Before  my  eyes 
the  hills  fall  suddenly  away  and  there 
are  the  flat  plains  and  beyond  the 
plains  the  city.  An  hour  ago  the  old 
man  of  the  house  in  the  forest  went 
past  my  door  and  the  little  dog  was 
not  with  him.  It  may  be  that  as  we 
talked  in  the  fog  he  crushed  the  life 
out  of  his  companion.  It  may  be  that 
the  dog  like  the  workman's  wife  and 
her  unborn  child  is  now  dead.  The 
leaves  of  the  trees  that  line  the  road 
before  my  window  are  falling  like  rain 
— the  yellow,  red,  and  golden  leaves 
fall  straight  down,  heavily.  The  rain 
beats  them  brutally  down.  They  are 
denied  a  last  golden  flash  across  the 
sky.  In  October  leaves  should  be  car- 
ried away,  out  over  the  plains,  in  a 
wind.    They  should  go  dancing  away. 


FLOWERS  THAT  BLOOM  IN  THE  SPRING 


(A  Bouquet  of  Younger  Writers) 


By  Sidney  Howard 


r[E  younger  state  in  literature  lies 
midway  between  the  highchair 
and  the  great  day  on  which  the  bacon 
finally  comes  home  in  earnest.  The 
state  in  which  the  mirage  of  achieve- 
ment does  the  trick  as  well  as  the  real 
thing.  The  state  of  the  cult  of  youth 
and»  nowadays,  decidedly  in  the 
fashion.  Indeed,  if  you  were  to  ask  ua 
for  publics,  we  should  turn  our  back 
upon  success  and  sensation  and  show 
you  the  intensive  devotion  of  these 
serious  thinkers  who 
stand  devoting  about 
the  younger  writer 
every  day  in  the  week 
and  twice  on  Sundays. 
Not  young,  merely,  nor 
youngest.  Younger — 
preferably  about  the 
twenty-second  of  the 
allotted  three  score  and 
ten.  Step  forward  and 
join  the  cult  of  youth. 

Now  the  flowers  of 
our  title  depend  entire- 
ly upon  your  own  fa- 
vorite school  of  literary 
metaphor.  What  with 
cabbages,  however,  and 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  and  immatur- 
ity, and  the  case  with  which  these 
very  flowers  have  so  little  to  do,  a  mod- 
em grove  of  Academe  for  the  present, 
if  you  please. 

Modem,  in  the  guise  of  a  suburban 
back  yard  not  quite  long  enough  after 
the  last  thaw  but  one.     Already  the 
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flowers  are  sprouting,  hardily,  in  some 
places,  and  with  vigor;  in  others,  with 
cause  for  worry  lest  there  should  come 
another  frost.  The  watchful  garden- 
ers patrol  the  paths,  cynical  souls  and 
sentimental  comforters.  MM.  the  Edi- 
tors, MM.  the  Publishers,  MM.  the 
Critics ;  MM.  the  proud  and  prophetic 
Professors,  largely  paternal;  the  he- 
roic Mesdames  Maecenas,  tracking  the 
lion  cub;  Messieurs  et  Dames  the 
Gloseteers  and  Coterines.  Eager,  hope- 
ful, despairing,  after 
the  nature  of  each,  in 
this  garden  that  is  so 
promising,  so  dubious, 
and  so  inane. 

Gardeners  and  visit- 
ors, both,  they  are  the 
curse  of  the  literary 
spring.  They  come  too 
early  to  tell  roses  from 
radishes.  They  scorch 
some  sprouts  with  too 
rich  fertilizer.  Some 
they  weed  out  before 
the  blooming  time.  The 
garden  might  thrive 
wildly  and  bitterly  to  a 
fine  summer,  but  the 
odds  are  against  it.  It  must  be  cheered 
and  petted  and  fostered  and  patron- 
ized. The  flowers  that  bloom  in  the 
spring  have  become  the  fashion. 

It  is  depressing  to  reflect  that  there 
must  once  have  been  a  time  which 
knew  none  of  this  tense  interest  in  bud- 
ding talent.    It  is  depressing,  now,  to 
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contemplate  all  the  blighting  and  dev- 
astating acts  of  which,  in  honor  of 
budding  talent,  these  publicans  and 
sinners  are  capable.  Alas  for  youth! 
It  can  no  longer  try  itself  apart.  It 
must  be  gathered  in  by  Goterines  to  be 
smothered  in  its  own  mediocrity.  It 
must  be  developed  by  Closeteers  into 
plagiarism  of  its  elders.  Editors  pur- 
sue it  with  their  doctrines  of  what  the 
public  wants.  Publishers  lure  it  too 
soon  into  irrevocable  print.  Critics 
feed  their  hungry  columns  upon  it. 
Hidden  in  western  fields,  the  literati  of 
Indiana  and  Kansas  are  certain  to  ab- 
sorb and  denature  it  to  their  own 
credit.  Buried  in  the  fastnesses  of 
Chicago,  it  is  still  fair  prey  to  the  keen 
scent  of  Miss  Monroe  and  Mr.  Menck- 
en. Excavated  from  the  kitchen  mid- 
dens of  universities,  it  cannot  escape 
the  impeccable  introduction  which  the 
professor  vnU  write  to  its  prematurely 
published  works. 

Groups  that  are  gathered  for  mutual 
admiration.  Movements  which  move 
in  circles.  Exploiting  universities. 
Greenwich  Village  in  New  York  and 
bohemian  life  in  Kansas  City  and  Par- 
nassus in  Indiana.  Radical  bookshops, 
"The  Dial",  "Vanity  Fair",  Parlor  Bol- 
shevism, Poetry  Magazines,  and  Little 
Theatres.  God  help  the  flowers  that 
bloom  in  the  spring  and  grant  them  a 
little  time  of  obscurity  and  shyness. 
Never  has  youthful  talent  hoed  so  hard 
a  row,  for  never  has  it  been  so  fostered. 

It  all  began  with  the  phenomenal  ad- 
vertising genius  of  Amy  Lowell. 
"Publicity  first,"  she  cried.  "Poetry 
will  follow."  She  must  be  recognized 
as  the  initiator  of  quantity  production 
in  American  poetry.  She  gave  fire  to 
youth  to  play  with.  She  stimulated  an 
avalanche  of  slim  tomes  filled  with  emp- 
tiness. The  impetus  of  her  campaign 
made  it  possible  for  poets  to  deluge  us 
with  their  rhythmical  impressions  of 


nothing  in  particular.  Thanks  to  her. 
Witter  Bynner  can  dash  off  a  series  of 
night  letters  and  telegrams,  inter- 
spersed with  an  occasional  bill  of  lad- 
ing, and  sell  it  as  a  volume  of  poems. 

Ben^t,  O'Neil,  McLane,  and  Hillyer; 
Putnam  and  Boyle  and  Chubb  and 
Coates;  Bellinger,  Leserman,  and 
Farrar;  the  sophomores  of  "The 
Dial";  Edna  St  Vincent  MiUay, 
Marya  Zaturensky  and  Company.  The 
roll  is  too  long.  Poems  are  with  us,  the 
worst  and  most  in  history. 

Chief  of  the  recent  sins  against  the 
young  author  is  the  determination  of 
Yale  College  that  the  poetry  of  its  un- 
dergraduates shall  join  Christian  Sci- 
ence and  ice  water  in  the  group  of  na- 
tional institutions.  For  Yale  has  fol- 
lowed the  Newpoetic  urge  and  has  been 
swept  along  in  the  tidal  wave  of  Miss 
Lowell's  enthusiasm.  Yale  has  pro- 
duced more  poets  than  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  is  anything  new  about  Yale  po- 
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etry  except  the  urge.  To  its  credit  be 
it  said  that  it  shows  an  honorable  re- 
spect for  time-honored  form.  It  is 
wholly  in  the  tradition  of  youthful  po- 
etry, has  the  usual  undistinguishing 
characteristics.     Its  sonnets  are  well 
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turned  and  its  lyrics  lyrical  enough.  It 
is  suitably  and  normally  melancholy. 
It  shows  an  expert  observation  of  the 
obvious  and  a  chaste  enthusiasm  for 
incontinence.  And  it  is  singularly  un- 
inspired. Pretty  good  poetry;  pretty 
good  eggs* — ^with  two  notable  excep- 
tions. Only  MM.  Ben^t  and  Putnam 
make  it  possible  to  forgive  the  triolets 
on  the  war  and  children's  songs  the 
Yale  poets  have  written. 

The  Yale  poets  are  to  be  found  in  a 
series  of  pale  blue  and  very  thin  vol- 
umes, in  a  serial  anthology,  "Para- 
balou",  and  in  sundry  publications  of 
the  home  press.  The  real  sin  of  Eli  is 
the  series  ^n  blue.  "Parabalou''  is  re- 
deemed by  some  poems  of  Mr.  Putnam. 
The  Yale  Press  is  too  serious  and  valu- 
able an  institution  for  our  gibes.  Mr. 
Ben^t's  early  poems  saw  the  light  by 
means  of  it  and  that  alone  were  reason 
enough  for  gratitude.  Since  the  task 
in  hand  is  to  decry  the  cult  of  youth,  it 
is  fitting  that  those  youths  who  have 
risen  despite  the  efforts  of  the  cult 
should  be  singled  out  from  their  fel- 
lows. The  illusion  and  intensity  of 
poetry  is  in  the  verse  of  Mr.  Ben^t  and, 
scarcely  less,  in  Mr.  Putnam's  poems. 
Mr.  Putnam  is  not  known,  has  not  pub- 
lished any  volumes — ^may  his  first  be  a 
thick  one!  His  poems  are  serious; 
serious  health  is  strong  in  them,  and 
strong  simplicity.  A  ballad,  some  less 
formal  lyrics,  and  a  sonnet  series  are 
all  we  know.  But  they  are  wise  and 
fine  things,  well  thought  and  beautiful. 

Brave  cynic  feUow,  now  unclench  your  hand, 
And  put  your  sword  away,  and  think  the  more 
How  old  to-morrow  leans  upon  the  land. 

He  stands  among  the  others  with  the 
individuality  of  decision. 

Mr.  Ben^t  has  published  several  vol- 
umes. His  last,  "Heavens  and  Earth", 
is  the  most  vivid  and  enthralling  book 


*From    the    standard    epigrams    of    Charles 
Town  send  Copeland. 


of  poems  we  have  had  of  late  from  any 
American  poet.  He  is  a  person  of  rare 
and  sensitive  appreciation  and  of 
abounding  health.  His  appreciation  is 
exciting  by  virtue  of  its  richness  and 
its  variety.  And  in  all  the  many  and 
varied  moods  of  beauty  which  he  ex- 
presses there  is  a  high  and  fantastic 
energy,  an  energy  which  bounds 
through  the  looser  forms  of  his  short 
lyric  narratives,  which  glows  warmly 
in  his  feeling  for  the  sonnet.  The  vol- 
ume in  question  is  in  part  occupied 
with  a  pair  of  long  poems,  "Two 
Visions  of  Helen",  a  series  of  lyrics 
strung  upon  a  chain  of  narrative  and 
imagery,  as  colorful  as  D'Annunzio. 
For  the  remainder,  a  series  of  vi- 
gnettes of  New  York,  pleasantly  named 
"The  Tall  Town",  and  varied  briefer 
poems,  whimsical,  serious,  cleanly  di- 
rect. 

He  is  the  author,  too,  of  a  novel, 
presently  to  appear,  a  novel  which  we 
anticipate  with  discreet  pleasure.  He 
is  an  immigrant,  along  with  so  many 
of  his  day,  practising  ivanderlust  in 
France,  somewhere,  a  very  proper 
place.  A  quick  personality;  no  non- 
sense about  him,  as  one  pictures  him, 
taking  his  art  like  grim  death  and  him- 
self quite  casually,  discovering,  once, 
that  Masefield  is  a  god,  seeing  a  rubber 
tire  in  a  window  and  making  a  lyric 
of  the  sight,  nervously  adventurous, 
incapable  of  imitation,  driven  forward 
by  the  really  creative  and  beautiful 
power  of  his  own  invention.  Driven, 
it  would  seem,  to  almost  any  goal  and 
not  a  whit  disturbed  by  admiration. 

Whatever  slurs  we  cast  upon  Yale 
and  its  minor  poets,  poetic  Harvard 
has  been  far  less  fortunate.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  kind  of  health  at  Yale  which 
Harvard  lacks.  We  are  more  inclined 
to  lay  the  blame  to  luck.  Yale,  despite 
all,  has  produced  Ben^t  and  Putnam. 
Harvard  has  produced  no  one  of  their 
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calibre.  But  Harvard  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. Of  poets,  since  the  tragic  glory 
which  fell  upon  the  poems  of  Alan 
Seeger,  two  only  have  emerged  and, 
since  they  were  not  pushed  back  by  the 
authorities,  they  must  be  dealt  with. 
One,  Mr.  Cummings,  is  a  bright  lumi- 
nary of  "The  Dial"  and  writes  an 
entrancing  kind  of  thing  without 
capitals  and  punctuation.  The  effect 
upon  the  printed  page  is  most  enter- 
taining. Unfortunately  the  entertain- 
ment is  diminished  once  the  poem  is 
read.  But  only  for  a  moment.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  remember  the  poem 
and  the  delight  of  the  first  impression 
never  fades.  You  will  find  his  poems 
almost  any  month  among  the  modem 
forms.  They  are  well  worth  looking 
at.  So,  for  that  matter,  is  "The  Dial" 
which  was  conceived  and  brought  forth 
from  Harvard  but  has  had,  to  date,  no 
known  effect  upon  the  endowment 
fund. 

And,  God  bless  our  soul,  there  is 
Robert  Hillyer  just  out  of  college  and 
gone  to  Copenhagen  on  a  scholarship. 
Mr.  Hillyer  has  been  quite  as  heavily 
published  as  Mr.  Ben^t  though  it  is  a 
little  hard  to  understand  why.  We 
confess  that  we  are  intrigued  by  his 
verse.  Who  would  not  be?  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  an  early  poem  about 
Montmartre,  that  hillock  in  Paris  of 
which  we  have  always  heard  such  glow- 
ing accounts.  The  poem,  a  bright  im- 
pression of  prostitution,  closes  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  waited  tiU  the  stars  went  down 

And  I  wrote  these  lines  on  a  cloud  to  greet 

The  dawn  on  the  crystal  stairs. 
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Very  good,  Eddie,"  we  add;  but,  of 
course,  we  know  a  lot  about  Montmar- 
tre. 


Then  there  is  "Alchemy".  This 
poem  is  modeled  upon  the  C^sar 
Franck  symphony  in  D  minor.  There 
is  a  thema  or  leitmotif,  too.    "Poet,  a 


thousand  years  hence. . ."  tee-dum-tee 
. .  .you  remember  how  it  goes.  Look 
the  book  over.    Its  illustrations  are  de- 
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cidedly  attractive.  But  you  will  agree 
with  us  that  a  thousand  years  hence 
need  not  worry  Mr.  Hillyer.  He  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  unfortunate  victim 
of  the  cult  of  youth.  One  might  almost 
say  of  him,  as  Lamb  said  of  Dekker, 
that  he  "has  poetry  enough  for  any 
man".  His  lust  for  beautiful  sound  is 
evidently  insatiable.  And  that  may  do 
very  well  in  the  salons  of  Cambridge 
and  the  Back  Bay.  But  it  is  no  more 
than  an  imitation  of  technique. 

Harvard's  answer  to  this  poppycock 
is  twofold :  and  here,  for  the  moment, 
we  part  company  with  poets.  Pro- 
fessor Baker's  "47  Workshop"  has 
been  too  well  advertised  these  many 
years  to  concern  us  long.  While  Ed- 
ward Sheldon  was  still  a  student  it  pro- 
duced his  "Salvation  Nell".  The  beau- 
tiful plays  of  Eugene  O'Neill  are,  indi- 
rectly, a  later  product.  It  is  the  most 
notable  and  legitimate  school  of  writ- 
ing in  any  university.  With  one  possi- 
ble exception,  and  that  one  "The  Har- 
vard Lampoon".  This,  by  far  the  best 
(as  it  is  the  oldest)  of  American  hu- 
morous publications,  has  sent  more 
than  one  young  man  to  a  career.    Ed- 
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ward  S.  Martin,  the  veteran  editor  of 
"Life",  is  the  dean  of  "Lampoon"  hu- 
morists. Robert  C.  Benchley  of  "Van- 
ity Fair"  formerly  and  of  "Life"  to- 
day, holds  the  torch  high  for  the 
young  men,  and  Robert  Sherwood,  one 
of  the  latest  editors  of  the  college  pa- 
per, does  bravely  by  Mr.  Benchley's 
side.  Of  all  younger  authors,  we  like 
the  humorists  best  and  are  most  im- 
pressed by  them.  Their  works  are  le- 
gion and  their  standards  admirable. 
And,  finally,  they  are  fortunate  in  that 
they  are  unexploited.  Critics  ignore 
them,  they  are  as  nothing  to  the  Co- 
terine. 

We  should  like  to  review  many  of 
them,  and  it  is  with  deep  reluctance 
that  we  confine  ourselves  to  one.  That 
one,  Henry  William  Hanemann,  is  a 
master.  He  is  a  recent  graduate  of 
Columbia,  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  "Life",  and  believes  that  every 
office  should  keep  an  office  dog  if  only 
to  rub  stamps  on  his  nose.  You  will 
find  his  works  in  any  copy  of  "Life", 
and  the  redemption  of  "America's  lead- 
ing humorous  weekly"  from  the  depths 


of  inanity  into  which,  of  recent  years, 
it  had  fallen,  is  largely  due  to  them. 
His  humor — ^parody,  satire,  and  slap- 
stick— is  also  art.  It  has  life  and  ca- 
dence and  a  superb  effervescence.  At 
its  best,  when  he  finds  his  own  subject 
to  his  own  liking,  it  has  the  quality  of 
a  Chaplin  film.  It  is  almost  outrage- 
ously American;  defiant,  irreverent, 
and  irrepressible  burlesque.  He  has 
published  no  book,  more's  the  pity,  and 
we  await  one. 

The  meteoric  career  of  Edward 
Streeter  seems  not  to  have  carried  on 
since  the  days  of  "Dere  Mabel"  and  her 
immediate  successors.  An  occasional 
story  in  "Collier's"  or  some  other 
paper  and  some  syndicated  copy,  have 
been  below  his  first  standard.  It  may 
be  that  his  very  success  has,  for  the 
moment,  eclipsed  him. 

From  California,  privately  issued, 
since  republished  in  New  York  City, 
comes  a  very  beautifully  printed  little 
volume  of  charming  lyrics  by  Hilde- 
garde  Flanner.  Of  all  the  publications 
of  younger  poets,  this  is  the  slimmest. 
It  is  called  "Young  Girl"  after  the  first 
poem,  and  its  odd  dozen  pages  have 
more  freshness  and  more  delight  in 
them  that  we  have  often  found  of  late. 
They  are  a  visual  joy,  too,  these  pages 
that  are  so  exquisitely  adorned  by  the 
real  art  of  a  real  artist,  Porter  Gar- 
nett. 

Detached,  at  least  to  our  knowledge, 
from  any  university  or  other  group, 
are  two  books  upon  which  we  cast  a  not 
unfriendly  eye.  "Spindrift"  is  a  series 
of  lyrics  by  James  L.  McLane,  Jr.  The 
youth  of  the  author  is  attested  by  au- 
thority, wherefore  he  belongs  on  our 
list.  His  poems  have  charm,  no  great 
originality,  enough  poetic  quality  to 
carry  the  reader  through  from  cover  to 
cover.  His  book  is  somewhat  thicker 
than  the  average.  We  are  grateful  for 
that.   The  second  of  this  detached  pair 
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is  "Told  in  a  Chinese  Garden"  by  Con- 
stance Wilcox.  It  is  a  volume  of  pleas- 
ant little  plays  to  be  performed  out  of 
doors  by  amateurs.    It  will  serve. 

And  so  to  Chicago  where  Harriet 
Monroe  will  publish  any  young  poet 
free  of  charge.  Her  magazine,  "Po- 
etry", is  almost  the  ofScial  publication 
of  the  great  race  of  Coterines.  It  may, 
coolly,  be  said  to  have  given  the  world 
as  much  bad  verse  as  all  the  other 
magazines  lumped  into  one.  In  spite 
of  which  it  rises,  now  and  again,  upon 
its  ashes,  to  bring  forth  lyrics  and 
slightly  longer  poems  of  real  beauty 
and  energy.  Mr.  Leserman  impressed 
us  last  April  with  a  clever  group. 
Many  of  the  other  youthf uls  have  prof- 
ited by  Miss  Monroe's  sublimated  type- 
writer,  but  there  is  no  hope  to  be  got 
from  a  magazine  dedicated  to  foster- 
ing. 

And  so  to  the  nation's  metropolis 
where  all  young  authors  seem  to  con- 
gregate in  that  curious  segregated  dis- 
trict south  of  Fourteenth  Street,  once 
named,  now  proclaimed  as  Greenwich 
Village.  Not  so  long  since  one  Waldo 
Frank  wrote  a  book  about  the  place 
and  called  it  "Our  America".  It  was  a 
ridiculous  book,  a  sort  of  memorial  of 
a  likely  but  short-lived  group  of  old 
rose-reds  which  had  gathered  about 
the  magazine,  "The  Seven  Arts".  And 
it  was,  though  it  claimed  not  to  be, 
about  "The  Village".  There  magazines 
come  and  go  and  the  cult  of  youth  is  a 
cult  indeed.  So  much  a  cult  that  one 
despairs  for  its  worshipers  and  weeps 
for  its  victims.  There  are  modem 
forms  with  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions, let  us  tell  you,  and  selves  real- 
ized and  experience  tasted. 

Four  names  emerge,  all  things  consid- 
ered, an  extraordinary  number.  Edna 
St.  Vincent  Millay,  a  poetess,  George 
O'Neil,  a  poet,  Phyllis  Duganne,  a  nov- 
elist, and  Archie  Coates,  a  writer  diffi- 


cult to  classify.  Miss  Millay  wrote  ex- 
cellent lyrics  in  a  volume  named  "Re- 
naissance" and  has  since  printed  much 
less  excellent  lyrics  in  a  good  many 
magazines.  Singly,  her  poems  seem 
the  real  thing;  collectively,  they  are 
no  more  than  the  expression  in  neat 
form  of  a  quaint  sense  of  fantasy  and 
a  pretty  taste  in  the  macabre.  She  is 
given  to  reciting  them,  her  fellow  Bo- 
hemians about  her  on  the  floor  admir- 
ing. She  has  been  hailed  by  "Vanity 
Fair"  as  a  genius.  She  has  migrated 
to  Paris  for  inspiration.  She  is  very 
pretty.  She  may  well  write  more 
poems.  A  book  is  forthcoming.  One 
prefers  not  to  prophesy. 

One  admires  George  O'Neil  more 
and  resents  him  less.  His  book,  "The 
Cobbler  in  Willow  Street",  verges  on 
imagisme  in  spots  but  contains  lovely 
if  unimportant  stanzas.  They  are  sin- 
cere poems,  curiously  in  the  university 
manner  for  an  inhabitant  of  the  segre- 
gated district.  That  may  be  explained 
by  his  background  of  St.  Louis.  Phyl- 
lis Duganne  has  done  a  number  of 
stories  and  printed  one  novel,  "Pro- 
logue", a  cheap  story  only  moderately 
well  written.  Mr.  Coates's  volume, 
"City  Tides",  can  scarcely  survive  the 
silly  introduction  which  Charles  Han- 
son Towne  committed  in  its  honor. 
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Both  O'Neil  and  Ben^t  have  written  of 
New  York.  There  is  no  point  of  com- 
parison. Mr.  Coates  is  a  New  Poet, 
conventional  as  only  the  "very  daring" 
can  be,  and  tricky.  His  melodrama  is 
sometimes  effective  enough. 

So  ends  Greenwich  Village.  You  will 
find  many  more  of  them  in  the  absurd 
magazines  which  are  for  sale  in  all 
radical  bookshops.  But  they  are  not 
worth  our  while.  Inexperience  may  be 
turned  to  productive  ends  but  it  is  not 
finally  creative,  and  the  little  circle 
about  which  these  pocket  edition  ge- 
niuses swirl  ends  at  Fourteenth  Street, 
geographically  and  artistically. 

Then,  suddenly,  athwart  the  cult  of 
youth,  stands  Scott  Fitzgerald.  A 
novel  of  his,  "This  Side  of  Paradise", 
galloped  through  editions  last  spring 
and  summer.  It  was  followed  by  a  vol- 
ume of  admirable  short  stories,  "Flap- 
pers and  Philosophers".  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald is  unqualifiedly  the  most  promising 
young  writer  in  English.  His  books 
were  a  nine  days'  wonder  with  the  crit- 
ics. Castor  and  Pollux  of  "The  Smart 
Set"  raved  with  their  customary  vio- 
lence. The  volumes  were  pronounced 
masterpieces  and  absurdities.  It  is 
time  enough,  now,  for  a  cooler  judg- 
ment. To  us  the  novel  seems  the  clear- 
est treatment  of  American  youth  in 
any  fiction  of  recent  years.  We  like  the 
flagrant  disregard  of  formulae  which 
throws  the  book  from  conventional 
narrative  to  short  story,  drama  in  dia- 


logue, and,  even,  to  extremely  interest- 
ing passages  in  verse.  And  to  our 
mind  Amory,  the  hero,  on  his  uppers 
(at  the  end  of  the  book),  enabled  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  to  write  some  prose  which, 
for  its  sjrmpathetic  beauty,  is  distin- 
guished among  all  the  novels  of  these 
days.  Parts  of  the  book  are  weaker, 
but  there  is  honest  restraint  through- 
out and  an  almost  uniform  excellence 
of  taste. 

The  stories  are  less  remarkable  but 
not  less  admirably  done.  He  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  fine  sense  of  the  significant 
beauty  of  things.  His  range  is  not 
limited,  we  think.  His  chances  excel- 
lent. His  novel  would  have  been  better 
had  he  written  later  in  his  life,  but  it 
would  also  have  been  less  true.  He  is 
already  of  the  few  whose  books  we  an- 
ticipate with  eagerness. 

Three  young  men  in  whose  work 
neither  Closeteers  nor  Coterines  have 
played  any  part:  Fitzgerald,  Ben^t, 
and  Hanemann,  who  have  produced 
healthily  and  sold  without  further  ado 
and  gathered  in  their  share  of  rejec- 
tion slips  and  carried  on.  Three  names, 
a  goodly  number.  Perhaps  no  other 
country  could  show  so  many.  Three 
young  men  who  can  only  be  bored  by 
all  this  fuss  and  turmoil  of  "our  young 
writers".  Three  who  developed  early 
and  independently  of  groups  and  ad- 
miration and  fostering.  One  sees  them 
together  for  their  common  qualities 
though  it  is  likely  enough  they  have 
never  seen  one  another. 

Energy  and  creation  is  in  the  three. 
What,  in  no  more  of  all  this  army?  We 
think  not,  dear  ladies,  for  all  the  tan- 
nic libations  you  may  pour  to  youth, 
for  all  the  lion  cubs  you  may  have  sac- 
rificed. And  we  are  grateful  that  three 
should  have  been  spared  the  deep  in- 
fliction of  your  patronage. 


LITERARY  PORTRAITS:    ONE 


ZONA  GALE 

ZONA  GALE  signs  the  country-house  guest-book; 
Portage,  Wisconsin. 

My  suspicion  is  that  she  picked  the  name  at  random 
off  a  railroad  time  table,  as  decoy  to  the  fragrant  fact 
that  actually  she  merely  stepped  down  off  a  painted  fan. 

I've  caught  glimpses  of  her  too  often  framed  in  the 
window  of  a  sedan  chair,  or  seated,  in  pointed  basque 
and  black  velvet  bracelets,  on  the  coping  of  a  fountain, 
to  take  the  Portage  stuff  very  seriously. 

There  are  certain  outstanding  occasions  upon  which 
I  have  felt  my  burliest;  chapped  by  life,  as  it  were. 

Once  when  I  strode,  in  the  muddiest  of  cross-country 
boots,  into  the  pink  silk  boudoir  of  a  lovely  invalid. 

Once,  upon  my  graduation  from  college  when  my 
mother  fastened  a  string  of  tiny  but  beautifully 
matched  oriental  pearls  about  my  neck  which  was 
peeling  with  sunburn  from  tennis. 

When  I  met  Zona  Gale. 

The  author  of  "Miss  Lulu  Bett"  is  a  china  shop  of 
quaint  porcelains  of  imagination  and  against  the  Dres- 
den of  her  personality,  even  the  lightest-footed  of  her 
friends  are  apt  to  take  on  the  proportions  of  bashing 
bulls. 

The  words  that  describe  her  kind  of  preciousness 
stick  obstinately  back  in  the  sacheted,  attic  places  of 
the  brain.  Musty  phrases  that  went  out  with  the 
sweeter  age  of  lavender  and  old  lace. 

Meanwhile,  the  legend  of  Portage,  Wisconsin  flour- 
ishes and  only  those  of  us  who  know  better^  laugh  be- 
hind the  painted  fan. 
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New  York,  March,  1921. 

THERE  is  a  rather  frisky  looking 
apartment  house  there  now,  a  pas- 
try shop  and  tea  room  occupying  the 
ground  floor — ^behind  it,  the  other  side 
of  a  venerable  brick  wall,  a  tiny,  ancient 
burying  ground.  But  in  days  of  yester- 
year here  stood  a  tavern  of  renown, 
the  Old  Grape  Vine,  which  on  this  site, 
Sixth  Avenue  at  Eleventh  Street,  had 
given  cheer  since  Sixth  Avenue  was 
little  more  than  a  country  road.  A 
sagging,  soiled-white,  two-story  frame 
structure,  with  great  iron  griU  lamps 
before  the  door.  Within,  the  main 
room  was  somewhat  reminiscent  of 
London's  Olde  Cheshire  Cheese. 

The  proprietor  was  a  canny  Scot, 
one MacClellan.  ("Old Mac"!  Whither 
has  he  gone?)  I  was  coming  along  by 
there  the  other  day,  and  I  asked  a  man 
with  whom  I  chanced  to  walk  if  he  re- 
membered the  Old  Grape  Vine.  "Ah! 
yes,"  he  said;  "they  had  mutton  pies 
there."  They  did.  And  excellent  ale, 
also,  served  in  battered  pewter  mugs. 
"They"  had  here,  too  (some  fifteen 
years  ago),  excellent  society  beneath 
the  dingy  light.  Roaring,  roistering 
George  Luks  (as  he  was  then)  very 
much  to  the  fore.  At  the  rickety  ma- 
hogany table  where  Frans-Halsian 
George  held  forth  frequently  was  to 
be  found  the  painter  William  J.  Glack- 
ens,  and  his  brother  "Lew",  humorous 
draughtsman  for  "Puck".  Ernest 
Lawson  sometimes  came  in.  A  Mr. 
Zinzig,  a  very  pleasant  soul  and  an  ex- 
cellent pianist  and  teacher  of  the  piano, 
often  was  of  the  company.  A  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, art  critic  in  those  days  of  the 
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Sun",  occasionally  "sat  in".  And  a 
delightful  old  cock,  Mr.  Stephenson, 
art  critic  then  of  the  "Evening 
Post".  There  was  a  man  of  the 
sea  who  continuously  told  stories 
of  Japan.  (After  eleven  he  was 
somewhat  given  to  singing.)  There 
was  .an  illustrator  for  a  twopenny 
magazine,  who  (so  as  to  seem  to  be  a 
large  staff)  signed  a  variety  of  names 
to  his  work.  From  the  land  of  R.  L. 
S.,  he.  One  time  while  in  a  doze  (some- 
where else)  he  was  robbed.  His  com- 
ment upon  his  misfortune  became  a 
classic  line.  It  was :  "By  heaven !  As 
long  as  whisky  is  sold  to  lose  ten  dol- 
lars is  enough  to  drive  a  Scot  mad!" 
(This  was  long  before  anybody  had 
even  heard  of  the  illustrious  Mr.  Vol- 
stead.) And  many  more  there  were. 
Ah  me!  ah  me!  How  the  picture  has 
changed ! 

Well,  the  point  of  all  this  (if  it  have 
any  point)  is  that  it  was  in  the  Old 
Grape  Vine  (of  tender  memory)  that  I 
first  saw  James  Gibbons  Huneker.  I 
think  that,  in  his  promenades  as  an  im- 
pressionist, he  was  there  but  seldom. 
Though  we  know  that  high  among  the 
Seven  Arts  he  rated  the  fine  art  of 
drinking  Pilsner.  The  old  places  of  Mar- 
tin's and  Liichow's  (headquarters  on  a 
time  for  the  musical  cognoscenti) 
were  ports  of  call  on  his  rounds,  and 
he  moved  freely,  I  believe,  among 
the  places  of  refreshment  along  the 
foreign  quarter  of  lower  Fourth  Ave- 
nue. At  the  Grape  Vine,  I  understand, 
he  was  an  especial  friend  of  Luks,  and 
probably  of  Glackens  and  Lawson. 
And,  though  he  was  a  very  famous 
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man,  he  seemed  to  like  the  motley  com- 
pany. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I  was  earn- 
ing a  living  more  honestly  than  per- 
haps I  have  been  making  one  since.  I 
was  a  clerk  in  a  book  store — ^the  retail 
department,  it  happened,  of  the  house 
which  publishes  Mr.  Huneker's  books. 
And  there,  from  my  position  "on  the 
floor",  I  frequently  saw  him  moving  in 
and  out.  Moving  rather  slowly,  with 
the  dignity  of  bulk.  A  distinguished 
figure,  quietly  but  quite  neatly  dressed, 
very  erect  in  carriage,  head  held  well 
back,  supporting  his  portliness  with 
that  physical  pride  of  portly  men,  a 
physiognomy  of  Rodinesque  modeling 
— ^his  cane  a  trim  touch  to  the  ensem- 
ble. He  was,  I  distinctly  remember, 
held  decidedly  in  regard  by  the  retail 
staff  because  he  was  (what,  by  a  long 
shot,  a  good  many  "authors"  were  not) 
exceedingly  affable  in  manner  to  us 
clerks. 

The  moment  I  have  particularly  in 
mind  was  when  Samuel  Butler's  volume 
"The  Way  of  All  Flesh"  first  appeared 
in  an  American  edition.  We  all  know 
all  about  Butler  now.  But,  looking 
back,  it  certainly  is  astonishing  how 
innocent  most  all  of  us  then  were  of 
any  knowledge  of  the  great  author  of 
"Erewhon".  Even  so  searching  a  stu- 
dent of  literature  as  W.  C.  Brownell 
was  practically  unacquainted  with  But- 
ler. He  was  taking  home  a  copy  of 
"The  Way  of  AU  Flesh"  to  read.  Mr. 
Huneker  was  standing  by.  In  some 
comment  on  the  book,  he  remarked 
that  Butler  had  been  a  painter.  "A 
painter!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Brownell,  in  a 
manner  as  though  wondering  how  it 
came  about  he  knew  so  little  of  the 
man.  "But  this",  said  Mr.  Huneker, 
referring  to  the  novel,  "is  not  his  best 
stuff.  That  is  in  his  note  books." 
Brownell:  "And  where  are  they?" 
Huneker:    "In  the  British  Museum." 


Mr.  Brownell  made  a  fluttering  ges- 
ture (as  though  to  express  that  he 
"gave  up")  toward  Mr.  Huneker.  "He 
knows  everything!"  he  ejaculated. 

We  should,  of  course,  be  surprised 
now  that  anybody  did  not  know  that 
Butler  had  been  a  painter.  When,  just 
a  short  time  ago,  W.  Somerset  Mau- 
gham adapted  for  the  purposes  of  his 
sensational  novel  "The  Moon  and  Six- 
pence" the  character  and  career  of 
Paul  Gauguin,  it  was  in  the  pages  of 
Huneker  that  many  first  looked  for, 
and  found,  intelligence  concerning  the 
master  of  the  Pont  Aven  school  of 
painting.  Well,  Gauguin  is  now  an  old 
story.  And  Ibsen,  Tolstoy,  Wagner, 
Nietzsche,  Meredith,  Henry  James, 
William  James,  Bergson,  Anatole 
France,  Lemaitre,  Faguet,  Shaw, 
Wilde,  George  Moore,  Yeats,  Synge, 
Schnitzler,  Rodin,  Matisse,  Picasso, 
Van  Gogh,  George  Luks — ^they  all  are 
old  stories,  too. .  .now.  But  it  was  our 
Steeplejack,  James  Huneker,  who  was 
our  pioneer  watcher  of  the  skies.  And 
what  in  the  large  sweep  of  his  vision 
of  the  whole  field  of  the  world's  beauty 
he  saw,  he  reported  with  infinite  gusto. 
"Gusto",  as  H.  L.  Mencken  in  the 
Huneker  article  of  his  "Book  of  Pref- 
aces" says,  "unquenchable,  contagious, 
inflammatory." 

The  extent  of  the  personal  contact 
which  Mr.  Huneker  enjoyed  and  main- 
tained with  the  first-rate  literary  men 
of  the  world,  was  amazing.  While  I 
was  with  the  bookshop  I  speak  of, 
"presentation  copies"  of  each  new  book 
of  his,  to  be  sent  out  "with  the  com- 
pliments of  the  author",  were  piled  up 
for  forwarding  literally  several  feet 
high.  They  went  to  aU  the  great  in 
letters,  in  every  country,  that  you  could 
think  of.  Anatole  France,  Joseph  Con- 
rad, Georg  Brandes,  Edmund  Gosse, 
George  Moore — ^people  like  that. 

Vast  was  the  incoming  stream  of 
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books  to  him:  presentation  copies,  re- 
view copies,  publicity  copies ;  so  great 
a  flood  that  it  was  necessary  for  him 
periodically  to  call  in  an  old  book  man 
to  clear  his  shelves  by  carting  away  a 
wagonload  or  two  of  genuine  treasure. 
A  catalogue  I  one  time  saw  of  such 
volumes  "from  the  library  of  James 
Huneker"  was  sufScient  in  riches  to 
have  been  the  catalogue  of  the  entire 
stock  of  a  very  fair  shop  dealing  in 
"association''  volumes,  first  editions, 
and  so  forth.  And  a  survey  of  the 
books  themselves  made  it  quite  ap- 
parent that  a  reader  who  has  read 
every  word  that  Huneker  ever  printed 
(and  that  would  be  a  person  who  has 
read  a  good  deal)  may  yet  (very  like- 
ly) be  a  reader  who  has  not  read  dome 
of  the  best  of  Huneker.  I  refer  to 
"Jimmie's"  humorous,  pungent  mar- 
ginalia. 

Mr.  Huneker's  close  friends  have 
taken  occasion  since  his  death  to  speak 
warmly  of  his  kindness  toward  ob- 
scure, struggling  talent.  There  was  a 
side  to  him,  akin  to  this,  which  I  have 
not  seen  commented  upon.  Huneker's 
fame  as  a  critic  had  been  for  years  ac- 
cepted throughout  Europe.  When  his 
"New  Cosmopolis"  was  published  (a 
book  I  did  not  myself  think  so  highly 
of)  Joyce  Kilmer,  then  newly  come  to 
joumfdism,  reviewed  it  for  the  New 
York  "Times",  very  eulogistically. 
Mr.  Huneker  went  to  the  trouble  of 
looking  up  Kilmer  to  thank  him  very 
simply  for  his  praise. 

Mr.  Huneker  was  a  loyal  and  disin- 
terested servant  of  good  literature 
wherever  he  found  it,  and  his  happily 
was  the  power  to  be  an  ambassador  to 
success — as  in  the  case  of  William  Mc- 
Fee's  "Casuals  of  the  Sea".  Through 
my  connection  with  the  matter  of 
"Casuals"  I  suppose  it  was,  that  a  cor- 
respondence came  about  between  Mr. 
Huneker  and  me.    And  in  all  my  days 


I  have  never  seen  so  energetic  a  cor- 
respondent. It  seems  to  me  that  I  got 
a  letter  from  him  about  every  other 
morning.  I  dropped  out  of  the  pub- 
lishing business  and  went  to  Indiana 
for  a  time.  I  let  him  know  when  I  got 
there,  my  motive  in  this  being  mainly 
to  notify  him  that  I  vxis  out  of  the  pub- 
lishing business  and  so  was  no  longer 
in  a  position  to  give  any  business  at- 
tention to  letters  relating  to  books. 
But  letters  from  him  continued  to 
reach  me  with  the  same  regularity. 
While,  I  hardly  need  say,  I  enjoyed 
this  correspondence  enormously,  I  was 
decidedly  embarrassed  by  it,  as  I  could 
not  but  keenly  feel  that  I  was  taking 
up  his  time  to  no  purpose.  Still,  of 
course,  I  felt  that  I  should  answer  each 
letter  of  his  without  an  impolite  delay, 
and  no  sooner  did  he  get  my  reply  than 
he  answered  back  again.  Gradually, 
however,  we  got  the  thing  slowed  down. 

His  letters  were  prodigal  of  witty 
things.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  kept 
them;  if  I  have,  I  do  not  know  where 
they  are — I  move  about  a  good  deal. 
One  neat  play  of  words  I  remember.  I 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  he  himself 
ever  used  it  elsewhere.  I  did  use  it  in 
a  book,  giving  due  credit  to  Mr.  Hun- 
eker. I  had  told  him  that  I  was  going 
in  for  writing  on  my  own.  His  com- 
ment was :  "He  that  lives  by  the  pen 
shall  perish  by  the  pen."  Some  of  his 
letters,  I  recall,  were  signed,  "Jim,  the 
Penman." 

And  it  was  no  simple  trick  to  read 
thenu  He  used  a  pale  ink.  The  hand- 
writing was  small,  curious,  and  to  me 
almost  illegible.  Why  compositors  did 
not  mob  him  I  do  not  know.  He  wrote 
everything  by  hand ;  never  would  learn 
to  use  a  typewriter,  and  declared  that 
he  could  not  acquire  the  faculty  of  dic- 
tation. 

This  leads  me  to  the  story  of  one  of 
the  articles  he  contributed  to  The 
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Bookman.  When,  upon  my  return  to 
New  York,  I  became  (for  a  time)  edi- 
tor of  this  magazine  I  pursued  him  for 
contributions.  Yes,  later  on  he  would 
send  us  something,  but  always  it  was 
later  on,  later  on.  I  had  about  given 
up  hope  of  ever  getting  anything 
from  him  when  a  bulky  wad  of 
closely-written  *'copy'*  on  yellow  pa- 
per arrived.  Expecting  that  it 
would  take  me  a  couple  of  days  to 
decipher  the  manuscript,  I  joyously 
acknowledged  receipt  of  it  at  once, 
without  a  thought  of  questioning  the 
nature  of  the  article.  When  I  tried  to 
read  the  article,  after  I  had  held  the 
first  page  sidewise,  next  upside  down, 
then  examined  it  in  a  mirror,  I  ''passed 
the  buck"  and  sent  the  copy  straight 
on  to  the  printers.  If  printers  had 
read  him  before  printers  ought  to  be 
able  to  again.  I  advertised  the  article 
to  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the 
magazine.  When  I  got  the  article  back 
in  galley  proofs — I  got  a  jolt.  It 
wasn't  "Bookman  stuff"  at  all — ^all 
about  a  couple  of  "old  rounders",  as 
Mr.  Huneker  called  them,  taking  a 
stroll. 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Huneker  has 
as  yet  since  his  death,  to  the  time  these 
rambling  remarks  are  being  written, 
received  anything  like  adequate  recog- 
nition in  the  press.  The  "obituary" 
articles  in  the  newspapers  have  carried 
the  air  that  he  was  hardly  more  than 
an  excellent  "newspaper  man" — ^some- 
what  older,  but  something  like  (dare  I 
say?)  Heywood  Broun  or  Alexander 
WooUcott.  Ah!  no;  James  Huneker 
was  a  critic  and  an  artist,  and  a  figure, 
too,  in  our  national  life.  Though  he 
was  all  his  days  until  almost  his  last 
breath  a  hard-working  journalist  with 
an  immediate  "copy  date"  before  him. 
And  though  he  most  naturally  thought 
of  himself,  with  common-sense  pride 


in  his  calling,  as  a  journalist.  I  re- 
member his  one  time  speaking  of  Ar- 
nold Bennett  as  "a  hard-working  jour- 
nalist as  well  as  a  novel  writer^.  In- 
dicating his  great  esteem  for  the  char- 
acter of  journalist  And  he  used  to 
speak,  too,  with  fraternal  pride  and 
Section  in  inflection,  of  young  men 
who  had  written  good  books  as  being 
among  "our  men",  meaning  associated 
with  the  same  paper  as  himself. 

At  the  remarkable  funeral  service 
held  in  the  new  Town  Hall  in  New  York 
high  and  touching  honor  was  done  his 
memory  by  the  stage  and  the  musical 
profession,  but  literature  seemed  to  be 
officially  represented  by  the  person  of 
Richard  Le  Gallienne  alone,  and  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  not  at  all.  The  ar- 
ticles by  Mr.  Huneker's  colleagues 
among  music  critics  have  seemed  very 
largely  to  claim  him  as  quite  their  own. 
True,  no  doubt,  his  most  penetrating 
writing  was  done  in  the  field  of  musi- 
cal criticism.  But,  also,  Huneker  was 
an  evangel  who  belongs  to  the  Seven 
Arts. 

One  thing  should  be  added.  It  is  a 
sad  thing,  but  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
life.  A  good  editorial  in  the  current 
number  of  "The  New  Republic"  be- 
gins: "James  Huneker  named  one  of 
his  best  books  'The  Pathos  of  Dis- 
tance'. In  a  single  day  his  own  figure 
is  invested  with  the  memorial  gentle- 
ness there  described."  No,  not  alto- 
gether in  a  single  day.  He  had  already 
begun,  and  more  than  begun,  to  recede 
into  the  pathos  of  distance.  His  flair 
was  for  the  championship  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  "new*'  men.  And,  for 
the  most  part,  his  new  men  had  become 
old  men.  His  stoutest  admirer  must 
admit  that  Mr.  Huneker's  work  was 
"dated". 

But  where  (and  this  is  sadder  still) 
is  his  like  today? 

MURRAY  HILL 


THE  POEMS  OF  THE  MONTH 
Selected  by  Louis  Untermeyer 


HOWEVER  auspiciously  the  year 
may  have  begun  (and  I  have  yet 
to  hear  of  a  year  that  opened  in  any 
other  way),  the  month  of  January  was 
not  distinguished  by  the  verse  printed 
in  the  magazines.  There  were  about 
fifteen  poems  that  attained  the  level  of 
what  has  been  called  the  "almost" 
school  of  poetry — straightforward  and 
singing  verse — verse  like  Albert  Trom- 
bly's  "Poetffi  Minores"  (from  "The 
Nation"),  John  Hall  Wheelock's  "The 
Sorrowful  Masquerade"  (from  "Po- 
etry"), and  Mary  Carolyn  Davies's 
"The  Barred  Door"  (from  "The  Touch- 
stone"), all  of  which  lack,  for  all  their 
pleasant  measures,  any  distinction  of 
utterance  or  trace  of  personality. 
The  exceptional  group — ^and  one 
that  is  in  a  class  rigorously  by  itself — 
is  another  quartet  by  Robert  Frost, 
this  time  in  "The  Yale  Review".  AU 
four  poems  are  in  this  poet's  warmest 
lyrical  vein — ^the  mood  that  has  been 
called  his  "later"  manner  but  which, 
finding  its  first  expression  in  "A  Boy's 
Will",  is  a  development  of  the  early 
tendency.  In  fact,  one  of  these  poems 
— one  which  has  been  said  to  show  an 
"improvement"  in  Frosfs  style — ^was 
written  exactly  fifteen  years  ago. 
"The  Onset"  is  possibly  the  finest  of 
the  group — one  of  Frost's  most  frank- 
ly "poetic"  poems — ^but  "Misgiving"  is 
its  close  second.  Both  of  these  mock 
the  commentator  who,  conceding 
Frost's  delineative  power,  speaks  of 
his  settings  as  "colorless"  or  "grey"; 
both  are  so  full  of  purple  patches  that 
one  can  scarcely  see  the  pattern.  I 
quote  the  second,  chiefly  because  "The 


Onset"  will  find  its  niche  in  so  many 
anthologies  that  its  scarcely  lesser 
companion  may  not  receive  its  due. 

"The  New  Republic"  continues  to 
take  long  poetic  strides  upward.  Even 
the  two  unworthy,  misrepresentative 
pieces  by  W.  H.  Davies  and  de  la  Mare 
have  not  materially  impeded  its  prog- 
ress. This  journal,  which  introduced 
Lola  Ridge  by  printing  "The  Ghetto" 
in  full,  publishes  (in  its  issue  of  Janu- 
ary 26th)  an  entire  page  of  poems  by 
Elinor  Wylie,  a  lyricist  of — ^what  are 
the  phrases? — ah,  yes — great  promise 
and  no  little  achievement.  Barring  a 
sentimental  didacticism,  her  lines  have 
a  quiet  power,  a  strength  that  is  half 
concealed  by  the  suavity  of  her  verses. 
"The  Eagle  and  the  Mole"  is  the  sharp- 
est of  her  group. 

In  the  same  number  of  "The  New 
Republic"  appear  two  sonnets  by  Ba- 
bette  Deutsch.  One  of  these  is  a  piece 
of  deliberate,  cerebral,  and  wholly  arti- 
ficial rhetoric.  The  other  is  no  less  in- 
tellectual but  it  is  as  much  riper  in  exe- 
cution as  it  is  richer  in  emotional  com- 
munication. "Penreb's  Tomb"  justi- 
fies the  praise  accorded  this  young 
poet's  sensitive  first  book,  "Banners". 

For  a  fourth  choice,  I  have  hesitated 
between  William  Carlos  Williams's  "A 
CJoodnight"  (from  "Poetry")  and  Jo- 
seph Freeman's  sonnet  in  "The  Liber- 
ator". Freeman's  poem,  though  not  so 
violently  individualized,  is — in  spite  of 
its  melodramatic  final  couplet  —  a 
poignantly  conceived  emotion  com- 
municated with  an  unusual  breadth 
and  dignity. 
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MISGIVING 

AU  crying,  "We  wiU  go  with  you,  O  Wind," 
The  foliage  follow  him,  leaf  and  stem. 

But  a  sleep  oppresses  them  as  they  go. 

And  they  end  by  bidding  him  stay  with  them. 

Since  ever  they  flung  abroad  in  spring 

The   leaves   have   promised    themselves    this 
flight. 

Who  now  would  fain  seek  sheltering  wall. 
Or  thicket,  or  hollow  place  for  the  night. 

And  now  they  answer  the  summoning  blast 
With  an  ever  vaguer  and  vaguer  stir. 

Or,  at  utmost,  a  little  reluctant  whirl 

That  drops  them  no  further  than  where  they 
were. 

I  only  hope  that  when  I  am  free, 

As  they  are  free,  to  go  in  quest 
Of  the  knowledge  beyond  the  bounds  of  life. 

It  may  not  seem  better  to  me  to  rest. 

Robert  Frott 
— The  7die  Review 


PENREB'S  TOMB 

*'Upon  these  stones  Time  broke  his  teeth,**  you 

said. 
We  stood  in  Penreb's  tomb,  and  stared  upon 
The  hammered  blocks  that  held  the  royal  dead 
Whose  pomp  still  stood,  altho*  his  breath  was 

gone. 
You    said,    **Slave8    sweated   for   that    narrow 

room." 
Their  scattered   bones  are  mixed   with  desert 

nnd; 
But  on  the  high  walls,  ruddy  in  the  gloom, 
The  files  of  the  king's  servitors  yet  stand. 

We'  shall  not  rear  to  death  such  monuments 
With  massive  marble,  nor  with  crimson  chalk. 
Nor  wrap  our  withered  limbs  in  cerements 
More  spicy  than  our  rare  ephemeral  talk. 
So  Time,  who  broke  his  teeth  upon  these  stones. 
Gnaws    at    our    hearts,    careless    of    Penreb's 
bones. 

Babetce  Deucich 
— The  New  Republic 


THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  MOLE 

Avoid  the  reeking  herd. 
Shun  the  polluted  flock. 
Live  like  that  stoic  bird 
The  eagle  of  the  rock. 

The   huddled    warmth   of   crowds 
Begets  and  fosters  hate ; 
He  keeps,  above  the  clouds, 
His  cliff  inviolate. 

When  flocks  are  folded  warm. 
And  herds  to  shelter  run. 
He  sails  above  the  storm, 
He  stares  into  the  sun. 

If  in  the  eagle's  track 

Your  sinews  cannot  leap, 

Avoid  the  lathered  pack, 

Turn    from    the    steaming    sheep. 

If  you  would  keep  your  soul 
From  spotted  sight  or  sound, 
Live  like  the  velvet  mole ; 
Go  burrow  underground. 

And  there  hold  intercourse 
With  roots  of  trees  and  stones, 
With  rivers  at  their  source. 
And  disembodied  bones. 

Elinor  Wylie 
— The  New  RepnbHo 


I  SHALL  LOVE  YOU 

I   shall   love  you   when   you   have   learned   to 

weep; 
When  sorrow,  washing  from  your  happy  eyes 
The  mists  of  ignorance,  the  stains  of  sleep. 
Shall  leave  you  standing  generous  and  wise 
To  brood  upon  the  treason  of  the  years, 
The  lure,  the  brevity,  the  certain  ache 
Of  the  world's  fragile  offerings.    Such  tears 
As  I  or  any  man  shall  bring  you — ^take. 
For,  having  known  and  suffered,  you  will  hold 
All  lovely  things  more  dear  because  they  move 
In  fugitive  battalions  manifold ; 
And  you  will  love  men  with  a  fiercer  love. 
As  if  this  very  night  the  seas  should  rise 
And,  billowing  madly,  burst  apart  the  skies  I 

Joseph  Freeman 
— The  Liberator 


Editor's  Notb. — Each  month  Thb  Bookman  will  $elect  a  group  of  poems  from  the  American 
periodicals.  These  will  be  submitted  to  a  prominent  poet  or  critic  who  will  choose  from  theni 
''The  Poems  of  the  Month*\  though  he  wUl  be  free  to  add  any  others  he  may  prefer.  Marguerite 
Wilkinson  will  act  as  arbiter  for  May  and  June.  The  complete  list  of  poems  selected  will  be  found 
in  the  Gossip  Shop. 


PESSIMISM  AND  THE  YOUNG  AMERICANS 

By  Heywood  Broun 


BERT  WILLIAMS  used  to  teU  a 
story  about  a  man  on  a  lonely 
road  at  night  who  suddenly  saw  a 
ghost  come  out  of  the  forest  and  begin 
to  follow  him.  The  man  walked  faster 
and  the  ghost  increased  his  pace.  Then 
the  man  broke  into  a  run  with  the 
ghost  right  on  his  heels.  Mile  after 
mile,  faster  and  faster,  they  went  until 
at  last  the  man  dropped  at  the  side  of 
the  road  exhausted.  The  ghost  perched 
beside  him  on  a  large  rock  and  boomed, 
"That  was  quite  a  run  we  had." 
"Yes,"  gasped  the  man,  "and  as  soon 
as  I  get  my  breath  we're  going  to  have 
another  one." 

Our  young  American  pessimists  see 
man  at  the  moment  he  drops  beside 
the  road,  and  without  further  investi- 
gation decide  that  it  is  all  up  with 
him.  To  be  sure,  they  may  not  be 
very  far  wrong  in  the  ultimate  fate 
of  man,  but  at  least  they  anticipate  his 
end.  They  do  not  stick  with  him  until 
the  finish ;  and  this  second-wind  flight, 
however  useless,  is  something  so  char- 
acteristic of  life  that  it  belongs  in  the 
record.  I  have  at  least  a  sneaking  sus- 
picion that  now  and  again  there  hap- 
pens along  a  runner  so  staunch  and 
courageous  that  he  keeps  up  the  fight 
until  cock-crow  and  thus  escapes  all 
the  apparitions  which  would  over- 
throw him.  Of  course,  it  is  a  long 
shot  and  the  young  pessimists  are 
much  too  logical  to  wait  for  such  mi- 
raculous chances.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  don't  call  themselves  pessimists, 
but  prefer  to  be  known  as  rationalists. 


realists,  or  some  such  name  which  car- 
ries with  it  the  hint  of  wisdom. 

And  they  are  wise  up  to  the  very 
point  of  believing  only  the  things  they 
have  seen.  However,  I  am  not  sure 
they  are  quite  so  wise  when  they  go  a 
notch  beyond  this  and  assert  roundly 
that  everything  which  they  have  seen 
is  true.  For  my  own  part  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  white  rabbits  are  actually 
bom  in  high  hats.  The  truth  is  quicker 
than  the  eye,  but  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  make  any  person  with  fresh  young 
sight  believe  that.  Question  the  va- 
lidity of  some  character  in  a  play  or 
book  by  a  young  rationalist  and  he  will 
invariably  reply,  "Why  she  lived  right 
in  our  town",  and  he  will  upon  request 
supply  name,  address,  and  telephone 
number  to  confound  the  doubters. 

"Let  the  captious  be  sure  they  know 
their  Emmas  as  well  as  I  do  before 
they  tell  me  how  she  would  act,"  wrote 
Eugene  O'Neill  when  somebody  ob- 
jected that  the  heroine  of  "Diff'rent" 
was  not  true.  This,  of  course,  shifts 
the  scope  of  the  inquiry  to  the  ques- 
tion, "How  well  does  O'Neill  know  his 
Emmas?"  Indeed,  how  well  does  any 
bitter-end  rationalist  know  anybody? 
Once  upon  a  time  we  lived  in  a  simple 
age  in  which  when  a  man  said,  "I'm 
going  to  kick  you  downstairs  because 
I  don't  like  you",  and  then  did  it,  there 
was  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  person  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
that  he  had  come  upon  an  enemy.  All 
that  is  changed  now.  During  the  war, 
for  instance,  George  Sylvester  Viereck 
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wrote  a  book  to  prove  that  every  time 
Roosevelt  said,  "Viereck  is  an  undesir- 
able citizen",  or  words  to  that  effect, 
he  was  simply  dissembling  an  admira- 
tion so  great  that  it  was  shot  through 
and  through  with  ambivalent  out- 
bursts of  hatred.  Mr.  Viereck  may 
not  have  proved  his  case,  but  he  did,  at 
least,  put  his  relations  into  debatable 
ground  by  shifting  from  Philip  con- 
scious to  Philip  subconscious. 

In  the  new  world  of  the  psychoan- 
alysts there  is  confusion  for  the  ra- 
tionalist even  though  he  is  dealing 
with  something  so  inferentially  logical 
as  a  science.  For  here,  with  all  its 
tangible  symbols,  is  a  science  which 
deals  with  things  which  cannot  be  seen 
or  heard  or  touched.  And  much  of  all 
the  truth  in  the  world  lies  in  just  such 
dim  dominions.  The  pessimist  is  very 
apt  to  be  stopped  at  the  border.  For 
years  he  has  reproached  the  optimist 
with  the  charge  that  he  lived  by  dreams 
rather  than  realities.  Now,  wise  men 
have  come  forward  to  say  that  the  key 
to  all  the  most  important  things  in  life 
lies  in  dreams.  Of  course,  the  poets 
have  known  that  for  years,  but  nobody 
paid  any  attention  to  them  because 
they  only  felt  it  and  offered  no  papers 
to  t^e  medical  journals. 
/it  would  be  unfair  to  suggest  that 
no  dreamer  is  a  pessimist.  The  most 
prolific  period  of  pessimism  comes  at 
twenty-one,  or  thereabouts,  when  the 
first  attempt  is  made  to  translate 
dreams  into  reality,  an  attempt  by  a 
person  not  over-skilful  in  either  lan- 
guage. Often  it  is  made  in  college 
where  a  new  freedom  inspires  a  some- 
what sudden  and  wholesale  attempt  to 
put  every  vision  to  the  test.  Along 
about  this  time  the  young  man  finds 
that  the  romanticists  have  lied  to  him 
about  love  and  he  bounces  all  the  way 
back  to  Strindberg.  Maybe  he  gets 
drunk  for  the  first  time  and  learns 


that  every  English  author  from  Shake- 
speare to  Dickens  has  vastly  overrated 
it  for  literary  effect.  He  follows  the 
formulae  of  Falstaff  and  instead  of 
achieving  a  roaring  joviality  he  goes 
to  sleep.  Personally  tobacco  sent  me 
into  a  deep  pessimism  when  I  first  took 
it  up  in  a  serious  way.  Huck's  corn- 
cob pipe  had  always  seemed  to  me  one 
of  the  most  persuasive  symbols  of  true 
enjo3rment.  It  seemed  to  me  that  life 
could  hold  nothing  more  ideal  than  to 
fioat  down  the  Mississippi  blowing 
rings.  After  six  months  of  experi- 
menting I  was  ready  to  believe  that 
maybe  the  Mississippi  wasn't  so  much 
either.  Romance  seemed  pretty  doubt- 
ful stuff.  Around  this  time,  also,  the 
young  man  generally  discovers,  in  com- 
pulsory chapel,  that  the  average  min- 
ister is  a  dull  preacher;  and  of  course 
that  knocks  all  the  theories  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  right  on  the  head. 
He  may  even  have  come  to  college  with 
a  thirst  for  knowledge  and  a  faith  in 
its  exciting  quality,  only  to  have  these 
emotions  ooze  away  during  the  second 
month  of  introductory  lectures  on  an- 
thropology. I 

Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's  Amory 
Blaine  looking  at  the  towers  of  Prince- 
ton and  musing: 

Here  was  a  new  generation,  shouting  the  old 
cries,  learning  the  old  creeds  through  a  revery 
of  long  days  and  nights ;  destined  finally  to  go 
out  Into  that  dirty  gray  turmoil  to  follow  love 
and  pride;  a  new  generation  dedicated  more 
than  the  last  to  the  fear  of  poverty  and  the 
worship  of  success ;  grown  up  to  find  all  Gods 
dead,  all  wars  fought ;  all  faiths  in  man 
shaken. . . . 

Nobody  wrote  as  well  as  that  in 
Copeland's  course  at  Harvard  but 
there  was  a  pretty  general  agreement 
that  life — or  rather  Life — ^was  a  sham 
and  a  delusion.  This  was  expressed  in 
poems  lamenting  the  fact  that  the 
oceans  and  the  mountains  were  going 
to  go  on  and  that  the  writer  wouldn't. 
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Generally  he  didn't  give  the  oceans  or 
the  mountains  very  long  either.  All 
the  short  stories  were  about  murder 
and  madness.  We  cut  our  patterns 
into  very  definite  conclusions  because 
we  were  pessimists  and  sure  of  our- 
selves. It  was  the  most  logical  of 
philosophies  and  disposed  of  all  loose 
ends.  One  of  my  pieces  (to  polish  off 
a  theme  on  the  futility  of  human 
wishes)  was  about  a  man  who  went 
stark  raving,  and  Gopeland  sat  in  his 
chair  and  moaned  and  groaned,  which 
was  his  substitute  for  making  little 
marks  in  red  ink.  He  had  been  read- 
ing Sheridan's  "The  Critic"  to  the 
class  with  the  scene  in  which  the  two 
faithless  Spanish  lovers  and  the  two 
nieces  and  the  two  uncles  all  try  to  kill 
each  other  at  the  same  time,  and  are 
thus  thrown  into  the  most  terrific 
stalemate  until  the  author's  ingenious 


contrivance  of  a  beefeater  who  cries, 
"Drop  your  weapons  in  the  Queen's 
name."  At  any  rate  when  I  had  fin- 
ished the  little  man  ceased  groaning 
and  shook  his  head  about  my  story  of 
the  man  who  went  mad.  "Broun,"  he 
said,  "try  to  solve  your  problems  with- 
out recourse  to  death,  madness— or 
any  other  beefeater  in  the  Queen's 
name." 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  young 
pessimists,  generally  speaking,  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  bound  in  a 
formula  as  tight  as  that  which  has 
ever  afflicted  any  Pollyanna.  It  isn't 
the  sombreness  with  which  they  imbue 
life  which  arouses  our  protest,  so 
much  as  the  regularity.  They  paint 
life  not  only  as  a  fake  fight  in  which 
only  one  result  is  possible,  but  they 
make  it  again  and  again  the  selfsame 
fight. 


THE  PET 
By  Leonora  Speyer 

HOPE  gnawed  at  my  heart  like  a  hungry  rat. 
Ran  in  and  out  of  my  dreams  high-walled, 
I  heard  its  scampering  feet : 
"Pretty  rat— pretty  rat—!"  I  called, 
And  crumbled  it  songs  to  eat. 

Hope  peeped  at  me  from  behind  my  dreams. 
Nibbled  the  crumbs  of  my  melodies. 
Grew  tame  and  sleek  and  fat ; 
Oh  but  my  heart  knew  ease 
To  feel  the  teeth  of  my  rat ! 


Then  came  a  night — and  then  a  day — 
I  heard  soft  feet  that  scuttled  away — 
Rats  leave  the  sinking  ship,  tney  say. 


IS  THE  TRANSLATOR  WITHOUT  A  LITERARY 

CONSCIENCE? 

By  Julius  Moritzen 


As  far  back,  presumably,  as  the  first 
i^translation  of  the  Bible  into  Eng- 
lish, the  question  of  what  to  in- 
clude and  what  to  leave  out  must  have 
agitated  the  minds  of  ecclesiastics  and 
lajrmen  alike.  We  know  that  coming 
down  the  centuries  and  passing 
through  various  stages  of  transition, 
the  Great  Book  has  been  exposed  to 
many  interpretations,  and  expurga- 
tions have  been  brought  into  play 
when  the  period  appeared  to  demand 
some  change. 

However,  we  shall  concern  ourselves 
not  with  the  past  but  with  the  present, 
considering  chiefly  those  works  de- 
signed for  American  readers.  What 
are  the  obligations  of  the  translator  to 
the  author  in  the  original ;  to  the  pub- 
lisher, to  the  public?  This  question 
has  in  a  measure  been  answered  by  a 
recent  reviewer  in  "The  New  Repub- 
lic"^ who  appears  to  take  an  uncom- 
promising stand  in.  favor  of  leaving 
out  nothing — in  such  fiction,  for  in- 
stance, as  "Ditte :  Girl  Alive"  by  Mar- 
tin Andersen  Nexo. 

Nexo  in  the  original  Danish  may  be 
put  down  as  a  writer  entirely  un- 
afraid. He  is  in  a  class  with  those 
realists  who  have  battled  persistently 
for  recognition  as  pathfinders  in  a 
particular  direction.  To  quote  from 
the  review  in  question : 

NexO  loves  bis  characters;  be  bathes  tbem 
in  a  warm  clearness  that  is  unforgettable. 
When  one  analyzes  this,  it  consists  in  a  choice 
of  words.     He  doesn't  make  use  of  dialect  or 


^December  22,  1920. 


forced  quaintness,  he  depends,  if  one  may 
say  so,  on  never  getting  out  of  the  picture.  He 
never  uses  a  learned  or  a  literary  word.  He 
hardly  ever  uses  a  word  that  his  fishers  and 
farmers  wouldn't  understand,  or  themselves 
use. 

"Therefore",  the  reviewer  affirms, 
"besides  the  beauty  of  simple  peasant 
language,  his  book  has  also  its  un- 
ashamedness,  its  impolite  realism  in 
discussing  natural  functions.  And 
here,  of  course,  is  where  the  Anglo- 
American  translator  and  publisher 
step  in  with  their  pruning  hooks." 

And  here,  exactly,  we  may  be  al- 
lowed a  momentary  halt  to  get  away 
from  the  opinion  of  an  individual  and 
make  a  somewhat  wider  survey  as  to 
what  or  what  not  is  due  an  author  like 
Martin  Andersen  Nexo,  and  American 
readers  who  wish  to  learn  for  them- 
selves how  this  Danish  writer  treats  of 
a  society  where  the  niceties  of  the  con- 
ventions are  not  generally  observed. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  Nexo's 
remarkable  powers  of  penetration,  or 
his  ability  to  make  living  his  charac- 
ters. The  point  at  issue  is  simply  how 
far  the  American  reader  can  go  along 
with  this  realist  of  realists  in  the  pres- 
entation of  facts  as  he  sees  them.  And 
does  expurgation  necessarily  mean 
that  the  translation  is  without  value? 
In  the  present  instance  we  are  told  that 
"Ditte:  Girl  Alive"  in  its  English 
dress  constitutes  "the  mutilation  of  a 
masterpiece".  Signe  Toksvig,  the  re- 
viewer, then  goes  for  translators  in 
general.  "Writers  can't  be  expected  to 
do  translations;  the  work  is  so  scan- 
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dalously  underpaid  that  they  couldn't 
afford  to  devote  the  time  necessary  to 
it.    Therefore  publishers  hire  hacks." 

What  have  you  to  say  to  this,  Mr. 
Publisher?  Is  it  really  true  that  you 
are  driven  to  hiring  hacks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  translation?  Well,  hack  writ- 
ing has  a  rather  noble  history  when  we 
consider  the  great  personalities  who  in 
their  own  days  were  penny-a-liners 
and  now  rest  in  the  Hall  of  Fame !  One 
must  make  a  living,  you  know. 

The  reviewer  in  "The  New  Repub- 
lic" takes  the  poBition  that  Scandi- 
navian writers  must  expect  to  suffer 
more  than  writers  translated  from  bet- 
ter-known languages. 

Sometimes  it  doesn't  matter  very  much,  as 
in  the  case  of  Johan  Bojer,  who  is  not  a  great 
writer ;  but  it  will  matter  when  all  of  Hamsun 
comes  to  be  translated,  and  it  matters  tre- 
mendously in  the  case  of  Nex5,  who  in  'Telle 
the  Conqueror"  and  in  "Ditte"  has  proved  him- 
self an  artist  whom  the  world  should  demand 
to  know  as  he  reaUy  is. 

Now,  it  undoubtedly  is  true  that  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  translating  from 
the  Scandinavian  languages,  since  the 
knowledge  of  these  is  not  nearly  so 
general  as  in  the  case  of' French  or 
German,  for  instance.  However,  some 
great  work  has  been  done  in  this  field 
by  such  men  as  William  Archer  and 
Gosse,  Archer's  rendering  of  Ibsen 
into  English  being  a  literary  treat  for 
those  familiar  with  the  great  Nor- 
wegian dramatist  in  the  original.  Now 
all  translators  cannot  be  like  these  two 
Englishmen,  but  there  are  others  who 
have  done  reputable  work  along  the 
same  lines.  And  to  take  another  lan- 
guage somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary, 
namely  Russian,  see  what  Constance 
Garnett  has  been  able  to  do  with  Dos- 
toyevsky.  Right  here  the  writer  of 
this  semi-defense  of  the  cautious 
translator  may  be  stepping  on  thin  ice, 
for  Dostoyevsky  is  never  a  prude  and 
frequently  shocks  the  sensibilities. 
But  let  us  agree  at  once  that  there  is  a 


difference  between  Andersen  Nexo  and 
the  author  of  'The  Brothers  Karama- 
zov".  The  Russian  deals  with  problems 
that  include  much  more  than  the  lives 
of  a  few  individuals.  There  is  local 
color  which  has  illimitable  penetration. 
And  the  translation  of  all  of  Dostoyev- 
sky really  is  masterly.  Were  all  such 
perfect  artists  as  Mrs.  Garnett,  per- 
haps little  would  be  heard  as  to 
whether  translation  is  literary  art  or 
not. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  ex- 
purgations by  the  translator.  The 
thing  is  put  so  well  by  a  recent  edi- 
torial writer  in  the  New  York  "Eve- 
ning Post"*  that  it  bears  repetition 
here  as  perhaps  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  many  who  are  desirous  of 
reading  foreign  literature  and  yet  be- 
lieve that  a  line  should  be  drawn  some- 
where. 

The  English  tongue  has  become  more  squeam- 
ish and  it  is  unfair  to  blame  the  writer  or  the 
publisher  who,  knowing  this,  refrains  from  in- 
viting suppression,  or  at  least  an  unfavorable 
verdict  from  the  public.  The  translator  is 
bound  by  contemporary  conventions  of  speech 
and  manners.  A  work  written  in  a  country 
where  different  conventions  obtain  is  not  as- 
sisted in  its  appeal  to  the  English-speaking 
public  by  the  use  of  words  which  will  repel  the 
average  reader  or  actuaUy  lead  to  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  the  book.  By  all  means  let  us 
raise  the  standard  of  translation,  but  let  us 
not  impose  upon  the  translator  the  task  of 
defying  the  conventions  of  his  own  tongue. 

Speaking  of  Knut  Hamsun  and  the 
expected  translation  of  more  books  by 
this  Norwegian  Nobel  prize  winner, 
his  "Hunger"  in  the  original  shows 
that  he  possesses  the  identical  charac- 
teristics of  "unashamedness"  and  "im- 
polite realism"  that  the  reviewer  of 
"Ditte"  in  "The  New  Republic"  be- 
lieves give  the  Danish  author  such  dis- 
tinctiveness. Well,  Hamsun  offers  the 
same  handicaps  to  the  translator  as 
does  Nexo,  but  it  can  be  said  for  "Hun- 
ger" in  its  English  dress  that  it  is  suf- 
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ficiently  burdened  with  the  things  that 
many  American  readers  do  not  care 
for  to  place  it  in  the  class  of  necessary 
expurgation. 

The  fact  stands  out  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  meaning  conveyed  in  one 
language  defies  interpretation  in  an- 
other. Idea  and  expression  are  bound 
up  with  each  other  like  Siamese  twins, 
their  existence  interdependent.  Here 
is  a  condition  of  primary  importance 
whenever  the  question  of  adequate 
translation  arises.  Then  again,  no 
translator  can  go  at  his  task  thor- 
oughly equipped  unless  he  knows  both 
languages  equally  well. 

In  one  respect  Miss  Toksvig's  criti- 
cism of  "Ditte:  Girl  Alive"  is  entirely 
justified.  The  title  means  little  and  is, 
in  fact,  a  misnomer.  Nexo  entitles  his 
novel,  "Ditte  Menneskebarn"  (Ditte, 
Child  of  Man) .  This,  of  course,  means 
as  little  as  does  the  title  actually  given 
the  book  in  English.  However,  this 
brings  up  another  question  which  may 
be  left  to  another  time  and  place. 

If  better  translations  are  obtainable 
by  better  payment  for  the  work  on  the 
part  of  the  publisher,  here  are  certain 
obligations  that  the  reading  public  has 
a  right  to  see  fulfilled.  The  American 
public  has  the  great  quality  of  being 
unsuspecting.  But  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain passages  deemed  too  coarse  and 
indecent  in  English  are  omitted  or 
modified  in  a  book  like  "Ditte",  should 
not  be  cast  up  against  the  translator  or 
the  publisher.  Accuracy  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  a  complete  rendering  of 
the  foreign  work  into  English.  It  is 
perfectly  proper  for  any  reviewer  to 
enter  wholeheartedly  into  the  task  of  a 
minute  examination  of  what  consti- 
tutes the  makeup  of  a  book  and  render 
a  verdict  accordingly.  "Mutilation"  of 
masterpieces"  unquestionably  is  an 


unpardonable  literary  sin.  But  really, 
in  the  present  instance,  Nexo's  book  is 
not  considered  a  masterpiece  in  his 
own  country  by  critics  who  ought  to 
know;  and  so  far  as  mutilation  of 
"Ditte"  is  concerned,  well,  it  is  a  quite 
readable  book.  It  would,  of  course, 
have  been  better  if  there  had  been 
some  mention  of  the  fact  that  further 
volumes  are  to  follow  in  this  series 
portraying  Danish  realism. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  the 
reply  of  Robert  Cortes  Holliday  to  the 
reviewer  of  "Ditte",  as  published  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  "The  New  Re- 
public",' is  a  very  sane  and  compre- 
hensive answer  to  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute. He  attacks  the  problem  from  an 
angle  that  is  far  from  prejudicial,  and 
merely  objects  to  such  critics  as  run 
wild  when  a  translator  and  a  publisher 
feel  that  there  is  something  due  the 
sensibilities  of  the  American  reader. 
Of  course,  taste  differs.  We  cannot  all 
have  the  same  viewpoint.  But  why  in- 
vite a  foregone  censorship,  and  cause 
the  authorities  to  suspect  that  "health" 
regulations  have  been  violated  when 
"fumigation"  should  have  been  an  es- 
sential? 

The  editor  of  "The  New  Republic", 
exercising  his  prerogative,  allows  the 
reviewer  of  "Ditte"  to  add  a  footnote 
to  Mr.  Holliday's  criticism  of  the  re- 
view. The  only  thing  about  this  coun- 
ter-reply worth  mentioning  is  a  state- 
ment in  the  closing  sentence  that  "if  a 
book  is  to  published  the  public  should 
be  let  judge  for  itself  in  regard  to  the 
text".  Meaning,  of  course :  first  pub- 
lish the  book,  no  matter  whether  or  not 
it  outrages  the  good  taste  of  a  great 
many  readers,  and  then  take  the  conse- 
quences. 
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THE  DICKENS  OF  IT 
By  Keith  Preston 

SWINGING  along  through  the  ages 
with  H.  G.  Wells,  no  more  than 
any  other  reader  could  we  pause  to  re- 
flect or  question.  Not  until  we  came 
to  page  676  of  the  second  volume  of 
"The  Outline  of  History"  did  we  recall 
that  in  the  back  of  our  head  a  still 
small  something  had  been  a-troubling 
of  us  for  some  time.  What  could  it  be, 
and  when  did  it  start?  After  much 
knitting  of  the  brows  and  scratching 
of  the  head,  we  recalled  that  our  sub- 
liminal bedevilment  had  begun  on  page 
530  of  the  first  volume,  with  the  fol- 
lowing text: 

If  the  prominent  men  of  this  or  that  British 
or  Gallic  city  lacked  any  profound  Greek  cul- 
ture themselyes,  they  could  always  turn  to 
some  slave  or  other,  whose  learning  had  been 
guaranteed  of  the  highest  quality  by  the  slave- 
dealer,  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Here  it  was  that  we  were  first  re- 
minded of  the  experts  who  had  as- 
sisted at  the  birth  of  "The  Outline  of 
History"  and  who  hide  their  dimin- 
ished heads  in  the  footnotes  of  the 
same.  Was  Mr.  Wells  quite  respect- 
ful to  his  experts?  Where,  in  the  first 
place,  did  he  derive  his  conception  of 
experts?  This  last  seemed  after  all  to 
be  the  main  question,  and  on  this  we 
concentrated  with  complete  success. 
We  find  that  Mr.  Wells  owes  his  con- 
ception of  experts  to  the  immortal  Mr. 
Bofiin  in  Charles  Dickens's  "Our  Mu- 
tual Friend". 

Like  H.  G.  Wells,  Mr.  Bofiin  had 
achieved  the  highest  success  in  a  prac- 
tical line.  At  the  peak  of  this  prac- 
tical triumph,  Mr.  Bofiin  conceived  a 


cultural  project  of  the  first  magnitude, 
a  course  of  historical  reading  which 
should  include  the  most  solid  and  seri- 
ous thought  upon  man,  his  achieve- 
ments, and  his  destiny.  Certain  difii- 
culties  of  time  and  mechanical  equip- 
ment at  first  seemed  to  interfere.  How 
did  Mr.  Bofiin  meet  these  difiiculties? 
By  the  idea  of  experts.  In  his  own 
words: 

"Now,  it's  too  late  for  me  to  begin  shoyeling 
and  sifting  at  alphabeds  and  grammar  books. 
I'm  getting  to  be  an  old  bird,  and  I  want  to 

take  it   easy.     But   I   want   some  reading 

How  can  I  get  that  reading,  Weggf  By",  tap- 
ping him  on  the  breast  with  the  head  of  his 
thick  stick,  "paying  a  man  truly  qualified  to  do 
it,  80  much  an  hour  (say  twopence)  to  come 
and  do  it." 

The  reader  must  beware  of  forcing 
an  attractive  analogy,  especially  of 
forcing  it  beyond  the  point  where  it 
fiatters  Mr.  Wells.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  admire  the  economy  of  time  and  the 
enlargement  of  scope  secured  by  the 
employment  of  experts,  whether  the 
beneficiary  be  a  Bofiin  or  a  Wells.  But 
Mr.  Bofiin  was  entirely  too  deferential 
to  Mr.  Silas  Wegg,  his  expert,  rvith  a 
wooden  leg. 

"I  don't",  said  Bofiin,  in  a  free- 
handed manner,  ''want  to  tie  a  literary 
man — vrith  a  wooden  leg — down  too 
tight." 

Mr.  Wells  has  tied  his  experts  (with 
no  wooden  legs  to  tax  hid  compassion) 
in  double  bowknots;  he  has  trussed 
them  and  stowed  them  in  the  foot- 
notes. Still  more  must  the  reader  be- 
ware of  applying  to  our  author  phrases 
used  only  of  the  expert: 

"A  certain  loftiness,  likewise,  took 
possession  of  Mr.  Wegg;  a  conde- 
scending sense  of  being  in  request  as 
an  official  expounder  of  mysteries." 
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Mr.  Bofihiy  a  humble  sort  of  person, 
was  unable  to  defend  himself  against 
the  arrosrance  of  his  expert.  Mr. 
Wells,  a  man  of  independent  thought, 
has  guarded  himself  against  expert 
impositions;  he  has  sternly  repressed 
that  tendency  to  oppose  facts  against 
ideas  which  is  the  first  and  probably 
the  greatest  danger  in  the  employment 
of  literal-minded  experts. 

The  legitimate  applications  of  our 
analogy  are,  after  all,  sufficiently  nu- 
merous. Taking  the  classical  period, 
with  which  Boffin  started,  we  find  that 
both  Boffin  and  Wells  relied  chiefly  on 
Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire".  The  set  used  by  Boffin 
and  Wegg  was  in  "8  wollumes" ;  exact 
data  on  Mr.  Wells's  edition  are  lack- 
ing. Both  Wells  and  Bofim  were  ap- 
parently familiar  with  Polybius,  "pro- 
nounced Polly  Beeious,  and  supposed 
by  Mr.  Bofim  to  be  a  Roman  virgin". 
In  this  connection  we  would  note  that 
both  WeUs  and  Bofim  seem  to  have  had 
certain  scandalous  interpretations  im- 
posed upon  them  by  their  experts.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Wells,  this  is  particu- 
larly apparent  in  the  account  of  Julius 
Csesar. 

"There  can  be  little  doubt",  says  Mr. 
Wells,  "that  he  was  a  dissolute  and  ex- 
travagant young  man — ^the  scandals 
cluster  thick  about  his  sojourn  in  Bi- 
thynia." 

Mr.  Wells  likewise  refers  delicately 
if  not  darkly  to  Caesar's  "amorous 
pleasantries  with  Cleopatra",  hints 
that  the  hussy  followed  Julius  to 
Rome,  and  concludes: 

"Such  complications  with  a  woman 
mark  the  elderly  sensualist  or  senti- 
mentalist— ^he  was  fifty-four  at  the 
commencement  of  the  affaire — rather 
than  the  master-ruler  of  men." 

Now  we  are  not  so  much  concerned 
with  defending  the  late  Julius  (though, 
hussies  or  no  hussies,  we  are  still  con- 


vinced that  he  was  a  very  able  per- 
son), as  we  are  with  inquiring  whether 
Mr.  Wells's  judgment  in  this  matter 
accords  with  his  judgment  in  his  nov- 
els. Were  Mr.  Wells's  fictional  heroes 
subject  to  such  discipline?  Not  as  we 
remember.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween novels  and  history? 

"The  difference,  sir?"  says  Mr. 
Wegg.  "There  you  place  me  in  a  diffi- 
culty, Mr.  Bofiin.  Suffice  it  to  observe, 
that  the  difference  is  best  postponed 
to  some  other  occasion  when  Mrs. 
Bofim  does  not  honor  us  with  her  com- 
pany. In  Mrs.  Bofim's  presence,  sir, 
we  had  better  drop  it !" 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Wells,  i)Ossi- 
bly  on  advice  of  his  particular  Mr. 
Wegg,  or  some  other  among  the  coun- 
cil of  experts,  seems  in  "The  Outline 
of  History"  abnormally  concerned 
with  Mrs.  Bofim,  or  Mrs.  Grundy,  or 
Mrs.  Potter.  Rereading  our  "Outline 
of  History"  we  frequently  feel  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Bofim.  Under  her 
eye  Mr.  Wells  has  been  as  unfair  to 
Csesar,  Napoleon,  and  some  others  as 
we,  in  this  little  paper,  have  tried  to  be 
to  Wells.  For  Boffinizing  history  is  a 
game  that  two  can  play  at,  and  the 
reader  must  be  on  his  guard  against 
taking  the  results  too  seriously. 


WHO  IS  OPAL  WHITELEY  ? 
By  Fred  Lockley 

HERE  in  Oregon,  we  need  a  Pudd'n- 
head  Wilson.  Is  Opal  Whiteley 
the  real  Opal  Whiteley,  or  isn't  she? 
If  she  isn't,  who  is  she?  If  she  is  the 
real  Opal  Whiteley,  why  does  she  claim 
to  be  somebody  else?  If  she  isn't  Opal 
Whiteley,  why  is  it  that  she  looks  so 
much  like  the  other  Whiteley  chil- 
dren? But  whether  Opal  is  the  real 
Opal  or  whether  she  is  someone  else, 
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it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  girl, 
raised  in  the  backwoods  of  Oregon, 
has  created  a  great  stir  in  literary 
circles. 

Opal  Whiteley,  of  Cottage  Grove, 
was  bom — that  is,  if  she  is  the  real 
Opal  Whiteley — ^at  Colton,  Washing- 
ton, on  December  11,  twenty-four 
years  ago.  If  she  is  not  Opal  White- 
ley,  where  and  when  she  was  born  may 
forever  remain  a  matter  for  conjec- 
ture. 

I  have  talked  with  Opal's  sister 
Giloe  whom,- by  the  way,  she  greatly 
resembles.  I  have  talked  with  her 
Aunt  Etta,  with  her  Uncle  Tom  Scott 
of  Cottage  Grove,  and  with  her  grand- 
mother at  Saginaw,  Oregon.  I  have 
also  interviewed  many  of  Opal's  for- 
mer schoolmates  and  fellow  workers 
in  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  as 
well  as  many  oldtime  residents  of  Cot- 
tage Grove,  who  have  known  her  since 
she  was  a  little  tot. 

In  Opal's  diary,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  when  she  was  six  or 
seven  years  old,  she  says: 

Of  the  days  before  I  was  taken  to  the  lumber 
camp,  there  is  little  I  remember. ...  In  those 
days  before  I  came  to  the  lumber  camps,  there 
were  walks  in  the  fields  and  woods.  While  on 
these  walks,  Mother  would  teU  me  to  listen  to 
what  the  flowers  and  trees  and  birds  were  say- 
ing. We  listened  together.  On  the  way,  she 
told  me  poems  and  other  lovely  things,  some  of 
which  she  wrote  in  the  two  books  and  also  in 
others. ...  No  children  I  knew, — there  were 
only  Mother  and  the  kind  woman  who  taught 
me  and  looked  after  and  dressed  me,  and  the 
young  girl  who  fed  me  and  there  was  Father, 
in  those  few  days  when  he  was  home  from  far 
lands. . . .  There  was  one  day  when  I  went 
with  Mother  in  a  boat.  It  was  a  little  way  on 
the  sea.  It  was  a  happy  day.  Then  some- 
thing happened  and  we  were  all-in  the  water. 
Afterwards,  when  I  caUed  and  called  for 
Mother,  they  said  the  sea  wares  had  taken 
her  and  she  was  gone  to  heaven.  The  time  was 
not  long  after  that  day  with  Mother  in  the 
boat  when  one  day  the  kind  woman  who  taught 
me  and  took  care  of  me  did  tell  me  gently  that 
Father  too  had  gone  to  heaven  while  he  was 
away  in  the  far  lands.  She  said  she  was  going 
to  take  me  to  my  grandmother  and  grand- 
father, the  mother  and  father  of  my  father. 


We  started, — something  happened  on  the  way, 
and  I  was  aU  alone.  There  were  strange  people 
that  I  had  never  seen  before.  I  was  afraid 
of  them.  They  made  me  keep  very  stiU  and 
we  went  for  no  walks  in  the  fields,  but  we  trav- 
eled a  long  way.  Then  it  was  they  put  me 
with  Mrs.  Whiteley. 

There  you  have  Opal's  story.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it? 

Some  of  Opal's  friends  think  she  is 
a  genius,  while  others  are  of  a  decid- 
edly different  opinion.  Is  it  a  case  of 
a  prophet  not  being  without  honor 
save  in  his  own  country? 

The  first  time  Opal  became  a  front 
page  story  for  the  local  newspapers 
was  in  1911,  at  a  Christian  Endeavor 
convention  held  at  Cottage  Grove.  At 
that  time,  she  was  a  dark-haired,  in- 
tense little  girl  with  big  black  eyes, 
who  was  terribly  in  earnest  and  gave 
wrapt  attention  to  the  speakers.  G.  E. 
Baker,  at  that  time  state  president  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  for  Oregon, 
was  attracted  by  her  wonderful  knowl- 
edge of  nature.  When  she  asked  him 
how  she  could  be  most  useful,  he  ad- 
vised her  to  gather  the  children  in  the 
neighborhood  together  and  form  a 
Christian  Endeavor  society.  So  re- 
markable was  her  work  at  the  little 
lumber  town  of  Star,  that  she  was  in- 
vited to  be  a  speaker  at  the  state 
Christian  Endeavor  convention  at 
Eugene.  This  little  mountain  girl,  ab- 
solutely at  ease  in  addressing  the 
audience,  captured  the  convention. 
Immediately  thereafter  she  was  ap- 
pointed state  superintendent  of  Junior 
Endeavor.  She  traveled  all  over  the 
state,  making  addresses  at  institutions 
and  conventions  and  before  capacity 
audiences  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
state. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Baker,  "I  cannot  as- 
sociate Opal  in  my  mind  with  trickery 
or  deceit.  She  was  imaginative  and 
fanciful  and  often  saw  things  in  na- 
ture that  I  could  not  see,  but  during 
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all  the  months  that  she  lived  at  our 
home,  she  was  truthful.  When  she 
was  yet  in  her  early  teens,  she  spoke 
before  several  thousand  people  at  the 
Gladstone  Chautauqua  assembly.  In 
1918  Opal  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on 
nature  study  in  Los  Angeles.  She 
spoke  on  such  subjects  as  The  Fairy- 
land Around  Us'  and  on  'Music  and 
Out  of  Door  Musicians'  and  on  *The 
Belationship  between  Nature  and  Art'. 
Yes,  I  know  you  will  find  lots  of  people 
who  claim  that  Opal  is  a  persistent 
publicity  seeker,  but  I  will  always  be- 
lieve that  she  is  a  genius  and  I  believe 
an  examination  of  her  literary  work 
will  prove  my  contention." 

When  I  was  in  Cottage  Grove,  I 
asked  Elbert  Bede,  editor  of  the  Cot- 
tage Grove  "Sentinel",  if  Opal  were 
different  from  her  playmates.  He 
said,  "Opal  may  be  pretty, — I  never 
noticed.  The  impression  you  carry 
away,  after  talking  with  her,  is  that 
her  expression  is  one  of  innocence, 
eagerness,  and  intelligence." 

Another  oldtime  acquaintance,  when 
asked  to  describe  Opal,  said,  "I  don't 
just  know  how  to  describe  her.  She  is 
so  enthusiastic,  so  much  interested, 
that  it  looks  as  if  her  soul  were  too 
large  for  her  body  and  kind  of  over- 
flowed through  her  eyes.  Her  ac- 
quaintances use  all  sorts  of  adjectives, 
— if  they  are  friendly,  they  describe 
her  as  'alert,  eager,  alive,  and  spir- 
itual'; if  they  are  unfriendly,  they 
say  she  has  a  queer  look  in  her  eyes, — 
that  she  acts  sort  of  odd  and  that  they 
believe  she  is  a  faker." 

Sitting  in  the  "parlor"  of  her  grand- 
mother's house  at  Saginaw,  Oregon,  I 
talked  to  Mrs.  Scott.  She  is  the  very 
kind  of  person  you  would  select  to 
pose  as  a  grandmother.  And  no  hen 
that  hatched  a  duckling  and  saw  it, 
for  the  first  time,  go  into  the  water, 
could  be  more  distressed  than  is  Mrs. 


Scott  over  her  granddaughter's  be- 
havior. 

Pointing  to  the  enlarged  crayon 
photograph  on  the  wall,  Mrs.  Scott 
said,  "Those  are  my  husband's  folks, 
— ^that  is  Opal's  grandfather,  Milton 
Scott,  and  her  great-grandmother, 
Mary  Ann  Christopher  Scott.  She  is 
the  one  that  Opal  used  to  love  so  and 
call  'my  little  grandmother'.  She  was 
always  patient  with  Opal's  queer  ways 
and  I  think  that  is  the  reason  why 
Opal  set  such  store  by  her.  My  maiden 
name  was  Achsah  Pearson.  I  was 
bom  back  in  Missouri  in  1853.  We 
came  west  when  I  was  four  years  old. 
When  I  was  twenty,  I  married  Le- 
onidas  Scott.  We  had  seven  children. 
Mary  Elizabeth,  our  first  child,  is 
Opal's  mother.  We  were  up  working 
in  the  Palouse  Valley  in  Washington. 
While  we  were  there,  my  oldest  girl 
met  Ed  Whiteley,  who  was  working  on 
a  farm  at  Granite  Point  near  Colton. 
We  moved  to  Walla  Walla,  where  my 
husband  got  work.  Ed  soon  came 
down  and  got  a  job  on  a  farm  nearby 
and  he  and  Lizzie  kept  company.  Ed 
and  Lizzie  were  married  at  Walla 
Walla.  After  a  spell,  they  went  back 
to  Colton.  Ed  rented  a  farm  there. 
Ed  and  Lizzie  had  five  children.  Opal 
is  the  oldest.  Then  came  Pearl,  Fay, 
Chloe,  and  Elwin,  When  Opal  was 
still  a  little  baby,  Lizzie  came  down  to 
visit  us  at  Cottage  Grove  and  Opal  had 
her  first  birthday  with  us.  When  Opal 
was  four  years  and  eight  months  old, 
Ed  and  Lizzie  came  to  Cottage  Grove 
with  their  little  ones  to  live. 

"You  want  to  know  what  I  think 
about  the  mystery  about  Opal?  I'll  tell 
you  mister, — the  honest  truth.  There's 
no  mystery, — except  the  mystery  of 
why  Opal  wants  to  disown  her  own 
folks  and  how  she  can  get  people  to  be- 
lieve that  she  is  an  adopted  baby.  See 
that   picture   taken   when   Opal   and 
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Pearl  were  little  girls?    You  can  see 
that  they  look  almost  like  twins.    Look 
at    this    picture    of    Lizzie,    Opal's 
mother,  when  she  was  young.     She 
and  Opal  look  as  much  alike  as  two 
peas  in  the  same  i)od.    Go  out  and  talk 
to  Opal's  sister  Chloe  and  you  can  see 
that  Opal  and  Chloe  look  too  much 
alike  not  to  be  sisters.     Maybe  Opal 
really  believes  she  is  an  adopted  child. 
I  hate  to  think  she  is  saying  so  if  she 
doesn't  believe  it.    Maybe  she  has  got 
to  studying  about  it  till  she  really 
thinks  that  they  changed  children  on 
the  way  from  Colton  to  our  place  here 
in  Cottage  Grove.    I  never  did  under- 
stand Opal.    She  used  to  climb  up  in  a 
big  evergreen  tree  over  the  pig  pen 
and  go  into  a  kind  of  brown  study  and 
sometimes  fall  out  of  the  tree  and  fall 
in  the  pig  pen.    Switching  her  didn't 
seem  to  do  much  good.    WTien  I  would 
talk  to  her,  she  would  look  at  me  as 
solemn  as  an  owl  and  when  I  was  all 
through,  she  would  say,  What  did  you 
say,  I  was  thinking  about  something 
else' ;   and  I  would  have  to  spank  her 
all  over  again.    For  my  part,  I  am  glad 
that   the   other  children   aren't   like 
Opal,  for  she  certainly  was  very  try- 
ing.   But  you  couldn't  help  loving  her, 
in  spite  of  her  trying  ways,  for  she 
was   cunning   and   awfully   knowing. 
She  used  to  tell  awful  lies  when  she 
was  little,  about  what  the  toads  and 
birds  and  snakes  said  to  her,  just  as  if 
toads  and  bugs  could  talk. 

"Opal  graduated  from  the  grammar 
school  at  Cottage  Grove  when  she  was 
thirteen.  I  thought  maybe  she  would 
get  over  her  queer  ways,  but  she 
didn't.  She  nearly  worried  Lizzie,  her 
mother,  to  death,  asking  questions 
about  all  sorts  of  things  all  the  time. 
Opal  was  awfully  set  and  she  generally 
got  her  own  way.  She  and  Pearl  used 
to  have  lots  of  spats.  She  spent  all 
the  time  she  could  get  away  from  the 


house  out  of  doors.  She  said  she  was 
listening  to  what  the  wind  and  the 
trees  and  the  stars  said  to  her.  When 
she  was  about  eleven,  she  began  col- 
lecting bugs  and  caterpillars  and  other 
dead  things.  She  always  did  think 
that  whatever  she  said  or  did  was  very 
important." 

Which  door  did  she  open?  Did  the 
Lady  or  the  Tiger  come  out?  Is  Opal, 
Opal  Whiteley,  the  daughter  of  a  lum- 
berjack and  a  mother  of  modest  educa- 
tion, or  is  she  someone  else?  Did 
Opal  actually  write  this  diary  when 
she  was  six  or  seven  years  old,  or  did 
she  write  it,  as  some  of  her  classmates 
claim,  when  she  was  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Oregon?  You'll  have  to 
settle  it  for  yourself.  It's  too  much 
for  me. 


DUNSANY  FOR  SHORT 
By  John  Black 

(The  writer  was  a  member  of  an  Anglo- 
American  party  of  authors,  artists,  and  jour- 
nalists which  was  entertained  for  a  month 
last  summer  by  the  Czecho-Slovakian  govern- 
ment, in  Prague,  the  republic's  capital. 
Lord  Dunsany,  the  playwright  and  poet,  a 
few  of  whose  adventures  are  here  chronicled, 
was  one  of  the  guests;  the  others  included 
Mr,  H.  G,  Wells  and  Mr.  Robert  Nichols. 
The  writer  describes  Lord  Dunsany  *s  experi- 
ences as  they  impressed  him  at  the  time.) 

npHERE  were,  to  be  sure,  extenuat- 
X  ing  circumstances.  It  wasn't 
Dunsany's  fault,  as  he  himself  pointed 
out,  that  he  was  born  a  baronet.  In- 
deed, his  efforts  to  overcome  that 
handicap  have  been  highly  laudatory. 
But  perhaps  you  have  forgotten? 
First  of  all,  he  proclaimed  himself  a 
poet — ^and  allowed  his  verses  to  go 
into  print  under  his  own  name.  That 
disconcerted  the  peerage.  Then  he  ap- 
peared in  public,  lecturing  on  contem- 
porary letters  before  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple.    That  disconcerted  the  literati. 
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Then  he  came  to  America  as  an  ordi- 
nary author,  engaged  by  an  ordinary 
lecture  bureau — ^and  accompanied  by 
his  wife.  That  disconcerted  New- 
port's eligible-hunting  mammas.  It 
was  all  daring  enough,  and  it  should 
have  warned  us,  even  before  we  found 
that  Dunsany  was  to  be  with  us,  that 
he  would  be  like  to  countenance  no  such 
nonsense  as  recognition  of  rank.  But 
one  always  does  overlook  the  obvious. 
And  we  took  Dunsany  at  face  value. 
We  took  him  for  what  he  was :  a  mem- 
ber of  the  peerage  and  the  scion  of  a 
very  old  family.  And  we  were  prop- 
erly impressed. 

So  deep,  indeed,  was  that  impres- 
sion, that  when  Dunsany  had  his  first 
little  contretemps  at  Nuremberg  with 
a  German  policeman,  we  just  smiled 
indulgently,  and  rejoiced  to  find  him 
safely  back  in  our  midst  again.  For 
my  part,  I  never  did  believe  that  Dun- 
sany said  "I  am  Lord  Dunsany"  to  the 
policeman  when  the  Teuton  disciple 
of  law  and  order  threatened  to  arrest 
him  for  sitting  on  that  lovely  old 
bridge.  Dunsany  isn't  that  sort.  More 
likely  he  took  the  bluecoat  by  the  arm 
and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
present  vers  libre  movement.  At  any 
rate,  Germans — and  German  police- 
men, in  particular — are  still  persona 
non  grata,  and  we  of  the  Czecho-Slo- 
vakian  special  were  quite  ready,  when 
Dunsany  arrived  (half  an  hour  late) 
to  make  a  place  for  him  at  the  lunch- 
eon table. 

We  were  conscious  of  a  thrill  of  re- 
lief, however,  when  our  train  rolled 
out  of  the  Nuremberg  station — ^with 
Dunsany  in  his  carriage.  There  had 
been  a  little  uneasiness  on  that  latter 
point:  someone  raised  the  question 
while  we  were  trying  in  broken 
French  to  carry  on  a  conversation  in 
German.  And,  of  course,  it  was  dis- 
quieting!    After  several  minutes  of 


silly  scurrying  to  and  fro,  we  found 
Dunsany  comfortably  ensconced  in  his 
seat  on  the  train,  waiting  for  us  to 
join  him. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  the 
question  came  up  as  to  how  we  should 
address  the  nobleman.  It  was  a  seri- 
ous problem  to  us.  As  one  Londoner 
put  it:  "He's  the  only  Lord  we  have" 
— and  we  were  anxious,  naturally 
enough,  to  acquit  ourselves  creditably. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  signs — 
and  we  couldn't  deny  them — of  Dun- 
sany wishing  to  be  treated  as  nothing 
more  than  a  regular  fellow.  And  he 
was  a  pretty  good  chap,  at  that !  We 
had  cast  a  unanimous  ballot  to  that 
effect  when  we  found  he  wasn't  lost  in 
the  Nuremberg  station.  And  Robert 
Nichols  was  of  our  opinion.  Now  I 
think  of  it,  it  was  Nichols  who  finally 
settled  the  question.  Someone  over- 
heard him  call  Dunsany  by  his  sur- 
name.   The  rest  was  easy. 

I  won't  tell  the  story  of  what  hap- 
pened the  day  of  Dunsany's  play  in 
Prague.  We  had  agreed  to  forget 
that.  To  be  sure,  it  would  be  awfully 
interesting  stuff  to  read,  and  would 
help  wonderfully  in  filling  out  this  ar- 
ticle. But  then,  we  had  decided  it 
wouldn't  be  quite  fair  to  him ;  and  one 
must  keep  one's  word.  Anyway,  it 
ivas  vexatious — to  be  denied  the 
chance  of  making  a  speech  at  the 
premier  of  one's  own  play !  We  would 
have  been  petulant  ourselves!  And, 
as  to  those  waiters  going  on  strike 
merely  because  a  plate  was  thrown  on 
the  floor — ^well,  there  are  limits,  even 
to  democracy. 

No,  it  was  all  very  unfortunate — 
and  no  one  regretted  it  more  than 
Dunsany  himself.  He  discussed  it 
with  us  the  following  day  (he  was 
feeling  quite  himself  then)  and  we  all 
voted  it  a  closed  incident.  No  one 
could  have  done  otherwise.    The  trip 
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was  too  thorough  a  success  to  permit 
its  being  marred  by  any  such  trivial- 
ity. And  what  a  triumphant  conclu- 
sion it  had!  Dunsany  was  kindliness 
itself.  He  came  back  on  the  train 
with  us  from  Prague  to  Paris.  That 
was  a  twenty-four  hour  ride;  and  we 
talked — ^so  far  as  an  unspeakable  road- 
bed would  permit! — of  poetry  and 
I)oemSy  and  rhythms  and  rhymes. 

The  train  ride  came  to  an  end  too 
soon.  I  last  saw  Dunsany  propelling 
three  porters  heavily  laden  with  Dun- 
sany hats,  Dunsany  suitcases,  and 
Dunsany  trunks,  toward  a  taxi  out- 
side the  Gare  de  TEst.  It  was  a  mem- 
orable picture. 

HJALMAR  SODERBERG 
By  Charles  Wharton  Stork 

A  STOUT,  shortish  man  of  fifty, 
very  homely,  with  a  florid  face 
and  vest — such  was  my  vision  of 
Soderberg  at  the  doorway  of  his  little 
apartment  in  Copenhagen  last  May. 
In  manner  he  was  courteous  but  ut- 
terly noncommittal ;  neither  stolid  nor 
phlegmatic — as  Swedes  are  supposed 
to  be — ^and  yet  as  impersonal  as  a 
photographic  plate.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment he  stimulated  and  baflled:  what 
was  going  on  behind  those  blue,  ob- 
servant eyes  that  took  in  so  much  and 
gave  out  so  little? 

Such  is  the  deft  satirist,  the  perfect 
composer  and  portrayer  of  surface 
portraits,  the  master  of  simple-subtle 
prose.  Soderberg  is  the  Anatole 
France  of  Sweden;  no  less  finished, 
hardly  less  original,  and  to  the  full  as 
sceptical.  He  does  not  believe  in  mor- 
als, progress,  immortality,  or  God. 
His  creed  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  one  of  his  characters:  "I  be- 
lieve in  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  in  the 
irremediable  loneliness  of  the  soul." 


Soderberg  has  but  three  novels,  a 
play,  and  half-a-dozen  small  volumes 
of  short  stories  to  his  credit,  yet  he  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  chief  artists  in  a 
rich  and  active  literature.  He  is  in- 
corrigibly lazy.  He  scorns  to  write 
from  his  emotions,  to  "cut  himself  up 
into  small  pieces",  to  ''play  with  dolls". 
He  writes  only  of  what  he  sees  and 
thinks,  and,  as  he  says  with  half -ironic 
regret,  "I  think  so  little !  That  is  why 
I'm  so  poor."  When  a  group  of  writers 
were  discussing  what  they  would  do  if 
they  could  get  American  prices  for 
their  stories,  Soderberg  remarked,  ''At 
that  rate  I'd  only  have  to  write  one- 
tenth  as  much." 

The  skill  of  Soderberg  consists  in 
the  truthfulness  of  his  eye,  his  un- 
canny power  of  finding  the  significant 
in  the  trivial,  and  the  perfect  smooth- 
ness and  naturalism  of  his  method. 
No  incident  is  too  insignificant  or  too 
commonplace  for  him  to  use  in  bring- 
ing out  the  meaningless  pathos  of  life 
as  he  sees  it.  His  pessimism,  his  ne- 
gation of  all  things,  copies  doubtless 
from  his  isolated  and  selfish  point  of 
view.  He  has  not  lived  actively  or 
generously.  And  yet  he  can  teach  the 
enthusiast  a  great  deal,  just  as  the 
scientific  expert  can  teach  the  philan- 
thropist. To  the  lover  of  prose  fiction 
his  keen  insight  gives  a  pleasure  not 
yet  to  be  found  in  any  writer  of  Eng- 
lish. Not  a  shade  of  thought,  not  a  de- 
tail of  description  is  out  of  place,  and 
slight-seeming  sketches  may  be  studied 
indefinitely.  He  is  a  Ver  Meer,  a 
Degas,  an  artist's  artist. 

THE  DRAWING  IN  INDIA  INK 

Translated  from  the  Swedish  of  Hjalmar 

Soderberg 

By  Charles  Wharton  Stork 

One  day  in  April  many  years  ago,  in 
the  time  when  I  still  wondered  about 
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the  meaning  of  life,  I  went  into  a  little 
cigar  booth  on  a  back  street  to  buy  a 
cigar.  I  selected  a  dark  and  angular 
El  Zelo,  stuffed  it  into  my  case,  paid 
for  it,  and  made  ready  to  go.  But  at 
that  moment  it  occurred  to  me  to  show 
the  young  girl  who  stood  in  the  bool^, 
and  of  whom  I  used  often  to  buy  my 
cigars,  a  little  sketch  in  India  ink, 
which  I  happened  to  have  in  my 
pocket-book.  I  had  got  it  from  a 
young  artist,  and  to  my  thinking  it 
was  very  fine. 

''Look  here,"  said  I,  handing  it  to 
her.    'What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

She  took  it  in  her  hand  with  inter- 
ested curiosity  and  looked  at  it  very 
long  and  closely.  She  turned  it  in 
various  directions,  and  her  face  took 
on  an  expression  of  strained  mental 
activity. 

"Well,  what  does  it  mean?"  she 
asked  finally  with  an  inquisitive 
glance. 

I  was  a  little  surprised. 

"It  doesn't  mean  anything  in  par- 
ticular," I  answered.  "It's  just  a.land- 
scape.  That's  the  ground  and  that's 
the  sky  and  that  there  is  a  road — an 
ordinary  road — " 

"Yes,  I  can  see  that,"  she  inter- 
rupted in  a  somewhat  unfriendly  tone ; 
"but  I  want  to  know  what  it  means." 

I  stood  there  embarrassed  and  ir- 
resolute; I  had  never  happened  to 
think  that  it  ought  to  mean  anything. 
But  her  idea  was  not  to  be  removed; 
she  had  now  got  it  into  her  head  that 
the  picture  must  be  some  sort  of 
"where  is  the  cat?"  affair.  Why 
otherwise  should  I  have  shown  it  to 
her?  At  last  she  set  it  up  against  the 
window  pane  so  as  to  make  it  trans- 
parent. Presumably  someone  had 
once  shown  her  a  peculiar  kind  of 
playing  card,  which  in  an  ordinary 
light  represents  a  nine  of  diamonds  or 
a  knave  of  spades,  but  which,  when  one 


holds  it  against  the  light,  displays 
something  indecent. 

But  her  investigation  brought  no  re- 
sult. She  gave  back  the  sketch,  and  I 
prepared  to  leave.  Then  all  at  once 
the  poor  girl  grew  very  red  in  the  face 
and  burst  out,  wil^  a  sob  in  her 
throat: 

"Shame  on  you!  It's  real  mean  of 
you  to  make  a  fool  of  me  like  that.  I 
know  very  well  I'm  a  poor  girl  and 
haven't  been  able  to  get  myself  a  bet- 
ter education,  but  still  you  don't  need 
to  make  a  fool  of  me.  Can't  you  tell 
me  what  your  picture  means?" 

What  was  I  to  answer?  I  should 
have  given  much  to  be  able  to  tell  her 
what  it  meant;  but  I  could  not,  for  it 
meant  precisely  nothing. 

Ah  well,  that  was  many  years  ago. 
I  now  smoke  other  cigars,  which  I  buy 
in  another  shop,  and  I  no  longer  won- 
der about  the  meaning  of  life — ^but 
that  is  not  because  I  think  I  have 
found  it. 


THE  ANCESTOR  OF  THE  "JUMP- 
ING  FROG" 

By  Frank  R.  Morrissey 

OCCASIONALLY  it  is  given  to 
lesser  mortals  not  only  to  read 
the  fiction  of  the  gifted  ones,  but  also 
to  glimpse  the  skeleton  of  truth  upon 
which  the  wordy  flesh  has  been  grown. 
For  some  such  an  experience  holds  no 
more  of  romance  than  watching  a  play 
from  the  wings;  for  other,  more 
blessed,  souls  the  insight  serves  to 
arouse  further  admiration  at  the  deft 
touches  that  have  made  fancy  far  more 
pleasant  than  fact. 

In  those  golden  days  in  Virginia 
City  of  which  Mark  Twain  writes  so 
vividly  in  "Roughing  It"  there  were 
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four  men  whose  names  were  linked 
like  a  Mexican  puzzle  ring — Mackay, 
Fair,  Flood,  and  O'Brien,  the  euphony 
of  the  chain,  by  singrular  chance,  fol- 
lowing the  order  of  their  importance 
in  "The  Bonanza  Four".  Mackay  was 
the  dominating  personality,  by  reason 
of  his  shrewdness,  his  prescience,  his 
indomitable  courage,  and  those  other 
intangible  qualities  that  make  a  man  a 
leader.  Yet  for  all  this  there  was  still 
something  of  the  boy  about  him  that 
drove  him  often  to  play,  even  when 
weighty  affairs  rested  upon  him. 

Among  the  employees  at  the  "Con. 
Virginia"  mine  was  a  man  whose  name 
is  unimportant  now,  but  whom  Mac- 
kay rated  as  the  best  mine  superin- 
tendent on  the  Ck)mstock  Lode.  From 
him  would  Mackay  tolerate  familiar- 
ity, and  between  the  two  there  existed 
a  relationship  that  hinted  not  the  least 
of  master  and  man. 

One  day  Mackay,  coming  unexpect- 
edly into  the  office,  found  his  superin- 
tendent and  the  paymaster  on  the  floor 
measuring  the  distance  between  chalk 
marks.  The  superintendent  explained 
that,  coming  down  from  the  side  of 
Mount  Davidson,  which  looms  tall 
above  the  Comstock,  he  had  encoun- 
tered a  grasshopper  of  such  remark- 
able agility  that  he  had  captured  it  in 
order  to  measure  the  length  of  its  leap. 
The  boy  in  Mackay  swam  to  the  sur- 
face and  he  instantly  averred  that, 
given  time  to  search,  he  could  find  a 
dozen  grasshoppers  that  would  far 
outjump  his  superintendent's  prodigy. 
The  outcome  of  the  challenge  was  a 
bet  of  proportions  that  made  even 
blas6  Virginia  City  gasp. 

Mackay,  with  more  pressing  matters 
than  hunting  grasshoppers  demanding 
his  attention,  dispatched  two  miners 
with  a  week's  grub  down  California 
Gulch  with  instructions  to  bring  back 
a  choice  selection  of  high  and  broad- 


jumping  grasshoppers,  promising  a 
share  of  his  winnings  should  they  find 
him  a  champion.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
the  men  were  back  with  a  hundred 
grasshoppers  of  undoubted  leg  power. 
With  the  whole  city  interested  in  the 
wager,  a  chemist  from  the  assay  room, 
who  had  experimented,  brought  Mac- 
kay word  that  the  least  whiff  of  am- 
monia would  inspire  a  grasshopper  to 
outdo  himself.  Mackay  tried  the  sug- 
gestion on  a  few  of  his  "stable"  and 
verified  the  assertion. 

Having  finally  chosen  his  grasshop- 
per Mackay  notified  his  superintendent 
to  bring  on  his  jumper  and  prepare 
for  defeat.  The  long  office  of  the  Con- 
solidated Virginia  mine  was  chosen  as 
the  field  of  contest.  The  superintend- 
ent placed  his  grasshopper  on  the  chalk 
mark  that  marked  the  "take  off"  and 
touched  it  with  a  sharp  stick.  A  cheer 
went  up  from  his  partisans  as  they 
viewed  the  length  of  the  leap.  With 
a  grin  of  anticipated  triumph  Mackay 
placed  his  chosen  challenger  on  the 
mark  and,  drawing  a  small  bottle  from 
his  pocket,  gave  the  "hopper"  a  whiff 
of  the  contents.  The  grasshopper 
seemed  loggy  and  uncertain,  so  Mac- 
kay touched  it  with  a  match  end.  It 
hopped  a  few  feeble  inches  and  fell 
over  on  its  side. 

Amazement,  chagrin,  anger,  flick- 
ered across  Mackay's  face,  but  like  a 
true  sport  he  ordered  the  bet  paid.  It 
was  not  until  the  superintendent  had 
departed,  gloating  audibly,  to  cele- 
brate at  "The  Crystal",  that  suspicion 
entered  Mackay's  mind.  Calling  for 
two  other  grasshoppers  he  tried  to 
make  them  jump,  with  the  same  fatal 
results.  Absently,  to  test  the  strength 
of  his  ammonia,  Mackay  placed  the 
vial  to  his  nostrils. 

The  odor  of  chloroform  greeted  him. 

Substitute  a  country  store  for  the 
Con.  Virginia  mine  office,  call  John 
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Mackay  instead  '^is  yere  Smiley", 
and  place  his  reliance  in  a  frog  named 
''DanT'.  Birdshot  wiU  produce  the 
same  effect  on  a  frog  as  chloroform  on 
a  grasshopper,  and  is  more  pictur- 
esque. There  you  have  the  f  rameworic 
upon  which  a  master  sculptor  of  words 
can  fashion  "The  Jumping  Frog  of 
Calaveras  County". 


HIGH  UGHTS  IN  A  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 

By  Russell  E.  Smith 


eye,  was  dipping  eagerly  into  old 
bound  copies  of  magazines.  He  seemed 
almost  wickedly  exultant  as  he  tore 
out  several  pages  and  slipped  them 
into  his  unspeakable  clothing. 

When  caught,  it  was  discovered  that 
he  was  a  once-famous  author,  come  to 
gloat  over  the  printed  relics  of  his 
past.  The  articles  were  in  praise  of 
his  once-praiseworthy  self.  He  had 
been  coming  to  read  them  daily. 
Finally,  the  temptation  was  too  great; 
he  stole  them. 

The  librarian  did  not  prosecute. 


A  man  was  lazily  scanning  the  cards 
in  the  public  library  file.  The  cleaning 
woman,  wiping  away  the  dust,  stum- 
bled against  his  feet.  He  told  her, 
plainly,  just  how  clumsy  she  was. 

The  woman  worked  in  the  library  af- 
ternoons and  cleaned  offices  downtown 
at  night,  thereby  supporting  an  untoil- 
ing  husband  and  two  children. 

The  seeker  after  knowledge  didn't 
woriL  at  alL  His  wife  did  that.  By  day, 
he  lounged  about  the  library,  and 
when  it  closed  he  lounged  about  the 
pool  roouL 

The  cleaning  woman  was  discharged 
for  her  clumsiness. 


An  ancient  man,  bearded,  strange  of 


At  a  table  in  the  reference  room  sat 
a  man  of  aesthetic  appearance.  He 
was  well  dressed.  He  busied  himself 
quietly  day  after  day  in  making  vo- 
luminous notes  from  a  pile  of  books  at 
his  elbow.  A  student,  one  would  say, 
or  a  writer  of  essays  perhaps,  or  a  lec- 
turer preparing  to  go  on  tour. 

Not  so.  He  is  a  polite  swindler,  tak- 
ing valuable  information  from  his 
books,  mainly  "Who's  Who".  He  wiD 
use  it  later,  in  letters  to  persons  of 
some  importance  in  which  he  wiU 
claim  mythical  and  ancient  business, 
social  or  college  acquaintance,  and  ask 
for  a  small  loan  "until  better  days 
dawn". 

He  hasn't  worked  in  years,  and  he 
dresses  better  than  the  librarian. 


TWO  POEMS 
By  Amy  Lowell 


AFTERGLOW 

pEONIES 

^  The  strange  pink  colour  of  Chinese  porcelains; 

Wonderful — the  glow  of  them. 

But,  my  Dear,  it  is  the  pale  blue  larkspur 

Which  swings  windily  against  my  heart. 

Other  Summers — 

And  a  cricket  chirping  in  the  grass. 


A  DIMENSION 

TONIGHT  I  stood  among  roses 
^    Watching  the  slow  studding  of  the  sky  with  stars. 
The  cat  fawned  upon  me  to  play  with  hinu 
Poor  little  cat,  you  have  only  me. 

Unless  we  add  that  delightful  feather  on  the  end  of  a  whip. 
I  have  flowers  and  the  high  green  loveliness  of  an  evening  sky. 
And  I  find  them  not  worth  your  feather. 
Since  the  earth  happens  to  be  round  as  an  orange 
And  I  am  not  possessed  of  seven  league  boots. 
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the  Right  Thing" — American  Novels  and  Plays  in  England — A  Strange  Produc- 
tion of  "The  Tempest". 


London,  February,  1921. 

rIE  outlook  here,  as  far  as  one  can 
judge,  remains  black.  I  hear  that 
publishers'  lists  are  well  on  the  meagre 
side  for  the  spring  season,  and  if  there 
is  no  alteration  for  the  better  in  trade 
conditions  this  trait  will  carry  over 
into  the  autumn  lists  as  well.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  signs  of  greater 
activity  for  the  second  part  of  the 
year,  and  if  only  we  can  hold  on  with 
hope  it  may  be  possible  that  things 
will  improve  markedly.  One  fact 
emerges  without  doubt,  and  that  is 
that  prices  will  have  to  come  down  be- 
fore bookselling  and  publishing  can 
return  to  anything  like  approaching 
the  normal.  With  all  the  popular 
clamor  for  economy  people  are  not 
going  to  pay  the  present  high  prices 
for  books.  They  cannot,  or  will  not, 
afford  them.  Novels  at  the  higher 
prices  will  have  to  be  very  much  better 
before  they  will  lure  English  folk  into 
extravagant  purchases.  I  heard  re- 
cently of  one  book,  unavoidably  expen- 
sive, which  was  coyly  regarded  by  a 
possible  reader.  He  turned  it  over  and 
over,  asked  the  price,  and,  although  it 
was  the  work  of  a  famous  writer,  re- 
marked :  "I'll  wait  until  the  cheap  edi- 
tion comes  out."  It  was  not  considered 
polite  to  answer,  in  the  classic  phrase : 
"There  ain't  going  to  be  no  cheap  edi- 
tion." But  that  is  what  it  will  come  to. 
•  •  •  • 

You  cannot  have  cheap  editions  un- 


less the  publisher's  first  costs  have 
been  covered.  That  is  axiomatic.  With 
authors  still  very  naturally  demand- 
ing their  normal  royalties,  and  book- 
sellers needing  heavier  discounts  than 
ever  in  order  to  pay  their  rents  and 
rates  and  taxes,  the  margins  above 
sheer  cost  of  manufacture  are  ex- 
traordinarily small.  They  are  so  small 
that  new  books  have  to  sell  in  unheard 
of  numbers  in  order  that  the  printers 
and  stationers  and  binders  may  be  sat- 
isfied, and  something  left  over  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  publishing.  Say 
an  author  is  accustomed  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  royalty  of  twenty  per  cent 
upon  the  publishing  price;  say  the 
bookseller  has  to  have  a  discount  of 
33^  per  cent  off  the  publishing  price ; 
say  that  the  actual  overhead  working 
expenses  of  the  publisher  are  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  his  turnover;  and 
printing  prices  two  hundred  per  cent 
above  prewar  figures;  with  binder's 
charges  enormous  (I  forget  the  actual 
increases)  and  paper  still  very  expen- 
sive, where  does  the  publisher's  profit 
come  in?  He  tries  to  recover  from  the 
public  by  pricing  books  as  high  as  he 
dare,  and  as  low  as  he  can  if  the  manu- 
facturing cost  is  to  be  covered.  And 
the  public  refuses  to  buy  at  such 
prices.  What  readers  of  "The  Daily 
Mail"  call  "the  vicious  circle"  is  com- 
pleted. What  remains  but  failure? 
Already  most  publishers  have  large 
numbers  of  books  in  their  lists  which 
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have  hitherto  enjoyed  steady  sales,  but 
which,  owing  to  high  costs,  they  are 
unable  to  reprint.  They  are  thus  los- 
ing quite  a  valuable  source  of  revenue. 
They  have  to  rely  more  and  more  upon 
the  extra-pricing  of  books  already  pro- 
duced at  lower  rates,  and  even  this 
dodge  is  failing,  because  the  binding 
makes  the  books  really  more  expensive 
to  produce,  even  when  the  sheets  al- 
ready exist.  Something  will  have  to 
go,  and  that  means  that  wages  will 
have  to  be  reduced,  royalties  reduced, 
and  relative  profits  will  have  to  remain 
as  reduced  as  they  are  at  present.  It 
is  not  a  cheerful  prospect. 

It  will  be  objected  that  publishers 
manage  to  survive,  and  that  I  am  cry- 
ing "Wolf!"  It  may  be  so,  but  the  po- 
sition is  not  so  simple  as  it  may  seem 
to  resolute  optimists  who  bring  inex- 
perience and  robust  "common  sense" 
to  the  problem.  I  should  like  some  of 
the  critics  of  the  book  world  to  play 

for  a  little  while  at  publishing. 
«  •  «  « 

I  should  also  like  these  men  to  be- 
come booksellers  for  a  time.  We  hear 
a  lot  of  stuff  about  rapacious  booksel- 
lers, but  we  do  not  realize  what  sort  of 
wages  are  being  paid  in  the  book  trade 
for  skilled  work.  Nor  do  we  under- 
stand the  onus  which  the  possession  of 
a  responsible  position  in  the  booksell- 
ing trade  carries  with  it.  Authors  and 
publishers,  of  course,  see  only  one  side 
of  the  question.  They  want  their  own 
books  sold  and  shown.  If  they  cannot 
have  their  way  there  is  only  one  course 
— abuse  the  bookseller.  I  do  this  my- 
self. I  abuse  him  all  day  and  every 
day.  I  call  him  "Dog!"  But  hard 
words  break  no  bones  and  mend  no 
difficulties.  They  are  so  cheap,  and  so 
useless.  And  readers  should  bear  in 
mind  what  the  bookseller  has  to  sup- 
port. 

The  first  thing  he  has  to  support  is 


his  own  family.  Strangely  enough,  a 
bookseller's  family  costs  as  much  to 
keep  as  the  family  of  an  ordinary  man. 
It  does  not  subsist  upon  the  dust 
which  so  relentlessly  accumulates  in 
the  bookseller's  shop.  Nor  upon  the 
great  spiritual  value  of  the  goods  kept 
by  the  bookseller.  Bookselling  may  be 
an  honorable  calling,  but  it  is  not  so 
lucrative  as  most  people  imagine.  For 
one  thing,  heavy  stocks  are  necessarily 
carried.  And  this  in  spite  of  all  our 
complaints  of  the  impossibility  of  get- 
ting particular  books  which  we  happen 
to  require  in  a  hurry.  Moreover,  what 
has  the  poor  man  to  go  upon  in  order- 
ing new  books?  Nothing  but  his  train- 
ing and  his  own  insight.  He  orders 
books,  and  in  many  cases  he  orders 
wrongly.  He  works  upon  rough  lines, 
upon  an  author's  recommendation, 
upon  his  own  taste,  upon  the  represen- 
tations of  the  publisher's  traveler, 
upon  just  nothing  at  all  except  his  be- 
lief that  a  certain  number  of  persons 
may  care  to  buy  the  book.  He  makes 
mistakes,  both  in  ordering  and  pass- 
ing the  books  which  are  shown  to  him. 
He  is  bound  to  do  so.  But  whatever 
mistake  he  makes,  the  cheaper  mistake 
is  the  refusal  to  buy  a  book.  To  re- 
fuse is  safe  policy  with  large  numbers 
of  books.  Carried  too  far  as  a  policy 
it  means  death  to  the  business,  but  in 
large  proportion  it  is  safe  with  the 
safeness  of  timidity.  It  often  carries 
the  day. 

In  small  towns,  where  the  bookseller 
can  reckon  upon  the  familiar  tastes  of 
his  regular  customers,  there  is  the 
chance  of  more  daring.  He  can  look 
at  a  book,  and  say  to  himself  that  Mr. 
This  or  Madam  That  will  like  such  a 
book.  He  can  calculate  his  potential 
market.  But  in  large  towns,  although 
most  traders  have  their  regular  cus- 
tomers, there  is  a  far  greater  number 
of  casual  customers  to  be  considered. 
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The  city  bookseller  is  thus  in  a  more 
hazardous  position  than  his  country 
rival.  His  margin  for  mistakes  is 
larger.  He  can  overstock  his  shop  in 
less  than  no  time  with  some  of  the  su- 
preme ''duds"  of  the  hour.  These  are 
books  which  he  cannot  sell,  or  which 
he  may  one  day  accidentally  be  able  to 
sell.  On  such  a  day,  no  doubt,  the 
bookseller  enjoys  some  illicit  pleasure 
not  at  all  approvable.  But  he  must 
take  a  fair  proportion  of  what  is  sub- 
mitted to  him,  because  he  must  make  a 
show  of  having  in  stock  what  the  pub- 
lic wants.  He  takes  thousands  of 
books  in  the  year,  old  and  new;  and 
the  old,  because  they  are  calculable, 
are  better  stock,  and  are  more  readily 
ordered.  But  if  he  takes  a  ''dud"  he  is 
left  with  "dud"  stock,  and  if  he  passes 
a  book  the  chances  are  that  he  will  im- 
mediately have  a  startling  application 
for  it  from  a  friend  or  admirer  of  the 
author.  He  is  so  used  to  imaginary 
demands  that  he  is  suspicious  of  them 
all.  He  may  even  be  short  in  his  re- 
plies to  the  friend.  The  friend  re- 
ports. The  author  reports.  The  pub- 
lisher complains.    There  is  a  breeze. 

Again,  take  this  question  of  books 
not  in  stock.  I  remember  Wells  once 
writing  an  essay  (I  fancy  it  is  in  "An 
Englishman  Looks  at  the  World")  to 
tell  how  he  vainly  tried  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  More's  "Utopia".  He  said  the 
booksellers  did  not  know  their  busi- 
ness. A  writer  in  an  American  paper 
has  just  complained  in  similar  fashion 
of  inability  to  get  Franklin's  "Auto- 
biography". Here  are  two  classics, 
you  will  say.  Quite  true.  I  admit  the 
sin  in  each  case  to  have  been  heinous. 
But  there  is  a  dreadful  thing,  which  I 
must  whisper  to  my  readers  lest  they 
should  become  disillusioned,  and  that 
is  that  sometimes  classics  are  not 
asked  for  from  one  year's  end  to  an- 
other.   I  mean,  particular  classics.    It 


is  wrong,  of  course,  and  wicked  of  the 
bookseller  not  to  realize  just  exactly 
which  of  several  million  books  is  likely 
to  be  required  by  the  complainant  at  a 
given  moment.  But  put  the  complain- 
ant in  the  bookseller's  shop  for  a  time. 
He  would,  in  the  words  of  the  popular 
song,  "be  surprised"  at  the  things 
which  were  asked  for  and  the  things 
which  were  not  asked  for.  And  book- 
sellers suffer  from  space  limitations. 
They  cannot  keep  every  book  in  stock, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  any 
one  man  realize  how  his  taste  differs 
from  that  of  the  innumerable  other 
people  whom  he  sees  hanging  about  in 
booksellers'  shops. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  I 
should  defend  the  bookseller.  I  once 
asked  in  a  West  End  shop  for  a  book 
of  my  own,  and  was  laughed  at  by  a 
stupid  assistant  who  did  not  know  the 
book.  I  have  often  failed  to  get  books 
that  I  wanted  as  urgently.  And  I  have 
seen  shops  choked  with  rubbish.  But 
I  must  in  justice  admit  that  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  other  people 
buying  this  rubbish,  and  proudly 
carrying  about  with  them  books  which 
I  would  not  be  found  wrapped  in  after 
death.  The  whole  point  is  one  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  If  a  bookseller  sells 
a  book  he  orders  more  copies  of  it.  If 
he  is  not  asked  for  it  he  does  not  order 

copies.    That  is  the  whole  thing. 
«  •  «  • 

All  this  leads  up  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  very  few  books  for  publish- 
ers to  publish  and  for  booksellers  to 
fail  to  order.  The  best  books  issued 
this  year  are  no  more  than  one  or  two. 
The  worst  are  competing  in  restricted 
myriads.  That  there  are  many  to 
come  which  will  be  worth  reading,  I 
doubt.  The  most  notable  work  of  the 
spring  season,  I  hazard,  will  be  Lytton 
Strachey's  "Queen  Victoria",  which  will 
be  out  here  in  April.    It  is  not  a  long 
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book,  but  it  is  bound  to  be  a  highly 
original  and  sardonic  work.  The  story 
told  here  is  that  Strachey  expected  to 
have  to  be  very  ruthless  with  the 
Queen,  and  as  he  progressed  found  so 
much  to  admire  in  her  character  that 
he  remained  to  praise.  May  it  be 
found  so !  But  I  was  never  one  to  be 
unduly  depressed  by  this  writer's  can- 
dor. Some  readers,  of  course,  think 
that  unless  a  work  is  adulatory  it 
is  disparagingly  intended.  Certainly 
Strachey's  estimates  were  devastat- 
ing; but  that  they  were  malicious  I 
would  deny  with  my  last  breath. 
Speaking  of  this,  I  am  reminded  that 
the  other  day,  when  a  man  was  speak- 
ing to  me  about  this  very  book,  he  said 
that  the  only  essay  in  "Eminent  Vic- 
torians" which  had  displeased  him  by 
its  unfairness  was  the  one  on  Dr.  Ar- 
nold. I  recalled,  as  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  legend  of  Arnold,  that  once, 
when  I  had  engaged  a  new  maidserv- 
ant, I  was  waited  upon  by  her  father, 
a  window-cleaner,  rather  drunk,  who 
told  me  that  he  had  perfect  confidence 
in  entrusting  his  daughter  to  my 
charge.  He  grew  commendatory.  He 
said,  referring  to  myself:  "I  know 
what  a  gentleman  is.  I  know  what 
Arnold  of  Rugby  means.' 


f» 


Another  conversational  effort  bears 
repetition  here.  The  other  day  I  met 
at  luncheon  a  clergyman.  He  lived  in 
Buckinghamshire.  I  asked  him  if  he 
knew  a  certain  village  in  South  Bucks. 
He  said,  "Yes;  but  not  well."  I  asked 
if  he  knew  Winslow,  a  village  in  North 
Bucks.  "Yes,"  he  said.  "That's  my 
district."  So  I  replied,  "Oh.  Do  you 
know  J.  D.  Beresford,  who  lives  there?" 
His  answer  overwhelmed  me.  It  was : 
"Yes,  by  name.  But  he's  in  the  hunt- 
ing set,  and  I  can't  afford  to  hunt!" 
What  a  strange  world  a  country 
clergyman  must  inhabit  if  he  does  not 


know  the  callings  of  his  more  notable 
parishioners ! 

Beresford's  new  novel,  "Revolu- 
tion", is  just  out  here,  and  is  getting 
respectful  reviews  on  account  of  its 
intellectual  distinction  and  general 
quality.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  future. 
Curious  how  impossible  it  is  for  re- 
viewers to  keep  out  of  their  notices  of 
a  book  their  temperamental  hostility 
to  certain  political  ideas.  They  do  not 
seem  able  to  judge  without  moral  or 
political  bias,  in  spite  of  all  the  nag- 
ging they  have  had  on  this  very  point. 
Beresford  recently  opened  a  sort  of 
public  debate  in  print  (in  "The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette" — from  February  7th 
"The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  Globe") 
on  the  subject  of  "The  Future  of  the 
Novel".  I  have  read  some  of  the 
opinions  expressed  by  prominent  au- 
thors. Most  of  them  seem  to  me  to  be 
very  silly;  but  of  course  most  of  these 
men  see  as  the  novel  of  the  future  only 
that  kind  of  novel  which  they  are 
themselves  hoping  to  be  able  to  write. 
It  is  another  case  of  bias.  How  can 
we  foresee  the  novel  of  the  future?  I 
suppose  I  see  as  much  current  fiction 
as  most  people,  and  I  am  sure  that  I 
cannot  observe  any  distinct  trend  in  it. 
There  is  much  imitation  of  older  writ- 
ers; but  little  originality  is  being 
shown  by  the  rank  and  file.  Of  course, 
the  truth  is  that  younger  men  are  not 
yet  emerging  as  novelists.  When  they 
get  a  lead  from  their  own  generation 
perhaps  something  may  be  done;  but 
until  that  day  comes  the  chance  of 
spotting  what  some  hypothetical  ge- 
nius is  going  to  do  is  remote.  No  such 
genius  with  a  really  creative  gift  is 
writing  novels  at  present.  May  he  soon 

begin. 

«  «  «  « 

Some  may  question  whether  there  is 
not  this  great  innovator  in  Aldous 
Huxley,  who  belongs  to  the  young  gen- 
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eration  and  is  writing  fiction.  I  ad- 
mire Huxley's  work  tremendously,  but 
he  has  not  yet  started  to  set  the  novel 
on  a  new  pair  of  legs.  When  his  novel 
comes,  which  I  hope  will  be  the  au- 
tunm,  it  wiU  be  found,  probably,  bril- 
liant indeed,  but  not  upon  a  line  which 
can  be  followed  with  advantage  by 
young  men  and  women  anxious  to  win 
their  spurs.  In  fact  I  suspect  that  it 
will  be  purely  eccentric,  for  it  is  being 
written  in  the  antique  manner  of 
Thomas  Love  Peacock.  Nothing  could 
be  less  rich  soil  for  a  "new"  novel. 
Only  Huxley  could  do  such  a  book  with 
effect.  Several  chapters  of  the  novel 
have  appeared  in  detached  form  in 
that  singular  periodical  "Coterie". 
"Ck)terie"  enshrines  much  of  the  best 
work  of  the  young  things,  and  it  is  not 
negligible.  But  it  deals  more  in  poetry 
than  in  prose  fiction,  and  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  fair  index  of  what  can  be 

done  in  that  direction. 

•  •  •  • 

As  I  write  a  strange  rumor  reaches 
me,  that  "The  Athenaeum"  may  be  sus- 
pended. I  hope  this  is  not  true.  "The 
Athenaeum",  even  when  it  has  been 
serious,  has  always  stood  for  honesty 
of  judgment.  It  has  shown  its  prefer- 
ences and  prejudices,  but  in  a  per- 
fectly open  way,  and  the  tone  of  its  re- 
views has  always  been  fair,  and  not 
obscurantist.  The  paper  has  been  also, 
on  the  whole,  exceptionally  well  writ- 
ten. If  "The  Athenaeum"  goes  we  shall 
only  have  left  "The  Times  Literary 
Supplement"  and  "The  London  Mer- 
cury", neither  of  which  quite  fills  the 
particular  blank  left  by  "The  Athe- 
naeum", although  both  have  qualities 
to  which  the  other  paper  makes  no 
claim.  Purely  literary  journalism  in 
England  has  never  in  recent  years 
flourished  with  any  vigor.  The  ad- 
mixture of  politics,  which  tends  to 
drive  literature  into  a  badly-handled 


department  in  the  back  pages  of  the 
paper,  where  reviews  appear  often 
months  after  the  books  with  which 
they  deal  are  forgotten,  is  regarded  as 
a  necessity.  And  even  so,  I  question 
whether  the  sales  of  all  the  weekly  po- 
litical-cum-literary  weeklies  are  any- 
thing to  lose  one's  head  about.  The 
smallness  of  such  sales  is  a  source  of 
constant  wonder  to  me.  "The  Specta- 
tor", I  suppose,  is  still  the  biggest  of 
them  all,  although  "The  Spectator"  is 
not  bright  reading.  Of  some  of  the 
other  weeklies  I  can  see  no  trace  of 
any  sale.  In  fact  it  almost  seems  as  if 
they  must  live  upon  some  bountiful 
proprietors,  unless  they  have  some  se- 
cret undiscoverable  public  of  which 
one  can  form  no  conception.  A  great 
feature  of  the  sales  of  all  the  weekly, 
monthly,  and  quarterly  reviews  is  the 
uncanceled  subscription  carried  on 
from  year  to  year  by  many  a  local 
club,  literary  institution,  or  library. 
It  is  for  such  a  nucleus  that  promoters 
of  new  periodicals  of  a  similar  class 
must  sigh.  But  such  institutions  are 
very  conservative,  and  just  as  they  do 
not  cancel  subscriptions,  so  they  do  not 
embark  upon  subscriptions  to  new 
ventures.  I  know  one  editor  who  has 
for  years  been  campaigning  to  have  a 
copy  of  his  paper  on  view  in  the  smok- 
ing room  of  his  own  club.  If  it  is 
there  now  the  new  phase  must  be  due 
in  good  part  to  the  friendly  interven- 
tion of  a  rival  editor. 

*  «  «  « 

It  will  be  good  news  for  his  innu- 
merable American  admirers  that  Sir 
Harry  Johnston  has  not  long  com- 
pleted a  new  novel  dealing  with  life  in 
East  Africa.  The  book,  which  is  called 
"The  Man  Who  Did  the  Right  Thing", 
will  be  published  this  spring  by  the 
Macmillan  Company.  It  was  remarked 
to  me  the  other  day,  not  in  reference 
to   Sir   Harry  Johnston's   novel  but 
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with  a  general  application,  that  while 
Americans  readily  welcome  English 
fiction,  English  people  are  extremely 
shy  of  American  books  of  any  kind  at 
all.  There  is  something  wrong  here; 
but  some  of  the  blame  attaches,  per- 
haps, to  the  kind  of  novel  which  the 
best  writers  are  producing  at  present 
in  the  United  States.  These  books, 
close  studies  of  civic  life,  are  all  but 
unintelligible  to  English  readers.  But 
there  are  some  singular  contrasts.  We 
take  to  our  hearts  men  such  as  Herges- 
heimer;  but  we  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Willa  Gather  or  James  Branch 
Cabell.  What  the  cause  is  I  cannot 
say,  unless  it  is  that  English  readers 
do  not  much  care  about  merit,  but 
only  for  particular  individualities. 
That  standard  is  the  one  which  we  no- 
tice in  the  rise  of  our  own  novelists. 
But  when  we  do  take  to  an  American 
writer  we  sometimes,  very  late  in  the 
day,  do  the  thing  thoroughly.  This  is 
the  case  with  "0.  Henry".  In  days 
gone  by  vain  attempts  were  made  to 
sell  his  tales  to  English  magazine  edi- 
tors. Do  you  suppose  these  attempts 
were  successful?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  see  that  several  of 
the  English  magazines  now  issue 
stories  of  palpably  American  origin. 
Edgar  Rice  Burroughs  is  a  case  where 
early  neglect  has  been  followed  by 
something  approaching  rapture.  No 
prejudice  seems  to  stop  the  success  of 
American  plays  and  American  films. 
I  therefore  attribute  the  whole  neglect 
of  American  novels  to  some  curious 
difference  in  the  taste  of  English  and 
American  readers.  That  this  is  a  sat- 
isfactory explanation  I  do  not  pretend. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  of  any  other. 
•  •  «  • 

What  points  this  perplexity  is  the 
strange  success  here  of  the  dramatized 
version  of  "The  Charm  School",  a 
novel  of  which  we  had  not  heard.  That 


the  book  will  now  have  a  vogue  here  I 
do  not  doubt,  and  the  author  will  also 
probably  find  in  its  train  a  vogue  for 
her  other  works.  It  is  true  that  the 
play  is  well  acted,  by  some  popular 
players ;  but  the  success  of  a  play  does 
not  depend  solely  upon  such  things. 
Otherwise  we  should  be  able  to  fill  our 
theatres  with  homegrown  messes.  It 
must  be  that  we  go  to  the  theatres  and 
the  picture  houses  in  a  spirit  different 
from  that  in  which  we  choose  our  fic- 
tion. But  we  have  made  much  of  Jean 
Webster  and  Gene  Stratton-Porter, 
and  the  latter  has  not  had  any  the- 
atrical success  that  I  know  of. 

Talking  of  theatres  reminds  me  that 
the  new  performance  of  "The  Tem- 
pest" is  being  much  discussed.  It  is 
probably  the  most  multifariously  con- 
cocted stew  that  has  ever  been  cooked 
of  any  Shakespearian  piece.  So  many 
different  artists  and  costumiers  have 
been  allowed  a  free  hand,  that  one 
scene  no  more  follows  upon  the  style 
of  its  predecessor  than  1921  follows 
upon  1850.  The  mixture  has  led  to 
great  amusement,  but  the  press  of  this 
production  has  been  as  various  as  its 
own  ingredients.  The  Tree  name  is  a 
great  one  to  conjure  with,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  play  will  have  a  run.  But  it 
is  certainly  a  peculiar  show,  and  I 
doubt  whether  it  will  serve  to  do  more 
than  amuse  the  public  for  a  short  time. 
Most  of  the  poetry  of  "The  Tempest" 
has  been  lost  in  the  lavishness  of  the 
presentation,  and  even  London  theat- 
rical audiences  will  come  to  that  con- 
clusion before  long.  I  am  reinforced 
in  my  opinion  by  that  of  an  ingenuous 
young  man  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
naively  said  that  he  had  looked  for- 
ward to  this  particular  show  more 
than  he  could  remember  having  looked 
forward  to  anything  for  years.  His 
verdict  was  distinctly  adverse. 

SIMON  PURE 
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IN  the  course  of  nature  spring  will 
soon  melt  the  snow  on  the  Vermont 
hills»  if  it  has  not  already  accomplished 
that  feat»  whereupon  the  brooks  will 
flood  the  valleys,  and  Robert  Frost, 
watching  the  budding  trees  from  his 
new  house  on  the  Shaftsbury  line,  will 
write  a  ditty  to  "Nature  Triumphant". 
In  February,  however,  there  were 
few  signs  of  spring  at  the  Frost  man- 
sion. We  had  come  perilously  along 
an  innocent-appearing  road  from  Ben- 
nington. The  ruddy-cheeked  chauf- 
feur of  our  chariot,  obviously  more 
used  to  the  hay-wagon  than  the  flivver, 
said  as  we  took  a  bump  and  a  long 
skid,  "It's  queer  how  snow  has  a  habit 
uh  hidin'  things,  ain't  it?"  In  the 
midst  of  drifting  snows,  then,  we 
found  Mr.  Frost,  and  farther  along  the 
same  road  at  Arlington,  Dorothy  Can- 
field  Fisher,  busily  correcting  proofs 
on  her  new  novel  "The  Brimming 
Cup".  They  seemed  to  lap  eagerly 
what  few  crumbs  of  book  news  we 
could  give.  Now,  however,  the  pub- 
lishers' catalogues  are  probably  flood- 
ing them,  together  with  the  April 
freshets. 

Well,  Mr.  Frost  and  Mrs.  Fisher, 
perhaps  you  will  not  find  the  moment 
(alas,  it  will  take  you  longer  than 
that)  to  extract  the  meat  from  that 
maze  of  euphuistical  print.  Shall  I 
attempt  to  mention  only  a  few?  Any 
published  list  is  sure  to  be  inadequate. 
May  I  hope,  only,  that  I  do  not  omit 
your  favorites,  and  that  I  suggest  one 
or  two  worthy  newcomers?  It  is  a 
long,  long  list,  and  the  space  is  small. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  de- 
light and  surprise  in  the  publishing 
world.    The  discouragement  of  heavy 


manufacturing  costs,  not  yet  percep- 
tibly lightened,  has  not  stopped  the 
output  of  books.  In  the  fall  there  was 
perhaps  a  slight  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  on  the  lists.  This 
spring,  though,  we  are  forging  strong- 
ly  ahead.  A  year  that  has  given  us 
our  crop  of  new  American  novels  is  in- 
deed significant.  Our  wartime  tastes 
have  been  changing  appreciably.  We 
are  no  longer  very  greatly  interested 
in  spiritualism,  and  the  ordinary  edi- 
tor and  publisher  looks  with  horror  on 
a  book  which  has,  even  for  its  remote 
background,  the  war.  Later,  a  point 
on  this.  Travel  books  are  again  being 
read,  and  the  summer  will  be  made  ter- 
rible for  Europe  by  the  conventional 
American  tourist.  Most  of  our  au- 
thors are  leaving  New  York  City ;  the 
older  ones  going  invariably  to  the  mine 
of  movie  gold  at  Hollywood,  the 
younger  ones  nursing  their  revolted 
spirits  in  foreign  lands  where  blue 
laws  are  unknown.  We  may  therefore 
expect  the  fall  lists  to  include  at  least 
one  great  Hollywood  novel  and  any 
number  of  foreign  "impressions". 

Fiction  overwhelms  one;  and  in 
spite  of  what  some  people  believe  to  be 
a  change  in  the  desires  of  our  reading 
public,  manifested  by  the  success  of 
"Main  Street"  and  the  other  great 
four,  the  book  jackets  still  flaunt  pur- 
ples and  yellows  like  mad  forest  flow- 
ers of  the  Hebrides — or  perhaps 
Afric's  climes  is  the  phrase.  Fortu-» 
nately  all  covers  do  not  resemble  all 
jackets,  and  what's  within  has  little 
relation  either  to  jacket  or  cover. 
Many  of  the  old  names  persist:  the 
Lincolns,  Joseph  and  Natalie;  Tark- 
ington,  Kelland,  and  I.  A.  R.  Wylie; 
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Morley,  Oppenheim,  Marshall,  Phill- 
pottSy  and  Eleanor  Porter;  Aumonier, 
SidfiTwick,  Chambers,  the  Williamsons, 
Honors  Willsie,  Ethel  M.  Dell»  and 
Sara  Ware  Bassett.  Let's  made  a  song 
of  them.  Give  'em  the  proper  rhythm 
and  swing  along:  Carolyn  Wells  and 
Harry  Leon  Wilson,  Inez  Haynes  Ir- 
win and  Fannie  Hurst,  Hal  G.  Evarts 
and  James  Oliver  Curwood,  Stephen 
McKenna  and  Thomas  Burke,  H.  de 
Vere  Stacpoole  and  Grace  Livingston 
Hill,  W.  Somerset  Maugham,  Octavus 
Roy  Cohen,  and  H.  Rider  Haggard. 

At  least  three  poets  have  turned 
novelist  in  spite  of  what  some  review- 
ers thought  of  "Mitch  Miller".  Now, 
I  liked  young  Mitch;  but  that's  an- 
other matter.  Berton  Braley  chal- 
lenges the  movies  with  "The  Sheriff  of 
Silver  Bow";  Mary  Carolyn  Davies 
has  a  most  provocative  title,  "The 
Husband  Test" ;  but  I  shall  be  partial 
to  Eunice  Tietjens  of  Chicago,  "Po- 
etry" fame.  My  parrot  has  an  excel- 
lent name — it  is  monosyllabic  but  ex- 
cellent nevertheless;  let  me  introduce 
the  novel  and  the  parrot  (or  rather 
parakeet,  green  with  orange  about  the 
eyes)— "Jake". 

The  new  Walpole  novel  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  Joseph  Hergesheimer  and  will 
bear  the  motto:  "After  they  were 
blown  up,  they  were  blown  down  again, 
and  then  had  to  pause  for  a  moment  to 
get  their  breath" — ^whatever  that  may 
mean.  Frank  Swinnerton  tells  us  that 
"They  Went"  by  Norman  Douglas  was 
one  of  the  extraordinary  books  of  the 
year  in  England.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  trying  to  fathom  what  is  said 
to  be  a  brilliant  but  a  difficult  book. 
A  first  novel  by  Gerald  Cumber- 
land should  be  interesting  if  "The 
Poisoner"  has  any  of  the  biting  qual- 
ity of  his  earlier  sketches.  As  for  C. 
Kay  Scott  with  his  tirade  against  the 
mother-in-law,  "Blind  Mice"  will  go 


under  my  pillow.  Announcements  are 
marvelous  things.  I  shall  read  "Tawi 
Tawi"  by  Louise  Dodge.  Listen  to 
this: 

A  story  of  the  rivalry  of  two  brave  men  for 
the  hand  of  a  beautiful  Spaniard,  which  begins 
on  the  Mexican  border,  shifts  to  an  island  in 
the  Philippines  and  concludes  in  its  original 
scene. 

Again,  the  description  of  Oldmea- 
dow's  "The  Hare"  is,  what  shall  I  say, 
beguiling? — "the  intimate  and  appeal- 
ing story  of  a  young  man  in  love  with 
life,  with  music,  with  a  woman,  and 
with  God."  Does  it  perhaps  have  an 
old-fashioned  sound?  The  same  qual- 
ity somehow  speaks  from  the  an- 
nouncement of  Coningsby  Dawson's 
new  story;  "it  is  the  kind  of  story 
that  plays  softly  on  the  heartstrings." 

Captain  Bone's  "The  Brassbounder" 
is  to  be  reissued  this  spring.  Because 
I  have  already  read  "Zell",  this  will  be 
the  first  book  I  shall  put  on  my  five- 
foot  shelf  for  summer.  Joseph  Con- 
rad is  said  to  have  recommended  it 
highly.  Bone  knows  the  sea  in  all  its 
fascination.  It  is  the  story  of  his  own 
apprenticeship  in  the  days  of  the  sail- 
ing ship.  It  must  be  read.  Then  there 
will  be  "The  Seventh  Angel"  because 
Alexander  Black's  "The  Great  Desire" 
was  such  an  acute  study  of  New  York 
life;  Swinnerton's  "Coquette",  the 
story  of  eighteen  months  in  the  life  of 
a  dressmaker's  assistant;  D.  H.  Law- 
rence's "The  Lost  Girl",  because  they 
tell  me  it  is  better  and  far  more  savory 
than  "The  Rainbow";  Meade  Minni- 
gerode's  "The  Big  Year",  because  I'm 
still  partial  to  Yale;  another  pos- 
thumous De  Morgan,  finished  by  his 
wife;  Cabell's  "Figures  of  Earth"; 
Sir  Harry  Johnston's  "The  Man  Who 
Did  the  Right  Thing";  Romain  Rol- 
land's  "Clerarabault" ;  Knut  Hamsun's 
"Growth  of  the  Soil"  (even  though  it 
does  cost  five  dollars) ;  Harold  Wal- 
do's "Stash  of  the  Marsh  Country", 
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because  they  tell  me  it  is  a  promising 
first  novel  by  a  young  American.  With 
these,  and  the  two  short-story  collec- 
tions (0.  Henry  and  O'Brien  respec- 
tively), I  shall  be  content.  Perhaps 
I've  missed  some  of  the  best,  but  there 
isn't  room  for  many  more  on  the  shelf 
or  in  my  porch  hanmiock. 

Far  from  each  other  in  content  and 
atmosphere  are  "Paul  Gauguin's  Inti- 
mate Journals"  and  "A  Friend's 
Chronicle".  Elinor  and  Van  Wyck 
Brooks  have  translated  the  "Journals", 
while  the  other  book  is  William  Allen 
White's  sketch  of  Roosevelt.  Van 
Wyck  Brooks  stands  very  near  the  top 
in  the  ranks  of  young  and  independent 
American  critics,  while  the  sage  of 
Emporia  is  one  of  the  kindliest  of  the 
older  school.  If  we  could  have  no 
other  biographies  we  would  choose 
these  twain.  Still,  there  is  Raymond 
Weaver's  "Life  of  Herman  Melville"; 
and  we  not  only  like  Mr.  Weaver's  clar- 
ity of  style  but  know  that  there  must 
be  much  that  is  thrilling  in  the  doings 
of  that  old  chronicler  of  the  South 
Seas  for  one  who  has  had  access  to 
much  hitherto  unpublished  material. 
Marie  Duclaux  knows  French  litera- 
ture and  she  has  written  vividly  of  it 
in  the  past.  Her  "Victor  Hugo"  and 
Louis  Barthou's  "A  Poet's  Loves" 
doubtless  will  be  read  by  many  lovers 
of  the  'great  Frenchman,  many  who 
will  not  find  "The  First  One  Hundred 
Noted  Men  and  Women  of  the  Screen" 
important.  Of  course,  you  say,  vice 
versa.    True. 

The  essayists  of  spring  seem  to  be 
more  genial  than  biting.  Possibly 
Paul  Elmer  More  will  quarrel  if 
placed  on  the  same  shelf  with  Hiber- 
nian Francis  Hackett;  and  Israel 
Zangwill  offers  an  entertaining  con- 
trast to  the  dun-robed  faint-voiced 
Tagore;  but  I'm  inclined  to  think  that 
HoUiday  and  Grossmith,  Kilmer  and 


T.  S.  Eliot,  J.  Middleton  Murry  and 
Arnold  Bennett  will  do  very  well  to- 
gether or  carefully  scattered  to  give  a 
certain  "tone"  to  your  new  shelves. 
They  will  have  little  about  which  to 
dispute.  Forgive  me  my  lack  of  fond- 
ness for  most  essayists.  Undoubtedly 
you'll  enjoy  all  of  the  above.  Person- 
ally, I  shall  read  Austin  Dobson's 
"Later  Essays". 

Bryce's  "Modem  Democracies", 
Adams's  "The  Founding  of  New  Eng- 
land", and  McGrath's  "The  American 
Background"  are  three  books  to  read 
if  the  determination  to  be  well-in- 
formed persists.  Charles  Seymour's 
"Wilson  and  the  World  War"  should 
be  a  vivid  analysis  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. As  for  other  war  books  ?  We 
are  ready,  don't  you  think,  for  the  re- 
actions of  the  younger  men  to  the 
war?  Some  of  us  are  hoping  so,  for 
there  are  great  stories  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  stirring  in  the  minds  of  for- 
mer soldiers.  Several  general  books 
there  are  this  spring,  Lansing  and 
General  von  Bemhardi,  General  Mit- 
chell of  the  Air  Force,  and  Field-Mar- 
shal von  Hindenburg.  But  the  book 
I  want  is  the  diary  of  an  American 
buck  private  who  saw  the  war  "as 
was".  Would  there  be  a  house  cour- 
ageous enough  to  publish  it? 

Glancing  through  advance  sheets  of 
Frederic  C.  Howe's  "Revolution  and 
Democracy",  I  should  say  that  it  would 
be  likely  to  provoke  discussion.  G. 
D.  H.  Cole  is  a  clear  thinker  and  a 
clear  writer.  Shall  we  mention  his 
"Guild  Socialism"  in  the  same  breath 
with  President  Harding's  "Our  Com- 
mon Country"?  It  is  not  treasonable. 
Take  your  pick. 

Several  titles  in  poetry  and  drama 
stand  out  boldly,  notably:  Edwin  Ar- 
lington Robinson's  "Avon's  Harvest", 
"A  New  Long  Poem"  by  John  Mase- 
field,  Miss  Lowell  again,  and  Eugene 
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O'Neill's  volume  of  plays.  Alas,  did  I 
very  nearly  forget  the  much-heralded 
last  drama  of  G.  B.  S.?  One  awaits 
''Back  to  Methuselah"  with  breathless 
interest.  "Legends",  Miss  Lowell's 
new  volume,  the  first  since  she  changed 
publishers,  is  a  series  of  moving  dra- 
matic portraits:  Peruvian,  Indian, 
New  England  dialect,  and  what  not. 
Some  of  them  I  have  heard.  They  are 
as  stirringly  dramatic  as  anything  she 
has  ever  written,  and  hold  the  imag- 
ination with  swinging  rhythms  and 
striking  images.  Leonora  Speyer  and 
David  Morton,  both  already  well  known 
for  magazine  verse,  will  have  first  vol- 
umes. A  unique  experiment  is  Flor- 
ence Hudson  Botsford's  "The  Folk 
Songs  of  Many  Peoples",  for  she  has 
enlisted  the  aid  of  a  group  of  Ameri- 
can poets  to  arrange  the  words. 

For  travel  one  would  naturally 
choose  first,  Roy  Chapman  Andrews's 
"Across  Mongolian  Plains"  and  Fred- 
erick O'Brien's  "Mystic  Isles  of  the 
South  Seas".  Some  folk  will  tell  you 
that  the  demand  for  South  Sea  litera- 
ture is  soon  to  ebb.  Let  them  tell.  As 
long  as  spring  is  in  the  air,  and  visions 
of  waving  palms,  soft  limbs,  and  coral 


strands  are  in  the  minds  of  youth,  we 
shall  read  O'Brien  and  Melville,  Mac- 
Quarrie  and  the  rest,  and  curse  the 
subway  train  that  brings  us  evilly  to  a 
filled  desk  in  the  morning.  There  will 
be  a  reprint  of  McFee's  "An  Ocean 
Tramp"  and  a  colorful  adventure  by 
R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham  called 
"Cartagena  and  the  Banks  of  the 
Sinu";  and  for  "Americans  first", 
"Utah,  the  Land  of  Blossoming  Val- 
leys". I'd  rather  loaf  down  Long 
Island  any  day  than  read  Charles  Han- 
son Towne  on  this  subject;  but  that  is 
not  an  insult.  Lacking  the  time  to 
walk,  I  shall  read  Mr.  Towne's  adven- 
tures in  walking.  How  in  Heaven's 
name  did  he  avoid  being  killed  by  the 
aristocratic  wheel  of  a  limousine  or 
the  nonchalant  motorcycle  of  a  pursu- 
ing "cop"?  When  I  have  read,  I  shall 
know. 

It's  summer  soon,  and  we're  off  for 
camp.  Let's  take  very  especially  in  our 
kit  bag.  Chick  Evans  on  golf,  Tilden 
on  tennis,  and — Don  Marquis,  both 
poems  and  essays.  With  these  we 
shall  have  a  happy  vacation,  if  there  is 
a  vacation  for  busy  editors.  As  for 
you?  Well,  I  generously  wish  you  the 
summer  leisure  to  read  them  all. 

/.  F. 


TWO'MEDICINE  LAKE 
By  Mary  Carolyn  Davies 


THE  mountains  cast  themselves  within  the  lake 
And  lie  there  still  and  beautiful ;  the  gray 
Dim  surface  of  the  water  goes  its  way, 
Silently  as  a  mourner,  not  to  wake 
Their  sleep  of  death.    The  clouds  who  loved  them,  leave 
The  heavens  that  are  their  house,  because  they  grieve. 
For  death's  old  loneliness  to  make  amends 
They  lay  themselves  to  sleep,  beside  their  friends. 


THE  CURIOUS  CASE  OF  KENELM  DIGBY 

By  Christopher  Morley 


(Concluded  from  the  March  issue,) 


IN  the  clarid  blue  of  the  evening  that 
blazing  gully  of  light  seemed  to 
foam  and  bubble  with  preposterous 
fire.  Chop  suey  restaurants  threw  out 
crawling  streamers  of  red  and  yellow 
brilliance;  against  the  peacock  green 
of  the  western  sky  the  queer  church 
at  the  comer  of  Seventy-ninth,  with 
the  oriental  pinnacle  and  truncated 
belfry  rising  above  its  solid  Baptist 
wings,  seemed  like  the  offspring  of 
some  reckless  marriage  of  two  infatu- 
ated architects,  one  Jewish  and  one 
Calvinist.  It  was  a  fitting  silhouette, 
I  thought,  congruent  with  an  evening 
of  such  wild  humors.  Guinea  pigs  for 
supper,  how  original  and  enlivening! 
"Are  guinea  pigs  properly  kosher?"  I 
asked  sarcastically. 

Dulcet  paid  no  heed,  but  holding  my 
arm  urged  me  along  the  pavement  to 
an  animal  shop  on  the  western  side  of 
Broadway.  The  window  was  full  of 
puppies  and  long-haired  cats.  All 
down  the  aisle  of  the  establishment 
were  tiers  of  birdcages,  covered  with 
curtains  while  the  birds  slept.  In 
lucid  bowls  goldfish  pursued  their  glit- 
tering and  unprofitable  round. 

"Those  guinea  pigs  I  ordered,"  said 
Dulcet  to  the  man,  "are  they  ready?" 

"All  ready,  sir,"  he  said,  and  took 
out  a  cage  from  under  the  counter. 
"Very  fine  pigs,  sir,  strong  and 
hearty ;  they  will  stand  a  great  deal." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  with  a  wild  desire  to 
shout  with  laughter.    "But  will  they 


stand  being  eaten?     They  will  find 
that  rather  trying,  I  fancy." 

Dulcet  tapped  his  forehead,  and  the 
dealer  smiled  indulgently.  My  com- 
panion took  the  cage,  paid  some 
money,  and  sped  outdoors  again.  I 
made  no  further  comment,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  were  in  Dulcet's  apart- 
ment. 

"You  have  no  kitchenette  here,  have 
you?"  I  protested.  "Or  do  we  devour 
them  raw?  Oh,  I  see,  you  have  a  camp 
oven.    How  ingenious !" 

He  had  put  on  the  table  a  large  tin 
box.  With  complete  seriousness  he 
now  produced  a  small  spirit  lamp,  over 
which  he  fitted  a  little  basket  of  fine 
wire  mesh.  When  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  was  lit,  it  played  upon  the  basket, 
which  was  supported  by  legs  at  just 
the  right  height.  He  now  put  the  un- 
suspecting guinea  pigs  into  the  tin 
box,  which  was  shaped  like  a  rural 
free  delivery  letter-box,  with  a  hinged 
door  opening  at  one  end.  He  took  the 
spirit  lamp  with  its  attached  basket 
and  pushed  the  contraption  carefully 
into  the  box  with  the  pigs.  Then  he 
opened  both  windows  in  the  room. 

"Admirable,"  I  exclaimed.  "Like 
those  much  advertised  cigarettes,  they 
will  be  toasted.  But  won't  it  take  a 
long  time?" 

"Don't  be  an  ass,"  he  said. 

He  went  to  his  desk,  and  took  out 
the  tin  of  Cartesian  Mixture  he  had 
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snatched  away  from  me  earlier  in  the 
evening. 

"Your  mention  of  those  cigarettes 
is  apt/'  he  said,. "for  in  this  case  also» 
the  fuel  is  tobacco.  Please  go  over  by 
the  window,  and  stay  there." 

I  watched,  somewhat  impressed  by 
the  gravity  of  his  manner.  From  the 
tin  of  tobacco  he  took  a  small  pinch  of 
mixture,  and  carefully  placed  it  in  the 
mesh  basket  above  the  lamp.  Reach- 
ing iiito  the  box,  he  lit  the  wick  of  the 
lamp  with  a  match,  and  hastily 
clapped  to  the  hinged  lid.  The  guinea 
pigs  seemed  to  be  awed  by  these  pro- 
ceedings, for  they  remained  quiet. 
Dulcet  joined  me  at  the  window,  and 
remarked  that  fresh  air  was  a  fine 
thing. 

We  waited  for  about  five  minutes, 
while  the  guinea  pig  oven  stood  quietly 
on  the  table. 

'Well,"  said  Dulcet  finally,  "we 
ought  to  be  able  to  see  whether  it 
rhymes  or  not." 

He  snatched  open  the  door  of  the 
tin  box,  and  skipped  away  from  it  in 
a  way  that  seemed  to  me  perfectly  in- 
sane. He  picked  up  a  pair  of  tongs 
from  the  fireplace,  and  standing  at  a 
distance,  lifted  out  the  lamp.  The  to- 
bacco was  smoking  strongly  in  its 
mesh  basket.  Holding  the  lamp  away 
from  him  with  the  tongs,  he  carried  it 
into  the  bathroom,  and  I  heard  him 
turn  on  the  water.  Then,  coming 
back,  he  inserted  the  tongs  into  the 
tin  box,  and  gingerly  withdrew  first 
one  guinea  pig  and  then  the  other. 
Both  were  calm  as  possible,  quite  dead. 
Looking  over  the  sill  to  see  that  the 
pavement  was  clear,  he  threw  the  tin 
box  into  the  street,  where  it  fell  with 
a  crash. 

"Surely  they're  not  cooked  al- 
ready?" I  said. 

"I  haven't  heard  from  the  doctor 
yet,"  he  said;    "but  he  promised  to 


ring  me  up  this  evening.  I'm  awfully 
sorry  to  have  delayed  your  dinner,  old 
man.  Meet  me  at  the  Lucerne  grill 
room,  Seventy-ninth  and  Amsterdam 
Avenue,  tomorrow  evening  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  we'll  eat  together.  You've 
been  a  great  help  to  me." 

"I  hope  the  doctor  is  a  mental  spe- 
cialist," I  said;  but  he  pushed  me 
gently  out  of  the  room.  "We'll  finish 
our  rhyme  at  dinner  tomorrow  eve- 
ning." 

I  went  out  into  the  night,  and  sor- 
rowfully visited  a  Hartford  Lunch. 

The  next  evening  I  was  at  the  Lu- 
cerne grill  promptly.  This  modest 
chop  house  was  one  of  Dulcet's  favor- 
ite resorts,  and  I  found  him  already 
sitting  in  one  of  the  alcoves  studying 
the  menu.  He  was  in  fine  spirits,  and 
his  quizzical  blue  eyes  shone  with  a 
healthy  lustre. 

"Are  you  armed?"  he  said,  mysteri- 
ously. 

"What,"  I  cried,  "are  we  going  to  do 
some  more  guinea  pigs  to  death?  It 
was  cruel.  I  have  scruples  against 
taking  innocent  lives.  Besides,  your 
experiment  proved  nothing.  Those 
pigs  would  have  died  anyway,  shut  up 
in  an  air-tight  box  like  that." 

"Stuff !"  he  said.  "The  box  was  not 
hermetic.  I  had  left  small  apertures: 
there  was  plenty  of  oxygen.  No,  it 
was  not  the  confinement  in  the  tin  box 
that  killed  them.  After  you  had  gone, 
the  chemist  whom  I  had  consulted 
called  me  up.  My  suspicions  were 
sound.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  f  uma- 
cetic  acid?" 

This  is  going  to  be  terrible,  I 
thought  to  myself,  and  ordered  tender- 
loin steak,  well  done,  with  a  double 
order  of  hashed  brown  potatoes. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  of  fumacetic 
acid?"  he  repeated  relentlessly. 

"No,"  I  said  nervously. 

"It   is   a   deadly   and   little-known 
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drug/'  he  said,  "which  (so  the  chemist 
tells  me)  possesses  the  property  that 
when  vaporized  the  slightest  whiff  of 
it  causes  instant  death  if  inhaled  into 
the  lungs.  The  tobacco  in  that  tin 
had  been  doctored  with  it.  I  sent  the 
chemist  the  pipe  that  poor  Digby  was 
smoking  when  he  died,  and  he  analyzed 
what  was  left  in  the  bowl.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever.  He  was  poisoned 
in  that  way.  I  tell  you,  my  profes- 
sional duty  as  a  literary  agent  requires 
that  in  my  clients'  interest  I  should 
sift  this  thing  to  the  bottom.  It  may 
explain  some  of  those  earlier  deaths 
that  baffled  the  Authors'  League." 

"But  Mrs.  Carboy,  surely,  did  not 
smoke,"  I  was  about  to  say;  but  I 
checked  myself  in  time. 

"Dove,"  I  said,  "you  are  superb. 
But  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how  you 
worked  the  thing  out.  What  was  it 
that  first  aroused  your  suspicions?  If 
it  had  not  been  for  you,  I  should  never 
have  guessed  anything  wrong." 

"Of  course,"  he  said  grimly,  "it  was 
that  murderous  placard  in  the  laundry 
window,  and  that  is  to  your  credit,  for 
you  noticed  it.  That  was  the  one  thing 
that  made  plain  the  whole  complicated 
business.  Naturally  I  suspected  the 
tobacco  from  the  first,  for  (as  I  told 
you)  it  was  a  mixture  that  Digby 
never  smoked  ordinarily.  But  when  I 
heard  that  that  eccentric  and  damna- 
ble placard  had  been  put  there  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  tobacconist  next 
door,  and  then  found  that  the  tobac- 
conist was  also  a  bookseller,  I  knew 
the  worst.  I  have  spent  today  in 
rounding  up  the  threads,  and  I  think 
I  may  say  without  vainglory  that  the 
miscreant  is  in  my  power." 

"But  the  man  standing  on  one  leg?" 
I  said  puzzled.  "What  was  he  up  to, 
and  why  did  he  run?" 

Dulcet's  face  shone  with  quiet  tri- 
umph. 


"I  told  you",  he  said,  "to  look  for  a 
nervous  man  smoking  Cartesian  Mix- 
ture. That  tobacconist,  Basswood, 
smokes  Cartesian.  It  is  a  very  moist, 
sticky  blend,  as  you  know.  It  can  only 
be  shaken  out  of  the  pipe,  after  smok- 
ing, by  vigorously  knocking  the  bowl 
on  something  hard.  Very  well,  and  if 
there  is  no  stone  step  or  something 
of  that  sort  handy,  what  will  a  smoker 
tap  his  pipe  on?  Why,  he  will  stand 
on  one  leg  and  knock  it  out  on  the 
lifted  heel  of  the  other.  And  his  run- 
ning away  when  you  addressed  him  so 
whimsically,  wasn't  that  a  pretty  good 
sign  of  nervousness — and  also  of  a 
guilty  and  doubtful  spirit?" 

He  finished  his  tumbler  of  near-beer 
that  has  made  Milwaukee  infamous, 
and  leaned  forward  earnestly. 

"You  know  very  well,"  he  said,  "that 
that  laundryman  would  never  have 
thought  of  his  grotesque  notice,  ad- 
dressed to  'Artists  and  Authors',  if 
someone  hadn't  suggested  it  to  him. 
Obviously  he  was  only  a  gull.  That 
card  was  intended  as  a  decoy,  to  lure 
Digby  away  from  his  room,  so  that 
Basswood  could  leave  the  poisoned  to- 
bacco for  him.  Basswood  had  studied 
Digby's  habits,  and  must  have  known 
that  that  notice  about  the  collars 
would  be  sure  to  catch  his  eye.  Now 
we  had  better  be  going.  The  police 
will  be  at  Basswood's  shop  at  eight 
o'clock." 

I  could  have  done  with  a  little  strong 
coffee,  but  he  haled  me  out  of  the  res- 
taurant, and  we  walked  up  Amsterdam 
Avenue.  How  little,  I  reflected,  did 
the  passersby,  hurrying  about  their 
kindly  and  innocent  concerns,  suspect 
our  dark  and  perilous  errand. 

"The  motive,  of  course",  said  Dulcet, 
"was  to  profit  by  the  increase  of  value 
Digby's  death  would  give  to  his  lit- 
erary work.    You  will  see  a  proof  of 
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that  in  a  moment.  Here  we  are.  Come 
on,  this  is  no  time  to  hang  back!" 

He  strode  into  the  brightly  lighted 
shop,  and  I  followed  with  a  clumsy  as- 
sumption of  carelessness.  I  must  con- 
fess that  my  eye  wandered  in  search 
of  suitable  cover  in  case  there  should 
be  any  gun  play. 

Mr.  Basswood  was  behind  his  coun- 
ter,  smoking  a  battered  looking  briar. 
One  side  of  the  bowl  was  worn  down 
nearly  half  an  inch  (from  repeated 
knocking  out  on  stone  steps,  I  sup- 
pose). He  was  a  fat,  cross-looking 
person,  with  a  black  jut  of  moustache 
and  a  small  vindictive  eye. 

"A  friend  told  me  about  your  book- 
shop/' said  Dulcet.  ''He  said  that  you 
sometimes  buy  books  and  manuscripts 
and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"Yes,  sometimes,"  said  Basswood, 
without  enthusiasm. 

"I  have  an  unpublished  story  of 
Kenelm  Digby's,"  said  Dulcet.  "It  is 
about  forty  pages  of  manuscript. 
What  would  you  give  for  that?" 

The  dealer's  eyes  brightened.  He 
took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
knocked  it  out  smartly  on  his  heel, 
tramping  on  the  glowing  cinders. 
Dulcet  looked  at  me  gravely. 

"Let  me  see  it,"  Basswood  said 
eagerly. 

"I  haven't  got  it  with  me.  But  give 
me  an  idea  what  it  would  be  worth  to 
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you. 

"If  it  is  genuine,  and  characteristic 
of  Digby^s  genius,"  said  Basswood 
slowly,  "I  would  give  you  two  hundred 
dollars  for  it." 

"Nonsense!"  said  Dulcet.  "It  isn't 
worth  half  that.  I  would  not  dream  of 
selling  it  for  more  than  seventy-five." 

Basswood  looked  startled. 

"I  guess  you  are  not  in  touch  with 
the  market  for  such  things,"  he  said. 
There  is  more  interest  among  col- 
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lectors  in  Digby's  work  than  in  any 
other  recent  writer.  Perhaps  you 
don't  realize  what  a  difference  his  sad 
death  has  made  in  the  prices  of  his 
editions.  It  is  very  regrettable,  but 
the  death  of  a  writer  of  that  kind  al- 
ways puts  a  premium  on  collectors' 
items,  because  there  will  never  be  any 
more  of  them." 

"Oh  I  see,"  said  Dulcet  politely.  "It 
is  his  death  that  has  made  the  differ- 
ence, is  it?" 

"Exactly." 

"Well,  then  I  suppose  this  manu-  ' 
script  is  worth  more  than  I  thought. 
By  the  way,  I  think  the  title  of  it  will 
interest  you.  It  is  called  The  Mystery 
of  the  Soft  Collars'  and  deals  with  a 
murder  that  took  place  on  Eighty-sec- 
ond Street." 

I  couldn't  help  admiring  the  glorious 
nonchalance  with  which  Dulcet  made 
this  remark,  gazing  the  dealer  straight 
in  the  eye.  Basswood's  face  was  a 
study,  and  his  cheek  was  pale  and 
greasy.  But  he  too  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable nerve. 

"I  don't  believe  it's  genuine,"  he 
said.  "That  doesn't  sound  to  me  like 
Digby's  style."  His  voice  shook  a 
little,  and  he  added :  "However,  if  it's 
as  interesting  as  it  sounds,  I  might 
pay  even  more  than  two  hundred  for 
it." 

"You  rascal !"  shouted  Dulcet.  "Do 
you  think  you  can  buy  me  off?  No, 
keep  your  hands  above  the  counter!" 

He  had  whipped  out  his  revolver, 
and  held  it  at  the  man's  face. 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Basswood,"  he  said. 
"Even  the  cleverest  of  us  make  mis- 
takes. Let  me  call  your  attention  to 
one  thing.  If  it  was  Digby's  death 
that  made  the  difference  in  the  values 
of  his  books,  how  is  it  that  this  bill 
from  your  printer,  for  that  new  cata- 
logue of  yours,  is  dated  ten  days  be- 
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fore  Digby  died?  I  picked  it  up  in 
your  bade  room  the  other  day.  Doesn't 
that  seem  to  show  that  you  knew,  ten 
days  before  the  event,  that  there  was 
going  to  be  a  sadden  boom  in  Dig- 
biana?  Ten  days  before  he  died  you 
were  multiplying  the  prices  of  the 
items  you  had  gathered.  Now,  you 
dog,  can  you  explain  that?" 

Basswood  shook,  but  still  he  clung 
to  his  hope. 

"Ill  give  you  a  thousand  for  that 
manuscript,"  he  said. 

''Ben,"  said  Dulcet  to  me,  "just  slip 
around  the  comer  and  whistle  three 
times.  The  police  are  waiting  on 
Eighty-fifth  Street." 

"There's  still  one  thing  that  puzzles 
me,"  I  said  to  Dulcet  late  that  night 
as  we  sat  in  his  room  for  a  final  smoke. 
"I  remember  that  before  we  discov- 
ered that  sign  in  the  laundry  you  said 
that  what  we  needed  to  do  was  to  find 
a  rhyme  between  tobacco  and  collar 


buttons.  Now  what  the  deuce  started 
you  off  on  collar  buttons?" 

He  smiled  patiently. 

"When  I  had  to  pack  up  poor  old 
Digby's  belongings,"  he  said,  "I  had 
the  sad  task  of  going  through  his  bu- 
reau drawers.  You  know  the  devilish 
little  buttons  that  the  manufacturers 
insist  on  putting  on  soft  collars.  They 
always  come  off  after  one  or  two  wash- 
ings, and  then  the  collar  collapses 
round  your  neck  into  an  object  of  slov- 
enly reproach.  Digby  was  a  bachelor, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  do  any  mend- 
ing for  him.  And  when  I  found  that 
every  one  of  his  soft  collars  had  its 
little  button  neatly  sewed  on,  I  knew 
there  was  something  wrong.  I  ask 
you,  wouldn't  that  have  aroused  the 
alarm  of  the  least  suspicious?" 

Up  to  the  present  time,  as  far  as  I 
know,  Basswood  remains  the  only 
bookseller  who  has  ever  been  electro- 
cuted. 
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ZeU,  The  Circus,  and  J.  C.  Squire 


When  a  man  tells  me  that  I  MUST  read 
a  hooJc,  it  immediately  and  mechanically 
finds  itself  on  my  index  expurgatorius.  One 
likes  to  he  led  more  subtly  to  his  reading. 
In  spite  of  this  well-known  psychological 
fact,  I  am  venturing  to  inaugurate  a  monthly 
space  in  which  to  recommend  a  small  num- 
ber of  volumes  to  your  attention.  They  wUl 
not  be  the  best  books  necessarilyf  nor  wUl 
they  always  be  the  ones  about  which  you 
are  most  enthusiastic,  for  in  spite  of  difficult 
publishing  problems  the  output  from  Amer- 
ican presses  is  still  strong  and  at  best  one 
can  skip  through  only  a  modest  proportion 
of  the  new  publications.  Delectation  alone 
wQl  be  my  criterion.  Others  may  offer  meat 
for  instruction  if  they  choose. 


"Zell"  (Knopf)  seems  not  only  the 
best  of  the  spring  novels,  but  the  most 
interesting  story  of  the  year.  It  is  a 
realistic  novel  by  Henry  G.  Aikman, 
a  young  American,  whose  first  novel 
"The  Groper"  was  published  in  1919. 
Avery  Zell  was  bom  in  a  small  flat 
above  a  drug  store  in  a  middle-western 
city.  His  father  made  cigars  and 
drank  heavily.  Life  had  miscast  his 
mother  hopelessly.  There  was  a  di- 
vorce.   Avery  and  his  sister  become 
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victims  of  the  resulting  difficulties. 
They  go  through  life  continually  op- 
pressed by  the  fact  of  their  own  medi- 
ocrity. Avery  drifts  into  marriage, 
finds  it  stagnation,  falls  in  love  with 
the  other  woman,  but  refuses  to  secure 
a  divorce  for  the  sake  of  Avery  Junior. 
Perhaps  this  is  commonplace  as  a  plot; 
but  so  powerfully  has  Aikman  drawn 
his  characters,  so  well  does  he  know 
the  trick  of  economizing  both  words 
and  incident,  so  fine  is  his  sense  of 
irony  and  humor,  that  Avery  Zell  en- 
thralls the  mind  on  every  page.  In  his 
next  novel  Aikman  will  probably  have 
ironed  out  certain  little  heavinesses  of 
style.  "Zell"  is  not  so  significant  a 
picture  of  American  life  as  ''Main 
Street",  but  it  shows  a  deeper  under- 
standing. Aikman  succeeds  in  being 
sympathetic,  even  when  he  is  poking 
the  most  fun.  For  some  time  to  come 
Avery  Zell — ^hopelessly  the  average 
American — ^will  probably  remain  the 
most  vivid  young  man  in  native  fiction. 
The  circus  has  an  appeal  almost  as 
general  in  America  as  chewing  gum, 
and  rather  more  legitimate.  Perhaps 
I'm  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  sawdust 
ring  because  Pat  Valdo,  the  boom- 
erang-throwing clown,  dressed  me  up 
in  bloomers  last  year  and  let  me  cavort 
for  an  afternoon  in  the  tinseled  roar 
of  Madison  Square  Garden.  Still,  I 
rather  think  that  the  lure  of  peanut 
call  and  balloon  whistle  is  so  integral 


a  part  of  the  American  mind  that 
"The  Ways  of  the  Circus"  by  George 
Conklin,  "Tamer  of  Lions"  (Harper), 
cannot  fail  to  appeal.  He  harks  back 
of  Bamum  and  Bailey  days  to  the 
John  O'Brien  show,  to  river  circuses 
on  the  Mississippi,  to  the  early  per- 
formances of  Dan  Rice,  that  clown-of- 
clowns.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  so- 
phisticated style,  do  not  read  this  book. 
It  is  told,  however,  directly  and  viv- 
idly. It  is  packed  with  anecdote  and 
atmosphere.  The  lion  becomes  as  fa- 
miliar as  Marantha,  the  family  tabby, 
and  I,  for  one,  had  always  wondered  if 
it  were  really  true  that  hyenas  eat 
their  own  tails.    Now  I  know  I 

J.  G.  Squire  cannot  be  accused  of 
narrowness  in  his  literary  sympathies. 
The  "Life  and  Letters"  (Doran)  is 
leisurely,  penetrating,  and  quietly 
amusing.  These  essays  by  the  editor 
of  "The  London  Mercury"  are  some  of 
them  reviews,  some  of  them  sketches. 
They  range  from  a  humorous  discus- 
sion of  the  split  infinitive  to  notes  on 
Shakespeariana.  They  include  appre- 
ciations of  such  widely  dissimilar  au- 
thors as  staid  Pope  and  flaming  Sax 
Rohmer,  and  this  keen  essayist's  ideas 
of  life  and  literature  are  usually 
stimulating  and  provocative.  For  a 
man  of  literary  tastes,  this  seems  an 
excellent  volume  to  put  on  the  table  in 
front  of  the  fire — an  essay  for  odd  mo- 
ments in  an  easy  chair. 

J.F. 


A  SHELF  OF  RECENT  BOOKS 


ON  GEORGE  JEAN  NATHAN— 

AND  PERHAPS  SOME 

OTHER  CRITICS  ? 

By  Arnold  Daly 

YOU  ask  me  to  review  Nathan's 
book,  "The  Theatre,  The  Drama, 
The  Girls".  Not  an  easy  task,  really. 
To  say  that  it  is  well  written  is  banal — 
that  is  to  be  expected.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  he  knows  the  theatre  so  much  bet- 
ter than  his  confreres  that  it  isn't  even 
a  race.  I  have  always  denied  that  he 
was  a  clever  critic,  but  frankly,  that 
was  due  to  cowardice;  I  always  feared 
that  if  I  praised  him  I  would  be  ac- 
cused of  returning  the  compliment.  He 
somehow  seems  to  think  that  I  am  a 
good  actor,  and  that  must  confound 
the  erudite,  distinguished  critic  on  the 
"Evening  Post"  at  least.  That  dear 
person  has  spent  his  life  wondering 
what  I  am  doing  on  the  stage  at  all,  at 
all. 

Strangely  enough,  it  is  not  Nathan's 
ability,  brilliancy,  or  knowledge  that 
impresses  one  most — it  is  his  courage. 
And  this  is  absurd,  and  should  not  be. 
But  then,  Henry  Irving  is  not  remem- 
bered, even  by  actors,  because  of  his 
great  ability.  No,  the  first  thought  in- 
variably is  some  anecdote  concerning 
his  giving  ten  pounds  to  a  needy  pro, 
an  act  a  drunken  sailor  could  accom- 
plish. When  Nathan  rips  into  a  man- 
ager's production  he  is  accused  of  hate, 
envy,  ignorance,  aforethought,  etc., 
etc.  Whereas  he  is  the  great  friend 
of  the  theatre.  I  assured  Mr.  Belasco, 
about  four  years  ago,  that  both  Nathan 
and  Sherwin  were  his  friends,  despite 
their  reviews  of  his  work:    they  ex- 


pected great  things  of  him.  It's  a  great 
compliment  to  expect  big  things  of  a 
man. 

Only  love  for  the  thing  could  make 
a  man  be  willing  to  suffer  the  terri- 
ble boredom  which  constant  playgo- 
ing  must  produce,  wading  constantly 
through  mediocrity  in  the  dogged 
search  for  the  jewel.  This  is  all  very 
well  for  the  man  who  can  do  no  better, 
but  Nathan  could  chuck  his  job  as 
critic  and  make  a  living  tomorrow  as  a 
humorous  writer.  Let  him  who  doubts 
this  bear  with  the  somewhat  academic 
tone  throughout  his  book  (the  note  "I 
know  this  and  I'm  telling  you") — ^the 
last  two  chapters  will  make  him  roar. 
Should  Nathan,  by  any  chance,  read 
over  the  last  ninety  pages,  he  would 
immediately  fire  himself  as  critic,  go 
to  Eaves  the  costumer  for  the  cap  and 
bells,  and  set  up  as  a  humorist. 

It's  in  his  knowledge  of  the  French, 
German,  and  English  stage,  as  well  as 
our  own,  that  the  man  must  be  admired ; 
that  knowledge  could  only  be  gained  on 
his  knees,  through  love  for  the  thing. 
When  he  says  that  acting  isn't  an  art, 
of  course  he  is  talking  arrant  rot — ^who 
could  doubt  it,  after  witnessing  a  per- 
formance by  the  great  Duse?  When 
he  says  that  actors  are  over-praised,  he 
is  quite  right.  Lester  Wallack  always 
asked  the  newspapers  not  to  mention 
his  juvenile  men — ^praise  turned  their 
heads.  On  the  other  hand,  needless 
damning  is  not  good  either.  Years 
ago,  I  told  Jim  Metcalfe  when  he  wrote 
for  "Life",  that  if  he  could  only  say 
"Bravo"  with  half  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  wrote  "Damn  it",  he  would  be 
a  useful,  constructive  critic.  Nowa- 
days, our  managers  only  want  caramel 
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criticism.  It's  not  good  for  the  the- 
atre ;  the  moment  the  public  ceases  to 
take  criticism  seriously  the  theatre  has 
lost  one  of  its  great  assets. 

In  the  February  number  of  "The 
Smart  Set"  Nathan  takes  the  jellied, 
gentle  scribe  of  the  New  York  "Times" 
to  task  for  his  Duchess-like  outpour- 
ings anent  the  invasion  from  the  East 
Side  and  other  mediocrities.  But  the 
over-enthusiastic  splash  of  adjectives 
indulged  in  by  the  Falstaffian  gentle- 
man referred  to,  seems  to  my  mind  not 
his  most  serious  fault.  Indeed,  if  any 
habit  of  his,  however  objectionable 
socially,  could  give  him  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  theatre,  I  for  one  would 
condone  it.  On  September  26  last,  in 
two  columns  of  complacent  review,  the 
learned  critic  of  the  "Times"  tells  us 
that  in  recent  years  no  actor  or  actress 
has  done  anything  for  the  American 
stage  except  Margaret  Anglin,  John 
Barrymore,  and  Walter  Hampden. 
Now  then,  I  take  second  place  to  no 
man  in  my  admiration  for  Miss  Anglin 
and  her  achievements.  Her  pluck,  her 
money,  and  ability  have  accomplished 
much — ^bless  her.  Mr.  Barrymore  has 
great  ability  and  has  had  some  luck.  I 
had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  tell 
him  that  he  would  be  a  serious  actor. 
He  laughed  at  me  then;  he  did  not 
know  how  far  one  hundred  per  cent 
earnestness  will  carry  a  man  who  has 
only  to  develop  a  natural  talent.  But 
has  Jack  ever  risked  one  penny  in  the 
American  theatre? — ask  him.  Mr. 
Hampden,  less  talented  by  far  than 
Jack — has  he?  Whereas,  every  news- 
boy knows  that  what  few  pennies  the 
writer  ever  received  from  the  theatre 
he  has  put  back.  This  week,  the  final 
check  in  payment  for  a  loan  to  keep 
"The  Master"  going  (when  fate 
stopped  the  game,  with  that  little  trick 
at  Roosevelt)  was  dispatched.  Shaw, 
the  One  Act  Theatre,  Paul  Hervieu, 


also  were  produced  at  my  expense. 
What  does  the  gentleman  mean  by  do- 
ing something  "for  the  theatre"? 
Where  was  he  then — sharpening  pen- 
cils in  his  freshman  year?  He,  like 
the  brilliant  critic  on  the  "Tribune", 
could  see  nothing  in  my  performance 
in  "The  Tavern"  except  that  I  was 
badly  dressed,  couldn't  sing,  couldn't 
act,  and  couldn't  dance.  The  "Trib- 
une" gentleman  also  resents  my  fat — 
yet  the  Biltmore  bath  scales  register 
a  scant  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 
Lucien  Guitry,  the  leading  actor  of 
France,  tips  the  scales  at  about  two 
fifty.  Even  so,  not  in  twenty-five  years 
has  a  Parisian  critic  referred  to  his 
size ;  they  confine  their  criticism  to  his 
acting.  I  mentioned  the  subject  to  an- 
other critic,  who  is  unprejudiced,  and 
I  think  fair,  remarking  that  I  thought 
the  song  and  dance  team  on  the 
"Times"  and  "Tribune"  guilty  of 
spleen.  He  answered,  "No,  ignorance" ; 
and  added,  "Are  they  weighing  acting 
nowadays?"  Duse  once  wrote  a  let- 
ter congratulating  me  on  a  perform- 
ance, and  thank  God  the  public,  judg- 
ing from  the  business,  seems  to  think 
there  is  hope;  and  the  dancing  pleased 
George  Cohan — ^and  he's  a  judge.  As 
to  the  singing,  we  admit  Caruso  need- 
n't worry. 

But  to  return  to  George  Jean,  the 
day  has  passed,  Monsieur,  when  the 
American  stage  need  blush.  Today,  it 
runs  first.  London  is  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  and  Paris,  Elizabeth.  That  is 
an  honest  opinion,  after  spending  six 
months  in  London  and  a  year  in  Paris. 
London  lives  on  memories,  and  Paris 
on  mediocrity.  One  thing  we  can  get 
from  abroad — the  fundamental  depths 
of  life  which  the  drama  of  the  Aus- 
trian and  German  dramatists  still  be- 
trays, whereas  our  boys,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Eugene  O'Neill,  still  pother 
about,  skirting  the  superficialities  of 
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life  in  play  making.  Nathan  is  right 
about  a  number  of  things  in  this  book 
—you  should  read  it — highly  divert- 
ing. He  is  right  about  Ziegfeld — he  is 
a  genius ;  but  then«  I  told  Sherwin  that 
years  ago.  He  must  have  told  Nathan. 
At  the  other  girl  shows  one  gets  a 
nausea  of  knees,  whereas  at  a  Ziegfeld 
show  one  would  be  pleased  to  meet 
every  woman  on  the  stage.  The  reason 
is  simple ;  there  is  a  note  of  innocence, 
something  unspoiled,  a  breath  of  fresh 
flowers — really.  Also,  Nathan  is  right 
about  women.  Ifs  absurd  to  believe 
that  Mencken  was  serious  when  he  said 
he  thought  them  cleverer  than  men. 
Methinks  he  was  "kidding"  Nathan. 
They  are  more  cunning;  ah,  yes.  Men- 
tally, man  is  a  logician — ^woman  a  mu- 
sician. 


The    Theatre,    The   Drama,   The   Girls.      By 
George  Jean  Nathan.     Alfred  A.  Knopf. 


MR.  BALFOUR  EXPLAINED 
By  David  Jayne  Hill 

r[IS  well-written  and  very  interest- 
ing book  is  not  so  much  a  biog- 
raphy, in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  as  a  study  of  British  politics 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  with  Mr. 
Balfour  represented  in  a  series  of 
tableaux  vivants  in  the  role  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  government  or  of  the  opposi- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  state  of 
British  party  control  at  the  time. 

This  method  of  treatment  is  well 
adapted  to  the  presentation  of  a  life  like 
that  of  Mr.  Balfour,  whose  entire  career 
has  been  closely  associated  with  the 
party  vicissitudes  of  Great  Britain.  As 
a  background  for  the  series  of  exhibits, 
in  which  each  chapter  represents  a 
new  aggregation  of  personages,  the 
author  has  sketched  an  imaginary  out- 
line of  what  might  be  designated  'the 


complete  statesman",  intended  to  serve 
as  a  standard  of  measurement  by 
which  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
statesmanship  are  judged.  ''When  per- 
ception, energy,  and  judgment  are 
present  in  the  same  individual  in  the 
highest  degree  and  in  perfect  blend- 
ing," writes  Mr.  Raymond,  "he  be- 
comes in  any  case  a  considerable,  and 
if  circumstances  favour,  an  epoch-mak- 
ing statesman :  such  men  were  Riche- 
lieu, Cavour,  and  (in  somewhat  coarser 
kind)  Bismarck." 

Mr.  Balfour  is  not  placed  by  Mr. 
Raymond  in  this  epoch-making  class, 
yet  beyond  dispute  he  belongs  to  the 
category  of  "a  considerable  states- 
man". In  the  twenty-three  untitled 
chapters  which  compose  this  book 
the  attributes  and  achievements  of  the 
subject  of  it  are  measured  upon  the 
scale  outlined  in  the  background  for 
this  purpose,  with  the  result  that  the 
author's  estimate  of  Mr.  Balfour's  pro- 
portions as  a  statesman  is  registered 
in  the  following  somewhat  paradoxical 
conclusion : 

He  has  always  been  credited  with  an  indefin- 
able superiority  over  his  performances.  They 
have  been  notable;  but  it  is  vaguely  felt  that 
the  man  is  more  notable  still ;  in  the  midst  of 
his  greatest  failures  he  was  more  interesting 
than  other  men  in  their  most  triumphant  suc- 
cess. With  others  the  "might-have-been"  is  a 
reproach ;  with  men  like  Mr.  Balfour  it  is  a 
tribute :   they  please  in  disappointing. 

This  paradox  is  rendered  intelligible 
if  one  considers  the  reasons  for  expect- 
ing great  things  of  Mr.  Balfour.  Al- 
though his  father's  family  was  not  an 
ancient  one,  his  grandfather  had  ac- 
quired an  ample  fortune  in  India  and 
his  mother.  Lady  Blanche  Gascoigne- 
Cecil,  was  the  daughter  of  the  second 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  sister  of  that 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  who  was  later  to  be- 
come the  Victorian  Burleigh.  Bom  on 
July  25,  1848,  on  the  estate  at  Whit- 
tinghame,   built    with    the    gold   his 
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grandfather  had  brought  from  India, 
Arthur  James  Balfour,  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Gam- 
bridge,  a  member  of  Parliament  at 
twenty-six  from  the  Borough  of  Hert- 
ford, then  almost  entirely  owned  by  the 
Cecil  family,  possessed  every  advan- 
tage and  awakened  every  expectation 
that  could  stimulate  an  aspirant  for  po- 
litical honors  in  Great  Britain. 

"At  Whittinghame",  says  his  biog- 
rapher, "he  moved  amid  a  deference 
almost  amounting  to  worship."  To  his 
family  pride  "he  added  a  curious  intel- 
lectual arrogance  which  is  visible  in 
his  earliest  speeches  and  is  never  quite 
absent  from  his  more  mature  utter- 
ances. A  profound  conviction  that 
what  is  popular  must  be  vulgar  seems 
to  have  been  his  from  a  very  tender 
age." 

Here  was  the  promise  of  all  that  ex- 
treme conservatism  could  desire,  but  it 
was  cast  upon  a  period  of  revolution  in 
English  life  which  rendered  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Balfour  chiefly  those  of  resist- 
ance to  an  ever  flowing  stream  of 
change.  His  parliamentary  leadership 
was  destined  to  take  on  the  character 
of  industriously  building  dams  to  ar- 
rest the  stream  which  was  constantly 
overflowing  them. 

In  domestic  politics  Mr.  Balfour's 
name  is  associated  with  no  great  and 
permanent  victory.  All  the  great  prob- 
lems of  his  time  have  been  solved  with- 
out him,  and  in  spite  of  him;  or,  like 
the  Irish  question,  in  which  he  inter- 
ested himself  deeply  on  a  theory  of  re- 
wards for  quiescence  and  penalties  for 
disturbance,  are  still  unsolved. 

If  there  is  anything  permanently 
great  in  Mr.  Balfour's  achievements  it 
is,  apparently,  in  the  realm  of  foreign 
policy.  At  heart  an  Imperialist,  he  has 
always  stood,  and  still  stands,  for  Brit- 
ish domination  wherever  it  is  possible 
without  too  much  risk.    In  this  he  rep- 


resents the  aspirations  of  Disraeli, 
without  his  boldness  in  playing  the 
game  and  taking  the  chances. 

The  deepest  impression  made  upon 
Mr.  Balfour  by  any  single  political 
personality  was  doubtless  that  made  by 
his  uncle.  Lord  Salisbury.  In  1878  he 
accompanied  his  uncle  to  the  Berlin 
Congress  as  his  private  secretary;  and 
up  to  1902,  when  he  himself  became 
Premier,  he  was  an  advocate  of  the  Sal- 
isbury policies  in  foreign  affairs,  in 
this  system  the  greed  of  Russia  and  the 
restlessness  of  France  were  considered 
the  two  real  dangers  to  British  im- 
perial progress,  and  a  "sleeping  part- 
nership" with  Prussia  was  the  most 
trusted  safeguard.  Bismarck  had  de- 
clared that  there  could  be  no  quarrel 
between  the  whale  and  the  elephant, 
and  this  was  true  so  long  as  the  ele- 
phant did  not  cultivate  aquatic  habits. 
According  to  Mr.  Raymond : 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
whole  character  of  British  life  for  nearly  forty 
years  was  determined  by  faith  in  the  Prussian 
military  tradition  and  confidence  that  there 
could  be  no  antagonism  between  Prussian  ambi- 
tions and  our  own. . . .  British  patriots  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
acutely  conscious  of  every  word  and  deed  of 
French  and  Russian  statesmen,  but  watched 
with  indifference  or  approval  the  consolidation 
of  the  great  Germanic  power. 

The  "place  in  the  sun"  which  Ger- 
many demanded  was  willingly  accord- 
ed by  Lord  Salisbury  and  also  by  Mr. 
Balfour  during  the  tatter's  premier- 
ship. Lord  Lansdowne  at  the  Foreign 
Office  was  "merely  the  agent";  the 
"directing  mind"  was  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. But  the  "place  in  the  sun" 
which  Great  Britain  was  disposed  to 
grant  to  Germany  did  not  permit  of 
any  rivalry  on  the  sea,  and  when 
Germany  began  her  vigorous  naval 
policy  Great  Britain,  in  self-defense, 
developed  the  Triple  Entente  with 
France  and  Russia.  This  policy 
was  followed  with  "substantial  con- 
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tinuity"  when  Mr.  Balfour's  leader- 
ship was  superseded  by  a  Liberal  min- 
istry, and  in  the  conviction  that  no 
party  difference  must  divide  the  coun- 
try when  British  interests  were  at 
stake  he  continued  to  support  it  under 
Gampbell-Bannerman  and  Asquith. 

It  is  this  loyalty  to  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  foreign  field 
rather  than  any  success  in  party  lead- 
ership, that  will  permanently  secure  to 
Mr.  Balfour  a  highly  honored  place  in 
British  appreciation.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  he  spoke  firmly  for  "un- 
broken unity",  and  marred  its  com- 
pleteness only  by  his  opposition  to  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,  on  which  he  remained 
"the  'Everlasting  Nay'  incarnate".  As 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Im- 
perial Defense  and  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  he  approved  the  complete 
blockade  of  Germany  as  a  necessary 
measure  of  retaliation  for  the  "sink  at 
sight"  policy  of  the  enemy,  but  with 
an  acute  sense  of  the  peril  incurred  by 
imposing  loss  and  inconvenience  on  the 
whole  neutral  world.  If  Great  Brit- 
ain's methods  aroused  general  resent- 
ment by  the  infringements  of  neutral 
rights,  he  was  solicitous  that  they 
should  at  least  appeal  to  reason  as  of- 
fenses for  which  there  would  be  future 
compensation,  while  for  the  offenses  of 
Germany  it  was  evident  there  would 
and  could  be  none. 

It  was  not,  however,  as  an  adminis- 
trator of  war  that  Mr.  Balfour  served 
his  country  most  effectively.  His 
proper  role  was  diplomacy,  which  was 
looked  upon  as  a  secondary  function 
when  he  was  removed  from  the  Ad- 
miralty and,  as  Foreign  Secretary  in 
place  of  Viscount  Grey,  became  "the 
subordinate  of  every  member  of  that 
constitutional  curiosity  the  'War  Cab- 
inef  ". 

It  was  his  mission  to  America  in 
1917  that  best  reveals  the  versatility 


and  the  character  of  Mr.  Balfour. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  that  mis- 
sion, it  is  beyond  dispute  that  he  dis- 
played in  it  great  astuteness  in  pro- 
claiming that  he  "had  come  to  discuss 
practical  details  of  a  limited  partner- 
ship, and  not  any  grandiose  scheme  for 
an  alliance".  Instead  of  following  the 
enthusiasts  who  wanted  him  to 
"awaken  America",  he  spoke  of  "the 
memorable  doings  of  a  benevolent  neu- 
trality", and  found  everything  Amer- 
ican admirable.  "The  people  of  the 
Middle  West",  writes  Mr.  Raymond, 
"were  soon  convinced  that  he  was  a 
'sincere  democrat',  a  fact  which,  while 
it  reflects  no  little  credit  on  Mr.  Bal- 
four the  diplomat,  does,  perhaps,  show 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  judge  a  Briton 
from  his  words  and  conduct  outside  of 
his  own  country."  "When  he  spoke  of 
the  war,  it  was  its  'democratic'  char- 
acter that  he  emphasized."  Of  secret 
treaties  he  had  nothing  to  say.  The 
"political  moderation"  of  the  English- 
speaking  races  promised  well,  he  said, 
for  the  restoration  of  civilization. 

On  his  return,  Mr.  Balfour  was  be- 
sieged for  reforms  in  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice, but  he  insisted  that  the  demands 
were  groundless.  Asked  to  define  the 
war  aims  of  the  Allies,  he  instanced 
the  independence  of  Poland  and  the 
rescue  of  Armenia.  Downing  Street 
was  radiant  with  benevolence.  When 
the  Russian  Revolution  divulged  the 
secret  treaties,  and  these  were  flung 
at  him  by  the  pacifists,  "he  declared  he 
really  could  not  see  his  way  to  having 
our  foreign  policy  'proclaimed  to  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  at  Charing 
Cross';  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
aims  of  the  Allies  were  known  to  be 
honorable,  so  why  insist  on  highly 
technical  details?"  "I  have  no  secrets 
from  President  Wilson,"  he  said. 
"Every  thought  I  have  of  the  war,  or 
of  the  diplomacy  connected  with  the 
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war,  is  as  open  to  him  as  to  any  other 
human  being."  "This  was  doubtless 
true",  adds  Mr.  Raymond,  "but  it  in- 
vited the  retort  that  in  the  English 
statesman's  mind  were  recesses  to 
which  neither  the  President  nor  any 
other  mortal  man  had  ever  pene- 
trated." 

Of  the  Paris  Conference  and  Mr. 
Balfour's  part  in  it,  his  biographer  has 
little  to  say. 

The  surface  facts  are  that  in  all  the  great 
matters  Mr.  Lloyd  George  took  not  only  the 
leading  but  the  only  rOle ;  while  that  part  of 
the  peace  which  concerned  the  League  of  Na- 
tions was  made  a  sideshow  and  left  to  Mr.  Bal- 
four's kinsman  and  former  subordinate,  Lord 
Robert  Cecil. 

Mr.  Balfour's  participation  in  the 
drama  may,  nevertheless,  be  conjec- 
tured. Such  powers  as  he  possesses 
were  certainly  not  unused  by  men  of 
less  experience.  The  obscurity  in 
which  he  chose  to  remain  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  conference  may  be 
understood  by  a  remark  he  once  made : 
"I  am  more  or  less  happy  when  being 
praised;  not  very  uncomfortable  when 
being  abused,  but  I  have  moments  of 
uneasiness  when  I  am  being  ex- 
plained." 

There  was  no  demand  on  Mr.  Bal- 
four when  in  the  United  States  to  ex- 
plain his  mission.  He  said  what  he 
thought  necessary  to  secure  the  loans 
and  the  other  aid  Great  Britain  de- 
sired. Why  should  he  say  more?  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  benevolent-appearing  gentle- 
man was  a  sophisticated  person,  much 
less  that  everything  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  which  the  United  States  had 
any  particular  interest  had  been  al- 
ready divided  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  ally,  Japan,  even  down  to  the 
little  island  of  Yap,  where  the  Ameri- 
can cable  landed  I  And  when  later  at 
Paris  this  fact  was  discovered,  could 
he  demand  that  solemn  treaties  should 


be  regarded  as  mere  "scraps  of  paper"  ? 
Was  it  not  for  the  sanctity  of  treaties 
that  the  Allies  were  fighting? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pass  judgment 
on  this  subject,  but  one  is  reminded 
of  Winston  Churchill's  comment,  that 
the  difference  between  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Asquith  is  "that  Arthur  is  wicked 
and  moral,  Asquith  is  good  and  im- 
moral". 


A  Life  of  Arthur  James  Balfour.     By  E.  T. 
Raymond.    Little,  Brown  and  Co. 


MIRRORS  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE 
By  Marguerite  Wilkinson 

ARCHITECTURE,  we  have  been 
>"told,  is  "frozen  music".  If  it  be 
permissible  to  describe  one  art  in 
terms  of  another,  in  this  way,  poetry 
is  sometimes  architecture  made  fluid 
again.  Such  is  the  poetry  of  William 
Rose  Ben^t.  He  is  a  builder.  He 
goes  to  history  as  to  a  quarry  for  his 
materials  and,  having  secured  them, 
sets  block  on  block  with  pains  until  the 
walls  of  his  thought  stand  firm  before 
him,  until  his  strongest  rhythms  have 
the  certitude  of  an  arch.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  keenly  intellectual  poets 
now  writing  in  America.  Some  time 
ago  he  said : 

A  poet  should  swaUow  the  encyclopsedia,  and 
then  after  that,  the  dictionary.  A  poet  should 
know  history  inside  and  out  and  should  take 
as  much  interest  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
as  in  the  days  of  Pierpont  Morgan. 

Mr.  Ben^t  has  swallowed  more  than 
the  encyclopsedia  and  the  dictionary. 
He  has  devoured  many  books  and,  ob- 
viously, he  still  hungers.  His  avidity 
prompts  the  salutation  in  the  words  of 
Kipling,  "Full  gorge  and  a  deep  sleep 
to  thee,  0  Rann,  thou  noblest  of 
kites!"  His  interest  in  the  days  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  seems  to  have  equaled. 
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if  it  has  not  exceeded,  his  interest  in 
the  days  of  Pierpont  Morgan.  But 
when  he  wrote  "Moons  of  Grandeur" 
he  was  interested  chiefly  in  the  Re- 
naissance. 

The  longest  and  most  important 
poems  in  this  latest  book  are  inter- 
pretations of  powerful  personalities 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  studies 
of  moods  and  moments  in  the  lives 
of  Leonardo,  Michelangelo,  Gaspara 
Stampa,  Gaterina  Sforza,  Csesar  Bor- 
gia, Michelotto,  Captain  of  the  Guard, 
Lodovico  Sforza,  commonly  called  II 
Moro,  and  others.  Mr.  Ben^t  has  seen 
these  men  and  women  and  their  lives 
in  relation  to  their  times.  He  has  set 
them  against  the  background  of 
wanton  bloodshed  and  daring  beauty, 
of  old  lusts  and  the  new  learning,  of 
deadly  poisons  and  passionate  exalta- 
tions, that  belonged  to  the  period  in 
which  they  lived. 

The  book  begins  with  a  stately  poem 
in  which  Gaspara  Stampa,  "the  Sappho 
of  our  time,  the  great  Gaspara",  sings 
her  hopeless  love  for  GoUalto,  who  has 
gone  to  France  and  put  her  out  of  his 
mind.  The  rhythm  has  both  grace 
and  dignity,  and  in  one  or  two  stanzas 
Mr.  Ben^t  shows  an  unusual  knowl- 
edge of  the  natural  ways  of  a  woman's 
speech  in  time  of  sorrow.  Such  lines 
as  these  are  both  naive  and  tragic : 

For  France  la  far,  so  far,  my  dearest  lord, 

Beyond  the  Alps,  so  far,  men  say. 

One  little  word,  eyen  one  little  word 

Loses  its  way. 

Is  it  not  piteous  then  to  die,  to  liye 

In  death,  to  gasp  unheard 

In   thirst  unslaked   for  what   one  word   could 

give. 
One  little  word? 

But  better  than  this  first  poem  is 
the  swift  and  vivid  ballad  that  follows 
it  and  describes  the  taking  of  Forli  in 
Romagna  by  Gssar  Borgia.  It  has  as 
much  vitality  as  the  old  ballad  of 
"Edom  O'Gordon"  with  a  more  trajric 


intensity  due,  I  think,  to  the  charac- 
terization of  Gaterina  Sforza,  a  '*peril- 
ous  matron,  stony-pale",  who  was  de- 
fending the  town. 

The  "Legend  of  Michelotto"  which 
follows  is  a  praiseworthy  melodrama 
in  which  conscience  and  the  subcon- 
scious mind  take  their  vengeance  on 
the  Captain  of  the  Guard,  "last  of 
Caesar  Borgia's  men",  for  the  many 
murders  committed  at  the  behest  of 
his  master.  The  shades  of  Astorre 
Manfredi,  the  young,  vanquished  Lord 
of  Faenza,  of  Garacciolo's  bride,  of 
captains  and  bishops  and  nuns,  haunt 
his  "lousy  pallet".  Finally  his  master 
himself  appears,  saying: 

"Is  it  weU 
To  summon  weary  shadows  out  of  HeU?*' 

The  thing  is  lurid,  but  less  lurid  by 
far  than  the  deeds  of  those  days.  In 
the  description  of  them  melodrama 
and  realism  may  go  hand  in  hand. 

"There  Lived  A  Lady  In  Milan" 
shows  what  a  graceful  suitor  the  great 
Leonardo  could  be.  "Bourbon's  Love" 
is  less  interesting  because  too  much 
historical  explanation  precedes  the 
feeling  and  action  of  the  poem.  "Rene- 
gade" rings  steadily  in  the  ear  and 
reminds  one  of  Alfred  Noyes.  Sev- 
eral poems  of  ancient  Egyptian  life 
follow,  of  which  the  most  meaningful 
is  "The  Sun  Gazer".  Then  Mr.  Ben6t 
steps  forward  in  time  again  to  the 
Norman  Conquest  and  offers  a  stir- 
ring ballad  of  Taillefer,  a  young  Nor- 
man knight  who  angered  the  Con- 
queror by  being  first  to  land  on  Eng- 
lish soil  at  Pevensey,  and  for  that 
reason  was  made  to  lead  the  vanguard 
against  the  Saxons.  At  the  end  of  the 
book  are  a  number  of  sonnets  of  which 
the  most  vigorously  personal  may  be 
The  Foil",  beginning 


« 


Thank  God  for  aU  the  wrath  of  hypocrites 
That  burnishes  the  blade  of  Truth  so  bright  I 
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Thank  God  indeed  for  malice,  envy,  spite, 
Fated  to  crown  and  throne  their  opposltes! 

The  personal  and  subjective  lyrics  are 
few  in  this  book,  however,  and  most 
of  the  poems  are  built  up  of  ashlars 
hewn  from  history. 

How  has  the  work  of  building  been 
done?  For  the  most  part,  exceedingly 
well.  His  designs  are  good  and  suited 
to  the  materials  with  which  he  works. 
He  has  a  sense  of  color, — "Green  with 
the  juicy  greenness  of  a  leek",  "grape- 
colored  water",  "cherry  embers",  and 

The  seven  golden  cities  miraged  the  golden 
sand. 

But  serpents  crowned  fire-ringed  them  round, 
black  angels  held  that  land. 

Still  Coronado's  canyon  yawns  a  chasm  of  awe 
and  dread 

Wherein  pulse  wizard  blues  of  noon  and  Hell- 
pits  crumbling  red. 

For  the  sake  of  this  color  we  may  for- 
give him  the  old  phrase  "red  as  blood". 
Most  of  Mr.  Ben^t's  rhythms  are 
vigorous  and  so  well  suited  to  the  sub- 
stance of  his  work  that  it  seems  un- 
grateful to  say  a  word  against  them. 
Sometimes,  however,  one  wishes  that 
his  intellect  would  be  a  little  less  vigi- 
lant, for  a  slight  relaxation  of  the 
rhythm  would  give  it  greater  emo- 
tional accuracy  and  make  it  more  flu- 
ent, moving,  and  memorable.  He  is 
very  careful  to  have  the  correct  num- 
ber of  syllables  for  the  line,  but  not 
quite  careful  enough,  always,  of  the 
quality  of  the  syllables.  Sometimes 
final  consonants  get  in  the  way.  In 
"Renegade"  we  find  the  line 

On  war's  way — ^god  Mars'  way. 

The  final  d  of  the  word  god  would  not 
be  troublesome  before  the  word  Mars 
in  a  slow  rhythm.  But  it  trips  the 
tongue  here.  Similarly,  in  "The  Bal- 
lad of  Taillefer",  the  final  th's  coming 
before  the  cl  of  clearer  seems  to  me 
to  balk  the  movement  in  the  wrong 
place  in  the  line 

Voice   of   Youth's   clearer   yision. 


But  for  most  readers,  these  are  small 
matters. 

Perhaps  no  single  ballad  in  this 
book  is  so  thrilling  as  "The  Horse 
Thief",  a  narrative  of  the  land  of  the 
cowboy  written  some  time  ago;  and 
no  single  lyric  equals  Mr.  Ben^t's 
masterpiece  "The  Falconer  of  God",  a 
radiant  and  invincible  poem  un- 
equaled  among  religious  lyrics  by  mod- 
em Americans.  But,  leaving  these  two 
poems  out  of  the  reckoning,  it  may  be 
said  that  "Moons  of  Grandeur"  is  Mr. 
Ben^t's  most  interesting  book.  There 
is  a  brightness  and  soundness  about  it 
that  makes  one  certain  that  he  has  not 
stopped  growing  and  that  he  is  not 
ready  to  stop.    For  him  there  is 

Something  unbuilded  to  be  builded  still. 


Moons  of  Grandeur.    By  William  Rose  Ben6t. 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 


A  NOVEL  OF  HUMAN  ILLUSION 
By  Edwin  Bjorkman 

''  I  'hE  latest  and  greatest  work  of  Ja- 
X  cob  Wassermann's  was  written 
while  the  world  struggle  still  seemed 
undecided,  although  to  a  sensitive  soul 
like  that  of  Wassermann  the  inevitable 
end  already  must  have  been  foreshad- 
owed. On  reading  it,  future  genera- 
tions may  recall  Goethe's  audacious 
declaration  that  the  completion  of  his 
"Faust"  was  more  important  to  hu- 
manity than  the  winning  or  losing  of 
the  battle  of  Jena. 

The  book  was  an  escape  from  the 
deepening  gloom  of  the  world  sur- 
rounding its  writer.  It  is  written  as 
if  there  were  no  war,  but  every  page 
is  fraught  with  endless,  all-embracing 
pity  for  the  things  in  all  men  that 
made  the  war  possible.  It  became  an 
escape  not  by  picturing  an  imaginary 
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existence  void  of  the  horrors  and  the 
sorrows  resting  so  heavily  on  mankind 
while  the  story  of  Christian  Wahn- 
schaffe  took  shape,  but  by  showing  how 
they  sprang  inevitably  from  the  most 
deeply  rooted  delusions  of  that  all  too 
real  world  which  still  refused  to  be- 
lieve in  the  possibility  of  the  impend- 
ing catastrophe. 

At  first  glance,  the  title  chosen  for 
the  English  version  seems  ill-fitting 
and  deceptive,  and  one  is  inclined  to 
resent  it,  for  a  piece  of  great  literature 
is  like  a  refuge  where  exhausted  souls 
may  renew  themselves,  a  title  like  a 
gateway  that  attracts  or  repels.  But 
when  the  book  is  finished,  the  validity 
of  the  title  is  seen,  even  though  it  still 
fail  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  The  il- 
lusion that  keeps  the  world  what  it  re- 
mains today  in  spite  of  its  recent  chas- 
tisement, is  that  of  an  individual  self 
capable  of  fulfilling  its  nature  regard- 
less of  what  that  fulfilment  means  to 
other  parts  of  the  greater  self  of  which 
it  forms  an  infinitesimal  fraction. 

The  prevalence  and  the  futility  of 
this  illusion  is  illustrated  by  the  de- 
tailed life  stories  of  many  men  and 
women,  each  drawn  as  if  it  had  been 
part  and  parcel  of  the  winter's  personal 
experience.  All  of  them,  however,  have 
their  main  significance  as  means  of  il- 
luminating the  inner  growth  of  a 
single  man,  Christian  Wahnschaffe,  who 
is  the  central  figure  of  the  book  and 
the  chief  embodiment  of  its  purpose. 
In  that  man  the  general  illusion  has 
been  made  so  strong  by  circumstances 
of  birth  and  environment  that  his  very 
being  seems  unthinkable  without  it. 
And  this  is  the  man  who,  once  a  glim- 
mer of  doubt  has  entered  his  soul,  can- 
not be  stopped  by  any  consequence 
until  he  has  mastered  the  truth  in  its 
utmost  bitterness  and  its  most  far- 
reaching  fatality. 

To  many  readers  the  figure  of  Chris- 


tian Wahnschaffe  will  suggest  that  of 
Christ.  The  name  itself  carries  the 
suggestion,  and  there  are  pages  in  the 
book  that  bring  it  to  the  verge  of  an 
open  admission.  Yet  the  comparison 
halts  at  too  many  points,  while  another 
gradually  assumes  a  shape  that  at  last 
becomes  undeniable  in  its  definiteness. 
Whatever  the  author's  conscious  inten- 
tion may  have  been,  the  figure  of 
Christian  Wahnschaffe  is  that  of  the 
young  Gautama  pursuing  in  ultra- 
modern surroundings  the  thorny  path 
of  disillusionment  that  leads  to  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  Buddha. 

The  end  is  unmistakably  oriental, 
too.  It  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
inner  spirit  of  Christianity  when  the 
latter  is  freed  from  its  traditional  coat- 
ing of  dogma,  but  the  difference  cannot 
be  denied.  The  self -surrender  in  which 
Christian  finally  finds  the  only  solution 
of  life's  grotesque  perplexities  is 
deeper  than  any  one  that  could  be  im- 
agined by  a  religion  which,  like  the 
Christian,  has  had  a  Greek  strain 
woven  into  its  texture. 

Perhaps  the  highest  tribute  payable 
to  Wassermann's  art  is  an  admission 
of  the  convincing  quality  of  such  a 
character  as  Christian.  Similar  fig- 
ures are  not  rare  in  modern  literature. 
They  have  all  fallen  short  of  true  hu- 
manity, and  too  often  they  have  been 
presented  to  us  with  traits  that  could 
only  be  called  pathological.  Occasion- 
ally the  creator  of  Christian  has  erred 
by  over-statements  endangering  the 
versimilitude  of  his  character,  but  in 
spite  of  these  rare  lapses  Christian  is 
human  from  the  first  and  remains  so 
to  the  last,  while  at  the  same  time  one 
is  continuously  impressed  by  the  es- 
sential wholesomeness  of  his  entire 
being.  The  story  of  Christian  is  one 
of  awakening,  not  of  convalescence. 

The  structure  of  the  story  as  a  whole 
is    kaleidoscopic,    shifting    abruptly 
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from  one  scene  to  another,  from  one 
set  of  actors  to  another,  seemingly  un- 
related, group.  The  effect  is  startling 
at  times,  but  never  confusing,  and  in 
the  end,  if  not  before,  one  discovers 
that  no  thread,  no  strand,  could  be 
spared  without  a  weakening  of  the 
total  impression.  The  opening  gives 
no  clue  to  the  end,  and  many  chapters 
pass  by  before  the  reader  even  suspects 
which  figure  is  to  carry  the  emphasis 
of  the  story.  Every  figure  is  a  piece 
of  lifelike  portraiture,  rich  in  those 
minute  details  that  we  observe  only  in 
members  of  our  most  intimate  set. 

The  world  in  which  they  move, 
whether  ft  be  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor, 
conventional  or  placed  above  or  below 
conventions,  is  rendered  strangely  fa- 
miliar too,  like  streets  passed  daily  on 
our  way  to  and  from  work.  The  life  of 
that  world  is  like  a  life  really  lived — 
full  of  brave  things  and  foul,  of  nobil- 
ity and  sordidness,  of  soul-compelling 
beauty  and  repelling  vileness.  And 
Mr.  Wassermann  gives  it  all  as  he  has 
found  it — ^the  hopelessly  commonplace 
mixed  with  the  strikingly  exceptional. 
His  presentation  of  every  detail  is 
marked  by  a  directness  that  will  un- 
doubtedly be  questioned  here,  but  his 
frankness  is  coupled  with  artistic  re- 
straint, and  back  of  it  all  lies  an  ear- 
nest conviction  that  nothing  but  a  mer- 
ciless telling  of  the  truth  can  cure  the 
evils  of  which  crime  and  misery  and 
ugliness  are  merely  symptoms. 

Still  more  significant,  however,  is 
the  subtle  understanding  of  life's  se- 
cretive ways  and  mysterious  motives 
that  illumines  passage  after  passage, 
making  you  feel  that  you  must  return 
to  ponder  them  at  ease  as  soon  as  the 
thread  of  the  story  has  been  followed 
to  the  point  where  it  breaks  with  a 
little  ironical  laugh  before  it  ends  in  a 
parable  of  characteristic  oriental 
origin. 


This  may  seem  the  picture  of  a  flaw- 
less work.  "The  World's  Illusion"  is 
quite  human,  however,  and  there  is  no 
intention  here  to  represent  it  other- 
wise. But  the  shortcomings  of  which 
it  may  be  held  guilty  are  of  such  sec- 
ondary importance  when  one  considers 
the  value  and  the  rich  charm  of  the 
work  as  a  whole,  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  space  to  dwell  on  them.  The 
book  is  big  in  every  respect — one  of 
the  biggest  produced  by  our  own  day — 
and  the  skill  of  the  translator  has 
given  us  its  original  spirit  unimpaired. 


The  World's  Illusion.    By  Jacob  WaBsermann. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co. 


PLAYS  AND  SO  FORTH 
By  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 

WHEN  a  dramatic  reviewer  whose 
life  has  been  more  or  less  spent 
in  the  actual  playhouse  sits  down  with 
a  pile  of  new  books  before  him,  either 
printed  plays  or  books  about  the  the- 
atre, his  instinct  takes  him  at  once  to 
the  plays  which  are  potent  in  produc- 
tion— ^which,  in  short,  are  practical 
dramas.  Naturally  in  any  pile  of  new 
books  which  contained  the  text  of  Bar- 
rie's  "A  Kiss  for  Cinderella",  that  vol- 
ume would  be  opened  first:  not  that 
one  has  forgotten  in  the  least  what  is 
in  it  potentially,  but  to  see  how  much 
of  the  drama's  charm  can  be  impris- 
oned in  the  feeble  black  types. 
Strange,  that  so  excellent  a  novelist  as 
Barrie  was  should  be  so  supremely  a 
playwright  also,  so  that  even  his  own 
unique  "stage  directions"  prepared  for 
the  text  (in  themselves  the  beginnings 
of  novels,  the  evokers  of  moods)  are 
quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  suggest- 
ing one  quarter  of  the  delight  a  drama 
of  his  contains.     Unique  as   is   the 
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Barrie  flavor,  in  novel  or  play,  there  is 
yet  a  method  in  his  dramatic  writing 
which  belongs  to  many  of  the  most 
successful  dramatists;  he  quite  defi- 
nitely aims  to  hold  the  attention  and 
arouse  the  emotions  by  an  appeal  to 
the  eye,  by  pantomime,  by  putting  be- 
fore us  familiar  objects  in  odd  or  sig- 
nificant light,  in  short,  by  transferring 
to  the  stage  the  results  of  his  own 
twinkling  and  unresting  observation 
of  people  and  things.  "A  Kiss  for 
Cinderella"  is  delightful  reading,  but 
because  Barrie  is  so  thoroughly  at 
home  in  the  theatre,  so  completely  the 
artist  not  with  words  but  with  actors, 
properties,  lights,  "situations",  when 
he  abandons  the  novel  for  the  stage, 
it  is  pale  enough  beside  the  acted  ver- 
sion. As  a  dramatic  text-book,  how- 
ever, it  is  invaluable. 

In  startling  contrast  is  a  blank  verse 
tragedy  called  "Caius  Gracchus"  by 
"Odin  Gregory",  whoever  he  may  be, 
a  drama  which  Theodore  Dreiser,  in 
a  curiously  uninformed  introduction, 
says  would  be  a  great  success  on  the 
stage.  Well,  he  is  entitled  to  his  guess. 
Anybody  who  could  more  than  guess 
would  command  a  princely  salary  as  a 
play  reader.  But  we  venture  to  hint 
that  such  a  prophecy  about  a  Roman 
drama  in  uninspired  blank  verse  is 
dangerous  business.  Mr.  Dreiser 
plunges  bravely  in,  however,  with  the 
further  assertion  that  "Odin  Gregory" 
has  made  "one  of  the  really  notable 
contributions  to  English  literature  of 
the  last  three  centuries".  Well,  well! 
this  is  at  least  interesting,  if  true — 
almost  as  interesting  as  Mr.  Dreiser's 
statement  that  no  English  dramas,  ex- 
cept those  written  by  Shakespeare  and 
Sheridan,  have  survived  the  test  of  a 
century.  (And  this  just  as  the  revival 
of  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  has  entered 
its  second  year  in  London,  and  has  been 
produced  in  New  York.)     But  never 


mind  that,  or  the  real  reasons  why  we 
don't  see  our  classics  on  the  stage  (not 
even  Sheridan).  Odin  Gregory  has 
not  made  a  contribution  to  our  litera- 
ture, this  work  aiming  to  be  a  play, 
unless  it  is  effective  in  the  theatre. 
After  it  is  produced,  we  can  judge  of 
that,  but  not  before.  Even  the  Olym- 
pian Mr.  Dreiser  is  talking  nonsense 
when  he  makes  such  an  assertion.  On 
the  evidence  of  the  text,  the  drama 
shows  us  a  great  Roman  democrat 
overthrown  by  the  forces  of  privilege 
and  reaction;  the  matter  has  its  un- 
doubted modernity,  but  the  manner  is 
archaic,  and  neither  the  emotional 
qualities  of  the  story  nor  the  quality 
of  the  poetry  seem  distinguished 
enough  to  break  through  this  crust  of 
convention.  Par  better  for  us  Shaw's 
manner  in  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra". 
As  a  critic,  we  think  Mr.  Dreiser  an 
excellent  realistic  novelist. 

The  editor  has  also  sent,  in  this  pile 
of  books,  one  for  which  we  committed 
an  introduction — three  plays  by  James 
Forbes,  "The  Famous  Mrs.  Fair", 
"The  Show  Shop",  and  "The  Chorus 
Lady".  This  book  is  chiefly  to  be  com- 
mended because  it  enables  that  small 
but  growing  number  of  theatregoers 
who  take  a  critical,  or  technical,  inter- 
est in  the  playhouse,  to  study  at  leis- 
ure three  plays  by  a  popular  native 
dramatist,  two  of  which  have  been 
enormously  successful  in  the  accepted 
sense  of  attracting  the  public.  The 
least  successful  of  the  three,  "The 
Show  Shop",  is,  we  think,  the  best 
play.  Its  subject-matter,  however — 
stage  life  behind  the  scenes — ^was  too 
sophisticated  for  audiences  outside  of 
New  York.  But  what  a  kindly  yet 
pointed  satire  it  is,  how  full  of  wit  and 
observation,  how  neatly  constructed, 
how  technically  expert !  We  need  not 
apologize   too   much   for   our   native 
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drama  when  we  can  show  a  work  like 
this. 

Four  one-act  plays  by  John  Drink- 
water  have  been  collected  in  a  volume 
called  "Pawns".  They  have  all  been 
produced  in  England,  but  none  of 
them,  unless  it  is  "X  =  O:  A  Night 
of  the  Trojan  War",  quite  escapes 
from  the  poetry  of  the  printed  poem 
into  the  poetry  of  the  spoken  word  and 
the  moving  drama.  Drinkwater's 
"Lincoln"  may  yet  turn  out  to  be  one 
of  those  happy  accidents  that  some- 
times befall  a  writer  who  is  not  truly 
bom  to  the  theatre. 

That  Arthur  Symons  was  bom  to 
the  theatre,  his  most  ardent  admirer 
could  hardly  maintain.  "Cesare  Bor- 
gia", the  title-play  in  his  latest  vol- 
ume, is  difficult  even  to  read.  "Iseult 
of  Brittany"  is  a  mere  fragment,  a 
whiff  of  faint  music,  a  sketch  seen 
through  ancient  glass.  Only  "The  Toy 
Cart",  adapted  from  an  Indian  source, 
could  be  acted  with  hope  of  success. 
This  is  a  naive  little  drama  in  five  acts, 
written  in  prose,  and  at  least  shows 
the  fundamental  value  of  plot  and  sus- 
pense. It  also  makes  you  wonder  why 
literary  artists  like  Symons  cannot  oc- 
casionally come  out  of  their  ivory  tow- 
ers long  enough  to  realize  that  the 
dramatic  fundamentals  must  be  in 
every  work  which  assumes  the  high 
title  of  drama,  or  else  it  is  a  vain 
thing,  and  worth  nobody's  time. 

Nobody  has  insisted,  in  season  and 
out,  more  energetically  for  recognition 
of  the  fundamentals  of  drama  than 
Clayton  Hamilton,  formerly  a  critic, 
now  a  producer  of  motion  pictures. 
Mr.  Hamilton's  latest  book,  "Seen  on 
the  Stage",  records  his  impressions 
and  judgments  of  the  more  important 
productions  made  in  New  York  during 
the  past  few  seasons;  and  in  record- 
ing his  impressions  he  tells  us  much 
about  those  things  which  are  essential 


to  successful  play  making.  But  we  do 
wish  he  were  sometimes  less  porten- 
tous about  it.  When  we  read  Mr. 
Hamilton,  we  too  often  feel  as  if  we 
ought  to  be  taking  notes,  preparatory 
to  a  mid-year  exam.  It  is  character- 
istic that  when  he  writes  of  Harry 
Lauder,  he  begins  with  a  quotation 
from  Emerson,  and  when  he  writes  of 
Drinkwater's  "Lincoln",  he  begins 
with  a  homily  on  hero  worship  which 
betrays  him  into  such  mirth-provoking 
nonsense  as  this : 

The  almost  tragic  need  for  heroes  accounts 
for  the  abiding  popularity  of  such  otherwise  in- 
consequential games  as  basebaU,  football,  and 
boxing.  Prize-fighting  Justifies  itself  when  it 
permits  a  world  of  men  and  boys  to  worship 
such  a  hero  as  Georges  Carpentier. . . .  Most  of  us 
are  lowly  people,  and  lead  lowly  lives ;  and,  in 
order  to  "carry  on",  we  need  the  spiritual  sus- 
tenance of  lifting  our  hearts  up  to  the  hills, 
whence  cometh  our  strength. 

We  fear  Mr.  Hamilton  has  betrayed 
himself  into  a  form  of  sentimental 
balderdash  he  would  severely  condemn 
in  G.  M.  Cohan.  Besides,  he  has  mis- 
quoted his  Scripture.  But  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, in  spite  of  the  formality  of  his 
method,  the  sometimes  platitudinous 
homily  preceding  each  specific  review 
— ^a  flourish  of  rhetorical  trumpets  and 
enter,  Harry  Lauder! — is  a  critic  of 
taste  and  judgment  and  sympathy. 
His  fault  is  that  he  takes  his  job 
rather  more  seriously  than  the  occa- 
sion usually  warrants.  It  is  a  fault 
that  might  well  be  more  common,  for 
the  good  of  the  craft.  We  are  sorry  he 
has  gone  into  the  movies.  We  cannot 
imagine  what  a  serious  critic  can  do 
in  the  movies,  except  lose  his  reason. 


A  Kiss  for  Cinderella.  By  J.  M.  Barrie. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

CaiuB  Gracchus.  By  Odin  Gregory.  Bonl 
and  Liveright. 

The  Famous  Mrs.  Fair  and  Other  Plays.  By 
James  Forbes.     George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Pawns.  By  John  Drink  water.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co. 

Cesare  Borgia.  By  Arthur  Symons.  Bren- 
tano's. 

Seen  on  the  Stage.  By  Clayton  Hamilton. 
Henry  Holt  and  Co. 


THE  CONTRIBUTING  EDITOR'S  CORNER 


WELL,  then,  whom  wotUd  you 
say?"  she  asked. 

We  had  been  discussing,  this  young 
woman  and  I,  Mr.  Chesterton's  long 
delayed  visit  to  the  United  States.  As 
she  was  very  beautiful  I  would  have 
discussed  anything  with  her.  As  she 
was  also  very  intelligent,  we  happened 
to  discuss  this.  And  I  had  been  say- 
ing (I  am  afraid  at  some  length)  that 
Edwin  Markham,  who  was  the  gentle- 
man chosen  (presumably  by  the  lec- 
ture management)  to  do  this,  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  at  all  in  the  picture 
as  the  one  to  "introduce"  Mr.  Chester- 
ton at  his  first  public  appearance  in 
America. 

Dr.  George  W.  Cabot  had  introduced 
Mr.  Chesterton  in  Boston.  And  in  New 
York  again  he  had  been  presented  to 
his  audience  by  Hamlin  Garland  (who 
did  it  very  well,  remarked  the  lady) 
and  by  Gelett  Burgess.  Now  Dr.  Ca- 
bot is,  so  to  say,  quite  a  different  story 
from  Mr.  Markham;  one  does  not  con- 
fuse Mr.  Garland  with  Dr.  Cabot;  and 
Mr.  Burgess  is  hardly  a  replica  of  Mr. 
Garland.  I  should  not  fail,  I  think,  in 
my  appreciation  of  the  abilities  of  any 
one  of  these  highly  talented  men.  I 
savored  the  position  and  the  person- 
ality of  each,  and  again  I  firmly  and 
sadly  shook  my  head.  No  one  of  them 
(to  my  mind)  filled  this  particular  bill, 
so  to  put  it. 

Well,  what  was  needed  was,  of 
course,  a  humorist.  I  thought  of 
George  Ade  and  of  Finley  Peter 
Dunne.  But  neither  of  them  seems  to 
be  around  much  any  more.  And  they 
were  not  quite  right,  either.  More  of 
a  literary  touch  was  required.  I 
thought  of  Francis  Hackett.    Way  off. 
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of  course,  from  Mr.  Chesterton  in  spir- 
itual philosophy,  and  not  nearly  enough 
human  and  ruddy.  I  thought  of  H.  L. 
Mencken.  But  the  lady,  who  did  not 
seem  to  fancy  my  friend  Mr.  Mencken, 
declared  that  Mr.  Chesterton  would 
probably  destroy  him.  Joyce  Kilmer 
certainly  would  have  been  an  affinity 
in  mind,  still Don  Marquis  oc- 
curred to  me,  but — 

"What  would  you  think  of  Booth 
Tarkington,  or  Joseph  Hergesheim- 
er?"  inquired  the  lady. 

'Different  sort  of  birds  altogether." 

'James  Huneker?"  she  suggested. 

An  interesting  idea,  I  thought.  Mr. 
Huneker  was  a  man  of  congenial  pres- 
ence. More,  he  was  what  was  awfully 
needed,  a  "figure".  I  thought  of  Wil- 
liam Marion  Reedy.  He  was  right  in 
so  far  as  he  was  in  a  measure  an  Amer- 
ican institution. 

"What  about  Amy  Lowell?"  asked 
the  lady.  She  smiled.  But  it  seemed 
to  me  that  Miss  Lowell  would  not  be 
an  unhappy  choice  at  all  for  the  r61e. 

The  idea  of  contrasting  physical 
presence  put  into  our  heads  the  amus- 
ing notion  of  Gerald  Stanley  Lee. 

A  couple  of  very  bad  bets,  I  said, 
would  be  William  Lyon  Phelps  and  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke. 

William  Dean  Howells.  Grood,  too. 
And  yet  no  one  we  could  think  of  was 
whol^  satisfactory.  A  replica  of  Ches- 
terton in  mind  and  stature  was  not 
what  we  wanted.  But  a  humorist,  a 
philosopher,  a  figure,  a  national  insti- 
tution, a  personality  as  representative 
of  America  as  G.  K  C.  is  of  England. 

"Mark  Twain,  of  course,"  said  the 
lady,  "would  have  been  ideal." 

He  would.  R.  C.  H. 
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The  Passionate  Spectator,  by  Jane 
Burr  (Seltzer). 

"Is  Marriage  a  Success?"  asks  the 
advertisement.  The  book,  judged  by 
the  author's  purpose,  is.  On  the  other 
hand,  marriage  is  not,  especially  when 
unvirtuous  people  are  mixed  up  in  it. 
Miss  Burr  has  given  us  an  unashamed 
heroine  who  talks  straight  from  the 
shoulder  and  sometimes  out  of  her 
heart  about  her  boresome  married  life, 
her  very  daring  escapades,  and  how 
her  eyes  were  opened;  result — a  sen- 
timentally sensational  novel.  The 
heroine,  a  Chicago  woman  whose  three 
children  are  taken  away  by  infantile 
paralysis,  has  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do,  so  she  studies  successively  music 
with  an  amorous  teacher  and  stenog- 
raphy in  a  business  school,  and  then 
runs  off  from  her  husband  to  New 
York  where  she  becomes  a  physician's 
secretary  with  other  lurid  subse- 
quences. The  book  is  heralded  here  as 
a  success  in  England;  aside  from  the 
sex  interest  this  may  be  attributed  to 
the  glamor  of  American  geography. 
Yellow-journal  stuff. 

The  Happy  Highways,  by  Storm 
Jameson  (Century). 

A  Shavian  wit,  an  irony  almost  Vol- 
tarian,  crops  out  on  every  other  page 
of  this  brilliant  novel.  An  English 
writer  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  Miss  Jameson  promises  to 
take  her  place  among  the  leading  intel- 
lectual novelists  of  the  time.  For 
while  "The  Happy  Highways"  is  not 
without  a  plot,  and  abounds  in  situa- 
tions that  might  be  seized  upon  by  any 
fictionist,  it  is  primarily  a  novel  of  the 
intellect.    The  characters  are  real,  but 


we  are  not  interested  chiefly  in  them; 
the  story  is  entertaining,  yet  it  does 
not  hold  the  centre  of  the  stage ;  what 
principally  forces  our  attention  is  the 
author's  vivid  and  striking  ideas.  Dog- 
matism, decrepit  tradition,  all  those 
staid  and  grey-bearded  conventions 
that  rust  the  mind  and  atrophy  the 
soul,  meet  with  Miss  Jameson's  un- 
flinching attack;  and  her  piercing  in- 
sight and  merciless  humor  carry  that 
attack  to  success.  "The  Happy  High- 
ways" is  a  book  that  seems  written 
with  the  very  life-blood  of  the  author, 
with  the  very  core  of  her  brain  fibre ; 
it  is  a  book  that  will  compel  thought, 
a  book  that  deserves  a  widespread 
hearing. 

The  Brown  Moth,  by  Oscar  Graeve 
(Dodd,  Mead). 

There  is  apparently  no  end  to  the 
sudden  vogue  of  novels  dealing  with 
middle-class  people  placed  in  a  middle- 
class  setting.  In  "The  Brown  Moth" 
Mr.  Graeve  has  tried  to  give  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  everyday  life  in  New 
York  City,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  its  relation  to  the  character  and  ca- 
reer of  Lola  Kargo — "one  of  the  many 
thousands — a  small  brown  moth  flut- 
tering through  the  labyrinth  of 
streets". 

The  book,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
masquerades  in  the  newer  guise  of  the 
psychological  novel,  is  actually  the  old 
and  somewhat  threadbare  romance  of 
"the  poor  working  girl".  And  occa- 
sionally, through  the  disguise,  appear 
such  phrases  as  "a  flush  upon  her 
rounded  cheek",  "the  rapids  of  youth", 
and  "the  tranquil  waters  of  age";  so 
that  the  reader  is  quite  prepared  to 
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hear  Lola  dramatically  recite  the  fa- 
miliar "I  was  an  innocent  goil"  speech. 
But  she  doesn't.  The  heroine  of  Mr. 
Graeve's  book  doesn't  want  to  be 
thought  of  in  that  way.  Hardly !  She 
does  her  very  best  to  be  wicked,  but 
somehow,  even  her  wickedness  cannot 
rise  above  the  general  atmosphere  of 
the  commonplace. 

If  such  a  book  were  written  in  some 
particularly  new  or  startling  way, 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  it,  but 
the  author  unfortunately  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn  into  the  all-per- 
vading mediocrity.  However,  there  is 
nothing  obscene  about  the  book.  It  is 
merely  the  uninteresting  story  of  an 
uninteresting  person.  For  those  who 
like  that  sort  of  thing,  "The  Brown 
Moth"  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  they'll 
like. 

The  Splendid  Folly,  by  Margaret 
Pedler  (Doran). 

Max  Errington  "held  her  with  the 
fierce  possessive  grip  of  primitive  man 
claiming  the  chosen  woman  as  his 
mate",  but  withal  he  had  an  "unutter- 
able tenderness",  and  he  "would  risk 
his  immortal  soul  for  Diana  Quentin", 
whom  he  married  with  the  warning 
that  there  was  one  secret  that  he  must 
keep  from  her.  She  soon  found  just 
cause  for  suspicion  of  infidelity,  but 
his  supposed  mistress  proved  to  be 
merely  a  cousin,  a  disguised  duchess 
whom  he  was  helping  politically.  Di- 
ana's "splendid  folly"  was  to  renounce 
the  career  of  a  prima  donna  on  discov- 
ering that  Errington  was  really  a  no- 
bleman. As  his  wife  she  could  not  be 
a  professional  singer. 

There  are  familiar  scenes  of  love, 
jealousy,  and  reconciliation  in  the 
manner  of  Ethel  M.  Dell,  and  the  story 
has  a  general  character  that  usually 
appeals  to  a  large  class  of  novel  read- 
ers. 


The  Great  Adventure,  by  Harold 
Bindloss  (Stokes). 

The  "great  adventure",  the  salvag- 
ing of  a  wrecked  vessel  by  which  Lister 
wins  a  name  and  a  wife,  recalls  in  vast 
contrast  Victor  Hugo's  tragic  "Toilers 
of  the  Sea".  Expressions  such  as  "his 
look  got  keen",  and  "his  face  was  wet 
by"  (not  with)  "sweat",  and  "he  was 
highly  strung"  (a  fastidious  improve- 
ment on  the  usual  ungrammatical  high- 
strung),  are  typical  of  the  style  of 
Harold  Bindloss,  an  Englishman  whose 
novels  number  over  thirty.  "Lister's 
Great  Adventure"  appeared  in  Eng- 
land in  1919  under  the  title  "The  Mas- 
ter of  the  House". 

The  Next  (Corner,  by  Kate  Jordan 
(Little,  Brown). 

The  author  has  taken  no  risks  in 
writing  this  book.  She  has  pressed 
into  service  much  stock  romantic  para- 
phernalia of  the  well-tried  sort  that 
can  be  counted  on  to  produce  thrills. 
Some  of  the  story's  ingredients  are: 
an  American  girl's  infatuation  for  a 
Spanish  grandee — his  castle  perched 
on  giddy  cliffs — a  murder — suicide — a 
fatal  letter,  the  possible  arrival  of 
which  impends  like  a  doom. 

But  the  novel  is  more  than  a  story 
of  exciting  incident  and  adventure. 
One  notes  a  refreshing  absence  of  the 
hero-through-and-through  and  the  vil- 
lain-through -and -through  treatment. 
There  is  deft  characterization  and  a 
background  of  psychological  analysis. 

The  book  is  exotically  flavored,  full 
of  atmosphere,  movement,  color.  It  is 
markedly  feverish.  It  holds  the  inter- 
est from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 

Jenny  Essenden,  by  Anthony  Pryde 
(McBride). 

This  novel  is  an  odd  blend  of  realism 
and  musical-comedy  romanticisim.  It 
concerns  the  secret  marriage  of  Mark 
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Sturt,  an  English  business  man,  to 
Maisie  Archdale,  wealthy,  of  good  fam- 
ily. The  circumstances  of  the  mar- 
riage are  such  that  Mark  does  not  feel 
justified  in  living  with  Maisie  as  his 
wife.  He  drifts  into  an  affair  with 
Jenny  Essenden,  a  woman  of  doubtful 
reputation.  In  the  end,  husband  and 
wife  are  united. 

The  motivation  of  the  secret  mar- 
riage is  such  as  to  give  an  air  of  far- 
cical unreality.  There  is  much  reli- 
ance upon  dialogue  that  is  often 
strained,  but  at  times  entertaining. 
The  chief  stock-in-trade  of  the  book 
lies  in  a  deliberate,  rather  repellent 
emphasis  on  the  theme  of  sex.  The  au- 
thor's imagination  appears  to  wilt  in 
those  few  stretches  devoid  of  love  in- 
terest. 

The  Sisters-in-Law,  by  Gertrude 
Atherton  (Stokes). 

Mrs.  Atherton  brings  to  her  stories 
an  unfailing  vitality,  an  exuberance 
of  experience  which  serve  to  carry 
them  along  triumphant  despite  their 
numerous  weaknesses.  Her  latest 
novel  "The  Sisters-in-Law"  alternate- 
ly irritates  by  its  many  crudities  and 
delights  by  its  energy  and  aggressive- 
ness. It  completely  lacks  the  more  dis- 
tinctive merits  of  the  modern  school 
of  novelists — the  surgeon's  scalpel 
probing  into  places  hidden  and  dis- 
eased, bringing  them  to  light  for  the 
sun's  cleansing,  becomes  a  clumsy 
backwoodsman's  knife  hacking  at  the 
bite  of  a  poisonous  snake.  Where  Mrs. 
Atherton  scores,  and  scores  heavily,  is 
in  her  power  to  portray  in  sensuous, 
living  terms,  people  and  places.  Her 
characters  live,  if  not  always  as  human 
beings,  at  least  almost  always  as  senti- 
ent beings.  And  if  her  finished  prod- 
uct is  sometimes  vulgar,  we  may  with 


proper  gratitude  excuse  her  as  having 
les  difauts  de  see  qualitis. 

The  novel  opens  in  San  Francisco  at 
the  time  of  the  earthquake  and  confines 
itself  for  the  most  part  to  California. 
Lovely  Alexina  Groom,  daughter  of  a 
proud  "old"  family,  is  contrasted  with 
the  dark-browed,  hard-working  sister 
of  Alexina's  worthless  husband,  Mor- 
timer Dwight.  The  two  women  learn 
to  love  the  same  man,  and  upon  the 
victory  of  the  former  the  story  ends. 
The  husband  is  disposed  of  with  an 
ease  which  could  be  equaled  only  in 
real  life.  The  study  of  him,  a  social 
climber  and  snob,  is  the  best  thing  in 
the  book;  we  have  known  his  like  and 
no  apprentice  hand  fashioned  him. 

We  miss  much  of  the  humor  which 
made  "The  Aristocrats"  so  delightful. 
However,  here  is  a  big  piece  of  writ- 
ing; and  though  most  imperfect  in  de- 
tail, the  larger  whole  is  not  unworthy 
of  its  talented  author. 

The  Mysterious  RroER,  by  Zane 
Grey  (Harper). 

A  certain  type  of  story  of  the  west 
has  become  a  staple  in  American  fic- 
tion: the  tale  of  cattle  thieves,  "gun 
fights",  and  grim  strangers  with  ter- 
rible pasts.  Such  a  novel  is  "The  Mys- 
terious Rider".  There  is  much  "red 
blood"  and  stirring  action  in  it,  and 
the  terse  style  carries  the  narrative 
forward  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  psychol- 
ogy is  doubtful:  emotional  processes 
are  distorted  in  order  to  further  the 
plot.  The  dialogue,  much  of  it  force- 
ful, grows  melodramatic  at  times,  re- 
sembling the  words  flashed  on  the 
screen  of  a  motion  picture  theatre  to 
explain  a  "wild  west"  thriller. 

On  the  whole,  a  good  story  for  those 
who  prefer  literary  gin  to  literary 
champagne. 
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nCTION  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

COMPILED    BY    FRANK    PARKEB    STOCKBRIDGS    IN    COOPERATION    WITH    THE    AMERICAN 

LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION 

The  following  lUU  of  book$  in  demand  in  February  in  the  public  libraries  in  the  United 
States  have  been  compiled  from  reports  made  by  two  hundred  representative  libraries,  in  every 
section  of  the  country  and  in  cities  of  all  sizes  down  to  ten  thousand  population.  The  order  of 
choice  is  as  stated  by  the  librarians, 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1. 

Main  Street 

Sinclair  Levns 

Harcourt 

2. 

The  Mysterious  Rider 

Zane  Grey 

Harper 

8. 

The  Valley  of  Silent  Men 

James  Oliver  Curwood 

Cosmopolitan** 

4. 

The  Age  of  Innocence 

Edith  Wharton 

APPIiETON 

5. 

A  Poor  Wise  Man 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 

DORAN 

6. 

The  Captives 

Hugh  Walpole 

DORAN 

SOUTH 

ATLANTIC  STATES 

1. 

Main  Street 

Sin^clair  Levns 

Harcourt 

2. 

The  Age  of  Innocence 

Edith  Wharton 

Appt.eton 

3. 

The  Mysterious  Rider 

Zane  Grey 

Harper 

4. 

The  Top  of  the  World 

Ethel  M.  Dell 

Putnam 

5. 

Potterism 

Rose  Macaulay 

BONI 

6. 

Miss  Lulu  Bett 

Zona  Gale 

Appleton 

NORTH 

CENTRAL  STATES 

1. 

Main  Street 

Sinclair  Levns 

Harcourt 

2. 

The  Age  of  Innocence 

Edith  Wharton 

Appleton 

3. 

The  Mysterious  Rider 

Zane  Grey 

Harper 

4. 

Potterism 

Rose  Macaulay 

BONI 

5. 

This  Side  of  Paradise 

F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 

SCRIBNER 

6. 

The  Valley  of  Silent  Men 

James  Oliver  Curwood 

Cosmopolitan 

SOUTH 

CENTRAL  STATES 

1. 

The  Age  of  Innocence 

^  Edith  Wharton 

APPIiETON 

2. 

Main  Street 

.   Sinclair  Levns 

Harcourt 

3. 

The  Mysterious  Rider 

1    Zane  Grey 

Harper 

4. 

The  Trumpeter  Swan 

Temple  Bailey 

Penn 

5. 

This  Side  of  Paradise 

F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 

Scribner 

6. 

The  Valley  of  Silent  Men 

James  Oliver  Curwood 

Cosmopolitan 

WESTERN  STATES 

1. 

Main  Street 

Sinclair  Levns 

Harcourt 

2. 

The  Mysterious  Rider 

Zane  Grey 

Harper 

3. 

The  Age  of  Innocence 

Edith  Wharton 

Appt^eton 

4. 

A  Poor  Wise  Man 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 

DORAN 

5. 

The  Great  Desire 

Alexander  Black 

Harper 

6. 

Miss  Lulu  Bett 

Zona  Gale 

Appleton 

FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 

1. 

Main  Street 

Sinclair  Lewis 

Harcourt 

2. 

The  Age  of  Innocence 

Edith  Wharton 

Appleton 

3. 

The  Mysterious  Rider 

Zane  Grey 

Harper 

4. 

Potterism 

Rose  Ma/^avlay 

BONI 

6. 

The  Top  of  the  World 

Ethel  M.  DeU 

Putnam 

6. 

The  Trumpeter  Swan 

Temple  Bailey 

Penn 
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GENERAL  BOOKS  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC 

LIBRARIES 

COMPILED     BT     FRANK     PARKER     STOCKBRIDOE      IN     COOPERATION      WITH      THE      AMERICAN     LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATION 

The  titles  have  been  scored  by  the  simple  process  of  giving  each  a  credit  of  six  for  each  time 
it  appears  as  first  choice,  and  so  doum  to  a  score  of  one  for  each  time  it  appears  in  sixth  place. 
The  total  score  for  each  section  and  for  the  whole  country  determines  the  order  of  choice  in  the 
tahle  herewith. 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith  DORAN 

2.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  EdvxirdBok  SCRIBNER 

3.  Crowding  Memories  Mrs,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  Houghton 

4.  The  Outline  of  History  H.G.Wells  Macmillan 

5.  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Eugenie        Comte  Fleury  Appleton 

6.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told  Philip  Gibbs  Harper 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

2.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  Wells 

3.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  EdvxirdBok 

4.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas  Frederick  O'Brien 
6.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told  Philip  Gibbs 

6.  Roaming  Through  the  West  Indies      Harry  A.  Franck 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

2.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  Wells 

3.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  EdvxirdBok 

4.  Roaming  Through  the  West  Indies      Harry  A.  Franck 
6.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas        Frederick  O'Brien 

6.  Steeplejack  James  Gibbons  Huneker 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  Wells 

2.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

3.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  EdvxirdBok 

4.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told  Philip  Gibbs 

6.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas        Frederick  O'Brien 
6.  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Eugenie        Comte  Fleury 

WESTERN  STATES 

1.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  Wells 

2.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

3.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas        Frederick  O'Brien 

4.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told  Philip  Gibbs 

5.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  EdvxirdBok 

6.  Roaming  Through  the  West  Indies      Harry  A.  Franck 

FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

2.  The  Outline  of  History  H.G.Wells 

3.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  EdvxirdBok 

4.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas        Frederick  O'Brien 

5.  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Eugenie        Comte  Fleury 

6.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told  Philip  Gibbs 


DORAN 

Macmillan 

scribner 

Century 

Harper 

Century 


DORAN 

Macmillan 
scribner 
Century 
Century 
scribner 


Macmillan 

DORAN 

scribner 

Harper 

Century 

Appleton 


Macmillan 

DORAN 

Century 

Harper 

scribner 

Century 


DORAN 

Macmillan 

scribner 

Century 

Appleton 

Harper 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  COMMENT 


FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  German  stage  a  play  has  been 
produced  in  Germany  that  was  written 
by  a  Ukranian.  The  author's  neat 
name  is  Wolodymr  Wynnytschenko. 
His  drama  is  entitled  "The  Lie"  and 
was  performed  at  the  Stadttheater  in 
Nuremberg  the  last  week  of  February. 


The  French  Academy  has  delegated 
Jean  Richepin  as  its  representative  at 
the  tercentenary  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  La  Fontaine  to  be  held  at 
Chateau-Thierry  on  July  8. 


George  Middleton,  according  to  "Le 
Temps",  has  given  his  unqualified  ap- 
proval to  the  movement  recently  set  on 
foot  in  Paris  to  establish  a  foreign 
theatre.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Middleton's 
hope  that  American  plays  may  be  wel- 
comed to  this  novel  Paris  theatre,  "Le 
Temps"  says  they  will,  but  that  it  is  a 
bit  premature  to  attempt  to  announce 
the  program,  the  theatre  still  being  in 
the  age  of  discussion. 


Ivan  Vazoff,  bom  in  1850,  the  most 
celebrated  writer  of  Bulgaria,  has  en- 
joyed no  end  of  memorials  apropos  of 
his  seventieth  birthday.  The  last  of 
these  was  a  series  of  postage  stamps 
in  six  different  denominations  bearing 
his  picture.  It  is  probably  the  first 
time  that  the  philatelist  will  have  a 
substantial  opportunity  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  poet. 


Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  sailed  from 
Melbourne  for  England  on  February 
4.  The  purpose  of  his  visit  has  been 
to  gather  material  for  a  book  on  Aus- 


tralia. To  judge  from  a  statement  he 
made  just  before  leaving,  his  treatise 
will  be  written  with  an  international 
slant.  He  told  the  Australians  that  it 
was  unwise  to  expect  their  country  to 
be  populated  entirely  by  subjects  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  advised  that 
they  offer  inducements  to  Italians  and 
South  Americans. 


Woodrow  Wilson's  "History  of  the 
American  People"  has  been  translated 
into  French  by  D^sir^  Roustan  and 
supplied  with  an  introduction  by 
Emile  Boutroux  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy. In  speaking  of  the  work,  "Le 
Temps"  said  on  February  4  that  it 
was  written  when  Vancien  prSsident 
des  EtatS'Units  was  at  Princeton. 
This  is  correct  as  to  time  and  place, 
but  as  to  the  ancien,  does  "Le  Temps" 
believe  that  Woodrow  Wilson  became 
the  melancholy  product  of  our  govern- 
mental system  known  as  an  ex-presi- 
dent as  soon  as  the  returns  were  all 
in? 


A  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  Academy  was  the  recent  re- 
ception given  to  Armando  Palacio 
Valdes  who  was  elected  in  truth  four- 
teen years  ago,  but  somewhat  like 
Glemenceau  and  the  French  Academy 
at  the  present  time,  declined  the  op- 
portunity to  be  formally  inaugurated. 
His  lecture  on  his  predecessor,  Jos6 
Maria  de  Pereda,  was  confined  largely 
to  a  discussion  of  the  litterateur  and 
originality.  He  also  took  occasion  to 
remark  that  the  Spanish  people,  while 
not  suffering  from  superfluous  vital- 
ity, are  by  no  means  decadent,  degen- 
erate, or  otherwise  hopeless. 
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It  is  now  brought  to  light  that  the 
reason  why  Maurice  Maeterlinck's 
"new"  drama,  "The  Mayor  of  Stile- 
monde",  written  in  1916,  was  not  pro- 
duced until  1921,  is  because  no  French- 
speaking  actor  could  be  found  who 
would  don  the  uniform  of  a  German 
officer — ^which  seems  like  a  quite  ade- 
quate reason.  The  play  deals  with  the 
invasion  of  Belgium. 


Just  as  Kenneth  J.  Saunders  brings 
out  his  "Gotama  Buddha"  in  this  coun- 
try, Fritz  Mauthner  publishes  his 
"The  Last  Death  of  Gotama  Buddha" 
in  Germany.  Mauthner  comes  from 
South  Germany  and  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  popular  philologists  now  living. 
He  is  the  Bishop  Trench  of  today. 
His  work,  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, deals  largely  with  the  language  of 
Buddha. 


General  Cadoma,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Italian  army,  has  brought 
life  into  the  book  market  of  his  coun- 
try by  announcing  that  he  will  shortly 
publish  his  "Memoirs  of  the  Great 
War".  According  to  his  statement  in 
the  "Idea  Nazionale",  he  is  scrupu- 
lously avoiding  everything  that  re- 
sembles polemics. 


Leonid  Andreyev's  "Jekaterina 
Iwanowna"  has  been  translated  into 
German  and  performed  in  Berlin — ^to 
the  profound  disappointment  of  the 
theatre-going  public.  The  husband  at- 
tempts to  take  the  life  of  his  wife  be- 
cause of  imagined  infidelity.  Enraged 
and  offended,  she  really  becomes  un- 
faithful and  they  part.  Unable  how- 
ever to  live  without  her,  especially 
after  her  confession  of  guilt,  he  again 
takes  her  into  his  home  and  they  move 
through  the  rest  of  the  drama,  and 
their  lives,  as  two  "living  corpses" — 
quite  living  in  fact  so  far  as  theatrical 


psychology  is  concerned.  The  Germans 
are  apparently  sorry  they  made  the 
discovery. 


Femand  Baldensperger,  professor 
at  the  Sorbonne  and  Strasbourg,  has 
quite  vigorously  reopened  the  case  of 
James  Fenimore  Cooper.  By  way  of 
editing  a  letter  Cooper  wrote  while 
American  Consul  at  Paris  in  1826,  and 
which  has  since  lain  in  perfect  peace 
in  the  archives  of  the  Biblioth^ue  Na- 
tionale.  Monsieur  Baldensperger  says 
in  the  "Revue  de  Litt^rature  Com- 
pare" :  "It  is  high  time  that  we  study 
Cooper  seriously,  for  the  works  that 
have  been  written  on  him  are  medi- 
ocre. We  must  look  into  his  influence, 
not  merely  on  French  Romanticism 
but  on  French  diplomacy,  finance  and 
education  as  well."  The  letter  in  ques- 
tion is  of  no  significance.  In  it  Cooper 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  a  medal 
given  him  by  the  French  government. 
But  Monsieur  Baldensperger's  appeal 
to  his  fellow  citizens  to  return  to 
Cooper  is  doubly  fetching.  Some 
American  student  thirsting  to  see  his 
name  in  print  should  beat  the  French- 
man to  it,  as  Tennyson  might  not  have 
said. 


Gabriel  Faure,  after  having  for- 
saken creative  literature  for  a  season, 
during  which  he  has  written  some 
charming  studies,  including  his  "Hours 
in  Italy",  has  returned  to  his  first  and 
greater  love  with  a  novel  entitled  "Les 
Amants  Enchain6s"  (The  Fettered 
Lovers).  It  is  said  to  be  written  in  a 
"supple,  chastened,  sober  and  yet  pas- 
sionate style",  and  to  be  highly 
apropos. 


Renato  Serra,  a  relatively  young 
Italian  writer,  has  published  a  book 
which,  to  judge  from  the  advance  no- 
tices, deserves  consideration.  Entitled 
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"Esame  di  Goscienza  di  un  Letterato" 
(which  might  be  roughly  translated  as 
"An  Examination  into  the  Conscience 
of  an  Intelligent  Human  Being"),  it 
attempts  to  prove  the  thesis  that  war 
creates  soldiers  but  not  poets.  The 
war  is  over  and  the  evolutionist  Croce 
is  an  evolutionist  still.  Love,  the  sun, 
art,  war  and  patriotism  are  still  the 
only  themes  that  attract  D'Annunzio. 
It  is  unjust  to  attach  excessive  value 
to  something  written  by  someone  who 
lost  his  life  on  the  field  of  battle. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this. 


The  belief  that  the  censorship  is 
privileged  to  be  stupid  only  in  the 
United  States,  needs  revision.  About 
a  month  ago,  Arthur  Schnitzler's 
"Reigen"  (The  Circle)  was  performed 
in  the  Kleines  Schauspielhaus  in  Ber- 
lin, with  the  result  that  those  respon- 
sible for  the  performance  escaped  im- 
prisonment only  through  the  decision 
of  the  Civil  Court  of  Berlin.  The  af- 
fair has  been  discussed  in  Germany 
almost  as  much  as  the  question  of  in- 
demnity. Maximilian  Harden  would 
have  placed  Schnitzler,  the  company, 
and  the  spectators  in  jail  had  it  been 
within  his  power.  But  the  court  de- 
cided that  **  'Reigen'  could  do  no  harm 
to  morally  and  mentally  sound  people" 
and  dismissed  the  case.  Now,  other 
theatres  are  booking  "Reigen"  and 
there  is  a  run  on  the  box  offices.  The 
unexpurgated  book  is  of  course  on 
sale  everywhere,  including  New  York, 
and  has  been  for  a  long  while.    Schnitz- 


ler wrote  the  play  in  1897.  Every- 
body admits  that  it  is  an  unusual  study 
in  sexual  relations.  It  is  time  for  a 
dissertation  on  the  censor  as  the  best 
salesman. 


The  death  of  Carl  Hauptmann  at  his 
home  in  Silesia  in  the  first  week  of 
February  closes,  it  may  be  said  with- 
out impiety,  a  strange  case.  The 
senior  of  his  brother  Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann by  four  years,  publishing  two 
books  to  Gerhart's  one,  a  lyric  writer, 
novelist  and  dramatist  of  undenied 
ability,  surrounded  from  the  comple- 
tion of  his  first  work  in  1892  by  a 
small  group  who  regarded  him  as  the 
greater  of  the  two  brothers,  he  never 
became  sufficiently  popular  to  be  called 
successful.  It  does  not  explain  the 
case  to  say  that  he  stood  in  the  shadow 
of  his  more  gifted  brother;  for  it  is 
the  relative  endowment  of  the  two  that 
has  been  debated.  When  Carl  Haupt- 
mann delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at 
Columbia  University  some  time  ago, 
his  auditors  were  struck  by  the  fact 
that  he  sat  while  lecturing  and  did  not 
look  them  in  the  eye.  This  goes  a 
long  way  toward  being  symbolic  of  his 
lack  of  popularity.  He  was  more  in- 
terested in  philosophy  than  in  people; 
metaphysics  attracted  him  while  men 
did  not;  he  could  be  warmed  by  a 
legend  whereas  life  left  him  cold.  But 
as  a  philosopher,  a  critic,  and  a  crea- 
tive writer  he  will  not  soon  be  forgot- 
ten. 

ALLEN  WILSON  PORTERHELD 
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To  the  Americsn 
mind  the  newspaper 
,  interviewer,  prodig- 
iously   efficient,    ex- 
I  quisitely  nosey,  is  as 
I  common    as    straw- 
berry   shortcake    in 
the    proper    season. 
I  To  Gilbert  Cheater- 
I  ton,  who  since  claims 
I  that  he  has  become 
quite  fond  of  them, 
I  the  first  appearance 
a  "sob  sister"  was 
I  like  a  genie  bursting 
from  its  miraculous 
bottle  in  an  Arabian 
Nights  tale. 

"I  was  in  my  state- 
room",  B^s  Mr. 
Chesterton,  "outside  New  York  har- 
bor, when  I  heard  a  gentle  knock  at 
the  door.  I  opened,  to  find  a  pleasant 
young  lady  with  a  business-like  note 
book  and  pencil  in  her  hand.  'Mr. 
Chesterton,'  she  said  abruptly,  'what 
do  you  think  of  New  York's  crime 
wave?'  That  was  the  first  I'd  heard 
of  it 
"'Have  they  a  crime  wave?'  said  I. 
"  'Ah  yea,'  said  she.    'I'm  from  the 

New  York  " ",  and  1  must  have 

your  opinion  on  our  crime  wave,  for 
the  afternoon  edition  of  my  paper. 
There  has  been  the  steadiest  influx  of 
strange  criminals  into  New  York.' 

"'Ah,'  said  I.  'I  understand,  now. 
It's  undoubtedly  due  to  the  increase  in 
visiting  English  men  of  letters.' 
Whereupon  she  vanished,  making  hasty 
notes.  I  fancy  she  must  have  been  an 
excellent  swimmer." 


Major  Charles  N orris  and  Kathleen 
Norris  have  sailed  for  Burope.  Major 
Norris's  new  novel  is  said  to  be  a  most 
unusual  discussion  of  marriage  prob- 
lems. Just  before  they  left  Your  Gossip 
found  Mrs.  Norris.  She  is  a  stately 
woman,  with  stately  manners,  and  a 
rare  sense  of  humor.  She  told  many 
stories  of  young  Stephen  Vincent 
Ben^t  and  his  dog,  in  those  extremely 
young  days  on  the  Pacific  coast,  before 
we  even  so  much  as  knew  there  was 
such  a  person  as  the  young  poet.  Then 
she  told  us  of  her  real  novel.  She  has 
been  working  on  it  for  three  years,  it 
seems.  This  is  not  an  eighty  thou- 
sand word  serial.  It  is  a  work  on 
which  she  has  put  what  she  believes  to 
be  the  best  that  is  in  her  and,  on  this 
book,  she  feels  her  reputation  will  be 
made  or  lost.  It  is  the  study  of  the 
lives  in  a  large  middle-class  American 
family.  It  is  a  record  of  small  suc- 
cesses and  great  failures.  It  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  struggles  of  the  parents  to 
dominate  the  lives  of  their  children. 
It  will  be  the  attempt  of  a  woman  to 
show  from  her  standpoint  the  com- 
plete picture  of  the  American  family 
of  average  means.  We  have  seldom 
heard  an  author  so  filled  with  the  sense 
of  a  book  as  Mrs.  Norris  is  with  this 
one.  We  are  sorry  that  we  must  wait 
for  it  so  long. 


Burton  Rascoe,  of  Chicago  and  Okla- 
homa, shot  into  New  York  the  other 
morning  on  the  Century  Limited  and 
shot  back  again  on  the  Century  Lim- 
ited in  the  afternoon.  Probably,  he 
brought  along  a  novel  he  has  been  fin- 
ishing for  several  months.  If  so,  he 
disposed  of  it  more  quickly  than  most. 
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Your  Gossip  did  not  see  him.  We  con- 
sider it  a  great  misfortune,  for,  mor- 
bidly, we  wished  to  observe  the  scars 
on  his  classic  features,  which  the  doc- 
tors say  may,  some  time,  wear  off.  It 
all  happened  last  Christmas.  He  was 
playing  the  mendacious  role  of  Santa 
Glaus  on  his  father's  ranch,  when  his 
beautiful  cotton  whiskers  caught  fire, 
and  burned  his  face.  We  are  going  to 
Chicago  soon  to  see  the  scars. 


In  the  days  of  the  pioneers,  after 
a  journey  across  hot  prairies  and 
through  undared  mountain  passes, 
with  the  whoops  of  Indians  following 
at  night,  a  tiny  girl  was  carried  into 
California  on  the  saddle-front  of  Jim 
Beckwourth,  the  celebrated  white  chief 
of  the  Crows.  It  was  Ina  Donna  Gool- 
brith,  friend  of  Mark  Twain,  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard,  and  Joaquin  Miller, 
of  whose  poetry  Bret  Harte  said :  "The 
sweetest  note  in  California  literature." 
The  author  of  "Songs  of  the  Golden 
Gate"  has  outlived  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  famous  group  which 
founded  "The  Overland  Monthly".  She 
has  come  on  to  New  York  City  after 
years  of  inactivity  and  suffering  be- 
cause of  rheumatism  and,  curiously 
enough,  has  there  found  a  complete 
restoration  to  health.  For  the  first 
time  in  many  years  she  is  again  writing 
poetry.  Only  the  other  day  Your  Gos- 
sip paid  a  visit  to  her  apartment  at 
the  St.  James.  Quiet,  sweet,  gentle, 
in  a  lavender  dressing  gown  with  a 
white  lace  scarf  thrown  over  her  head, 
she  told  of  those  early  struggles  in 
California;  of  a  life  dedicated  to  li- 
brary work  when  she  would  have  liked 
to  be  writing.  Of  the  older  group  and 
the  younger  group  among  the  littSra- 
teurs  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  of  the 
great  honor  California  had  done  her — 
it  gave  her  the  laurel  crown  of  "poet 
laureate"  at  the  time  of  the  Exposi- 


tion. We  looked  out  from  her  window 
over  roof  tops  and  whirling  steam. 
"It's  nice  not  to  have  rheumatism,  but 
I  miss  the  Sequoias,"  she  said.  Flow- 
ers in  her  room  showed  the  care  of 
friends,  but  she  is  interested  in  the 
new  currents  of  verse,  and  always 
happy  to  talk  with  young  people  who 
are  trying  to  write. 


At  the  present  moment  of  writing, 
Frederick  O'Brien  is  sitting  in  a  room 
at  a  New  York  City  club,  correcting 
proofs  for  his  new  book.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  finishing  he  will  leave  for  a 
cruise  of  some  two  years.  The  party 
with  which  he  will  travel  has  already 
sailed  from  Los  Angeles  in  the  "Wis- 
dom Second",  a  yacht  which  is  said  to 
be  the  most  elaborately  equipped  with 
motion  picture  apparatus  of  any  vessel 
which  has  ever  put  out  from  any  port. 
We  suppose  it  is  well  stocked  with 
other  materials  for  a  jovial  voyage. 
They  are  headed  for  the  Marquesas 
and  until  1922  will  travel  around  the 
world,  after  visiting  the  lesser  known 
islands  of  the  South  Seas.  Mr.  O'Brien 
will  probably  not  stay  with  them 
throughout  the  entire  voyage. 


N.  M.  L.  sends  us  word  from  Rich- 
mond, of  the  first  night  of  Cabell's 
first  play.  Wouldn't  it  have  been 
amusing  to  be  there!  "One  reads 
everywhere  nowadays",  she  says,  "that 
nobody  must  suppress  James  Branch 
Cabell ;  but  here  in  his  home  town  we 
don't  try  to  suppress  Mr.  Cabell,  we 
try  to  expand  him.  Even  Mr.  Le  Gal- 
lienne's  scathing  criticism  does  not 
dislodge  him  from  his  pedestal  but,  in 
our  eyes,  only  adds  more  cubits  to  the 
Cabell  stature.  This  attitude  led  the 
Little  Theatre  League  of  Richmond  to 
do  its  utmost  in  art  when  producing 
the  author's  play  'Balthazar's  Daugh- 
ter', dramatized  from  a  tale  of  me- 
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diseval  Italy  originally  published  in 
'Harper's  Magazine'.  This  is  the  first 
Cabdl  play  to  be  produced  anywhere, 
although  'The  Rivet  in  Grandfather's 
Neck'  will  be  put  on  in  New  York  next 
winter. 

"As  the  curtain  fell  there  was  a  lone 
cry  of  'Au-thor!',  which,  not  being 
taken  up,  sounded  like  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  Then  we — 
the  audience — 'caught  on'  that  we 
were  actually  urban  enough  to  be  hav- 
ing a  first  night  in  our  midst,  and 
'Au-thor!'  'Au-thor!'— 'Cabell!'  'Cab- 
bell  ! !'  resounded. 

"The  dramatist,  however,  would  not 
take  his  cue.  Mr.  Cabell,  who  under 
criticism  is  about  as  sensitive  as  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar,  is  quite  the  con- 
trary when  enduring  admiration,  and 
so  he  sat  for  some  time  trying  to  ig- 
nore the  outcriers.  At  last,  however, 
less  in  response  to  them  than  to  his 
wife's  urgent  whisperings,  he  rose  and 
bowed  twice." 


New  Yorkers  incurred  a  double  debt 
to  A.  A.  Milne  and  the  Theatre  Guild 
for  supplying  Laura  Hope  Crews  with 
a  vehicle  for  her  very  beautiful  art  of 
comedy  in  "Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By".  A 
bit  of  stage  business  that  plays  an  im- 
I)ortant  part  in  Miss  Crews's  role  is 
the  sewing  of  a  pair  of  curtains, 
which,  begun  in  the  first  act,  is  com- 
pleted in  the  last.  To  Your  Gossip 
this  sewing  took  on  a  symbolical  mean- 
ing quite  unintended  by  the  author 
and  the  producer.  Beginning  merely 
as  the  "business"  of  Olivia  Marden, 
the  sewing  became  glorified;  from  a 
mere  physical  act  it  grew  into  the 
spirit,  the  art,  the  sensitively  wrought 
pattern  of  an  actress  who  wove  a 
whole  play  together  with  her  perfect 
command  of  the  delicacies  and  refine- 
ments and  subtleties  of  high  comedy. 
This  is  so  rare  a  spectacle  on  the 


American  stage  that  one's  gratitude 
demands  print  or  spoken  words  for 
satisfactory  expression. 

It  was  an  admirable  first  night  audi- 
ence and  Your  Gossip  caught  glimpses 
of  Mrs.  James  Harvey  Robinson,  Alice 
Duer  Miller,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
mund Quinn.  Also  of  Mr.  Edgar  Allan 
Woolf,  who  is  said  to  have  written 
more  successful  vaudeville  sketches 
than  any  other  author  on  the  top  of  the 
ground.  Then  there  was  F.  P.  A.  whom 
we  had  not  seen  since  that  calamitous 
day  last  fall  when  he  took  three  sets  of 
tennis  from  us  with  only  feeble  inter- 
ference; Mrs.  Adams,  who  told  us  of 
the  extraordinary  perspicacity  of  her 
Persian  kitten;  and  a  host  of  the 
eighteen-inch,  heavy  artillery  critics 
all  agog  with  the  pleasure  of  Miss 
Crews's  finished  performance. 

But  what  Your  Gossip  got  no  satis- 
faction about  at  all,  no  matter  where 
he  asked,  is,  who  is  Miss  Phyllis  Povah 
who  played  the  role  of  Dinah,  the  in- 
genue of  Mr.  Milne's  comedy?  It  was 
a  vivacious  and  most  engaging  per- 
formance which  she  gave.  But  this  is 
not  the  real  point;  from  the  end  of 
the  first  act  we  conceived  a  firm  con- 
viction that  Miss  Povah  could  write, 
and  most  acceptably,  if  she  really  set 
her  mind  to  it.  You  ask  why  we 
thought  so?  Alas!  we  know  not  what 
bred  this  notion,  unless  it  was  her  na- 
tural and  abundant  force  of  self-ex- 
pression.   Is  it  a  good  or  a  bad  guess? 

We  are  always  whispering  real  news 
of  this  kind  in  the  ears  of  the  mighty 
(editors)  and  they  are  forever  smiling 
at  us  indulgently. 


One  of  the  first  novels  we  ever  read 
was  "The  Lightning  Conductor".  Were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  Mrs.  A.  M.  Wil- 
liamson looked  so  extremely  young,  we 
would  scarcely  have  dared  tell  her  of 
this  fact.    She  has  been  in  New  York 
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City  for  some  time,  arranging  for  the 
publication  of  her  new  books.  Now 
she  is  on  her  way  back  to  a  cottage  in 
Bath,  England,  where  she  will  con- 
tinue her  writing.  She  believes  very 
strongly  in  certain  psychic  influences. 
Being  a  Celt,  she  feels  that  she  has  a 
closer  connection  with  things  spiritual 
than  many,  and  that  since  his  death 
Mr.  Williamson  has  constantly  aided 
her  work.  For  this  reason  the  books 
will  continue  to  be  signed,  C.  N.  and 
A.  M.  Williamson.  She  then  told  us 
the  strangest  tale  we  have  ever  heard. 
Since  she  is  noted  for  turning  out 
plots,  one  a  minute,  we  accused  her  of 
trying  a  new  one  on  us ;  but  she  main- 
tains that  the  story  is  strictly  true. 
All  right,  we  believe.  When  she  was 
in  Mexico  before  the  war,  she  paid  a 
visit  to  a  genial  gambling-den  proprie- 
tor. Whether  it  was  because  she 
trusted  him  enough  to  ask  him  to  carry 
her  purse,  or  whether  it  was  her  gay 
personality  that  captured  him,  we 
could  not  ascertain,  though  we  had 
our  opinion.  At  any  rate,  he  gave  her 
some  money  for  a  pet  charity  on  which 
she  was  working  at  the  time — ^and  she 
told  him  that  he  ought  to  come  to  a 
real  gambling  joint  at  Monte  Carlo, 
and  visit  her.  The  Williamsons  were 
then  living  near  Monaco.  Several 
years  later  during  the  war  he  paid  his 
respects.  They  had  a  splendid  visit, 
and  Mrs.  Williamson  told  him  of  her 
Red  Cross  work.  'Tou  just  wait",  said 
the  gentle  gambler;  "I'll  get  you  some 
real  money  this  time."  And  off  he 
went.  Not  long  after  he  came  back 
with  two  hundred  pounds,  which  he 
presented  humbly.  "I  won  this  up 
there,"  he  said,  jerking  his  head 
toward  the  casino.  Then,  just  as  he 
was  going,  "Say,  I  used  counterfeit 
money — a  fake  twenty  franc  note — to 
get  that  for  you."  Needless  to  say  the 
lady  was  surprised.    "What  would  you 


have   done,   Gossip!"   she  demanded, 
and  we  really  didn't  know. 


Eugene  O'Neill  writes  from  his 
lighthouse  in  Provincetown  that  the 
only  news  he  has  to  tell  of  himself  is 
very  Jeremiah  in  quality.  Three  of 
his  long  plays  have  been  about-to-be- 
produced  all  winter,  but  the  season 
wanes,  and  it  looks  as  though  we 
should  have  to  wait  until  next  year  for 
them.  Meanwhile  we  have  "The  Em- 
peror Jones",  "Diff'rent",  and  a  new- 
published  volume,  with  promises  of 
more  to  come.""  "Of  course",  he  says, 
"I  am  not  idle  meanwhile.  I  am  hard 
at  work  on  the  second  act  of  a  new 
four-act  play, — ^thereby  proving  that 
opium  and  playwrighting  have  much 
in  common  as  habits  which  not  even 
an  earthquake  can  disturb.' 


»» 


Joseph  Hergesheimer  recently  as- 
tounded an  audience  of  New  Haven 
ladies.  He  had  been  asked  to  make  an 
address  at  Yale  University.  Suppos- 
ing that  he  was  to  face  an  audience 
of  callow  undergraduates  forced  to  at- 
tend the  affair,  he  prepared  a  paper 
which  he  thought  would  keep  them 
awake — "For  Men  Only",  so  to  speak, 
and  on  the  subject,  "The  Feminine 
Nuisance  in  Literature".  When  he 
discovered  a  generous  number  of  the 
gentle  sex  before  him,  there  was  really 
nothing  to  do  but  read  the  paper.  He 
did  so.  The  smoke  of  laughter  and 
amazement  which  followed  his  fiery 
talk  has  not  yet  subsided.  Your  Gos- 
sip encountered  it  only  the  other  day. 
It  has  been  more  than  a  nine  days' 
wonder.  We  didn't  talk  to  the  New 
Haven  ladies.  Whether  or  not  they 
were  delighted,  we  do  not  know.  We 
do  know  that  the  undergraduates  were 
amused. 
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The  publishers  announce  George 
Bernard  Shaw's  new  work  as  "the  au- 
thor's scientific,  religious  and  political 
testament,  as  well  as  his  supreme  ex- 
ploit in  dramatic  literature".  Five 
plays  it  has,  covering  the  period  from 
the  Fall  of  Adam,  or  slightly  before, 
to  the  year  31920  A.  D.  The  philo- 
sophical, or  somewhat  biological  con- 


tention, or  one  of  them,  of  the  volume, 
ia  that  man  will  ultimately  live  to  a 
good  old  age  of  three  hundred  years. 
The  publisher  adds,  with  a  hop  skip 
and  jump,  "It  is  not  a  mere  jeu  d'es- 
prit."  Indeed  no!  There  is  to  be  a 
preface,  too — its  title,  "The  Infidel 
Half  Century".  Shaw  seriously  (the 
underlining  is  Your  Gossip's)  contends 
that  the  extension  of  human  life  con- 
templated in  his  play  ia  a  scientific 
possibility  and  must  be  included  as 
such  in  the  religion  of  Creative  Evo- 
lution which,  he  maintains,  has  been 
taking  shape  in  the  chaos  of  unbelief 
of  the  past  fifty  years  and  is  now 
ready  for  adoption  "as  the  New  Faith 
of  the  world".    On  with  the  dance,  G. 


More  literary  sectionalism!  The 
Minneapolis  "Tribune"  claiming  Ham- 
lin Garland,  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  and 
Zona  Gale  for  the  northwest,  says: 


It  was  not  to  be  oipccted  that  a  caaptr;  to 
new  as  the  Nortbwest  canid  quicfcl;  rlTBl.  In 
llterar;  BccompllBbment,  tbe  older  aectlao*  of 
the  conntcy.  Literature  does  not  flower  over 
night.  Yet  a  bodf  of  literature  Is  growing  up 
In  the  Northwest  nhlcb,  in  time,  Is  bound  to 
arrest  the  attention  ot  the  conntry.  Already 
Hnch  progreaa  baa  been  made  that  tbe  North- 
west ma;,  In  the  outpnt  oC  the  contcmporaTy 
novel,  challenge,  wit  boot  tear,  any  part  of 
America.  Literary  commentators  are  now  psy- 
Ine  BB  mnch  attention  to  tbe  recent  ttooka  from 
tbe  Northwest  as  to  tbe  recent  books  from  aU 
other  aectloDB  of  America  combined. 

Tbe  Northwest  In  the  past  has  been  proud 
ot  Its  Soar  mUla,  Its  iron  mines,  Ita  Bgrlcnl- 
tursl  development.  Bud  what  not.  It  has  gained 
a  good  deal  of  notoriety  through  Its  BSBoclBtlon 
with  the  NDupartlSBu  league.  It  Is  pleasant  to 
think  that  an  era  IB  coming  when,  aside  from 
Ita  materialistic  greatness,  aside  from  Its  po- 
litical shame.  It  will  be  known  lor  Its  contribu- 
tion to  the  finer  arts.  That  such  a  destiny  Ilea 
ahead  of  the  NortbvesI  events  of  the  past  year 
amply  attest.     Tbe  Northwest  Is  rapidly  com- 


)  Its  0 


From  gay  Hollywood,  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker  writes  that  he  is  busy  each  day 
in  the  studios  from  8 :  30  A.  M.  until 
6  P.  M.  Before  this,  we  had  thought 
that  at  the  movie  capital  the  rule  was, 
late  hours,  not  long  hours,  but  we  have 
since  been  told  by  unprejudiced  au- 
thorities that  Sir  Gilbert  and  Mrs. 
Rinehart  are  the  two  most  earnest 
workers  in  the  colony. 


In  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  Gossip 
Shop  aged  ten  years  I  It  happened  in 
the  office  of  "The  Smart  Set".  Life  is 
rapid  when  one  sits  between  Messrs. 
Mencken  and  Nathan.  Life  is  very 
earnest,  tool  On  the  left,  Mr.  Menck- 
en. On  the  right,  Mr.  Nathan.  Con- 
versation jumping  across  the  Gossip, 
under,  over,  tiU  about!  Conversation 
jumping  from  literature  to  gin.  Con- 
versation I  "Wish  we  had  a  lot  of  the 
stories  we  rejected  five  years  ago  as 
'not  fit  to  print',"  said  left-hand. 
"Yes",  agreed  right,  "we  could  print 
'em  now."  "And,  George,"  said  left, 
"do  you  remember  that  stoiy  from  the 
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south — ^you  know,  the  one  good  story 
from  the  south?"  Agreement  came 
into  the  Gossip's  right  ear.  ''Let's 
send  for  it  again  and  have  a  look  at 
it.  We  can't  print  it;  but  it's  nice  to 
have  a  look  at  it  about  every  three 
months.  Perhaps  The  Bookman  could 
use  it."  And  the  Gossip  Shop  thought 
perhaps. 


Carl  Sandburg  has  been  making  a 
tour  of  the  south.  One  critic  in  Co- 
lumbia, South  Carolina,  was  so  over- 
come by  the  melody  of  the  poet's  voice 
that  he  actually  waxed  lyrical : 

He  read  in  a  very  sonorous  and  conyinclng 
way,  his  voice  and  tone  rather  reproducing  the 
effects  he  creates  in  words  by  a  very  subdued 
melody,  as  if  he  were  playing  on  muflSed  or  al- 
most muted  strings,  or  with  a  handkerchief 
soaked  in  tears,  stuffed  into  the  throat  of  his 
saxophone — if  he  will  pardon  the  jazE  of  the 
figure. 


Laurence  Gomme,  by  the  way,  has 
started  up  in  business  for  himself 
again.  He  used  to  run  the  Little  Book 
Shop  Around  the  Comer,  you  know, 
and  the  circulars  for  his  business  were 
written  by  no  less  a  writer  of  adver- 
tising copy  than  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 
His  new  place,  on  Park  Avenue,  in 
New  York,  is  called  the  Neighborhood 
Book  Shop,  and  presents,  we  under- 
stand, something  of  a  new  idea  in 
"community  bookstores". 


A  new  study  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
has  recently  appeared.  The  author. 
Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  presents 
Poe  in  a  new  light,  studying  not 
only  his  personality  but  the  progress 
of  appreciation  of  his  work  in  various 
European  countries.  In  this  connec- 
tion one  turns  with  something  like 
horror  to  a  series  of  Psycho- Analytical 
Studies  by  Lorine  Pruett  in  "The 
American  Journal  of  Psychology". 
Does  genius  always  spring  from  the 


Freudian  complex?  What  chance  had 
poor  Poe  to  earn  a  living  as  a  coal- 
heaver,  with  this  for  his  inhibition — 
"Now  a  tubercular  father  and  cousin, 
an  eccentric  uncle,  a  drunkard  brother 
as  well  as  many  relatives  known  for  a 
'too  free  use  of  the  bottle',  and  an  im- 
becile sister,  coupled  with  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  poet  himself,  his  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  effects  of  stimulants 
and  temporary  fits  of  insanity  toward 
the  last  of  his  life,  form  conclusive 
evidence  that  there  was  in  the  Poe 
family  a  decided  organic  inferiority. 


>» 


Rabindranath  Tagore  was  lately 
shown  two  verses  which  an  autograph 
collector  had  secured,  and  asked  in 
which  of  his  published  works,  if  any, 
they  might  be  found.  The  poet  looked 
them  over  and  said  he  had  a  recollec- 
tion of  having  written  them  to  be  pub- 
lished in  England.  "But  it  is  difficult 
to  recognize  them  in  that  translation, 
he  added. 


tt 


Your  Gossip  was  willingly  placed  in 
a  perilous  gulf  between  Frank  Crown- 
inshield,  the  suave  editor  of  suaver 
"Vanity  Fair"  and  Avery  Hopwood, 
the  J.  P.  Morgan  of  playwrights.  In- 
terest skipped  from  Mr.  Crownin- 
shield's  necktie  to  Mr.  Hopwood's  ideas 
about  moving  pictures.  Hollywood, 
California,  apparently,  is  now  the  lit- 
erary centre  of  America.  The  great 
and  the  near-great  in  literature  can 
no  longer  shun  the  gold  mine  of  the 
film  coast.  Mr.  Hopwood  has  just 
come  back  from  film-cutting  and 
titling,  to  put  on  another  couple  of 
plays.  (Is  it  five,  or  six  Hopwood  or 
semi-Hopwood  dramas  that  Broadway 
knows  now?)  One  thing,  he  says, 
stands  out  above  all  others  in  Holly- 
wood. Speed!  By  that,  lefs  hasten 
to  explain,  he  means  the  speed  of 
motor  cars.     There  is  only  one  safe 
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method  of  travel,  and  that  is  the  air. 
As  long  as  you're  in  an  aeroplane  in 
Hollywood,  there  is  comparative 
safety.  To  prove  this  Mr.  Hopwood 
will  show  you  a  scar  received  in  an 
automobile  accident.  He  wishes  to 
give  this  word  of  advice  to  all  au- 
thors or  others  who  may  be  lured  to 
Hollywood.    "Travel  by  Air.' 


» 


The  most  vivid  personality  to  cross 
the  doors  of  the  Shop  during  the 
month  is  the  astounding  F.  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald, whose  next  novel  will  strike  an 
extremely  different  note  from  "This 
Side  of  Paradise",  but  a  note  that  will 
be  as  daring  and  as  impudent  as  his 
laugh.  The  first  time  Your  Gossip 
met  him  was  over  a  lunch  in  a  famous 
Princeton  club.  He  wasn't  famous 
then.  We  talked  of  Stephen  Ben^t,  of 
John  Peale  Bishop,  of  Edmund  Wilson, 
and  of  others  then  unknown,  who  have 
since  jumped  into  notice  in  the  Prince- 
ton and  Yale  groups.  Then  we  watched 
him  wave  his  cigarette  at  an  audience 
one  night  not  long  ago,  and  capture 
them  by  nervous  young  ramblings, 
until  he  had  the  room  (mostly  "flap- 
pers") swaying  with  delight.  Then, 
the  autograph  hunters  i  This  admira- 
tion embarrassed  him  much — ^but  after 
we  had  escaped  into  the  outer  dark- 
ness he  acknowledged,  with  a  grin, 
that  he  rather  liked  it. 


The  list  of  poems  selected  by  the 
Bookman  from  the  January  period- 
icals is  as  follows:  "Penreb's  Tomb", 
Babette  Deutsch  (New  Republic,  Jan. 
26),  "Poetae  Minores",  Albert  Ed- 
mund Trombly  (Nation,  Jan.  26),  "To 
a  Door",  Hazel  Hall  (Contemporary 
Verse),  "My  Purple  Gown  from  Tyre", 
Benjamin  Rosenbaum  (Poetry),  "The 
Sorrowful  Masquerade",  John  Hall 
Wheelock  and  "The  Uses  of  Things", 


Mary  Carolyn  Davies  (Touchstone), 
"Lone",  Walter  de  la  Mare  (New  Re- 
public, Jan.  12),  "Misgiving",  Robert 
Frost  (Yale  Review) . 


The  amiable  and  eminent  Clayton 
Hamilton  continues  to  declare  most 
emphatically  that  that  report  recently 
circulated  in  the  east  that  he  was 
about  to  return  from  the  famed  Holly- 
wood to  New  York,  was  a  frame-up 
pulled  by  his  enemies.  Says  he's  going 
to  stick  until  June  and  then  "a  year  or 
more  after  that".  Having  a  fine  time 
with  "such  good  old  pals"  as  Gertrude 
Atherton,  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Rupert 
Hughes,  Thompson  Buchanan,  and 
Charles  Kenyon.  "Seen  on  the  Stage", 
his  latest  book,  he  believes  is  his 
swan-song  as  a  dramatic  critic". 


<< 


We  find  literature  even  in  the  trade 
organ  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Com- 
pany, New  York  City.  Witness  the 
following.  Your  Gossip  does  not  apolo- 
gize for  its  inclusion.  We  believe  that 
not  only  is  it  a  great  piece  of  litera- 
ture, but  a  document  of  fine  human 
understanding : 

What  is  this  you  ask  of  us — that  we  put  a 
stop  to  "spooning"  atop  Fifth  Avenue  'buses? 

Please  tell  us  how  it  is  you  find  spooning  by 
some  of  our  Junior  patrons  so  disgusting  and 
reTOlting.  Concerning  the  lad  and  lassie,  you 
mention,  you  say  they  were  the  object  of  much 
comment  and  laughter  on  the  part  of  others 
atop  the  'bus  you  availed  of.  So  it  should  be 
— and  we  will  venture  the  opinion  the  comment 
and  laughter  were  spontaneous  and  good  na- 
tured ; — for  "all  the  world  loves  a  lover"  and 
who  of  us  is  so  callous  as  to  withhold  his 
blessing  when  witnessing  this  outward  display 
of  youthful  and  innocent  affection  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  pleasure  it  gives  one  in  reminiscing 
over  the  happy  times  and  good  old  friends  of 
yester-year  ? 

To  be  sure,  atop  a  Fifth  Avenue  'bus  may 
be  an  unconventional  place  for  participation 
in  this  the  greatest  of  all  "pastimes".  But 
where  in  this  great  city  of  ours  are  Bob  and 
Betty  to  go,  safe  from  the  slander  of  idle 
tongues,  to  carry  on  their  love-making? 
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Your  Gossip  recently 
paid  a  visit  to  Vermont, 
arriving  in  a  bluster  of 
snow.  We  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the 
mere  mention  of  ''Main 
Street"  in  old  Benning- 
ton, caused  a  fiurry  in 
the  church  where  we  were  trying  to 
talk,  and  when  we  touched  on  the  fact 
that  Gopher  Prairie  reminded  us  of  a 
certain  town  where  we  used  to  live, 
and  that  we  had  heard  a  rumor  that 
there  was  a  Main  Street  in  Benning- 
ton, one  lady  bristled  so  perceptibly 
that  we  hastened  to  retract.  Robert 
Frost  has  bought  a  delightful  house 
on  the  line  between  Bennington  and 
Shaftsbury.  It  is  a  small  house  with 
a  peaked  gable  and  a  door  with  nice 
pillars.  He  is  the  same  gentle  Mr. 
Frost,  iron-grey  hair,  soft  voice,  and 
keen  eyes.  He  is  mildly  surprised 
that  he  should  actually  have  been 
financially  successful  with  his  poetry 
this  year;  but  nevertheless  pleased. 
When  we  visited  him  he  was  working 
on  some  new  long  poems,  which  prob- 
ably means  a  return  to  his  earlier 
manner.  Mrs.  Frost  is  very  much  like 
him;  so  is  his  daughter  Leslie;  so, 
probably,  is  his  son,  but  he  was  away 
at  school  in  Bennington.  We  talked 
of  poetry,  of  snow,  and  of  the  cat, 
"Colin",  who  was  named  because  of 
the  shortage  of  coal  last  winter,  which 
proves  that  even  great  poets,  or  their 
families,  as  the  case  may  be,  can  be 
guilty  of  bad  puns.  However,  it's  a 
peach  of  a  cat! 


The  Bookman's  convict  friend 
writes  from  New  York's  "honor 
prison" : 

No  doubt  you  have  read  a  great  deal  about 
the  so-called  crime  -wave.  This  has  done  us 
no  end  of  harm.  I  think  you  igvill  agree  with 
me  when  I  say  that  the  severity  of  punishment 


has  nerer  lessen f'd  crimes.  Indeed,  it  somotimes 
has  increased  the  number  of  certain  offenses 
by  exciting  the  pa»sit>ns  for  rerencro  in  cases 
where  the  punishment  was  doemix!  unjust  or 
too  severe.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  same 
causes  which  indun^  an  incr^-aso  of  crime,  also 
produce  an  increase  in  the  number  of  criminals. 
No  other  r»>sult  can  be  expected. 

And  he  adds : 

I  have  two  friends,  young  men  who  are  very 
anxious  to  secure  a  copy  of  some  book  on 
"Synonyms".  These  chaps  are  trying  to  fit 
tbt'mselvos  for  the  fr(-e<1om  th(  y  shall  some  day 
enjoy.    <'au  you  heli»  them? 


Mary  Newton  Stanard,  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  published  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  "The  Southern  Re- 
view" an  article  entitled:  "The  Real 
Beginning  of  American  Democracy", 
which  was  the  story,  drawn  from  orig- 
inal records,  of  the  legislative  assem- 
bly held  at  old  Jamestown  in  1619. 
Imagine  her  surprise  when  she  re- 
ceived, the  other  day,  a  copy  of  the 
Christmas  supplement  of  the  North 
China  "Daily  News",  and  found  her 
innocent  disquisition  quoted  in  full 
and  sandwiched  between  advertise- 
ments of  wine  merchants  and  tobacco 
dealers  of  Shanghai,  headed  by  an  edi- 
torial note  saying:  "Although  the  oc- 
casion described  befell  in  hot  summer 
there  is  something  about  the  spirit  it 
breathes  which  makes  it  especially 
suitable  for  Christmas  good  fellow- 
ship." 

"I  was  afraid,"  she  writes,  "that  the 
Pilgrims  would  put  Jamestown  off  the 
American  map  this  year,  but  I  scarcely 
expected  to  find  it  in  China.' 


ft 


Haven't  you  often  had  your  pulses 
quicken  and  your  heart  stir  at  the 
strains  of  "The  March  of  the  Men  of 
Harlech"?  The  author  of  "Gret", 
"The  House  of  Punishment",  "Ann  of 
the  Singing  Heart",  etc.,  who  is  now 
living  in  Portland,  Oregon,  was  born 
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in  that  picturesque  little  village  of 
Harlech,  Merionethshire,  North  Wales. 
It  has  seen  much  history  since  the 
times  of  the  Romans.  Margaret  took 
refuge  there  after  her  husband,  Henry 
the  Sixth,  was  defeated.  "My  father", 
Mrs.  Mantle  told  Fred  Lockley,  "was  a 
landscape  painter.  He  painted  the 
scenery  of  our  rugged  mountains  for 
rich  men  who  preferred  to  live  in 
cities  and  take  their  nature  second- 
handed.  Relatives  of  ours  had  gone  to 
America  and  they  frequently  sent 
American  papers  and  books  to  us.  I 
was  a  very  small  girl  when  I  decided 
that  America  was  the  kind  of  country 
I  wanted  to  live  in  and  that  Americans 
were  the  kind  of  people  I  wanted  to 
live  among.  I  came  here  as  a  girl.  To 
be  exact,  this  was  in  1900.  I  came  to 
Portland.  I  was  married  here  and 
Portland  has  been  my  home  ever  since. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  an  enthusi- 
ast for  the  charm  and  beauty  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  I  can't  imagine  wanting 
to  live  anywhere  else." 


The  formation  of  a  Theatre  of  Al- 
lied Arts  in  Berkeley,  California,  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  interest  in 
literary  forms  of  drama,  is  worthy  of 
consideration  by  other  cities. 

A  university  unit  is  its  present  in- 
terest. The  State  University  with  its 
Greek  Theatre  has  done  so  much  for 
the  widening  and  deepening  of  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  drama  (in  the  pres- 
entation, by  the  English  Club  and 
other  organizations,  of  Greek  plays, 
miracle  and  morality  plays,  and  Shake- 
spearian and  modem  plays)  that  it  is 
the  logical  place  for  such  a  unit.  The 
recognized  place  of  Professor  Charles 
Mills  Gayley  in  the  field  of  research  in 
the  history  of  the  drama  has  given  xhe 
background  of  scholarship  so  highly 
desirable. 

The  most  original  of  the  dramatic 


work  at  the  university  is  the  annual 
production,  since  1912,  of  a  play  by 
the  women  of  the  university,  its  theme 
usually  dealing  with  the  place  of 
woman  in  the  world.  The  Partheneia 
(from  parthenos,  maiden),  as  the  an- 
nual pageant  is  called,  is  usually  pre- 
sented in  Faculty  Glade.  Priscilla 
Cavagnaro  wrote  the  Partheneia  per- 
formed last  April.  It  presented  Pe- 
trarch begging  Dante  to  give  him  the 
interpretation  of  life  and  was  entitled 
"The  Poet's  Answer".  The  mood  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  in  the  natural 
setting  of  the  glade  was  further  sug- 
gested by  the  music.  The  Partheneia 
to  be  given  in  April  is  "The  Lilies  of 
Mirones".  The  setting  is  early  Cali- 
fornia, the  heroine,  Mirones,  a  Span- 
ish maiden.  Janet  Brown  and  Joseph- 
ine Brown  are  the  authors. 


"We  so  seldom  get  a  religious  poem 
that  is  handled  with  freshness  and 
sincerity  that  we  are  glad  to  publish 
the  two  poems  by  Miss  Jessie  Mac- 
Donald,"  said  Harriet  Monroe,  editor 
of  "Poetry :  A  Magazine  of  Verse",  in 
the  March  number  of  which  Miss  Mac- 
Donald's  poems  appear.  Miss  Mac- 
Donald  is  a  native  of  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia. Her  poem  entitled  "A  Prayer" 
reads: 

Love  U8,  Lord,  but  not  too  much. 
Come  thou  near,  yet  not  too  near. 
AU  thy  laughing  splendor  spoils 
What  we  daily  see  and  fear, 
What  we  bear,  and  do,  and  touch. 
Love  us  still,  but  not  too  much. 

Come  thou  near.  Lord,  not  too  near : 

Let  us  breathe  thee  through  our  lips. 

Even  now  I  saw  thy  hue 

In  the  maple's  yellow  tips, 

When  a  leaf,  so  gay,  so  dear, 

Pell — but  come  thou  not  more  near. 

Let  us  breathe  thee  through  our  lips ! 

Do  thou  enter  in  our  eyes ! 

Touch  us  that  we  not  forget : 

Make  us  simple,  still,  and  wise. 

Circling  us,  thy  finger  slips — 

Let  us  breathe  thee  through  our  lips. 
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CENSORING  THE  CENSOR 
By  Heywood  Broun 


MICE  and  canaries  were  sometimes 
employed  in  France  to  detect  the 
presence  of  gas.  When  these  little 
things  began  to  die  in  their  cages  the 
soldiers  knew  that  the  air  had  become 
dangerous.  Some  such  system  should 
be  devised  for  censorship  to  make  it 
practical.  Even  with  the  weight  of 
authority  behind  him  no  bland  person, 
with  virtue  obviously  unruffled,  is  al- 
together convincing  when  he  an- 
nounces that  the  book  he  has  just  read 
or  the  moving  picture  he  has  seen  is 
so  hideously  immoral  that  it  consti- 
tutes a  danger  to  the  community.  For 
my  part  I  always  feel  that  if  he  can 
stand  it  so  can  I.  J  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  Mr.  Sumner  was 
not  swayed  from  his  usual  course  of 
life  by  so  much  as  a  single  peccadillo 
for  all  of  "Jurgen".  There  is  not  even 
any  evidence  that  he  teetered.  His  in- 
dignation was  altogether  altruistic. 
He  feared  for  the  fate  of  weaker  men 
and  women. 
Every  theatrical  manager,  every  mo- 


tion picture  producer,  and  every  pub- 
lisher knows,  to  his  sorrow,  that  the 
business  of  estimating  the  effect  of 
any  piece  of  imaginative  work  upon 
others  is  precarious  and  uncertain. 
Genius  would  be  required  to  predict 
accurately  the  reaction  of  the  general 
public  to  any  set  piece  which  seems 
immoral  to  the  censor.  For  instance, 
why  was  Mr.  Sumner  so  certain  that 
"Jurgen",  which  inspired  him  with 
horror  and  loathing,  would  prove  a 
persuasive  temptation  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  world?  Censorship  is  serious 
and  drastic  business;  it  should  never 
rest  merely  upon  guesswork  and  more 
particularly  not  upon  the  guesses  of 
men  so  staunch  in  morals  that  they  are 
obviously  of  distant  kin  to  the  rest  of 
humanity. 

The  censor  should  be  a  person  of  a 
t3rpe  capable  of  being  blasted  for  the 
sins  of  the  people.  His  job  can  be  ele- 
vated to  dignity  only  when  the  world 
realizes  that  he  runs  horrid  risks.  If 
we  should  choose  our  censors  from  f al- 
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lible  folk  we  might  have  proof  instead 
of  opinions.  Suppose  the  censor  of 
"Jurgen"  had  been  someone  other  than 
Mr.  Sumner,  someone  so  unlike  the 
head  of  the  vice  society  that  after 
reading  Mr.  Cabell's  book  he  had  come 
out  of  his  room,  not  quivering  with 
rage»  but  leering  and  wearing  vine 
leaves.  In  such  case  the  rest  would  be 
easy.  It  would  merely  be  necessary  to 
shadow  the  censor  until  he  met  his 
first  dryad.  His  wink  would  be  suf- 
ficient evidence  and  might  serve  as  a 
cue  for  the  rescuers  to  rush  forward 
and  save  him.  Of  course  there  would 
then  be  no  necessity  for  legal  pro- 
ceedings in  regard  to  the  book.  Ex- 
pert testimony  as  to  its  possible  effects 
would  be  irrelevant.  We  would  know 
and  we  could  all  join  cheerfully  in  the 
bonfire. 

To  my  mind  there  are  three  possible 
positions  which  may  logically  be  taken 
concerning  censorship.  It  might  be 
entrusted  to  the  wisest  man  in  the 
world,  to  a  series  of  average  men, — or 
be  abolished.  Unfortunately  it  has 
been  our  experience  that  there  is  a 
distinct  afidnity  between  fools  and  cen- 
sorship. It  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
treading  grounds  where  they  rush  in. 
To  be  sure,  we  ought  to  admit  a  preju- 
dice at  the  outset  and  acknowledge 
that  we  were  a  reporter  in  France  dur- 
ing the  war  at  a  time  when  censors 
seemed  a  little  more  ridiculous  than 
usual.  We  still  remember  the  young 
American  lieutenant  who  held  up  a 
story  of  a  boxing  match  in  Saint-Na- 
zaire  because  the  reporter  wrote,  "In 
the  fourth  round  Macbeth  landed  a 
nice  right  on  the  Irishman's  nose  and 
the  claret  began  to  flow."  "I'm  sorry," 
said  the  censor,  "but  we  have  strict 
orders  from  Major  Palmer  that  no 
mention  of  wine  or  liquor  is  to  be  al- 
lowed in  any  story  about  the  American 
army." 


Nor  have  we  forgotten  the  story  of 
General  Pitain's  mustache.  "Why," 
asked  Junius  Wood  of  the  "Globe", 
"have  you  held  up  my  story?  All  the 
rest  have  gone." 

"Unfortunately,"  answered  the  cour- 
teous Frenchman,  "you  have  twice 
used  the  expression  General  P^tain's 
'white  mustache'.  I  might  stretch  a 
point  and  let  you  say  'grey  mustache' 
but  I  should  much  prefer  to  have  you 
say  'blond  mustache'." 

"Oh,  make  it  green  with  purple 
spots,"  said  Junius. 

The  use  of  average  men  in  censor- 
ship would  necessitate  sacrifices  to  the 
persuasive  seduction  of  immorality,  as 
I  have  suggested,  and  moreover  there 
are  very  few  average  men.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  prepared  tc  abandon  that 
plan  of  cenfiorsbip.  The  wisest  man  in 
the  world  is  too  old  and  too  busy  with 
his  plays  and  has  announced  that  he 
will  never  come  to  America.  Accord- 
ingly we  venture  to  suggest  that  in 
time  of  peace  we  try  to  get  along  with- 
out any  censorship  of  plays  or  books 
or  moving  pictures.  I  have  no  desire, 
of  course,  to  leave  Mr.  Sumner  unem- 
ployed— it  would  perhaps  be  only  fair 
to  allow  him  to  slosh  around  among 
the  picture  post  cards. 

Once  official  censorship  had  been  of- 
ficially abolished,  a  strong  and  able 
censorship  would  immediately  arise 
consisting  of  the  playgoing  and  read- 
ing public.  It  is  a  rather  offensive 
error  to  assume  that  the  vast  majority 
of  folk  in  America  are  rarin'  to  get  to 
dirty  books  and  dirty  plays.  It  is  the  • 
experience  of  New  York  managers 
that  the  run  of  the  merely  salacious 
play  is  generally  short.  The  success 
which  a  few  nasty  books  have  had  has 
been  largely  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  came  close  to  the  line  of  things 
which  are  forbidden.      Without  the 
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prohibition  there  would  be  little  popu- 
larity. 

To  save  myself  from  the  charge  of 
hypocrisy  I  should  add  that  personally 
I  believe  there  ought  to  be  a  certain 
amount  of  what  we  now  know  as  im- 
moral writing.  It  would  do  no  harm 
in  a  community  brought  up  to  take  it 
or  let  it  alone.  It  is  well  enough  for 
the  reading  public  and  the  critic  to 
use  terms  such  as  moral  or  immoral, 
but  they  hardly  belong  in  the  vocabu- 
lary of  an  artist.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  before  Lucifer  left  Heaven  there 
were  no  such  things  as  virtues  and 
vices.  The  world  was  equipped  with  a 
certain  number  of  traits  which  were 
qualities  without  distinction  or  shame. 
But  when  Lucifer  and  the  heavenly 
hosts  drifted  into  their  eternal  war- 
fare it  was  agreed  that  each  side 
should  recruit  an  equal  number  of 
these  human,  and  at  that  time  un- 
classified,  qualities.  A  coin  was  tossed 
and,  whether  fair  chance  or  sharp  mir- 
acle, Heaven  won. 

"I  choose  Blessedness,''  said  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Angels.  It  should  be  ex- 
plained that  the  selection  was  made 
without  previous  medical  examination, 
and  Blessedness  seemed  at  that  time  a 
much  more  robust  recruit  than  he  has 
since  turned  out  to  be.  A  tendency  to 
flat  foot  is  always  hard  to  detect. 

"Give  me  Beauty,"  said  Lucifer,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  the  artists  of  the 
world  have  been  divided  into  two 
camps — ^those  who  wished  to  achieve 
beauty  and  those  who  wished  to 
achieve  blessedness,  those  who  wanted 
to  make  the  world  better  and  those 
who  were  indifferent  to  its  salvation  if 
th^  could  only  succeed  in  making  it  a 
little  more  personable. 

However,  the  conflict  is  not  quite 
so  simple  as  that.    Late  in  the  after- 


noon when  the  Captain  of  the  Angels 
had  picked  Unselflshness  and  Modera- 
tion and  Faith  and  Hope  and  Abifti- 
nence,  and  Lucifer  had  called  to  his 
side  Pride  and  Gluttony  and  Anger 
and  Lust  and  Tactlessness,  there  re- 
mained only  two  more  qualities  to  be 
apportioned  to  the  contending  sides. 
One  of  them  was  Sloth,  who  was  obvi- 
ously overweight,  and  the  other  was  a 
furtive  little  fellow  with  his  cap  down 
over  his  eyes. 

"What's  your  name?"  said  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Angels. 

"Truth,"  stammered  the  little  fel- 
low. 

"Speak  up,"  said  the  Captain  of  the 
Angels  so  sharply  that  Lucifer  remon- 
strated, saying,  "Hold  on  there; 
Anger's  on  my  side." 

"Truth,"  said  the  little  f  eUow  again 
but  with  the  same  somewhat  indistinct 
utterance  which  has  always  been  so 
puzzling  to  the  world. 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  said  the 
Captain  of  the  Angels,  "but  if  it's  be- 
tween you  and  Sloth  I'll  take  a  chance 
with  you.  Stop  at  the  locker  room  and 
get  your  harp  and  halo." 

Now  today  even  Lucifer  will  admit, 
if  you  get  him  in  a  comer,  that  Truth 
is  the  mightiest  warrior  of  them  all. 
The  only  trouble  is  his  truancy.  Some- 
times he  can't  be  found  for  centuries. 
Then  he  will  bob  up  unexpectedly, 
break  a  few  heads,  and  skip  away. 
Nothing  can  stand  against  him.  Lu- 
cifer's best  ally,  Beauty,  is  no  match 
for  him.  Truth  holds  every  decision. 
But  the  trouble  is  that  he  still  keeps 
his  cap  down  over  his  eyes,  and  he  still 
mumbles  his  words,  and  nobody  knows 
him  until  he  is  at  least  fifty  years 
away  and  moving  fast.  At  that  dis- 
tance he  seems  to  grow  bigger,  and  he 
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invariably  reaches  into  his  back  pocket     is  pretty  sure  to  say»  'Tour  face  is  fa- 
and  puts  on  his  halo  so  that  people  can     miliar  but  I  can't  seem  to  place  you. 


tt 


recognize  him.  Still,  when  he  comes  There  is  no  denying  that  he  isn't  a 
along  the  next  time  and  is  face  to  face  good  mixer.  But  for  that  he  would  be 
with  any  man  of  this  world,  the  mortal     an  excellent  censor. 


DRAGON 
By  Jeannette  Marks 

QfOME  saw  a  dragon  eating  up  the  light, 
O     Oho!   Oho!   Oho,  ho,  ho! 
Some  heard  a  lost  bird  riding  out  the  night. 

Oho!    Oho!    Oho,  ho,  ho! 


s 

But  1  saw: 


A  low  dark  hill  with  its  twisted  back, 
Two  wings  of  flame  from  the  green  cloud  rack, 
A  sprawling  flank  overlaid  with  leaf 
Glitter  and  gleam  and  shine  like  steel. 
Crackle  and  lash  like  a  serpent's  tail ! 


i  And  I  heard: 

The  wind  draw  out  of  the  west  and  wail, 
Dance  and  stagger  and  jig  and  reel 

i  With  the  long  low  sound  of  a  life  in  grief! 


/  saw  a  life  in  grief 

Oho!    Oho!    Oho,  ho,  ho! 

Dance  and  stagger  and  jig  and  reel! 
Oho!    Oho!    Oho,  ho,  ho! 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  BOOKMAN 
By  Asa  Don  Dickinson 


FIANELIN  was  a  true  bookman  if 
ever  there  was  one.  He  has  told 
us  that  he  'could  not  remember  the 
time  when  he  was  unable  to  read. 
Throughout  all  but  the  first  two  or 
three  of  the  eighty-four  years  of  his 
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life  books  were  woven  into  all  the  tex- 
ture of  his  days.  He  read  books, 
wrote  books,  compiled  books,  edited 
books,  printed  books,  published  books, 
and  sold  books.  To  review  the  princi- 
pal title-pages  with  which  he  had  to 
do,  and  the  circumstances  which  called 
them  forth,  is  to  enjoy  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  whole  panorama  of  his 
life.  Nearly  all  the  illustrations  shown 
herewith  are  from  originals  in  the 
Curtis  Collection  of  Franklin  Imprints, 
now  part  of  the  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania — ^"Pranklin's 
College.' 


»» 


As  a  book-hungry  little  boy  he  de- 
voured even  the  sawdusty  polemic 
divinity  which  formed  the  major  part 
of  his  father's  library.  But  there  was 
Plutarch  too,  fortunately,  as  well  as  a 
pair  of  titles  which,  he  tells  us,  gave 
him  a  turn  of  thinking  that  had  an 
influence  on  some  of  the  principal 
events  of  his  life.  These  were  DeFoe's 
"Essay  on  Projects"  and  Mather's 
''Essays  to  do  Good".  Of  the  latter 
he  said,  ''I  have  always  set  a  greater 
value  on  the  character  of  a  doer  of 
good  than  on  any  other  kind  of  repu- 
tation; and  if  I  have  been. .  .a  useful 
citizen,  the  public  owes  the  advantage 
of  it  to  that  book." 
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At  twelve  years  of  age  Benjamin 
was  apprenticed  to  his  printer  brother, 
James.  The  latter's  imprints  are  very 
rare,  but  one  is  shown  herewith  that 
was  issued  the  year  after  the  appren- 
ticeship began.  It  is  fair  to  assume 
that  this  "Catalogue  of  Choice  and 
Valuable  Books"  was  one  of  the  first 
"jobs''  which  the  youngster  helped  to 
set  up. 

Five  years  in  his  bullying  brother's 
service  were  all  that  the  high-spirited 
lad  could  stand.  He  ran  away  to  Phila- 
delphia and  spent  a  year  there  as  a 
joumejrman  printer;  and  in  1724  we 
find  him  in  England.  The  following 
year  he  was  working  for  Palmer,  the 
London  printer.  He  became  greatly 
interested  in  "The  Religion  of  Na- 
ture", on  which  he  worked  as  a  com- 
positor. Some  of  the  slovenly  reason- 
ing in  this  book  challenged  the  boy's 
active  brain,  and  in  rebuttal  he  com- 
posed what  has  been  called  his  "wicked 
tract".  This  was  the  "Dissertation  on 
Liberty  and  Necessity".  Only  a  hun- 
dred copies  were  printed,  and  most  of 


these  he  destroyed,  as  he  soon  repented 
this  piece  of  work.  The  Library  of 
Congress  is  in  possession  of  one  of  the 
two  copies  known  to  be  still  in  exist- 
ence. 

Franklin  led  rather  a  gay  life  in 
London  when  his  day's  work  was  over, 
but  after  eighteen  months  he  wel- 
comed the  chance  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  and  return  to  sober  Philadelphia. 
The  voyage  home  gave  him  time  for 
serious  reflection  which  bore  fruit  in 
the  manual  of  private  devotion  pre- 
pared shortly  after  his  return.  He 
did  not  publish  this  "Articles  of  Be- 
lief and  Acts  of  Religion",  but  the 
manuscript  is  today  in  the  archives  of 
the  State  Department. 

On  his  return  Franklin  abandoned 
his  trade  for  a  few  months  and  served 
as  a  merchant's  clerk  till  the  death  of 
his  employer  drove  him  again  to  work 
for  his  former  master,  Keimer,  who 
was  busy  at  the  time  printing  Sewel's 
"History  of  the  Quakers".  But  the 
financial  aid  of  one  Meredith,  father 
of  a  fellow  workman,   soon   enabled 
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•pHE  Widow  READ,  removed  from  the 

upper  End  of  Hl^hftrcec  to  the  ASrcv  Frmtaig'Cjfut 
netr  the  Madcety  continues  to  make  and  Icil  her  ucll- 
known  Ointment  fi>r  the  ITCH,  with  which  (he  has  cured 
abundance  oTFeople  in  and  about  this  City  for  many  Years 
paft.  It  is  alwm  efiefiual  for  that  purpo(e,  and  never  &ils 
to.  peifoim  the  Cure  ipeedily  It  aifo  kills  or  drives  away 
all  Sorts  of  Lice  in  once  or  twice  ufing.  Ic  hai  no  offiaiHve 
Smell,  but  rather  a  pleaiant  one ;  and  may  be  u(cd  nithout 
the  leaft  Apprehenitoo  of  Danger,  even  to  a  fucking  Iiiftnt, 
being  perfectly  innocent  and  fafe.  Price  2  j.  a  oallypoc 
contaihiug  an  Ounce ;  which  is  fuffident  to  remove  themoft 
inveterate  Itch,  and  render  the  2>kin  clear  and  fmooch. 

She  alio  continues  to  make  and  iell  her  excellent  FMutify 
Skhf  or  Ointment,  for  Bums  or  Scalds,  (Price  i  s.  am  Ounce) 
and  ieveial  other  Sons  of  Ointments  and  Salves  as  ufual. 

At  the  fame  Place  may  be  had  I«fyrr*i  Pi///,  at  9  ii  a  Pill. 


An  Advertisement  i€ith  a  Family  Flavor 


ALL  Persons  indebted  to  Benj  Frank*- 
lin,  Printer  of  this  Paper»  are  defired  to  fend 
in  their  refpecdve  Payments :  (Thofe  Subscribers 
for  the  News  excepted,  from  whom  a  Twelve- 
Month's  Pay  is  not  yet  due). 

GetiiUmen,  it  is  but  a  little  to  each  of  you,  though 
it  will  he  a  con/iderable  Sum  to  me;  and  lying  in 
many  hands  wide  from  each  other,  (according  to  the 
Nature  of  our  Bufinefs)  it  is  highly  inconvenient 
andfcarce  practical  for  me  to  call  upon  every  One; 
I  fhall  therefore  think  my f elf  particularly  obliged, 
and  take  it  very  kind  of  thofe,  who  are  mindful  to 
fend  or  bring  it  in  wiihout  further  Notice. 


A  Graceful  Effort  in  Bill  OoUeeting 
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Ktwfirfi  PtUi/M.   i'  trdtrit  n/fiitHi  i^ 

Pniinfiut/"VinaeaMJU^ff<miMiitMi'»L 

f/iit  Yoad,  i/botb  Sum. 

J  Narrathit  vihith  bat  in  Ftimdelia  in  Tnitli 
«*/Niturc  ;  nd  at  tbt  frmi  Hint  that 
pftaUt  nitnaini,  ty  a  yarittj  tf  cmioiu 
"M^ilKfiing  JKCiDiNTSy  ii  itlirilj  Jivtttid 
^allihtjt  Lneiti,  viiiri,  ia  tf  inaiij  tit- 
ta,  talidtui fir  AmufimtiU  ealj,  ttnJ  tt 
inflame  tit  Miudi  ibn  pnU  infliua. 
Price  6 1. 
*"■  A  PfefrrYitWefromiheSinsandFolIiei 

_     '^  afCklUbaiiJiirfyamh.wirfro  >7iB((./ 

«. --VM>..u.ji«fli«,(,rff/,.  Br  I.  wmmj  d.Tj. 
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Franklin  and  young  Meredith  to  set 
up  in  business  for  themselves.  The 
"Psalnas  of  David"  was  probably  the 
first  book  to  bear  a  Franklin  imprint. 
It  was  not  a  lucky  venture,  for  Frank- 
lin complained  that  it  remained  upon 
his  shelves  "for  above  two  years", 
whereas  he  bad  known  a  lar^  impres- 
sion of  Robin  Hood's  Songs  to  go  off 
in  a  twelvemonth.  "A  Modest  En- 
qniiy",  one  of  their  succeeding  pro- 
ductions, was  more  fortunate.  This 
plea  for  unsound  money  and  plenty  of 
it  waa  well  received  and  won  the  new 
firm  the  printing  of  the  paper  money 
— "a  very  profitable  job  and  a  great 
help  to  me",  says  Franklin.  Some 
have  doubted  his  sincerity  in  writing 
this  "Modest  Enquiry".  At  any  rate 
he  expressed  very  different  views 
later  in  life,  ^en  he  had  acquired 
some  share  of  this  world's  goods. 

As  8  boy  of  seventeen  in  Boston 
Franklin  had  been  the  nominal  pub- 
lisher of  "The  New  England  Cou- 
rant",  his  brother  having  been  forbid- 
den to  print  it,  "except  it  be  first 
supervised  by  the  Secretary  of  the 


Province",  The  issue  for  February 
4-11,  1723,  the  first  piece  of  printing 
to  bear  Benjamin  Franklin's  name  as 
publisher,  is  headed  by  an  explanatory 
statement  by  the  pretended  new  pro- 
prietor. 

Six  years  later,  October  2,  1729,  ap- 
peared the  first  issue  of  the  famous 
newspaper  for  which  he  was  truly 
responsible,  "The  Pennsylvania  Ga- 
zette". He  bought  this  for  a  song 
after  having  nearly  ruined  it  by  clever 
contributions  to  a  rival  sheet.  These 
of  course  ceased  when  he  acquired 
the  "Gazette",  and  thanks  to  his  ef- 
forts the  rival  soon  began  to  languish 
and  the  "Gazette"  to  flourish.  To  the 
modem  reader,  the  advertisements  are 
not  the  least  of  this  newspaper's 
charms.  Many  of  them  were  written 
by  Franklin  himself.  Even  his  re- 
quests to  his  subscribers  to  pay  their 
debts  are  well  worth  reading,  and  now 
and  then  there  is  an  advertisement 
with  a  strong  family  flavor;  for  ex- 
ample, his  mother-in-law's  description 
of  her  "ointment  for  the  itch",  which 
could  be  secured  at  two  shillings  the 
gallypot  "at  the  New  PrirUing-Offiee 
near  the  Market". 

Franklin  did  a  great  many  things 
before  anyone  else  thought  of  doing 
them,  but  "The  Pennsylvania  Gazette" 
contained  at  least  three  "firsts"  that 
are  not  at  all  well  known.  The  rough 
"Plan  for  the  Town  and  Harbour  of 
Louisburgh" — he    made    the    cut — is 
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said  to  have  been  the  first  attempt  to 
illustrate  news.  "Join  or  Die",  the 
familiar  sketch  of  the  chopped  up  ser- 
pent, each  piece  representing  one  of 
the  Colonies,  was  entirely  the  work  of 
his  hands.  This  first  newspaper  car- 
toon appeared  in  the  "Gazette",  May 
9,  1754.  Franklin  published  the  first 
novel  printed  in  this  country,  Richard- 
son's "Pamela";  but  no  copies  of  it 
are  known  to  exist  today.  The  bright 
idea  of  newspaper  serialization  was  to 
come  later  and  the  novel  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  "Gazette".  It  was  an- 
nounced there,  however,  along  with 
other  of  his  publications,  and  thus  the 
"Gazette"  won  the  distinction  of  con- 
taining the  first  advertisement  of  fic- 
tion printed  in  America.  The  files  of 
Franklin's  newspaper  are  much  sought 
after  by  collectors,  especially  the  ex- 
traordinary issues  like  the  black- 
bordered  "Stamp  Act  Number"  of 
October  31,  1765.    The  Pennsylvania 
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Historical  Society  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  must  divide  the 
honors  of  possessing  the  most  com- 
plete files  of  the  "Gazette"  and  the  best 
collections  of  his  other  imprints,  while 
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the  American  Philosophical  Society  is 
incomparably  rich  in  manuscript 
Frankliniana. 

The  firm  of  Franklin  and  Meredith 
lasted  only  a  year.  Then  the  industri- 
ous senior  member  was  able  to  buy  out 
the  wastrel  junior.  "Mystische  und 
sehr  geheyme  Sprueche",  1780,  is  the 
first  book  to  bear  the  imprint  of 
Franklin  alone.  The  only  perfect 
copy  known  is  in  the  Library  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Like  all 
the  German  books  of  that  date  in  the 
Colonies,  it  is  in  Roman  t3rpe. 

The  enterprise  which  more  than  any 
other  won  for  Franklin  lasting  fame 
was  undoubtedly  "Poor  Richard's  Al- 
manack" and  the  wise  sayings  culled 
from  its  pages  which  are  combined  in 
"Father  Abraham's  Speech"  or  "The 
Way  to  Wealth".  The  first  issue  ap- 
peared in  1788.  The  Curtis  Collection 
contains  no  fewer  than  sixty-five  va- 
rieties of  his  almanacs.  He  was  prob- 
ably the  greatest  producer  in  his  day 
of  this  then  popular  form  of  literature. 

He  made  a  specialty  of  publishing 
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Indian  treaties  also.  No  less  than 
fourteen  bear  his  name  as  printer,  the 
earliest  being  dated  1737.  Twelve  of 
the  fourteen  are  in  the  Curtis  Collec- 
tion, and  four  of  the  twelve  are  en- 
riched with  marginal  notes  in  Frank- 
lin's own  hand,  specially  made  for  the 
Earl  of  Shelbume,  then  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  England. 

The  first  number  of  Franklin's 
"General  Magazine"  appeared  in  Janu- 
ary, 1741,  three  days  after  the  d6but 
of  Bradford's  "American  Magazine". 
So  Franklin's  venture  by  a  narrow 
margin  lost  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  American  monthly.  Both 
babes  seem  to  have  been  brought  forth 
untimely,  or  perhaps  there  was  not 
sufficient  sustenance  for  both.  At  any 
rate  neither  completed  the  first  year 
of  its  existence. 

furiously  enough  Franklin  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Whitefield,  the  Eng- 
lish preacher.  The  skeptical  printer 
had  a  chief  part  in  building  for  White- 
field  a  great  hall  which  later  became 
the  cradle  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Many  publications  by  and 
about  Whitefield  issued  from  Frank- 
lin's press.  The  "Letter  from  White- 
field  to  Wesley",  1741,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  because  the  title-page  con- 
tains a  typographical  error-y-a  great 
curiosity  in  a  work  emanating  from 
the  "New  Printing-Office". 

Franklin's  popularity  and  political 
prominence  made  it  an  easy  matter  for 
him  to  secure  the  profitable  work  of 
printing  the  new  laws  of  Pennsylvania 
and  some  neighboring  Colonies.  Typo- 
graphical experts  say  that  one  of  his 
very  best  title-pages  is  the  one  con- 
tained in  the  "Collection  of  All  the 
Laws  of. .  .Pennsylvania",  1742. 

The  "Catalogue  of  Choice  and  Valu- 
able Books",  which  appeared  about 
this  date,  shows  that  the  rising  young 
publicist  still  found  time  to  tempt  hi9 


fellow  citizens  to  indulge  their  liter- 
ary appetites. 

In  1744  appeared  the  handsomest 
production  of  Franklin's  press — Cic- 
ero's "Cato  Major".  The  publisher 
says  that  he  printed  this 

....  in  a  large  and  fair  character,  that  those 
who  begin  to  think  on  the  subject  of  Old  Agi* 
(which  seldom  happens  till  their  sight  is  some- 
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what  impaired  by  its  approaches)  may  not,  in 
Reading,  by  the  Pain  small  Letters  give  the 
Byea,  feel  the  Pleauure  of  the  Mind  in  the  least 
allayed. 

"Plain  Truth",  1747,  was  his  expo- 
sure of  the  Colonists'  defenseless  posi- 
tion in  perilous  times.  So  interested 
was  he  in  the  dissemination  of  this 
pamphlet  that  he  not  only  advertised 
it  in  the  "Gazette",  but  himself  wrote 
two  puffs  for  it  which  appeared  in  a 
later  issue.  One  was  cryptically 
signed  "X";  the  other  purported  to 
come  from  the  hand  of  "a  Presby- 
terian". 

The    University    of    Pennsylvania 
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PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 
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gyWanians  that  was  destined  soon  to 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  grievances  of 
all  the  Colonies  against  the  Crown. 
This  pamphlet  was  anonymous  and  is- 
sued under  another's  imprint 

When  Franklin  was  appointed  agent 
of  the  Colonies  in  London,  his  political 
opponents — chief  among  whom  was 
John  Dickinson — protested  with  much 
paper  and  ink.  The  appointee  prompt- 
ly countered  with  some  "Remarks  on 
a  Protest  against  the  Appointment  of 
Mr.  Franklin",  1764. 


traces  its  genesis  to  his  "Proposals 
Relating  to  the  Education  of  Youth". 

In  1T49  I  w>i  encouraged  lo  hnutd  unothcT 
projwt,  that  of  a  Public  Edacatlon  for  our 
Youtb.  Before  I  weot  abont  to  procore  lab- 
■crlpllonB  I  thought  it  proiier  to  prepare  the 
mind  of  the  people  b;  a  Pamphlet,  which  I 
nrote,  and  printed  and  dlitrlbuted  with  mjr 
newipapen  gratia. 

"What  ia  Sauce  for  a  Goose",  1764, 
is  an  example  by  an  unknown  hand 
of  the  many  political  squibs  against 
Franklin.  A  man  bo  active  must  have 
enemies.  This  pamphlet  is  chiefly  in- 
teresting because  of  the  doggerel  on 
the  title-page: 

I  aead  70a  here  a  Uttle  Book 

For  7aa  to  look  upon. 
That  7aa  ma;  lee  font  Puppy'*  face 

WbeD  he  li  dead  and  gone. 

"Pappy",  be  it  understood,  was  gen- 
erally known  to  be  Dame  Franklin's 
pet  name  for  her  distinguished  lord. 

It  was  an  age  of  pamphlets.  "Cool 
Thoughts  on  the  Present  Situation  of 
our  Public  Affairs",  1764,  was  Frank- 
lin's contribution  to  the  cause  of  those 
who  advocated  a  change  from  the 
proprietary  to  the  royal  form  of  gov- 
ernment— a  private  concern  of  Penn- 
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And  now  we  come  to  one  of  the 
most  audacious  enterprises  of  this  ir- 
repressible man,  a  souvenir  of  his 
long  sojourn  in  England.  Like  many 
people  today,  though  no  churchgoer 
himself,  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
attendance  of  other  people  at  divine 
worship.  Good-naturedly  desirous  of 
making  this  duty  as  little  onerous  as 
might  be,  he  proceeded  to  abridge  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  slashing  the 
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text  liberally  ri^ht  and  leftt*  H« 
was  assisted  in  this  piece  of  practical 
benevolence  by  an  Enfflish  crony,  tbe 
once  notorious  Lord  DeSpencer. 

"Constitutions  des  Treize  Etats- 
Unis",  1783,  is  a  reminder  of  the 
Frendi  eDthosiastn  for  America  that 
Franklin,  as  our  AmbasBEdor,  inspired 
and  fostered.  Professor  UcMaster 
says: 

Pnnklin  had  a  haatr  Iran  alat  Ion  ot  tbe 
state  conatltDtloDi  made  b;  M.  Dnboarg  and 
•prcad  them  orer  tbe  eoDDtr;.  Tbe  effect  was 
aatoDlahlug.  Libert;,  eonatltutlons,  rlrbta  ot 
nub,  began  to  be  heard  on  ever;  aide. ...  A 
few  blamed  tbe  itatei  for  (errllelT  folloirlDs 
the  lawB  aad  naasn  of  England.  But  the 
"Mercure  dc  F^Dce"  was  land  In  ita  praiaea 
of  tbe  eoDstltntloDB  aod  the  opinion  of  the 
"Mercure"  was  the  opinion  of  I^rance. 

We  have  noticed  but  a  small 
percental  of  the  known  Franklin  im- 
prints, yet  space  permits  us  to  men- 
tion only  one  more.  This  purports  to 
be  an  issue  of  the  Boston  "Independent 
Chronicle",  but  is  in  fact  a  product  of 
our  Ambassador's  private  press,  set 
up  in  his  residence  at  Passy,  near 
Paris.  A  lar^  quantity  of  Colonists' 
scalps,  it  seems,  were  captured  from 
Indians  "bought  with  British  gold". 
These  were  to  be  sent  as  a  gift  to  King 
Georgel  The  several  invoices  with  all 
their  copious  and  bloody  details  are  set 
forth  in  full.  And  cunningly  con- 
trived advertisements  lend  an  air  of 
truth  to  the  hoax.  In  dispatching  the 
papers  to  an  English  agent  Franklin 
wrote: 

Baclowil  I  lead  ;oa  a  few  coplaa  of  a  paper 
that  placea  Id  a  atrlktng  tight,  tbe  SDgllab  bar- 
baritica  In  America,  partlcnlarl;  thoae  commlt- 

rrbe  book  bearing  Franklin'!  own  pen-mark* 
la  In  tbe  Howard  Hdwarda  CoUectlon  In  Phlla- 
dtlpbU. 


te4  b7  the  aavBgea  at  tbtlr  InatlgatlOD.  The 
Foau  may  perhapa  not  be  gennlne.  bnt  tbe  nb- 
tlaiut  la  tmth ;  the  number  of  our  people  of 
aU  klnda  and  agea  murdered  and  aealped  bj 
tbem  Ijeiog  known  to  exceed  that  of  the  In- 
voices :  Make  an;  ose  of  them  ;ou  ma;  tblnk 
proper  lo  ahame  yonr  Anglomanea.  bat  do  not 
let  tt  be  known  throogh  what  band  the;  come. 
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The  work  of  wise  old  Ben  Frank- 
lin, bookman,  scientist,  philanthropist, 
and  statesman,  was  now  nearly  fin- 
ished and  he  soon  returned  to  his 
home  to  be  honored  and  courted 
by  his  grateful  countrymen,  who  still 
soQsAit  his  counsel  in  their  constitu- 
tion-making. But  he  was  an  old  man 
and  surfeited  alike  with  adulation  and 
with  great  affairs.  As  soon  as  he 
could  he  retired  to  his  library,  at  that 
time  the  best  private  collection  in 
America,  and  spent  the  evening  of  his 
days  in  the  congenial  companionship 
of  his  well-loved  books. 


THE  COBBLER  OF  ACANTHUS  ALLEY 

By  Caleb  Wrath 


IT  was  the  firm  conviction  of  Acan- 
thus Alley  that  "Pop"  Schoenburg 
was  going  crazy. 

Acanthus  Alley  is  a  world  in  little. 
Although  it  is  within  earshot  of  the 
trafiSc  that  rumbles  out  of  Fourteenth 
Street  into  Union  Square,  although  all 
day  and  all  night  long  its  ancient 
houses  tremble  at  the  passage  of  the 
subway  trains,  it  has  a  community 
life  that  is  very  much  its  own;  and, 
as  with  larger  communities,  its  ap- 
probation and  disdain  can  exalt  or 
debase  the  individuals  in  its  body. 
For  four  year  it  had  debased  "Pop" 
Schoenburg;  now  it  added  to  its  scorn 
the  conviction  that  he  was  going  crazy. 

Properly  speaking  Acanthus  Alley 
is  not  an  alley,  but  a  little  courtyard 
flanked  by  two  short  dingy  rows  of  red 
brick  tenements  streaked  diagonally 
by  the  black  iron  skeletons  of  fire  es- 
capes. On  fine  Monday  mornings  this 
communal  court  is  gay  with  the  many- 
colored  garments  of  the  O'Malleys  and 
the  Seinkovitches,  the  Cohens  and  the 
Bertolottis;  and  every  afternoon  the 
shrill  insistence  of  its  children's  voices 
drowns  out  the  nearby  rumbling  of  the 
city's  trafik. 

Above  the  shop  window  of  the  little 
house  in  which  the  alley  terminates 
there  hangs  a  very  battered  sign: 


Otto  Schoinbubo  &  Son 
Shoi  Making  and  Shoi  Bipaibino 


But  no  one  living  in  Acanthus  Alley 
had  ever  seen  the  son.  Otto  Schoen- 
burg was  called  "Pop"  to  devil  him 


because  everyone  believed  that  really 
there  had  never  been  a  son.  But  then 
the  oldest  resident,  except  the  cobbler 
himself,  had  lived  there  only  a  little 
more  than  three  years;  for  after  a 
short  sojourn  the  residents  of  the  alley 
usually  moved  on  to  better  neighbor- 
hoods, or  else  were  crowded  out  by  the 
increasing  rents.  Only  "Pop"  Schoen- 
burg owned  his  house  and  could  not  be 
evicted;  but  neither  did  he  prosper 
sufficiently  to  move  on.  From  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  decrepit  sign  one 
would  have  said  that  he  had  lived  there 
all  his  life. 

Actually  that  sign  had  aged  pretur- 
naturally  from  1917  to  1919 :  for  dur- 
ing those  years  the  over-zealous 
youngsters  of  the  alley  conceived  it  to 
be  their  patriotic  duty  to  bombard  the 
old  cobbler's  house  with  bricks.  Dur- 
ing those  years,  too,  community  pride 
in  Acanthus  Alley  rose  to  the  pitch  of 
considering  the  purchase  of  a  service 
flag.  But  the  community's  only  repre- 
sentative in  the  army  being,  so  far  as 
anyone  could  learn,  Tim  O'Malley — 
who  had  always  been  a  loudmouthed 
nuisance  and  "was  only  at  Hog  Island 
anyhow" — ^the  alley  compromised  upon 
a  great  American  flag.  For  two  years 
(except  on  Mondays)  it  fluttered  from 
the  Bertolotti-Seinkovitch  clothesline 
and  everybody  was  proud  of  having 
contributed  to  its  purchase  except 
"Pop"  Schoenburg.  He— the  dirty 
Heinie — ^would  not  have  been  allowed 
to  contribute  even  if  he  had  wanted 
to  do  so. 

All    day    long    he    could    be    seen 
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through  the  plate  glass  window  of  his 
shop,  sitting  morosely  on  a  stool  sur- 
rounded  by  old  shoes.  Now  and  then 
his  grimy  faltering  fingers  would 
draw  a  nail  from  between  his  puckered 
lips,  and  in  the  court  outside  one  could 
hear  the  dull  thud  of  his  hammer.  But 
as  the  war  progressed  the  shoes  about 
his  stool  grew  fewer,  until  at  last  he 
was  without  work  and  his  hanmier, 
silent.  Only  his  mouth,  although  there 
were  no  nails  in  it,  maintained  its 
puckered  expression  as  hour  after 
hour  he  stared  vaguely  at  the  flag  in 
the  court  before  him  and  pretended 
not  to  hear  the  jibes  hurled  through 
his  window.  He  was  bent  and  bald, 
with  eyes  red-rimmed  from  strain; 
and  for  months  after  his  business  had 
dwindled  into  nothing  he  seemed  still 
to  smell  of  new  leather  and  of  old 
shoes,  of  bee's  wax  and  of  blacking.. . . 


When  the  war  came  to  an  end  the 
boycott  which  had  been  laid  upon 
"Pop"  .Schoenburg  was  lifted  some- 
what. EDr  although  he  was  German- 
bom  and  old-fashioned,  he  was  a  good 
workman  and  his  prices  were  more 
reasonable  than  those  of  the  automatic 
shoe  repairing  parlors.  It  was  only  a 
trickle  of  his  former  trade  that  re- 
turned ;  but  once  more  his  mouth  was 
puckered  from  holding  nails  and  again 
the  smell  of  his  trade  was  ground  into 
him. 

Then  it  was  that  Acanthus  Alley,  its 
scorn  of  the  old  cobbler  having  become 
less  virulent,  made  up  its  mind  that 
he  was  going  crazy. 

Mrs.  O'Malley  first  spread  the 
rumor. 

"I'm  thinkin'  if  s  mad  he  is,  the  way 
he  keeps  mutterin'  and  mumblin'  all 
day  in  his  shop  and  no  one  there.  I 
am  after  watchin'  him  this  momin' 
while  I  was  gettin'  out  the  wash :  not 
a  soul  came  near  him,  yet  always  he 


kept  jabberin'  away  and  jawin'.  Sure- 
ly it  is  a  ghost  he  sees !" 

At  first  no  adults  bothered  to  con- 
firm Mrs.  O'Malley's  observation ;  but 
little  knots  of  wide-eyed  children  got 
into  the  habit  of  gathering  before 
"Pop"  Schoenburg's  window  to  "watch 
the  old  gink  talkin'  to  the  ghosts!" 
It  was  not  as  if  he  were  merely  mut- 
tering to  himself;  for  at  times  he 
would  lay  down  his  work  and,  half 
turning  on  his  stool,  would  talk  loud- 
ly to  a  bare  wall.  If  perchance  he 
looked  around  and  saw  the  open 
mouths,  the  flat  white  noses  pressed 
against  his  window,  he  would  seize  the 
first  object  that  came  to  his  hand  and 
stump  furiously  to  his  door.  He 
would  stand  there,  his  head  sunk  be- 
tween his  shoulders,  his  eyes  red,  his 
lips  trembling  inarticulately;  and  in 
the  court  before  him  there  would  be 
a  great  scurrying  and  screaming  and 
streaming  back  of  pigtails. 

So  things  went  on  for  months  with 
no  one  but  the  children  paying  much 
attention  to  the  cobbler's  eccentrici- 
ties. 

Then  one  day  Rose  Cohen  went  into 
his  shop  to  have  the  ripped  seam  in  a 
shoe  sewed  while  she  waited.  "Pop" 
Schoenburg  took  the  shoe  and,  mutter- 
ing in  German,  carried  it  over  to  a 
bench  he  never  used.  Then  he  re- 
sumed the  task  he  had  been  working 
on  when  Rose  came  in,  pausing  at  in- 
tervals to  look  over  his  shoulder  toward 
the  bench  and  throw  out  some  remark 
as  if  he  were  instructing  an  invisible 
assistant.  But,  as  the  shoe  continued 
to  lie  untouched  upon  the  bench.  Rose 
Cohen  overcame  her  first  alarm  and 
demanded  that,  if  he  were  going  to 
repair  the  shoe,  he  do  so  at  once. 
"Pop"  Schoenburg  rose  and,  splutter- 
ing threateningly  in  German,  strode 
over  to  the  bench.  Then  he  stopped 
short  and  passed  his  hand  confusedly 
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across  his  eyes.  Without  a  word  of 
explanation  he  took  up  the  shoe  and 
repaired  it  himself. 

Rose  narrated  the  incident  after- 
ward with  half-frightenedy  neurotic 
giggles  that  showed  how  much  the 
cobbler's  strange  conduct  had  upset 
her;  and  the  whole  alley  began  to 
buzz  with  discussion  of  the  old  shoe- 
maker. There  was  even  some  talk  of 
having  him  sent  to  an  asylum. 


« <i 


Pop'  Schoenburg's  gettin'  crazier 
every  day."  In  varying  accents  the 
word  spread  from  door  to  door  and 
from  window  to  window  in  the  court. 
''He's  took  to  stringin'  glass  beads  on- 
to wires !" 

It  was  true.  The  owners  of  a  whole 
score  of  little  noses,  smudged  from 
pressing  against  the  cobbler's  window, 
bore  testimony  to  the  accusation. 
"Pop"  Schoenburg  was  stringing  glass 
beads  onto  wires.  Moreover  the  beads 
were  of  different  colors:  some  blue, 
some  red,  some  plain  clear  glass. 

He  spent  hours  at  this  foolish  task, 
neglecting  his  proper  work ;  and  as  the 
days  passed  he  began  to  assemble  the 
wires  on  which  the  beads  were  strung 
and  to  bend  them  into  patterns.  But 
at  times  he  would  seem  to  forget  all 
about  his  wires  and  glass  beads.  He 
would  resume  his  shoe  repairing  and 
the  muttered  colloquy  with  his  invisi- 
ble companion. 

One  night  Makar  Seinkovitch  went 
into  the  cobbler's  shop  to  get  a  pair  of 
shoes  that  had  been  promised  for  that 
evening.  "Pop"  Schoenburg  was 
working  abstractedly  with  his  beads. 
He  did  a  strange  thing:  instead  of 
rising,  he  turned  in  his  chair  and 
called  toward  the  back  part  of  the 
house,  "Heinrich!  Heinrich!"  and 
there  followed  something  in  German 
which  Mr.  Seinkovitch  could  not  un- 
derstand.    Then  the  old  cobbler  re- 


sumed his  work  with  the  beads  and 
paid  no  more  attention  to  his  customer 
until  the  latter,  grown  impatient, 
asked  again  for  the  shoes  that  had 
been  promised. 

"Pop"  Schoenburg  rose  and  stumped 
impatiently  over  to  the  bench  he 
never  used  himself.  From  it  he 
picked  up  Makar  Seinkovitch's  shoes, 
and  burst  into  an  indignant  flow  of 
German  in  which  the  name  "Heinrich" 
was  several  times  repeated.  He 
brought  the  shoes  over  to  his  cus- 
tomer, protesting: 

"Dey  are  not  done.  I  told  him  dey 
must  for  dis  night  be  done — "  Then, 
just  as  Rose  Cohen  had  reported,  he 
passed  his  hand  confusedly  across  his 
eyes.  "Dot's  so,"  he  muttered.  "He 
is  not  here!"  Wearily  he  shook  his 
head.  "All  de  time  now  it  seems  to  me 
like  he  is  here. . . .  Veil,  I  do  your 
shoes  tonight  and  you  can  in  de  morn- 
ing get  dem  before  you  go  to  work." 

Certainly  the  old  man's  mind  was 
wandering,  for  he  had  lived  alone  ever 
since  anyone  could  remember  and  no 
one  in  the  court  had  ever  heard  of 
"Heinrich".  But  the  queerest  thing 
of  all  was  the  cobbler's  devotion  to  his 
self-appointed  task  of  stringing  glass 
beads  onto  wires.  It  was  in  the  early 
spring  that  he  began  this  task,  and  all 
during  the  month  of  April  he  worked 
intently  at  it,  unless,  as  was  rarely  the 
case,  he  had  many  shoes  to  repair. 
The  wires,  once  strung  with  beads, 
were  woven  into  patterns,  and  piece 
by  piece  the  patterns  were  assembled 
until  they  began  to  take  the  form  of 
some  great  floral  design.  April  passed 
and  still  the  work  was  not  completed. 
During  the  first  weeks  of  May  it  took 
a  new  turn,  for  "Pop"  Schoenburg 
was  reported  to  be  making  letters  and 
words  with  the  bead-strung  wires; 
and  neither  the  letters  nor  the  words 
were  English — ^they  were  German ! 
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The  suspicions  of  Acanthus  Alley 
sprang  up  afresh  on  learning  this; 
and  everyone  recalled  the  odium  under 
which  the  cobbler  had  existed  through- 
out the  war.  Tim  O'Malley,  long 
since  returned  from  Hog  Island,  ap- 
pointed himself  a  committee  of  one  to 
investigate  "Pop"  Schoenburg's  al- 
legiance to  America.  But  when  he 
went  to  the  shop  he  found  its  door 
locked.  From  the  other  side  of  his 
plate  glass  window  the  little  shoe- 
maker irately  shouted  something  about 
having  no  time  then  to  be  repairing 
shoes.  "Next  month!"  he  cried,  and 
turned  back  impatiently  to  his  beads. 
Tim  O'Malley  turned  slowly  away, 
feeling  somehow  that  it  would  be 
rather  foolish  to  force  an  entrance  to 
the  old  man's  shop.  But  that  day 
there  began  to  smolder  in  Acanthus 
AUey  a  virtuous  resentment  of  the 
German  cobbler — ^a  resentment  that 
was  only  waiting  for  a  favorable  op- 
portunity to  blaze  up  into  a  consuming 
flame  of  hatred. 

On  a  Monday  near  the  end  of  May 
there  came  a  national  holiday.  For 
once,  on  Monday  morning,  Acanthus 
Alley  was  not  bedecked  with  the  flap- 
ping undergarments  of  the  O'Malleys 
and  the  Seinkovitches,  the  Cohens  and 
the  Bertolottis ;  but,  instead,  the  little 
conmiunity's  great  American  flag  was 
got  out  and  displayed  proudly  from 
the  Bertolotti-Seinkovitch  clothesline. 
In  the  court  below  the  residents  of 
the  alley  congregated.  The  men,  in 
shirt  sleeves  and  carpet  slippers,  sat 
smoking  on  their  doorsteps;  the 
women  gossiped  about  the  hydrant; 
the  children,  self-conscious  in  their 
Sunday  best,  played  desultorily  until 
it  should  be  time  to  go  to  the  parade. 
Tim  O'Malley  rolled  a  cigarette  while 
he  waited  for  Rose  Cohen  with  whom 
he  was  going  off  to  spend  the  day. 


Suddenly  from  the  direction  of 
Union  Square  there  came  a  distant 
strain  of  military  music.  The  chil- 
dren scurried  off  and  a  hush  fell  over 
the  courtyard  while  those  who  had  re- 
mained listened  to  distinguish  the 
rhythm  of  the  approaching  band. 

At  that  moment  the  door  of  "Pop" 
Schoenburg's  shop  opened  and  the 
little  cobbler  came  gravely  out  into 
the  court.  He  carried  an  enormous 
irregular  bundle  wrapped  awkwardly 
in  tissue  paper;  and  he  was  dressed  as 
no  one  had  ever  seen  him  dressed  be- 
fore. A  dark  new  suit  replaced  the 
apron  of  grimy  mattress  ticking  which 
he  always  wore  at  work ;  and  between 
the  lapels  of  his  coat  there  showed  a 
yellow  satin  waistcoat  of  ancient  for- 
eign cut.  He  looked  vaguely  at  the 
flag  and  his  weak  eyes  blinked  pain- 
fully in  the  glare  of  morning  sunlight. 

Tim  O'Malley  turned  sharply  on  the 
little  man. 

"Where  do  you  think  you're  goin'?" 
he  bullied. 

Without  appearing  to  hear,  "Pop" 
Schoenburg  set  down  his  bundle  and 
drew  out  a  key  to  lock  his  door.  Tim 
scowled.  The  music  of  the  band  was 
louder  now.  To  Acanthus  Alley  it  be- 
came a  sort  of  patriotic  overtone  in- 
tensifying the  old  antipathy  against 
"Pop"  Schoenburg.  Men  rose  from 
their  doorsteps  and  came  threatening- 
ly forward.  The  women  about  the  hy- 
drant changed  their  positions  so  that 
they  could  watch,  and  windows  in  the 
court  were  thrown  up  suddenly.  Tim 
O'Malley,  feeling  so  many  eyes  upon 
him,  began  to  bristle  with  importance. 
Was  he  not  hdro  of  the  alley? 

"If  you  knew  what  was  good  for 
you,  you'd  crawl  into  that  shop  of 
yours  and  curl  up  like  a  rat  in  its 
hole !"  Tim  spat  tiie  words  out  loudly, 
secretly  hoping  they  would  carry 
through    the    open    window    of    the 
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Cohen's  flat  above  him.  'This  ain't 
the  day  for  a  Heinie  like  you  to  be  on 
the  streets!" 

'Top''  Schoenburg  blinked  ununder- 
standingly,  and  for  an  instant  Tim  was 
disconcerted.  Then  the  anger  of  inar- 
ticulousness  enraged  the  bully.  'Tou 
didn't  go  to  the  Vict'ry  parade  after 
the  war,  did  you?"  he  blurted.  "And 
you  didn't  buy  no  Liberty  Bonds. 
Well,  you  needn't  think  you  can  go 
struttin'  around  now  as  if  you  was  an 
American.  Get  back  into  your  hole, 
you — " 

"Pop"  Schoenburg's  face  was  white. 
He  looked  anxiously  toward  the  street. 
"I  had  no  money  to  buy  Liberty 
Bonds,"  he  muttered,  clutching  at  his 
bundle. 

"You  didn't,  eh?"  There  was  a  note 
of  savagery  in  Tim's  voice  now.  "But 
you've  got  money  enough  to  get  all 
dolled  up,  haven't  you?" 

Murmurs  of  encouragement  came 
from  the  spectators. 

"What's  that  you've  got  there?"  de- 
manded Tim,  tentatively  tearing  at 
the  tissue  paper  about  the  old  man's 
bundle. 

"Pop"  Schoenburg  drew  back  sud- 
denly and  clutched  his  bundle  in  both 
arms.  But  the  tear  in  the  paper  had 
been  large  enough  to  reveal  it  as  the 
bead-work  design  on  which  he  had 
been  working  for  so  long. 

"What  is  it,  I  say  ?"  Tim  gave  a  quick 
swipe  at  the  parcel  and  tore  away  the 
lower  half  of  the  wrapping.  "What's 
that  printing?. . .  By  God,  iVs  Ger- 
TifUin!" 

The  music  was  loud  in  the  street 
without  and  there  came  the  rhythmic 
tread  of  soldiers  marching.  A  sud- 
den rage  swept  over  Tim  O'Malley. 
He  seized  the  cobbler  by  the  shoulders 
and  shook  him  while  voices  in  the 
group  about  exclaimed  approvingly. 

"Give  it  to  him,  Tim!...     As  if 


English  wasn't  good  enough  for  that 
old  coot!. . .  He  ought  to  be  arrest- 
ed.... Give  him  a  good  one,  Tim: 
that'll  teach  him  to  go  carrying  his 
German  junk  around  on  Decoration 
Day!...     Akhh!" 

The  last  exclamation  came  in  one 
spontaneous  breath  from  the  whole 
group  as  a  fist  shot  out  and  "Pop" 
Schoenburg,  blood  welling  from  his 
lips,  collapsed  like  a  sack  of  meal  upon 
the  cement  court. 

"What's  aU  this?"  The  broad,  blue- 
clad  shoulders  of  a  policeman  shoved 
their  way  authoritatively  through  the 
crowd  and  his  hand  fell  heavily  upon 
Tim  ©'Malle/s  arm.  "You  do  that?" 
he  demanded  with  a  glance  at  the  fal- 
len man. 

"Let  him  alone. . . .  He's  all  right. . . . 
That  guy  he  knocked  out  is  a  stinkin' 
German!"  came  the  responses  from 
the  crowd. 

"That's  what  he  is,"  confirmed  Tim. 
"Look  at  that  thing  of  his  there  with 
the  German  writin'  on  it."  He 
smirked  complacently.  "I'm  a  service 
man,  I  am." 

The  ofiicer  let  go  his  grip  and,  seiz- 
ing "Pop"  Schoenburg  by  the  shoul- 
der, yanked  him  to  his  feet. 

"Are  you  a  German?" 

"He's  German,  all  right,"  insisted 
Tim.  "Just  look  at  this  thing  with  the 
German  writin'  on  it."  He  reached 
out  for  the  design  which  someone 
handed  him  and  stripped  the  paper 
completely  from  it. 

It  was  a  great  memorial  cross  with 
artificial  floral  wreaths — a  thing  in 
barbarous  taste,  but  made  with  in- 
finite pains.  In  letters  worked  in 
beads  was  the  name  "Heinrich  Schoen- 
burg" and  below  were  several  lines  in 
German. 

"What  in  hell's  all  this?"  demanded 
Tim,  somewhat  taken  aback. 
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Well,  what  is  it?"  The  officer  gave 
a  savage  wrench  to  the  old  man's 
shoulder.  ''What's  all  that  writin' 
about?" 

Tears  sprang  into  "Pop"  Schoen- 
burg's  eyes  and  blood  trickled  down 
his  chin.  "Give  it  to  me!"  he  wailed 
impotently.  "Dot  is  for  my  son — my 
son  what  used  to  work  mit  me!"  He 
pointed  defensively  to  the  battered 
sign  above  his  door.  "Tree  years  ago 
in  France  he  died.  Last  year  dey 
brought  him  back.  Today  to  de  ceme- 
tery I  go  to  put  dis  on  his  grave —  " 

"What's  all  that  German  for?" 

"Dot  is  German  because  I  do  not 
know  how  in  English  to  print  it.  But 
it  was  one  of  your  presidents  what 
said  it.  Heinridi,  he  copied  it  out  for 
me  in  German  before  he  went.    'Dot's 


how  I  go  in  de  American  army/  he 
told  me.  In  English  it  means" — ^the 
old  man  struggled  with  the  unfamiliar 
vocabulary  and  his  words  came  with 
slow  emphasis — "it  means — 'mit  spite 
against  no  one»  mit  charity  for  every- 
body, mit  firmness  in  de  right  as  God 
makes  us  see  it' ". 

Trembling,  "Pop"  Schoenburg  drew 
his  memorial  design  from  Tim's  pas- 
sive hands  and  gathered  up  the  tissue 
paper. 

It  was  so  still  in  the  court  that  even 
the  squeak  of  the  little  man's  new 
shoes  could  be  heard  as  he  stumped, 
away  under  the  American  flag  and 
toward  the  street.  A  faint  strain  of 
the  military  music,  that  had  passed 
out  of  hearing  a  few  minutes  before, 
became  suddenly  audible  again. 
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REMEMBER  this,  that  I  have  seen 
May  give  her  carnival  of  green. 
And  watched  noon  sunlight  bless  the  bough 
As  pious  poplars  took  the  vow. 
Remember  I  have  caught  the  song 
Of  whitethroats  and  the  robin  throng, 
That  I  have  leaned  to  touch  the  ground 
Laden  with  light  and  scent  and  sound ; 
How  I  have  cherished  quiet  shade 
Calm  elms  and  kindly  beeches  made. 
Think  of  these  things  some  radiant  day 
When  gold  brims  from  the  heart  of  May ; 
Think  of  all  these  and  let  them  be 
The  tranquil  requiem  for  me. 


WILLA  SIBERT  GATHER 
By  Latrobe  Carroll 


ON  the  Nebraska  prairie  some 
years  ago,  a  little  girl  rode  about 
on  her  pony,  among  settlements  of 
Scandinavians  and  Bohemians,  listen- 
ing to  their  conversation,  fascinated 
by  their  personalities.  She  was  Willa 
Sibert  Gather,  who,  as  a  woman,  was 
to  give  in  her  novels  the  story  of  their 
struggle  with  the  soil.  E\rer  since 
those  early  years,  she  has  been  study- 
ing people,  until  she  is  today  one  of 
that  small  group  of  American  writers 
who  tell  of  life  with  beauty  and  entire 
earnestness.  She  has  won  the  praise 
of  those  critics  whose  standards  are 
highest,  whose  condemnation  of  in- 
sincerity and  distortion  is  severest. 
Listen  to  Randolph  Bourne :  "She  has 
outgrown  provincialism  and  can  now 
be  reckoned  among  those  who  are 
richly  interpreting  youth  all  over  the 
world."  And  to  H.  L.  Mencken: 
"There  is  no  other  American  author 
of  her  sex,  now  in  view,  whose  future 
promises  so  much." 

Miss  Gather's  reputation  is  of  re- 
cent growth.  Though  her  first  novel, 
"Alexander's  Bridge",  was  published 
in  1912,  she  remained  comparatively 
unknown  until  about  five  years  ago. 
Then  critics  realized  that  every  suc- 
cessive book  of  hers  had  shown  an  ad- 
vance, and  began  to  look  forward  with 
interest  to  her  future  work.  She  is, 
however,  still  unknown  to  large  sec- 
tions of  the  American  reading  public. 

Not  long  ago,  she  sat  in  her  New 
York  apartment  in  Greenwich  Village, 
and  talked  to  me  about  her  books. 
She  seems  just  the  one  to  have  written 


them.  She  is  sincere,  vigorous*  self- 
controlled.  There  is  no  flippancy 
about  her.  She  has  not  made  herself 
the  heroine  of  any  of  her  novels,  but 
she  is  akin  to  her  own  heroines.  In 
"The  Song  of  the  Lark",  one  of  the 
characters  remarks  that  Thea  Kron- 
borg,  the  central  figure,  "doesn't  sigh 
every  time  the  wind  blows".  Miss 
Gather  herself  is  that  sort.  She  has 
a  mental  sturdiness. 

She  spoke  of  the  beginnings  of  her 
impulse  to  write. 

"When  I  was  about  nine,"  she  said, 
"father  took  me  from  our  place  near 
Winchester,  Virginia,  to  a  ranch  in 
Nebraska.  Few  of  our  neighbors  were 
Americans — most  of  them  were  Danes, 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Bohemians. 
I  grew  fond  of  some  of  these  inuni- 
grants — particularly  the  old  women, 
who  used  to  tell  me  of  their  home 
country.  I  used  to  think  them  under- 
rated, and  wanted  to  explain  them  to 
their  neighbors.  Their  stories  used 
to  go  round  and  round  in  my  head  at 
night.  This  was,  with  me,  the  in- 
itial impulse.  I  didn't  know  any  writ- 
ing people.  I  had  an  enthusiasm  for 
a  kind  of  country  and  a  kind  of  people, 
rather  than  ambition. 

"I've  always  had  a  habit  of  remem- 
bering mannerisms,  turns  of  speech," 
she  explained.  "The  phraseology  of 
those  people  stuck  in  my  mind.  If  I 
had  made  notes,  or  should  make  them 
now,  the  material  collected  would  be 
dead.  No,  it's  memory — ^the  memory 
that  goes  with  the  vocation.  When  I 
sit  down  to  write,  turns  of  phrase  I've 
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forgotten  for  years  come  back  like 
white  ink  before  fire.  I  think  that 
most  of  the  basic  material  a  writer 
works  with  is  acquired  before  the  age 
of  fifteen.  That's  the  important 
period:  when  one's  not  writing. 
Those  years  determine  whether  one's 
work  will  be  poor  and  thin  or  rich  and 
fine." 

After  a  high  school  preparation, 
Miss  Gather  entered  the  University  of 
Nebraska.    She  said,  of  this  time: 

"Back  in  the  files  of  the  college 
magazine,  there  were  once  several  of 
my  perfectly  honest  but  very  clumsy 
attempts  to  give  the  story  of  some  of 
the  Scandinavian  and  Bohemian  set- 
tlers who  lived  not  far  from  my 
father's  farm.  In  these  sketches,  I 
simply  tried  to  tell  about  the  people, 
without  much  regard  for  style.  These 
early  stories  were  bald,  clumsy,  and 
emotional.  As  I  got  toward  my  senior 
year,  I  began  to  admire,  for  the  first 
time,  writing  for  writing's  sake.  In 
those  days,  no  one  seemed  so  wonder- 
ful as  Henry  James;  for  me,  he  was 
the  perfect  writer." 

When  Willa  Gather  graduated  at 
nineteen,  her  instructors  and  friends 
expected  her  to  become  a  "writer"  in 
a  few  months,  and  achieve  popular 
success.  But  they  were  disappointed. 
For  almost  nine  years  she  wrote  little 
besides  a  volume  of  verse,  the  experi- 
mental "April  Twilights",  and  a  dozen 
stories  for  magazines.  Most  of  these 
stories  she  now  dismisses  as  "affected" 
and  "bad". 

"It  wasn't  that  I  didn't  want  to 
write,"  she  said  of  this  period.  "But 
I  was  too  interested  in  trying  to  find 
out  something  about  the  world  and 
about  people.  I  worked  on  the  Pitts- 
burg 'Leader',  taught  English  in  the 
Allegheny  High  School,  went  abroad 
for  long  periods,  and  traveled  in  the 
west.    I  couldn't  have  got  as  much  out 


of  those  nine  years  if  I'd  been  writ- 

*      ft 
ing," 

In  1905  there  was  published  a  col- 
lection of  her  stories,  "The  Troll  Gar- 
den". Largely  by  reason  of  these, 
she  was  offered  a  position  on  "Mc- 
Clure's  Magazine",  of  which  she  was 
managing  editor  from  1908  until  1912. 

"I  took  a  salaried  position,"  she 
said,  'because  I  didn't  want  to  write 
directly  to  sell.  I  didn't  want  to  com- 
promise. Not  that  the  magazine  de- 
.  mands  were  wrong.  But  they  were 
definite.  I  had  a  delightful  sense  of 
freedom  when  I'd  saved  up  enough  to 
take  a  house  in  Cherry  Valley,  New 
York,  and  could  begin  work  on  my 
first  novel,  'Alexander's  Bridge'. 

"In  'Alexander's  Bridge'  I  was  still 
more  preoccupied  with  trying  to  write 
well  than  with  anything  else.  It  takes 
a  great  deal  of  experience  tp  become 
natural.  People  grow  in  honesty  as 
they  grow  in  anything  else.  A  painter 
or  writer  must  learn  to  distinguish 
what  is  his  ovm  from  that  which  he 
admires.  I  never  abandoned  trying  to 
make  a  compromise  between  the  kind 
of  matter  that  my  experience  had 
given  me  and  the  manner  of  writing 
which  I  admired,  until  I  began  my 
second  novel,  '0  Pioneers !'  And  from 
the  first  chapter,  I  decided  not  to 
'write'  at  all — simply  to  give  myself 
up  to  the  pleasure  of  recapturing  in 
memory  people  and  places  I  had  be- 
lieved forgotten.  This  was  what'  my 
friend  Sarah  Ome  Jewett  had  advised 
me  to  do.  She  said  to  me  that  if  my 
life  had  lain  in  a  part  of  the  world 
that  was  without  a  literature,  and  I 
couldn't  tell  about  it  truthfully  in  the 
form  I  most  admired,  I'd  have  to  make 
a  kind  of  writing  that  would  tell  it,  no 
matter  what  I  lost  in  the  process." 

"O  Pioneers!"  placed  Miss  Gather 
definitely  among  the  writers  who 
count.    It  is  an  epic  of  the  early  strug- 
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gles  of  Swedish  and  Bohemian  set- 
tlers in  Nebraska — a  book  of  beauty 
and  power.  In  taking  for  a  title  the 
name  of  one  of  Walt  Whitman's  poems, 
the  author  drew  attention  to  his  in- 
fluence upon  the  mood  of  her  narra- 
tive. 

In  "The  Song  of  the  Lark",  Willa 
Gather  chose  a  less  impressionistic 
method.  It  is  longer  than  "0  Pio- 
neers!", less  concentrated,  resembling 
more  closely  the  conventional  psycho- 
logical novel.  It  is  the  story  of  Thea 
Eronborg,  a  Swedish- American  singer, 
who  wrenches  herself  away  from  an 
environment  antagonistic  to  art,  and 
becomes  an  opera  "star".  Gritics 
took  widely  divergent  attitudes  toward 
the  book.  To  many,  it  has  not  the 
same  aliveneaa  as  "0  Pioneers!" 
Randolph  Bourne  found  it  a  digres- 
sion into  a  field  for  which  Miss  Gather 
was  not  really  fitted,  either  by  her 
style,  or  her  enthusiasm.  But  Edward 
Everett  Hale  discovered  in  it  "a  sense 
of  something  less  conmfion  than  life: 
namely,  art  as  it  exists  in  life — ^a  very 
curious  and  elusive  thing,  but  so  beau- 
tiful, when  one  gets  it,  that  one  for- 
gets all  else." 

Miss  Gather's  most  recent  novel, 
"My  Antonia",  is  a  fuller  evocation  of 
the  "old,  old  west"  than  was  "0 
Pioneers!"  The  descriptions  of  the 
western  prairie,  brief,  poignant,  lift 
us  from  our  easy  chairs  and  set  us 
down  on  those  high  plains.  The  book 
is  ruthless,  poetical,  tremendously 
alive.  It  is  the  finest  thing  Miss 
Gather  has  written.  H.  L.  Mencken 
laid  it  down  with  the  conviction  that  it 
is  the  best  piece  of  fiction  done  by  any 
woman  in  America.  The  portrayal  of 
Antonia  is  masterly. 

"She  was  a  Bohemian  girl,"  Miss 
Gather  said,  "who  was  good  to  me 
when  I  was  a  child.  I  saw  a  great  deal 
of  her  from  the  time  I  was  eight  until 


I  was  twelve.  She  was  big-hearted 
and  essentially  romantic." 

Willa  Gather's  foreigners  are  true 
to  type.  August  Brunius,  after  not- 
ing that  the  Swede,  as  presented  by 
writers  outside  his  own  country,  usu- 
ally seems  absurd  to  a  Swedish  reader, 
goes  on  to  say  that  in  "0  Pioneers!" 
and  "The  Song  of  the  Lark",  Swedes 
are  presented  with  true  insight  and 
art.  Small  wonder  that  all  Miss 
Gather's  books  have  been  translated 
into  the  Scandinavian  and  are  to  be 
translated  into  French. 

Her  latest  volume,  "Youth  and  the 
Bright  Medusa",  is  a  collection  of 
eight  short  stories.  Simply  and  vivid- 
ly told,  they  are  studies  of  the  artistic 
temperament.  In  them,  there  is  none 
of  the  usual  sentimentalizing  about 
the  artist.  They  are  widely  recognized 
as  work  of  distinction.  An  anonymous 
critic  in  "The  Nation"  slyly  remarks 
that  the  collection  "represents  the 
triumph  of  mind  over  Nebraska". 

Willa  Gather's  best  work  is  satisfy- 
ing because  it  is  sincere.  In  her  books, 
there  is  none  of  the  sweet  reek  that 
pervades  the  pages  of  so  many  "lady 
novelists".  Love,  to  her,  is  "not  a 
simple  state,  like  measles".  Her  treat- 
ment of  sex  is  without  either  squeam- 
ishness  or  sensuality.  She  loves  the 
west,  and  the  arts,  particularly  music, 
and  she  has  sought  to  express  feelings 
and  convictions  on  these  subjects. 
She  tried,  failed,  and  kept  on  trying 
until  she  succeeded.  For  example,  we 
have  her  word  for  it  that  at  college 
she  attempted  to  tell  about  inuni- 
grants  in  rough  sketches.  She  drew 
them  more  skilfully  in  "The  Bo- 
hemian Girl",  a  short  story  which  ap- 
peared in  "McGlure's  Magazine"  in 
1912.  Then  came  "0  Pioneers!",  a 
work  of  art.  In  "My  Antonia",  she 
reached  what  she  had  been  advancing 
toward  for  many  years.    Similarly  in 
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her  exploration  of  the  minds  and  emo- 
tions of  artists,  she  has  striven  to  tell 
the  truth — ^the  truth  stripped  of  senti- 
mentality. She  experimented  in  "The 
Troll  Garden'\  succeeded  partially  in 
'Touth  and  the  Bright  Medusa", 
grasped  fully  what  she  had  sought  in 
"The  Song  of  the  Lark".  It  would,  of 
course,  be  unfair  to  speak  of  the  books 
and  stories  that  led  up  to  this  novel 
and  to  "My  Antonia"  as  preliminary 
studies,  for  there  is  too  much  in  them 
not  touched  upon  in  the  two  later 
novels.  But  there  is  a  certain  sum- 
ming up,  in  these  books,  of  two  sub- 
jects which  have  interested  Miss 
Gather  profoundly:  the  life  of  for- 
eigners in  the  west,  and  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  artist.  Of  the  books,  the 
author  herself  said :  "I  think  'My  An- 
tonia' is  the  most  successfully  done. 
'The  Song  of  the  Lark'  was  the  most 
interesting  to  write." 

"I  work  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  hours  a  day,"  Miss  Gather  went 
on  to  say.  "I  don't  hold  myself  to 
longer  hours;  if  I  did,  I  wouldn't  gain 
by  it.  The  only  reason  I  write  is  be- 
cause it  interests  me  more  than  any 
other  activity  I've  ever  found.  I  like 
riding,  going  to  operas  and  concerts, 
travel  in  the  west;  but  on  the  whole 
writing  interests  me  more  than  any- 
thing else.  If  I  made  a  chore  of  it, 
my  enthusiasm  would  die.  I  make  it 
an  adventure  every  day.  I  get  more 
entertainment  from  it  than  any  I 
could  buy,  except  the  privilege  of 
hearing  a  few  great  musicians  and 
singers.  To  listen  to  them  interests 
me  as  much  as  a  good  morning's  work. 

"For  me,  the  morning  is  the  best 
time  to  write.  During  the  other  hours 
of  the  day  I  attend  to  my  housekeep- 
ing, take  walks  in  Gentral  Park,  go  to 
concerts,  and  see  something  of  my 
friends.  I  try  to  keep  myself  fit, 
fresh :  one  has  to  be  in  as  good  form 


to  write  as  to  sing.    When  not  work- 
ing, I  shut  work  from  my  mind." 

At  present.  Miss  Gather  is  writing  a 
new  novel — she  says  of  it: 

"What  I  always  want  to  do  is  to 
make  the  'writing'  count  for  less  and 
less  and  the  people  for  more.  In 
this  new  novel  I'm  trying  to  cut  out 
all  analysis,  observation,  description, 
even  the  picture-making  quality,  in 
order  to  make  things  and  people  tell 
their  own  story  simply  by  juxtaposi- 
tion, without  any  persuasion  or  ex- 
planation on  my  part. 

"Just  as  if  I  put  here  on  the  table  a 
green  vase,  and  beside  it  a  yellow 
orange.  Now,  those  two  things  affect 
each  other.  Side  by  side,  they  produce 
a  reaction  which  neither  of  them  will 
produce  alone.  Why  should  I  try  to 
say  anything  clever,  or  by  any  color- 
ful rhetoric  detract  attention  from 
those  two  objects,  the  relation  they 
have  to  each  other  and  the  effect  they 
have  upon  each  other?  I  want  the 
reader  to  see  the  orange  and  the  vase 
— ^beyond  that,  /  am  out  of  it.  Mere 
cleverness  must  go.  I'd  like  the  writ-^ 
ing  to  be  so  lost  in  the  object,  that  it 
doesn't  exist  for  the  reader — except 
for  the  reader  wl\o  knows  how  difficult 
it  is  to  lose  writing  in  the  object.  One 
must  choose  one's  audience,  and  the 
audience  I  try  to  write  for  is  the  one 
interested  in  the  effect  the  green  vase 
brings  out  in  the  orange,  and  the 
orange  in  the  green  vase." 

Miss  Gather  has  never  sought  pub- 
licity, or  quick  success.  It  took  her 
three  years  to  write  "The  Song  of  the 
Lark",  and  three  to  write  "My  An- 
tonia". Of  the  two  paths  of  art — give 
the  public  what  it  wants,  or  make 
your  work  so  fine  that  the  public  will 
want  it — she  has  consistently  chosen 
the  path  of  fine  work.  She  is  moving 
unhurriedly  toward  a  richer  self-ex- 
pression. 


THE  AUTHOR  AND  THE  MOTION  PICTURE 

By  Benjamin  B.  Hampton 


HISTORY  is  made  rapidly  in  the 
world  of  movies.  Conditions, 
thoughts,  methods  of  two  years  ago 
are  out  of  date  today.  The  kings  and 
queens  of  movie-land  hold  their  thrones 
fhr  a  very  brief  space  and  pass  on  and 
are  forgotten. 

Two  years  ago  the  fiction  author 
was  recognized — ^barely  recognized, 
one  might  say — ^by  the  movie  magnate 
as  the  latter's  limousine  passed  the 
former's  flivver.  A  year  ago  the 
movie  magnate  was  speeding  the 
limousine  to  overtake  the  flivver.  This 
year  the  pace  has  quieted  down;  the 
literary  agent  disposing  of  picture 
rights  of  novels  is  dealing  with  a 
buyer's  market  instead  of  a  seller's. 

What  is  the  real  attitude  of  the  pic- 
ture producer  and  the  author  toward 
each  other?  As  a  class  the  author  is 
hostile  toward  the  movie  magnate.  He 
accepts  the  movie  magnate's  money, 
but  he  curses  deeply  when  necessity 
compels  him  to  feed  one  of  his  brain 
children  to  the  monster.  He  charges 
the  movie  magnate  with  lack  of  artis- 
tic taste  and  alleges  an  absence  of 
professional  ethics  or  even  conunon 
editorial  decencies  in  the  studios. 

These  well-defined  symptoms  set 
forth  rather  definitely  the  author's  at- 
titude toward  movie-land.  What  is 
the  studio  point  of  view  toward  the 
author?  Unless  he  is  already  familiar 
with  studio  operation,  the  author  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  his  book 
has  to  please  not  one  man,  nor  one  edi- 
torial group.  In  some  organizations 
tiie  story  must  satisfy  the  producer,  or 


his  eastern  advisers,  before  it  is  sent 
to  the  Los  Angeles  studio.  When  it 
reaches  Los  Angeles  it  runs  the  gaunt- 
let of  studio  manager,  editorial  ad- 
visers, and  scenario  department. 
Then  come  the  star  and  the  star's 
friends.  Then  the  director.  Other 
members  of  the  technical  staff — ^the 
camera  man,  the  location  man,  the  as- 
sistant director — ^any  or  all  of  these 
may  have  opinions,  and  if  these 
opinions  please  the  star  or  the  direc- 
tor, "improvements"  in  the  author's 
plot  or  characteristics  may  result.  As 
a  matter  of  serious  fact,  one  pro- 
ducer has  a  habit  of  calling  in  the 
studio's  chauffeurs,  head  carpenters, 
and  other  dramaturgists  to  pass  on  a 
partially  cut  film.  He  feels  that  this 
audience  furnishes  him  with  excellent 
suggestions. 

Very  few  producers  study  carefully 
the  literary  material  from  which  they 
propose  to  make  pictures.  The  "pro- 
ducer" is  the  manufacturer  of  photo- 
plays, and  almost  invariably  his  train- 
ing has  been  in  commercial  lines  that 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  literature. 
These  manufacturers  buy  the  brains 
which  deal  with  the  problems  of  liter- 
ature, art,  and  drama  that  confront 
the  maker  of  screen  plays. 

True,  there  is  coming  into  existence 
a  species  of  producer  that  functions 
more  along  the  lines  of  a  magazine  edi- 
tor. This  new  tyipe  of  producer  works 
closely  with  his  authors,  scenario  writ- 
ers, painters,  architects,  decorators, 
directors,  and  players.  His  personal- 
ity dominates  every  foot  of  his  pic- 
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tures.  But  this  group  is  overwhelm- 
ingly in  the  minority.  Of  a  thousand 
or  more  screen  productions  a  year, 
perhaps  three  dozen  come  from  tiiis 
class  of  producer. 

Frequently  the  author  complains 
that  the  screen  version  of  his  novel 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  book 
version.  For  example,  his  leading 
character  in  the  novel  may  be  a  mid- 
dle-aged mother.  In  the  photoplay 
the  "lead"  or  the  "star"  may  be  a  girl 
who  functioned  in  the  novel  as  a  sub- 
sidiary character.  Changes  more  radi- 
cal than  this  are  often  made.  If  they 
are  made  skilfully,  so  that  the  original 
intent  or  spirit  of  the  novel  is  not 
twisted  nor  distorted,  the  author  is 
satisfied,  but  he  is  apt  to  be  very  un- 
happy when  his  screen  play  is  not 
recognizable  by  his  book  readers. 
Then  he  says  unpleasant  things  about 
the  movie  producer,  the  scenario 
writer,  the  star,  the  director,  and 
everyone  concerned  in  the  process  of 
translating  his  creation  to  the  film. 

In  many  cases  the  complaints  of  the 
author  are  justifiable.  The  movies 
have  grown  so  rapidly  that  the  de- 
mand for  skilful  photo-dramatists  far 
exceeds  the  supply.  Newspaper  and 
magazine  editors  and  book  publishers 
can  draw  on  a  reservoir  of  several 
hundred — ^perhaps  several  thousand — 
men  and  women  who  understand  the 
basic  rules  of  writing  for  the  printed 
page.  Picture  production  is  so  new 
that  not  more  than  a  few  score  writers 
can  pass  as  skilful  screen  technicians. 
Neariy  all  of  these  prefer  to  sell  their 
own  stories  to  producers,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  as  a  rule  producers 
will  pay  them  more  money  for  an 
"original  script"  than  they  will  pay 
them  for  adapting  a  novel. 

The  scarcity  of  photo-dramatists 
trained  to  the  work  of  skilfully  adapt- 
ing the  novel  to  the  screen,  is  one  of 


the  author's  reasons  for  discomfort. 
Another  reason  is  that  the  "star  sys- 
tem", which  has  until  recently  domi- 
nated the  screen,  demands  that  the 
play  be  "built  up  to  the  star".  Under 
the  star  system  a  balanced  story  is  of 
course  impossible.  Everjrthing  must 
be  warped  and  twisted  to  conform  to 
the  personality  or  the  limitations  or 
the  caprices  of  the  star.  Art  enters 
not  into  the  situation.  The  star 
knows  that  his  or  her  day  of  fame  is 
short,  and  hay  must  be  gathered  while 
the  sun  shines.  No  star  will  permit 
the  hazard  of  accepting  a  story  that 
involves  the  risk  of  another  player's 
"stealing  the  picture". 

To  understand  movie-land  the 
author  needs  to  know  these  conditions. 
They  are  the  barbed-wire  fences,  the 
trenches  and  machine  gun  nests 
through  which  his  novel  must  pass  if 
it  reaches  the  screen. 

Perhaps  the  principal  reason  for 
artistic  dissatisfaction  on  the  author's 
part  lies  in  the  limitations  placed  on 
the  photoplay  by  the  exhibitor.  The 
producer  has  not  the  power  to  modify 
these  limitations.  Let  us  study  this 
situation  for  a  moment. 

The  exhibition  of  pictures  began  in 
little  theatres  which  were  merely 
store  rooms  converted  into  movie 
houses  by  the  process  of  installing  a 
projection  machine,  a  screen,  chairs, 
and  a  ticket  booth.  These  "theatres" 
ran  continuous  performances.  A  few 
years  ago  daring  pioneers  erected 
buildings  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
showing  movies,  and  in  a  little  while 
these  were  followed  by  the  modem  pic- 
ture palaces,  with  their  enormous 
seating  capacities,  their  expensive 
organs  and  S3rmphony  orchestras. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  beauti- 
ful, expensive,  modern  houses  are 
operated  under  conventions  created 
by   the   ancient   "store   shows"    and 
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"nickelodeons".  The  old-time  movie 
theatre  ran  on  a  continuous  basis  and 
sacrificed  everything  to  this  element 
of  "continuous".  The  beautifully 
furnished  million  dollar  theatre  of  to- 
day is  limited  in  its  operation  by  this 
ancient  convention.  Five  or  six  per- 
formances per  day  are  given.  In  al- 
most no  theatres  are  seats  reserved. 
In  almost  every  theatre  the  antique 
practice  of  a  "varied  bill",  as  distin- 
guished from  a  complete  unit  of  en- 
tertainment»  is  the  rule. 

Almost  universally  theatre  per- 
formances are  limited  to  two  hours. 
The  first  show  is  given  at  one  o'clock; 
another  at  three  o'clock,  this  being 
the  "matinee";  another  at  five  o'clock, 
this  being  the  "supper  show"  of  the 
vaudeville  stage;  another  at  seven 
o'clock,  for  the  folks  who  have  the 
evening  meal  at  an  early  hour  and 
want  to  be  abed  early;  and  another  at 
nine  o'clock.  An  examination  of 
these  exhibition  periods  will  reveal 
many  of  the  underlying  differences  in 
audience  appeal  between  the  speaking 
stage  and  the  shadow  stage.  The  af- 
ternoon shows  are  to  draw  children, 
young  folks  in  school,  and  their  par- 
ents. The  seven  o'clock  performance 
— ^and  this  is  usually  the  most  heavily 
attended — ^gets  its  patronage  from 
those  whose  work  demands  early  ris- 
ing. It  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  speak- 
ing stage  has  never  drawn  heavily  on 
any  of  these  groups.  In  the  nine 
o'clock  show  the  picture  theatre  comes 
into  competition  somewhat  with  the 
BX>oken  theatre. 

These  divisions  of  time— one  o'clock, 
three  o'clock,  five  o'clock,  seven  o'clock, 
and  nine  o'clock — do  not  represent 
"curtain  time"  on  the  spoken  stage. 
At  "curtain  time"  practically  the  en- 
tire audience  is  assembled  to  hear 
a  spoken  play.  In  picture  theatres 
coming  and  going  is  constant.    Part 


of  the  audience  is  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  play;  others  wander  in 
when  the  second  or  fourth  reel  is  run- 
ning. Perhaps  they  get  the  drift  of 
the  story;  perhaps  not.  The  wonder 
and  marvel  is  that  any  form  of  enter- 
tainment can  exist  under  such  a  sys- 
tem. If  proof  of  the  x>opuIarit7  and 
power  of  the  movies  is  needed,  I  sub- 
mit that  abundant  proof  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  movies  continue  to 
fascinate — and  to  educate — ^vast  audi- 
ences under  such  conditions. 

To  meet  these  conditions — ^that  is, 
to  furnish  the  audience  with  a  "con- 
tinuous" show,  as  in  the  old  nickel- 
odeon days — ^the  exhibitor  divides  his 
two  hour  program  arbitrarily  and 
"speeds  up"  projection  in  order  to 
cram  the  two  hours  with  as  many 
items  as  possible.  He  feels  that  he 
must  present  a  news  reel,  a  comedy, 
and  some  musical  or  vaudeville  items 
in  addition  to  the  feature  picture.  A 
reel  of  film  can  be  projected  in  twelve 
minutes  to  fifteen  minutes.  Perhaps 
at  the  rate  of  fourteen  minutes  nor- 
mal action  is  presented  on  the  screen. 
Perhaps  the  rate  of  fifteen  minutes 
would  be  more  nearly  faithful.  At  a 
thirteen-minute  rate  hands  and  feet 
move  too  rapidly,  and  at  the  twelve- 
minute  rate  they  become  blurred  or 
at  least  indistinct.  Thus  the  producer 
is  limited  to  five  or  six  reels.  That  is, 
the  "feature  picture"  is  arbitrarily 
limited  to  about  an  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes  of  the  two  hours.  If  the  pic- 
ture's length  exceeds  the  allotted  time, 
the  exhibitor's  projection  room  man 
"edits"  it  to  fit  his  needs,  or  "speeds 
up"  projection.  In  the  one  event  the 
author  will  see  on  the  screen  a  picture 
that  does  not  represent  the  producer's 
point  of  view;  in  the  other  event  the 
author  will  see  his  heroine  galloping 
through  her  sob  scenes. 

The  net  result  of  this  system  of  ex- 
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hibiting  pictures  is  to  cause  the  pro- 
ducer to  cut  down  his  play  to  six  reels. 
Perhaps  the  story  could  be  told  fully 
and  faithfully — ^with  more  beauty, 
more  heart  interest,  more  comedy — in 
seven  reels  or  eight  reels.  Perhaps 
in  the  eight  reel  form  it  would  pre- 
sent a  complete  entertainment,  making 
the  use  of  other  films  (such  as  comedy, 
etc.)  unnecessary.  Perhaps  at  eight 
reels  the  author  and  the  producer 
would  be  better  satisfied — and  per- 
haps the  audience  would  be  more  high- 
ly entertained.  All  these  conjectures 
will  have  to  remain  in  the  land  of 
maybe  until  the  motion  picture  theatre 
frees  itself  of  conventions. 

Ck)nfusion  and  misunderstanding 
between  author  and  movie  producer 
have  been  created  by  weird  stories  of 
sums  paid  for  picture  rights  to  vari- 
ous novels  and  plays.  Almost  in- 
variably the  press  agent  establishes 
the  figures  in  the  announcements,  and 
the  tenderness  of  press  agency 
imagination  is  sparse.  As  I  write 
these  lines  I  have  before  me  a  two 
column  newspaper  article  fairly  brist- 
ling with  figures,  prices  alleged  to  have 
been  paid  or  "offered"  by  producers 
for  picture  rights  to  plays  or  novels. 
"Offers"  may  be  made,  but  prices  actu- 
ally paid  often  bear  slight  resemblance 
to  offers.  Once  in  a  while  a  big  price 
is  paid  for  the  picture  rights  to  a  play 
or  a  novel.  By  "big  price"  I  mean 
$26,000  to  $50,000.  Once  in  a  while. 
As  a  rule  the  most  successful  sales  are 
nearer  $2,500  to  $5,000.  I  refer  now 
to  outright  sales. 

A  few  authors  have  royalty  arrange- 
ments with  producers.  The  royalty 
system  is  the  rule  in  book  publishing 
and  in  spoken  stage  production.  In 
the  screen  world  the  royalty  system  is 
finding  its  way  into  existence  slowly. 
During  the  last  two  years  the  "all 
star"  picture  has  been  growing  in 


popularity,  and  as  this  type  of  pro- 
duction progresses  the  tendency  is  to 
"feature"  or  to  "star"  the  name  of  the 
author.  As  this  system  grows  strong- 
er, I  believe  that  the  tendency  will  be 
to  pay  the  author  on  a  royalty  basis. 

A  few  years  ago  Zane  Grey  made 
an  outright  sale  of  the  picture  rights 
of  six  of  his  novels.  Two  years  ago 
he  contracted  with  a  producer  on  a 
royalty  basis  for  the  remainder  of  his 
works.  This  producer  attempted  to 
repurchase  the  novels  which  Mr.  Grey 
had  sold.  He  succeeded  in  getting 
only  one  of  them.  That  one  was  made 
into  a  picture  and  in  the  first  year  of 
its  release  earned  for  Mr.  Grey  more 
money  than  he  had  received  from  the 
outright  sale  of  the  six.  Likely  that 
particular  picture  eventually  will  pay 
the  author  four  or  five  times  the  sum 
he  received  for  the  entire  six. 

Another  author  wrote  a  successful 
novel,  and  made  an  outright  sale  of 
dramatic  rights  to  a  spoken  stage 
producer,  who  made  a  moderately  suc- 
cessful play  of  it.  A  year  or  two  later 
an  actor  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
story  would  work  into  a  great  photo- 
play. He  convinced  a  screen  pro- 
ducer; the  rights  were  purchased; 
the  picture  was  made — ^and  it  is  said 
to  have  earned  two  million  dollars 
gross.  The  author,  having  made  an 
outright  sale,  received  no  part  of  this 
great  sum.  Had  he  made  a  royalty 
arrangement  giving  him  five  per  cent 
of  the  net  profits,  he  would  have  re- 
ceived probably  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Another  angle  of  this  author's  situ- 
ation is  that  he  received  very  little 
fame.  I  saw  the  picture  at  its  open- 
ing in  a  large  city,  and  the  name  of  the 
author  did  not  appear  on  the  screen. 
The  authorship  was  credited  to  the 
stage  producer.  I  am  told,  however, 
that  in  some  of  the  advertising  ma- 
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terial  put  out  by  the  distributor  the 
name  of  the  author  was  mentioned. 

Authors  in  all  lands  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Rex  Beach.  He  has  done 
more  than  any  other  one  man  to  create 
conditions  under  which  novelists  can 
work  with  producers.  Mr.  Beach's 
novel  "The  Spoilers"  was  the  first 
American  ''big  picture",  or  "special". 
"The  Spoilers"  was  produced  as  a  ten 
reel  picture  in  the  period  of  three  reel 
and  five  reel  plays.  Tremendatis  is  an 
adjective  that  may  be  applied  justly  to 
its  success.  It  has  earned  millions  of 
dollars  at  the  box  office  and  is  doing 
business  regularly  yet. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Beach  was  not 
only  a  pioneer  author  in  the  picture 
field,  but  he  had  to  be  a  pioneer  busi- 
ness man  also.  Contracts  between 
authors  and  picture  producers  were 
new  in  those  days,  and  the  enormous 
success  of  "The  Spoilers"  did  not 
bring  correspondingly  great  profits  to 
the  author.  Mr.  Beach's  experience 
in  pioneering  was  such  that  a  few 
years  later  he  joined  with  the  writer 
of  these  lines  in  creating  the  first  com- 
pany ever  organized  to  make  photo- 
dramas  from  the  works  of  a  novelist 
and  to  "star"  the  novelist  instead  of  a 
player.  The  first  production  made  by 
ttiis  company  was  "The  Barrier".  It 
has  proved  a  very  successful  picture. 

Mr.  Beach  and  his  associates  learned 
many  interesting  things  about  Ameri- 
can audiences  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed this  first  experience.  Perhaps 
one  item  that  vnll  interest  Bookman 
readers  is  that  the  fame  of  a  novelist 
reaches  only  a  short  distance  into  the 
social  and  intellectual  scale.  The  ap- 
peal of  motion  pictures  is  to  all  classes, 
from  the  lowest  stratum  of  society  to 
the  highest.  Somewhere  around  the 
upper  middle  and  higher  strata  are 
found  the  book  readers,  but  below 
them  there  is  an  enormous  audience 


with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  famous 
authors. 

An  illustration  of  the  limitations  of 
fame  came  to  me  in  one  of  our  largest 
American  cities  in  which  the  average 
of  intelligence  is  high,  when  one  of 
Mr.  Beach's  plays  was  being  presented 
at  a  prominent  picture  theatre.  The 
play  in  question  was  either  the  fourth 
or  fifth  long  play  made  from  this 
author's  novels.  Several  shorter  plays 
had  been  made  from  short  stories  and 
in  each  of  the  plays,  long  or  short,  Mr. 
Beach's  name  had  been  featured  or 
starred.  So  it  was  fair  to  assume  that 
he  was  rather  well  known.  At  least  the 
theatre  owner  believed  that  his  reputa- 
tion was  an  asset  to  the  house,  and  so 
he  put  the  name  "Rex  Beach"  and  the 
name  of  the  play  in  electric  lights  in 
the  front  of  the  theatre,  in  the  position 
never  before  occupied  by  any  names 
except  those  of  the  star  actor  and  the 
play.  I  was  standing  in  the  lobby 
with  the  theatre  owner  after  the  play 
had  been  running  several  days,  when 
a  group  of  intelligent  looking  people 
coming  out  of  the  theatre  stopped  be- 
fore the  doorman  and  a  woman  said: 
"Why  do  you  advertise  a  star  named 
Rex  Beach  and  when  we  get  inside  we 
find  there  isn't  anybody  named  Rex 
Beach  in  the  picture?" 

"Why,  madam.  Rex  Beach  is  ihe 
author,"  replied  the  doorman.  "He  is 
a  famous  novelist  and  this  picture  is 
made  from  his  novel." 

"Oh,"  said  the  inquirer.  "I  never 
heard  of  him  before." 

The  incident  of  course  interested 
me  and  I  made  inquiry  not  only  at  this 
theatre  but  at  other  theatres  where 
Mr.  Beach's  name  was  appearing  in 
electric  lights,  and  learned  it  was  a 
nightly  occurrence  for  apparently  well 
educated  folks  to  make  inquiry  as  to 
why  Mr.  Beach  was  advertised  as  star 
when  he  did  not  appear  in  the  picture. 
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This  was  several  years  ago.  Since 
then  Mr.  Beach  has  been  so  thorough- 
ly advertised  in  "star"  fashion  that 
definite  screen  value  has  been  created 
for  his  name.  Today  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  "stars"  in  movie-land,  and  his 
prestige  is  steadily  increasing. 

II 

One  of  the  favorite  indoor  sports  of 
the  motion  picture  press  agent  is  to 
assert  in  colorful  exclamations  that 
the  day  has  arrived,  or  has  nearly  ar- 
rived, when  great  authors  will  "write 
direct  for  the  screen". 

The  arts  of  writing  for  the  speak- 
ing stage,  for  book  publication,  and 
for  the  screen  are  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent Each  is  "writing" — ^and  there 
similarity  ceases.  The  able  novelist 
or  dramatist  can  learn  to  write  for 
the  screen,  but  why  should  he?  The 
only  possible  reasons  are  that  by  so 
doing  he  can  have  more  fun  or  make 
more  money. 

Certainly  the  author  or  the  drama- 
tist in  search  of  fun  with  hard  work 
can  find  plenty  of  it  in  shaping  up  a 
set  of  rules  for  photo-drama.  His 
literary  skill  and  dramatic  craftsman- 
ship will  be  of  great  use  if  he  will 
recognize  at  the  start  that  he  is  play- 
ing a  new  game.  But  let  him  not  be 
too  certain  that  in  learning  the  new 
craft  he  will  not  sacrifice  skill  at  the 
old.  The  photoplay  has  a  most  amaz- 
ing method  of  training  the  writing 
mind  in  highly  specialized  ways — ^ways 
that  are  good  for  picture  making  but 
not  always  so  good  for  novel  writing 
or  play  building.  One  of  America's 
leading  novelists  said  to  me:  "I'm 
through  with  scenario  work.  I've 
been  at  it  for  a  year  now  and  it  will 
take  me  another  year  to  get  my  hand 
back  to  novel  writing." 

In  considering  the  financial  side  of 


"writing  direct  for  the  screen",  the 
successful  novelist  or  dramatist  first 
faces  the  interesting  fact  that  his 
writing  labors  can  be  turned  into  more 
dollars  by  following  the  old  method 
of  publication  or  stage  presentation 
prior  to  photo-dramatization.  The 
ordinary  practice  of  marketing  a 
novel  consists  of  these  steps:  first, 
serialization  in  a  monthly  or  a  weekly 
periodical,  at  home  and  abroad;  sec- 
ond, publication  in  book  form  at  home 
and  abroad;  third,  newspaper  serial- 
ization; fourth,  publication  in  re- 
prints at  home  and  abroad.  If  the 
novel  is  dramatized  for  the  speaking 
stage  the  author  receives  revenue 
from  five  separate  sources  prior  to  the 
appearance  of  his  writing  on  the 
screen. 

Here  enters  an  important  factor: 
any  or  all  of  these  uses  of  the  author's 
work  adds  to  its  commercial  value  as 
film  material.  Serialization  in  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  book  publica- 
tion, and  presentation  on  the  spoken 
stage  give  publicity  to  the  novel; 
audiences  are  created,  so  that  the  ma- 
terial has  more  value  to  the  film  pro- 
ducer after  it  has  gone  through  these 
forms  of  money  making. 

Authors  occasionally  ask  me  why 
the  dramatist  can  sell  his  photo  rights 
for  sums  larger  than  novelists  receive 
for  their  screen  rights.  My  answer  is 
that  picture  producers  are  more  fa- 
miliar with  stage  productions  than 
with  books.  Producers  go  to  the 
theatre  and  see  plays;  they  witness 
the  reactions  of  audiences;  they  are 
able  to  visualize  the  x>ossible  appear- 
ance of  the  play  when  transferred  to 
the  screen.  A  few  producers  read 
novels,  but  as  a  class  their  reading  is 
not  more  extensive  than  the  reading 
of  any  other  group  of  business  men. 
Ck)nsequently  it  is  difiicult  for  them 
to  imagine  the  novel  made  into  a  sue- 
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cessful  photoplay;  they  cannot  so 
readily  picture  audience  reaction. 

Forty-nine^  or  four  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  separate*  distinct,  enthusi- 
astic, and  splendid  reasons  will  be 
given  by  my  movie  friends  to  prove 
that  this  statement  is  narrow,  preju- 
diced, biased,  and  so  forth — but  that*  s 
my  answer  and  Fll  have  to  stick  to  it. 
My  own  experience  is  fairly  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  as  a  genend  rule  the 
novel  supidies  better  screen  material 
than  is  furnished  by  the  stage  play. 
Certainly  there  are  exceptions,  not- 
able exceptions ;  but  I  am  confident  that 
one  hundred  best  selling  novels  will 
make  better  pictures  than  one  hundred 
most  successful  plays  of  a  comparable 
period.  The  reason  is  simple.  Photo- 
play making  is  more  closely  related  to 
novel  building  than  to  play  building. 
The  novelist's  sense  of  characters,  his 
description  of  locations  and  sets,  his 
feel  for  movement — aU  these  elements, 
and  others,  supply  the  photo-dramatist 
with  the  materials  needed  for  a  closely- 
knit,  convincing  screen  play. 

The  stage  dramatist's  art  is  limited 
by  the  brief  period  in  which  he  may 
present  his  thoughts  to  his  audience. 
Two  and  a  half  hours  is  a  very  short 
time  in  which  to  work  out  plot,  char- 
acterization, heart  throbs,  comedy. 
Whenever  I  see  a  good  play  I  feel  like 
giving  three  rousing  cheers  for  the 
craftsman  who  put  over  his  idea  under 
such  definite  limitations.  But  no  mat- 
ter how  great  our  admiration  for  the 
playwright,  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
that  when  his  material  is  offered  for 
the  screen,  the  photo-dramatist  must 
add  to  it  vastly  or  a  thin  picture  is 
the  result. 

An  illustration  of  this  may  be  found 
in  one  of  last  year's  highly  successfid 
pictures,  "Male  and  Female",  Cecil  De 
Mille's  production  founded  on  Sir 
James  M.  Barrie's   "The  Admirable 


Crichton".  Literary  folks  scream  with 
pain  at  the  producer's  "improve- 
ments" on  a  Barrie  masterpiece,  but 
Mr.  De  Mille  proved  himself  a  good 
craftsman  and  a  good  showman  by 
handling  the  Barrie  material  as  he  did. 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  the  statement  that 
every  successful  photoplay  made  from 
a  stage  play  bears  evidence  of  skilful 
rebuilding  after  it  reached  the  studio. 
Undoubtedly  stories  will  be  written 
direct  for  the  screen,  but  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  a  successful  novelist 
should  undertake  to  do  this  work.  My 
own  opinion — and  I  offer  it  merely  as 
an  individual  opinion — is  that  the 
screen  offers  a  promising  field  for  the 
newspaper  reporter  and  the  editorial 
writer,  provided  the  latter  has  had 
reportorial  experience  before  he  be- 
came an  editor.  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
qualify  this  by  saying  that  the  tele- 
phone reporter  of  great  metropolitan 
dailies  is  not  the  man  I  have  in  mind. 
I  mean  the  reporter  who  hustles 
around  among  all  classes  of  folks  and 
sees  life  at  first  hand.  If  he  has  the 
journalistic  instinct  he  is  gathering 
impressions  of  character,  putting 
away  pieces  of  incidents,  and  other 
material  that  ought  to  be  of  constant 
value  to  him  in  writing  screen  plays. 

Ill 

The  movies  are  unquestionably  mov- 
ing upward.  Three  years  ago  trashy, 
hack-written  plays  were  the  rule. 
Today  they  are  the  exception.  The 
public  shows  signs  of  discrimination. 
Better  writing,  better  acting,  better 
direction,  better  sets  and  properties, 
better  titles — improvement  in  every 
department  of  production  has  been  so 
notable  in  two  years  that  one  may  pre- 
dict with  safety  that  the  next  two 
years  will  see  the  photoplay  far  along 
on  its  journey  toward  artistic  perfec- 
tion. 
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Authors  have  aided  wonderfully  in 
this  upward  movement.  Rex  Beach, 
the  pioneer,  has  exercised  an  immeas- 
urable influence.  Such  well-known 
American  writers  as  Stewart  Edward 
White,  Zane  Grey,  Rupert  Hughes, 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  Basil  King, 
Governeur  Morris,  Emerson  Hough, 
and  Harry  Leon  Wilson,  are  aiding 
in  establishing  higher  standards  in 
picture  production.  Bayard  Veil- 
ler,  Thompson  Buchanan,  and  other 
dramatists  are  working  effectively  in 
creating  technique  for  a  new  art. 

Progress  is  fortunate  not  only  for 
the  vast  public  that  is  affected  incal- 
culably by  the  movies,  but  fortunate 
for  the  authors  themselves.  The 
author's  field  of  influence  is  widened; 
he  reaches  not  only  a  magazine,  news- 
paper, and  book  audience — ^he  goes 
further  than  that  and  appeals  to  mil- 
lions who  read  only  occasionally.  On 
the  commercial  side  he  has  already 
benefited  by  the  movement  toward  bet- 
ter pictures,  and  if  he  handles  his 
business  affairs  properly  I  believe  that 
his  financial  rewards  will  be  more  defi- 
nite and  more  certain  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past. 

In  my  judgment  the  greatest  barrier 
between  the  novelist  and  a  "golden 
age"  in  pictures  is  the  method  under 
which  pictures  are  exhibited.  So  long 
as  every  producer  must  work  with  an 
eye  on  the  big  theatres  with  their  con- 
tinuous programs,  the  art  is  re- 
strained. To  make  this  point  clear,  let 
me  suggest  that  you  try  to  imagine  a 
New  York  Hippodrome  audience  of 
five  thousand  people  enjoying  a 
spoken  play  by  Ibsen,  Shaw,  or  Mae- 
terlinck. The  experience  of  stage  pro- 
ducers has  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  a  small  theatre  is  necessary  to  the 
success  of  certain  forms  of  drama. 
Great  audiences  are  held  only  by  spec- 
tacular performances  such  as  the  Eng- 


lish melodramas  of  "The  Whip"  type 
and  the  American  "Ben  Hur". 

The  motion  picture  palaces  of  our 
large  cities  seat  from  two  thousand  to 
five  thousand  people  at  each  perform- 
ance— ^and  give  five  performances  a 
day,  seven  days  in  the  week.  Give 
consideration  for  a  moment  to  the 
staggering  meaning  of  these  figures, 
and  you  will  see  the  problem  facing 
the  novelist  whose  stories  are  to  be 
translated  to  the  screen. 

Maeterlinck's  "The  Blue  Bird"  was 
successful  as  a  stage  play — ^because  it 
could  pick  and  choose  its  little  audi- 
ence of  a  few  thousands  per  week. 
The  same  play,  exquisitely  produced 
as  a  motion  picture,  was  a  failure,  be- 
cause it  had  no  opportunity  of  select- 
ing its  audience.  As  a  picture  it  faced 
a  ready-made  audience  of  a  score  or 
two  scores  of  thousands  per  week,  the 
vast  majority  of  whom  were  unpre- 
pared intellectually  for  anything  ap- 
proaching Maeterlinck. 

Ibsen's  dramas  are  splendid  screen 
material — only  in  the  sense  that  his 
craftsmanship  is  such  that  his  plays 
would  work  into  extremely  fine  camera 
scripts.  "A  Doll's  House"  was  pro- 
duced by  an  efficient  director  with  an 
excellent  cast  headed  by  an  artist  of 
renown.  This  was  the  first  and  last 
Ibsen  experiment  by  that  producer.  I 
hope  he  got  his  money  back,  but  I 
doubt  it.  I  saw  the  picture  in  a  two 
thousand  seat  house,  with  most  of  the 
seats  empty,  and  studied  the  reactions 
of  the  audience.  The  women  around 
me  admired  the  star,  and  discussed 
her  gowns — ^and  wondered  what  the 
play  was  about!  A  few  months  later 
this  star  appeared  in  a  melodramatic 
picture  carrying  an  earnest  throb  of 
sex  appeal,  and  this  play  was  a  suc- 
cess. 

Photoplays  should  be  presented  un- 
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Ser  methods  similar  to  the  exhibition 
of  spoken  plays.  That  is  to  say,  the 
play  of  wide  appeal  should  be  shown 
in  the  large  theatres,  but  small  the- 
atres should  be  available  for  produc- 
tions of  other  tyi>es. 

The  small  theatres  should  operate 
on  the  basis  of  long  runs  at  prices 
high  enough  to  justify  their  existence 
as  business  enterprises.  If  the  two 
thousand  seat  theatre,  with  five  shows 
a  day  and  no  reserved  seats,  charges 
twenty-five,  thirty-five,  and  fifty  cents 
for  seats,  and  runs  a  picture  for  one 
week,  the  small  theatre  should  charge 
say  thirty-five,  fifty,  and  seventy-five 
cents,  with  reserved  seats  at  one  dollar 
and  a  dollar  and  a  half,  and  should 
limit  the  performances  to  two  or  three 
a  day.  And  the  smalt  theatre  should 
exhibit  one  photoplay  for  a  week,  or 
a  month,  or  a  year-^it  should  continue 
the  run  of  that  photoplay  for  as  long 


a  period  as  is  justified  by  box  ofiice 
receipts. 

When  this  day  arrives — and  it  will 
not  be  long  in  coming — the  novelist 
will  then  have  his  opportunity.  Pic- 
ture producers  will  be  able  to  use  a 
greater  variety  of  material,  which  will 
be  of  direct  benefit  to  authors ;  longer 
plays  will  be  possible,  resulting  in  bet- 
ter presentation  of  the  author's  ma- 
terial; broader  royalty  contracts  will 
be  possible,  because  much  of  the  specu- 
lation that  now  exists  in  producing 
will  be  eliminated  by  increasing  the 
number  of  theatres,  and  by  doing 
away  with  the  ever-present  danger  of 
failing  to  make  a  play  sufficiently  sen- 
sational to  hold  the  attention  of  an 
enormous  mixed  audience.  Longer 
runs  in  small  theatres  will  insure  to 
the  producer  steadier  profits,  and  the 
author  will  have  no  trouble  in  sharing 
in  these  profits. 


IN  AN  OLD  STREET 
By  David  Morton 

n'^E  twilight  gathers  here  like  brooding  thought, 
JL      Haunting  each  shadowed  dooryard  and  its  door, 
With  gone,  forgotten  beauty  that  was  wrought 

Of  hands  and  hearts  that  come  this  way  no  more. 
Here  an  intenser  quiet  stills  the  air 

With  old  remembering  of  what  is  not : 
Of  silver  slippers  gone  from  every  stair. 

And  silver  laughter  long  and  long  forgot. 


Deeper  and  deeper  where  this  dusk  is  drifted. 
Gathers  a  sense  of  waiting  through  the  night. 

About  old  doors  whose  latch  is  never  lifted. 
And  dusty  windows  vacant  of  a  light 

Deeper  and  deeper,  till  the  grey  turns  blue, 
Atid  one  by  one  the  patient  stars  peer  through. 


BENAVENTPS  MADRID 
By  John  Dos  Passos 


ALL  the  gravel  paths  of  the  Plaza 
.Santa  Ana  were  encumbered  with 
wicker  chairs.  At  one  comer  seven 
blind  musicians  all  in  a  row,  with 
violins,  a  cello,  guitars,  and  a  mourn- 
ful comet,  toodled  and  wheezed  and 
twiddled  through  the  "Blue  Danube". 
At  another  a  crumpled  old  man  with  a 
monkey  dressed  in  red  silk  drawers  on 
his  shoulder  ground  out  "La  Paloma" 
from  a  hurdy-gurdy.  In  the  middle  of 
the  green  plot  a  fountain  sparkled  in 
the  yellow  light  that  streamed  hori- 
zontally from  cafes  fuming  with  to- 
bacco smoke  on  two  sides  of  the  square 
and  ragged  gutter-snipes  dipped  their 
legs  in  the  slimy  basin  round  about  it, 
splashing  one  another,  rolling  like 
little  colts  in  the  grass.  From  the 
caf  £s  and  the  wicker  chairs  and  tables, 
clink  of  glasses  and  dominoes,  patter 
of  voices,  scuttle  of  waiters  with  laden 
trays,  shouts  of  men  selling  shrimps, 
prawns,  fried  potatoes,  watermelons, 
nuts  in  little  cornucopias  of  paper,  red, 
green,  yellow.  Light  gleamed  on  the 
buff -colored  disk  of  a  table  in  front  of 
me,  on  the  rims  of  two  beermugs,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  bearded  man  with  an 
aquiline  nose  very  slender  at  the 
bridge  who  leaned  toward  me  talking 
in  a  deep,  even  voice,  telling  me  in 
swift  lisping  Castilian  stories  of  Ma- 
drid. 

First  the  Madrid  of  Felipe  Guatro: 
corridas  in  the  Plaza  Mayor,  autos  da 
fi;  pictures  by  Velasquez  on  view  uti- 
der  the  arcade  where  now  there  is  a 
doughnut  and  coffee  shop,  pompous 
coaches  painted  vermilion  or  cobalt  or 


gilded,  stuffed  with  ladies  in  vast 
bulge  of  damask  and  brocade,  plumed 
cavaliers,  pert  ogling  pages,  lurching 
and  swaying  through  the  foot-deep 
stinking  mud  of  the  streets ;  plays  of 
Galderon  and  Lope  presented  in  gar- 
dens tinkling  with  jewels  and  sword- 
chains  where  ladies  of  the  court  flirted 
behind  ostrich  fans  with  stiff  lean- 
faced  lovers.  Then  Goya's  Madrid: 
riots  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  majas 
leaning  from  balconies,  the  fair  of 
San  Isidro  by  the  river;  scuttling  of 
ragged  guerrilla  bands,  brigands,  and 
patriots;  tramp  of  the  stiff-necked 
grenadiers  of  Napoleon ;  pompous  lit- 
tle men  in  short-tailed  wigs  dying  the 
do8  de  Mayo  with  phrases  from  Mira- 
beau  on  their  lips  under  the  brick 
arch  of  the  arsenal ;  frantic  camivals 
of  the  Burial  of  the  Sardine,  naked 
backs  of  flagellants  dripping  blood, 
lovers  hiding  under  the  hoopskirts  of 
the  queen.  Then  the  romantic  Madrid 
of  the  'thirties,  Larra,  Becquer,  Es- 
pronceda,  Byronic  gestures,  vigils  in 
graveyards,  duels,  struttings  among 
the  box-alleys  of  the  Retire,  pale 
young  men  in  white  stocks  shooting 
themselves  in  attics  along  the  Galle 

Mayor 

"And  now" — the  voice  became  sud- 
denly gruff  with  anger — "look  at  Ma- 
drid. They  have  closed  the  Gaf6  Suizo, 
they  are  building  a  subway,  the  Gas- 
tellana  looks  more  like  the  Ghamps 

Elys^es  every  day It's  only  on  the 

stage  that  you  get  any  remnant  of  the 
real  Madrid.  Benavente  is  the  last 
madrilefio,    Tiene  el  aentido  de  lo  eoa- 
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iizo.  He  has  the  sense  of  the" — all 
the  end  of  the  evening  went  to  the 
discussion  of  the  meaning  of  that 
famous  word  eaatizo. 

The  very  existence  of  such  a  word 
in  a  language  argues  an  acute  sense  of 
style,  of  the  manner  of  doing  things. 
Like  all  words  of  real  import  its  mean- 
ing is  a  gamut,  a  section  of  the  spec- 
trum rather  than  something  fixed  and 
irrevocable.  The  first  implication 
seems  to  be  "according  to  Hoyle":  a 
neatly  turned  phrase,  an  essentially 
Castilian  cadence  is  castizo;  a  piece  of 
pastry  or  a  poem  in  the  old  tradition 
is  eaatizOf  or  a  compliment  daintily 
turned,  or  a  cloak  of  the  proper  ful- 
ness with  the  proper  red  velvet-bor- 
dered lining  gracefully  flung  about  the 
ears  outside  of  a  caf&  Lo  caatizo  is 
the  essence  of  the  local,  of  the  re- 
gional, the  last  stronghold  of  Castilian 
arrogance.  It  refers  not  to  the  empty 
shell  of  traditional  observances,  but  to 
the  very  core  and  fragrance  of  them. 
Ultimately  lo  castizo  means  all  that  is 
salty,  savorous  of  the  red  and  yellow 
hills  and  the  bare  plains  and  the  deep 
arroyoa  and  the  dust-colored  towns 
full  of  palaces  and  belfries,  and  the 
beggars  in  snuff-colored  cloaks  and 
the  mule-drivers  with  blankets  over 
their  shoulders,  and  the  discoursive, 
lean-faced  gentlemen  grouped  about 
tables  at  caf£s  and  casinos,  and  the 
stout  dowagers  with  mantillas  over 
their  gleaming  black  hair  walking  to 
church  in  the  morning  with  missals 
clasped  in  fat  hands — all  that  is  acute- 
ly indigenous,  Iberian,  in  the  life  of 
Castile. 

In  the  flood  of  industrialism  of  the 
last  twenty  years  that  has  obliterated 
landmarks  and  brought  all  the  world 
to  the  same  level  of  nickel-plated  dul- 
ness,  the  theatre  in  Madrid  has  been 
the  refuge  of  lo  castizo.  It  has  been 
a  theatre  of  manners  and  local  types 


and  customs,  of  observation  and  nat- 
ural history,  where  a  rather  special- 
ized, well-trained  audience  accustomed 
to  satire  as  the  tone  of  daily  conver- 
sation, was  tickled  by  any  portrayal 
of  its  quips  and  cranks.  A  tradition 
of  character  acting  grew  up  nearer 
that  of  the  Yiddish  theatre  than  of 
any  other  stage  we  know  in  America. 
Benavente  and  the  brothers  Quintero 
have  been  the  most  successful  play- 
wrights of  this  school  that  has  been  in 
vogue  pretty  much  since  the  going  out 
of  the  drame  passionni  style  of  Eche- 
garay.  At  present  Benavente,  as  di- 
rector of  the  Teatro  Nacional,  is 
unquestionably  the  leading  figure. 
Therefore  it  is  very  fitting  that  he 
should  be,  in  life  and  works,  of  all 
madrilefios  the  most  castizo. 

Later,  as  we  sat  drinking  milk  in 
la  Granja  after  a  couple  of  hours  of 
a  shabby  third-generation  Viennese 
musical  show  at  the  Apollo,  my  friend 
discoursed  to  me  of  the  manner  of 
life  of  the  madrilefio  in  general  and 
of  Don  Jacinto  Benavente  in  particu- 
lar. Round  eleven  or  twelve  one  got 
up,  took  a  cup  of  thick  chocolate, 
strolled  on  the  Castellana  under  the 
chestnut  trees  or  looked  in  at  one's 
office  in  the  theatre.  At  two  one 
lunched.  At  three  or  so  one  sat  a 
while  drinking  coffee  or  anis  in  the 
Gato  Negro,  where  the  waiters  have 
the  air  of  cabinet  ministers  and  listen 
to  every  word  of  the  rather  languid 
discussions  on  art  and  letters  that 
while  away  the  afternoon  hours. 
Then  as  it  got  toward  five  one  drifted 
to  a  matinee,  if  there  chanced  to  be  a 
new  play  opening,  or  to  tea  some- 
where out  in  the  new  Frenchified  Bar- 
rio de  Salamanca.  Dinner  came  along 
round  nine;  from  there  one  went 
straight  to  the  theatre  to  see  that 
everything  went  well  with  the  evening 
performance.    At  one  the  day  culmi- 
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nated  in  a  famous  tertvlia  at  the  Caf£ 
de  Lisboa,  where  all  the  world  met  and 
argued  and  quarreled  and  listened  to 
disquisitions  and  epigrams  at  tables 
stacked  with  coffee  glasses  amid  spiral 
reek  of  cigarette  smoke.  But  when 
were  the  plays  written,  I  asked.  My 
friend  laughed.  "0,  between  semi- 
colons, and  en  route,  and  in  bed,  and 
while  being  shaved.  Here  in  Madrid 
you  write  a  comedy  between  biscuits 
at  breakfast. . . .  And  now  that  the 
Metro's  open,  it's  a  great  help.  I 
know  a  young  poet  who  tossed  off  a 
five-act  tragedy,  sex-psychology  and 
all,  between  the  Puerta  del  Sol  and 
Cuatro  Gaminos ! 

"But  Madrid's  being  spoiled,"  he 
went  on  sadly;  "at  least  from  the 
point  of  view  of  lo  castizo.  In  the  last 
generation  all  one  saw  of  daylight 
was  sunset  and  dawn,  people  used  to 
go  out  to  fight  duels  where  the  Resi- 
dencia  de  Estudiantes  is  now,  and  they 
had  real  terttdiaa,  tertrdiaa  where  con- 
versation swaggered  and  parried  and 
lunged,  sparing  nothing,  laughing  at 
everything,  for  all  the  world  like  our 
unique  Spanish  hero,  Don  Juan  Te- 
norio. 

Yo  a  laa  cdbatUu  haje 
Yo  a  loB  palaoioB  §uhi, 

V  lot  claustroa  eacoM, 

V  en  todat  partea  deje 
memoriaa  amargas  de  mi. 

Talk  ranged  from  peasant  huts  to  the 
palaces  of  Garlist  duchesses,  and  God 
knows  the  crows  and  cloisters  weren't 
let  off  scot  free.  And  like  good  old 
absurd  Tenorio  they  didn't  care  if 
laughter  did  leave  bitter  memories, 
and  were  willing  to  wait  till  their 
deathbeds  to  reconcile  themselves  with 
heaven  and  solemnity.  But  our  gen- 
eration, they  all  went  solemn  in  their 
cradles. . . .  Except  for  the  theatre 
people,  always  except  for  the  theatre 


people!  We  of  the  theatres  will  be 
castizo  to  the  death." 

As  we  left  the  caf 6,  I  to  go  home  to 
bed,  my  friend  to  go  on  to  another 
tertvlia,  he  stood  for  a  moment  look- 
ing back  among  the  tables  and  glasses. 
"What  the  agora  was  to  the  Atheni- 
ans," he  said,  and  finished  the  sentence 
with  an  expressive  wave  of  the  hand. 

It's  hard  for  Anglo-Saxons,  anti- 
social, as  suspicious  of  neighbors  as 
if  they  still  lived  in  the  boggy  forests 
of  Finland,  city  dwellers  for  a  paltry 
thirty  generations,  to  understand  the 
publicity,  the  conmiunal  quality  of  life 
in  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  first  thought  when  one  gets  up  is 
to  go  out  of  doors  to  see  what  people 
are  talking  of,  the  last  thing  before 
going  to  bed  is  to  chat  with  the  neigh- 
bors about  the  happenings  of  the  day. 
The  home,  cloistered  off,  exclusive,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Instead  of 
the  Nordic  hearth,  there  is  the  court- 
yard about  which  the  women  sit  while 
the  men  are  away  at  the  market  place. 
Male  social  life  centres  in  the  caf6  and 
the  casino.  The  modern  theatre  is  as 
directly  the  offshoot  of  the  cafe  as  the 
old  theatre  was  of  the  market  place 
where  all  the  town  gathered  in  front 
of  the  church  porch  to  see  an  interlude 
or  mystery  acted  in  a  wagon  by  wan- 
dering players.  The  people  who  write 
the  plays,  the  people  who  act  them, 
and  the  people  who  see  them  spend 
their  spare  time  smoking  about 
marble-top  tables,  drinking  coffee,  dis- 
cussing. Those  too  poor  to  buy  a 
drink  stand  outside  in  groups  on  the 
sunny  side  of  squares.  Gonstant  talk 
about  everything  that  may  happen  or 
has  happened  or  will  happen  manages 
to  butter  the  bread  of  life  pretty  even- 
ly with  passion  and  thought  and  sig- 
nificance, but  one  loses  the  chunks  of 
intensity.  There  is  little  chance  for 
the  burst  dams  that  suddenly  flood  the 
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dry  watercourse  of  emotion  amonK 
more  inhibited,  less  civilized  people. 
Generations  upon  generations  of 
townsmen  have  made  of  life  a  well- 
dredged  canal»  easy-flowing,  somewhat 
shallow. 

It  follows  that  the  theatre  under 
such  conditions  is  talkative,  witty, 
full  of  neat,  swift  caricaturing,  im- 
provised, un-self -conscious ;  at  its 
worst,  glib.  Often  there  is  boisterous 
action,  passionate  strain  almost  never. 
In  Echegaray  there  are  hecatombs,  half 
the  characters  habitually  go  insane  in 
the  last  act — ^tremendous  barking  but 
no  bite  of  real  intensity.  Benavente 
has  recaptured  some  of  Lope  de 
Vega's  marvelous  quality  of  adven- 
turous progression.  The  Quinteros 
write  domestic  comedies  full  of  whim 
and  sparkle  and  tenderness.  But  ex- 
pression always  seems  too  easy;  there 
is  never  the  unbearable  tension,  the 
utter  self-forgetfulness  of  the  great- 
est drama.  The  Spanish  theatre  plays 
on  the  nerves  and  intellect  rather  than 
on  the  great  harpstrings  of  emotion  in 
which  all  of  life  is  drawn  taut. 

At  present  in  Madrid  even  caf 6  life  is 
receding  before  the  exigencies  of  busi- 
ness and  the  hardly  excusable  mania 
for  imitating  English  and  American 
manners.  Spain  is  undergoing  great 
changes  in  its  relation  to  the  rest  of 
Europe,  to  Latin  America,  in  its  own 
internal  structure.  Notwithstanding 
Madrid's  wartime  growth  and  pros- 
perity, the  city  is  fast  losing  ground 
as  the  nucleus  of  the  life  and  thought 
of  Spanish-speaking  people.  The  mor 
drileflo,  lean,  cynical,  unscrupulous, 
nocturnal,  explosive  with  a  curious 
sort  of  febrile  wit,  is  becoming  ex- 
tinct. His  theatre  is  beginning  to 
pander  to  foreign  tastes,  to  be 
ashamed  of  itself,  to  take  on  respecta- 
bility and  stodginess.  Prices  of  seats, 
up  to  1918  very  low,  rise  continually; 


the  artisans,  apprentice  boys,  loafers, 
clerks,  x>orters,  who  formed  the  back- 
bone of  the  audiences,  can  no  longer 
afford  the  theatre  and  have  taken  to 
the  movies  instead.  Managers  spend 
money  on  scenery  and  costumes  as  a 
way  of  attracting  fashionables.  It 
has  become  quite  proper  for  women  to 
go  to  the  theatre.  Benavente's  plays 
thus  acquire  double  significance  as  the 
sununing  up  and  the  chief  expression 
of  a  movement  that  has  reached  its 
heyday,  from  which  the  sap  has  al- 
ready been  cut  off.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
thing  to  disparage  them  for  their  very 
finest  quality,  the  vividness  with 
which  they  express  the  texture  of  Ma- 
drid, the  animated  humorous  mor- 
dant conversation  about  cafS  tables: 
lo  ccLstizo. 

The  first  play  of  his  I  ever  saw, 
"Gente  Conocida",  impressed  me,  I 
remember,  at  a  time  when  I  under- 
stood about  one  word  in  ten  and  had 
to  content  myself  with  following  the 
general  modulation  of  things,  as 
carrjring  on  to  the  stage,  the  moment 
the  curtain  rose,  the  very  people,  in- 
tonations, phrases  that  were  stirring 
in  the  seats  about  me.  After  the  first 
act  a  broad-bosomed  lady  in  black  silk 
leaned  back  in  the  seat  beside  me  sigh- 
ing comfortably,  "QtU  castizo  es  este 
Benavente",  and  then  went  into  a  vol- 
ley of  approving  chirpings.  The  full 
import  of  her  enthusiasm  did  not  come 
to  me  until  much  later  when  I  read  ihe 
play  in  the  comparative  light  of  a 
surer  knowledge  of  Castilian,  and 
found  that  it  was  a  most  vitriolic  dis- 
secting of  the  manner  of  life  of  that 
very  dowager's  own  circle,  a  showing 
up  of  the  predatory  spite  of  "people  of 
consequence".  Here  was  this  society 
woman,  who  in  any  other  country 
would  have  been  indignant,  enjoying 
the  annihilation  of  her  kind.    On  such 
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willingness  to  play  the  game  of  wit, 
even  of  abuse,  without  too  much  ran- 
cor, which  is  the  unction  to  ease  so- 
cial intercourse,  is  founded  all  the 
popularity  of  Benavente's  writing. 
Somewhere  in  Hugo's  Spanish  gram- 
mar (God  save  the  mark!)  is  a  pro- 
verb to  the  effect  that  the  wind  of 
Madrid  is  so  subtle  that  it  will  kill  a 
man  without  putting  out  a  candle. 
The  same,  at  their  best,  can  be  said  of 
Benavente's  satiric  comedies : 

El  viento  de  Madrid  e%  tan  9^t^l 

que  mata  a  un  hombre  y  no  apaga  un  candil. 

From  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Man- 
zanares,  a  slimy  shrunken  stream  that 
flows  almost  hidden  under  clotheslines 
where  billow  the  undergarments  of  all 
Madrid,  in  certain  lights  you  can  re- 
capture almost  entire  the  silhouette  of 
the  city  as  Goya  has  drawn  it  again 
and  again:  clots  of  peeling  stucco 
houses  huddling  up  a  flattened  hill 
toward  the  dome  of  San  Francisco  El 
Grande,  then  an  undulating  skyline 


with  cupolas  and  baroque  belfries  jut- 
ting among  the  sudden  lights  and 
darks  of  the  clouds.  Then  perhaps  the 
sun  will  light  up  with  a  spreading 
beam  the  electric  factory,  the  sign  on 
a  biscuit  manufacturer's  warehouse,  a 
row  of  white  blocks  of  apartments 
along  the  edge  of  town  to  the  north, 
and  instead  of  odd,  grimy,  aboriginal 
Madrid,  it  will  be  a  type  city  in  Europe 
in  the  industrial  era  that  shines  in  the 
clear  air  beyond  the  blue  shadows  and 
creamy  flashes  of  the  clothes  on  the 
lines.  So  will  it  be  in  a  few  years 
with  the  life  of  caf£s  and  paaeoa  and 
theatres.  There  will  be  times  when 
in  American  automats,  elegant  smoke- 
less tea  rooms,  shiny  restaurants  built 
to  copy  those  of  Buenos  Aires,  some- 
one who  has  read  his  Benavente  will 
be  able  to  catch  fleeting  glimpses  of 
old  intonations,  of  witty  parries,  of 
noisy  bombastic  harangues,  and  feel 
for  one  pentecostal  moment  the  full 
and  by  that  time  forgotten  import  of 
lo  caatizo. 


TO  A  LADY  TROUBLED  BY  INSOMNIA 
By  Franklin  P.  Adams 


LET  the  waves  of  slumber  billow 
Gently,  softly  o'er  thy  pillow; 
Let  the  darkness  wrap  thee  round 
Till  in  slumber  thou  art  drowned ; 
Let  my  tenderest  lullabies 
Guard  the  closing  of  thine  eyes ; 
If  these  fail  to  make  thee  weary. 
Then  I  cannot  help  thee,  dearie. 


THE  UNWRITTEN  REVIEW 
By  Annie  Carroll  Mcx)re 


WON'T  you  give  us  something  new 
and  different  in  place  of  the  old 
omnibus  review  ?  Make  it  purely  fanci- 
ful if  you  like."  It  was  the  new  editor  of 
The  Bookman  who  thus  tempted  me 
as  we  talked  about  a  spring  review  of 
children's  books  for  the  May  number. 
My  own  intentions  were  then  beyond 
reproach.  It  was  early  in  January  and 
I  proposed  to  keep  faith  at  all  costs 
with  the  readers  who  had  scrambled 
to  the  top  of  my  'bus  or  kept  their  seats 
inside  since  the  fall  of  1918. 

"We  must  not  disappoint  readers 
who  are  depending  on  a  general  survey 
of  children's  books,"  I  repeated  with 
the  emphasis  of  conviction  and  a  cer- 
tainty of  accomplishment.  I  had  just 
reti^rned  from  an  inspiriting  New 
Year's  visit  to  Maine  and  to  the  new 
offices  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Press 
in  Boston  where  I  had  discussed  all 
sorts  of  stimulating  ideas  concerning 
children's  books,  past  and  present, 
with  Mr.  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Howe,  and  the 
author  of  "The  Firelight  Fairy  Book". 
I  had  also  seen  some  fascinating  illus- 
trations for  a  new  children's  book  and 
I  knew  that  Ralph  Bergengren  was 
writing  some  more  verses.  There 
were  other  rumors  of  delights  to  come. 
In  imagination  I  could  already  see  ad- 
vance galleys  of  books  bom  of  the  im- 
petus given  to  the  spring  publication 
of  children's  books,  by  my  review  for 
May,  1920.  To  these  forthcoming 
books  I  would  add  appraisals  of  holi- 
day books  received  too  late  for  the 
November  review  and  of  unusual  books 
which  had  been  given  too  little  atten- 


tion. Everything  that  anybody,  in- 
cluding myself,  might  want  to  know 
about  recent  books  for  children  should 
be  contained  in  this  review. 

I  honestly  meant  to  write  such  a  re- 
view, and  if  even  one  advance  galley 
had  come  in  I  am  sure  I  should  have 
made  a  beginning.  Not  a  single  one 
appeared,  and  again  I  went  a-joumey- 
ing.  This  time  to  Pittsburg  and 
Cleveland  accompanied  by  "An  Ancient 
Mappe  of  Fairyland"  (Putton)  sealed 
in  blue  and  gold.  Rose  Fyleman's 
"Fairies  and  Chimneys"  (Doran), 
Hugh  Lofting's  "Doctor  Dolittle" 
(Stokes),  "The  Firelight  Fairy  Book" 
(Atlantic) ,  some  fascinating  old  paper- 
bound  books  for  children  sent  over 
from  London  at  Christmas  by  our 
Fairy  Godmother — Marie  Shedlock — 
and  last,  but  not  least,  photographs  of 
the  new  libraries  for  French  children 
established  by  the  American  Commit- 
tee for  Devastated  France.  Perish  all 
thought  of  an  omnibus  review  in  such 
company  and  on  such  a  pilgrimage  in 
the  year  1921 — ^the  majority  year  of 
the  children's  century.  The  approach  to 
Pittsburg,  always  singularly  dramatic, 
was  made  memorable  to  me  this  year 
by  a  marvelous  sunrise  over  the  moun- 
tains. As  the  train  sped  on  into  the  new 
day  my  thoughts  went  back  to  my  first 
visit  to  the  Training  School  for  Chil- 
dren's Librarians  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary of  Pittsburg.  How  vividly  it  all 
came  back  in  a  series  of  pictures  of 
conmiunities  in  which  a  children's  li- 
brary, reading  room,  and  story  hour 
were  then  new,  and  fascinating  escpe- 
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riences  in  everyday  life.  One  of  the 
graduates  of  the  first  class  of  chil- 
dren's librarians  (1902)  is  now  direct- 
ing the  children's  library  work  in 
France.  One  of  the  students  of  the 
present  class  is  a  young  French  wo- 
man, a  professor  of  history  who  ex- 
pects to  return  to  her  own  country  to 
teach  and  to  do  library  work.  ''The 
Children's  Library  At  Home  and 
Abroad"  became  something  more  than 
a  lecture  title  in  the  friendly  atmos- 
phere of  this  early  stronghold  of  li- 
brary work  with  children. 

By  the  time  I  reached  Cleveland,  an 
earlier  and  even  stronger  centre  of  in- 
fluence in  the  development  of  children's 
reading  and  of  the  children's  library 
idea,  the  tide  of  reminiscence  was  carry- 
ing me  back  of  my  first  experience  of 
library  commission  work  in  Iowa  to 
the  year  of  my  birth  as  a  librarian 
(1896),  when  the  American  Library 
Association  met  in  Cleveland.  The 
director  of  the  Library  School  of  West- 
em  Reserve  University,  Alice  S.  Tyler, 
is  this  year  president  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  but  I  shall  always 
think  of  her  as  I  first  saw  her  in  Iowa 
building  a  pontoon  bridge  across  the 
chasm  which  so  often  separates  our 
universities  from  the  popular  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  state.  Her 
early  and  strong  championship  of 
children's  reading  and  of  the  more  per- 
sonal methods  by  which  it  may  be 
successfully  carried  on  in  the  libraries 
and  schools  of  the  country,  gave  cour- 
age and  freedom  to  an  inexperienced 
lecturer  whose  chief  concern  then,  as 
it  is  now,  was  to  give  literature  the 
right  of  way  with  growing,  changing, 
boys  and  girls. 

My  second  lecture  at  Western  Re- 
serve University — "Children's  Books: 
Past  and  Present" — did  not  bring  me 
back,  as  I  had  thought  it  might,  to  the 
omnibus  review.    This  road,  like  every 


other  I  had  taken,  led  straight  to 
France,  to  the  old  French  fairy  tales 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  tales 
of  Perrault  and  the  Comtesse  d'Aulnoy 
— ^to  the  impetus  given  to  the  educa- 
tion of  English  and  American  chil- 
dren by  the  French  writers  who 
preceded  and  followed  the  French  Rev- 
olution; to  the  similarities  between 
our  own  time  and  that  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  to  our  debt  to  the  French 
authors  and  artists  of  children's  books 
— second  only  to  that  we  owe  to  Eng- 
land. I  read  from  "The  Firelight 
Fairy  Book"  (whose  author  says  that 
he  has  been  more  influenced  by  the 
French  fairy  tales  than  by  any  others) 
that  delightful  Franco-New  England 
tale  "The  Seller  of  Dreams",  and 
Rose  Fyleman's  "Yesterday  in  Oxford 
Street"  and  "Differences".  There  is 
no  modem  book  to  compare  with  the 
verses  of  "Fairies  and  Chimneys"  for 
those  who  would  truly  play  with  both 
mind  and  spirit  but  have  lost  the 
magic  touch.  In  its  atmosphere  more 
than  one  "fairy  tree"  has  been  planted 
by  children  in  the  Land  of  the  Pil- 
grims and  Puritans. 

I  was  invited  one  evening  during 
my  visit  to  see  a  colorful  and  remark- 
ably well  presented  Pageant  of  the 
Book  given  by  pupils  of  a  junior  high 
school  at  the  Cleveland  Art  Museum. 
The  text  for  this  pageant  has  not  yet 
appeared  in  print  but  it  deserves  a 
place  of  its  own  to  carry  over  the  idea 
to  other  cities.  It  was  distinctly  a  \ 
civic  performance  rather  than  a  school 
exhibition.  The  modern  book,  as  such, 
had  no  place  in  it,  but  the  feeling  for 
all  that  has  gone  into  the  making  of 
books,  the  rich  background  of  the 
guilds  and  crafts  informed  with  hu- 
man interest  and  association,  was  the 
more  convincing  because  these  book- 
loving  boys  and  girls  of  an  elementary 
school  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
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time  in  its  relation  to  good  workman- 
ship in  any  age.  Still  wondering  over 
the  simplicity  and  the  beauty  of  a  per- 
formance of  school  children  in  the  Art 
Museum  of  their  city,  I  began  to  read 
from  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch's  lec- 
tures to  students  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity "On  the  Art  of  Reading" 
(Putnam) : 

I  have  often  wished.  Gentlemen,  that  some 
more  winning  name  could  be  found  for  the 
thing  we  caU  Education,  and  I  have  sometimes 
thought  wistfully  that,  had  we  made  a  better 
thing  of  it  we  should  long  ago  have  found  a 
more  amiable,  a  blither  name.  For  after  aU  it 
concerns  the  child ;  and  is  it  quite  an  accident 
that  weaning  him  away  from  lovely  things  that 
so  lovelily  caU  themselves  "love**,  "home**, 
"mother**,  we  can  find  no  more  aUuring  titles 
for  the  streets  into  which  we  entrap  him  than 
"Educational  Facilities",  "Local  Examina- 
tions'*. "Professors",  "Certificates",  "Diplomas**, 
"Elementary  or  Primary  and  Secondary  Codes"  ? 
. . .  Take,  even  such  words  as  should  be  per- 
ennially beautiful,  by  connotation — ^words  such 
as  "Academy**,  "Museum*'. 

But  this  lover  of  French  fairy  tales, 
of  English  poetry,  of  the  legends  of 
his  own  Cornish  hills,  reminds  us  that 
academy,  museum,  even  education  are 
sound  words  if  only  we  would  make 
the  things  correspond  to  their  mean- 
ings. He  defines  once  more  the  mean- 
ing of  education  as  ''a  leading-out,  a 
drawing-forth"  of  what  is  within  a 
child.  Speaking  to  university  stu- 
dents and  to  all  readers  of  his  book, 
whether  his  subject  is  "Children's 
Reading*' — to  which  he  devotes  two 
lectures  of  the  twelve — ,  "The  Value 
of  Greek  and  Latin",  "On  Reading  the 
Bible",  or  "Of  Selection",  Arthur 
Quiller-Couch  stands  in  the  presence 
of  childhood  as  a  veritable  part  of  life 
as  he  knows  it,  and  states  its  imper- 
ishable claim  to  literature.  "All  great 
literature",  he  says,  "is  gentle  toward 
that  spirit  which  learns  of  it.  It 
teaches  by  apprehension  not  by  com- 
prehension." From  the  preface,  dated 
July,  1920,  two  lines  leap  out  in  ital- 
ics :  "The  real  battle  for  English  lies 


in  the  Elementary  schools  and  in  the 
training  of  Elementary  teachers."  And 
the  reason  why  this  battle  is  worth 
hard  fighting  is  given  in  a  final  lecture 
on  "The  Use  of  Masterpieces" : 

This  War  will  leave  us  bound  to  Europe  as 
we  never  have  been :  and  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  no  less  inextricably  bound  to  foe  than 
to  friend.  Therefore,  it  has  become  important, 
and  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  it  ever  was 
before  the  War,  that  our  countrymen  grow  up 
with  a  sense  of  what  I  may  call  the  90ul  of 
Europe. . . .  Nowhere  so  well  as  in  literature 
can  they  And  this  sense. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  teach  this  as  a 
subject  as  it  is  to  teach  patriotism  as 
a  subject  in  the  schools  of  England  (or 
America).  The  only  way  it  can  be  ac- 
quired is,  by  first  of  all  gaining  pos- 
session of  the  "master  key" — the  abil- 
ity to  read  for  one's  self — that  ability 
to  take  a  book  apart  and  let  the  au- 
thor speak  in  his  own  way  to  a  new 
reader  and  gradually  to  establish  first- 
hand contact  with  great  minds  whose 

speech     has     become     memorable". 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  'mere  lit- 
erature'," asserts  Quiller-Couch,  and 
he  as  steadfastly  refuses  to  disconnect 
national  literature  from  national  life 
as  he  refuses  to  treat  the  humanities 
as  "a  mere  crown  and  ornament  of 
education;  they  should  inform  every 
part  of  it,"  he  says,  "from  the  begin- 
ning, in  every  school;  and  whether  a 
child  have  more  education  or  less  edu- 
cation what  he  has  can  be  and  should 
be  a  'liberal  education'." 

I  wish  Sir  Arthur  might  have  seen 
the  Pageant  of  the  Book  at  the  Cleve- 
land Art  Museum.  That  he  might  lis- 
ten to  a  tale  told  from  one  of  his  own 
books,  "The  Wandering  Heath"  or 
"The  Splendid  Spur"  (Scribner),  at  a 
Library  Reading  Club  in  New  York. 
The  very  thought  of  reading,  as  an 
art,  of  the  readers  who  throng  our 
schools  and  our  libraries  as  potential 
artists,  gives  a  lift  and  a  promise  to 
those  who  believe  in  the  love  of  read- 
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ing  for  its  own  sake.  "...  And  as  new 
nations  with  their  cities  and  villages, 
their  fields,  woods,  mountains,  and 
seashores,  rise  up  into  the  mountain- 
side, lo!  fresh  troops,  and  still  fresh 
troops,  and  yet  again  fresh  troops  of 
these  school-going  children  of  the 
dawn."  Years  ago  I  had  read  that 
vision  of  children  in  William  Canton's 
"The  Invisible  Playmate"  (Dent),  but 
it  takes  on  new  beauty  and  meaning 
set  in  the  foreground  of  Quiller- 
Couch's  first  lecture  on  "Children's 
Reading".  I  have  marked  a  dozen 
pages  for  quotation  and  I  can  give  but 
one,  characteristic,  as  I  think,  of  the 
charm,  the  humor,  the  deep  under- 
standing of  childhood  and  that  atti- 
tude toward  literature  and  the  age  to 
which  it  belongs  which  sets  this  book 
apart  from  all  others  which  treat  of 
children's  reading: 

There  are  no  new  fairy-tales  of  the  days 
when  your  grandmothers  wore  crinoUnes — I 
know,  for  I  have  searched.  Mothers  and 
norses  taught  the  old  ones;  the  Three  Bears 
BtlU  found,  one  after  another,  that  "somebody 
has  been  sleeping  in  my  bed'* ;  Fatlma  con- 
tinued to  call,  "Sister  Anne,  do  you  see  any 
one  coming?"  the  Wolf  to  show  her  teeth  under 
her  nightcap  and  snarl  out  (O,  great  mo- 
ment I),  "All  the  better  to  eat  you  with,  my 
dear.**  Those  of  our  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers who  understood  joy  and  must  have  had 
fairies  for  ministers — those  of  our  grandmoth- 
ers who  played  croquet  though  a  hoop  with  a 
beU  and  practised  Cupid's  own  sport  of  arch- 
ery, those  of  our  grandfathers  who  wore  jolly 
peg-top  trousers  and  Dundreary  whiskers,  and 
buUt  the  Crystal  Palace  and  drove  to  the 
Derby  in  green -veUed  top-hats  with  Dutch  dolls 
stuck  about  the  brim — tot  drca  unum  caput 
tumultuanteM  deo$ — and  those  splendid  uncles 
who  used  to  descend  on  the  old  school  in  a 
shower  of  gold — ^half-a-sovereign  at  the  very 
least — aU  these  should  have  traUed  fairies  with 
them  in  a  cloud.  But  in  practice  the  evangel- 
ical parent  held  the  majority,  put  away  aU  toys 
but  Noah's  Ark  on  Sundays,  and  voted  the 
fairies  down. 

I  know  not  who  converted  the  parents.  It 
may  have  been  that  benefactor  of  Europe, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  born  at  Odense  in 
Denmark,  in  April,  1806.  He  died,  near  Co- 
penhagen, in  1875,  having  by  a  few  months 
outlived    his   seventieth    birthday.      I    like   to 


think  that  his  genius,  a  continuing  influence 
over  a  long  generation,  did  more  than  anything 
else  to  convert  the  parents. 

At  this  very  time  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch  was  sharing  his  understanding 
of  childhood  and  his  love  of  literature 
with  Cambridge  University  students, 
Rockwell  Kent  was  sharing  with  his  nine 
year  old  son  an  experience  of  life  and 
of  literature  in  rare  accord  with  the 
principles  established  in  "The  Art  of 
Reading".    '*We  live  in  many  worlds, 
Rockwell   and   I",   he   writes   in  his 
Alaska  journal, — "the  world  of  the 
books  we  read, — ^an  always  changing 
one,     Hobinson     Crusoe',     'Treasure 
Island*,  the  visionary  World  of  Wil- 
liam  Blake,   the   Saga   Age,    'Water 
Babies',  and  the  glorious  Celtic  past, 
— Rockwell's    own    world    of    fancy, 
kingdom    of    beasts,    the    world    he 
dreams   about  and   draws, — and  my 
created  land  of  striding  heroes  and 
poor  fate-bound  men — ^real  as  I  have 
painted  them  or  to  me  nothing  is, — 
and  then  all  round  about  our  common, 
daily  island-world  itself  more  wonder- 
ful than  we  have  half  a  notion  of."    I 
first  read  "Wilderness"  (Putnam)  in 
the  Christmas  holidays.     Fascinated 
by  its  drawings — "The  Snow  Queen", 
"The  Sunrise",   "The  Starlighter"— 
the    frontispiece — "Rockwell,    Alaska 
MCMXVIII",  I  paid  no  heed  to  the 
text  until  I  turned  a  page  and  read: 
"I'm  reading  about  King  Arthur  and 

the  Round  Table  to  him Rockwell 

said  today — 'I  don't  think  the  pictures 
in  the  book  are  half  nice  enough.  I 
think  of  a  wonderful  picture  when  you 
read  the  story  and  then  when  I  see  the 
one  in  the  book  I'm  disappointed.'" 
Rockwell  Kent  does  not  mention  the 
name  of  the  illustrator  of  the  version 
of  the  King  Arthur  stories  from  which 
the  story  was  read  but  he  makes  an 
observation  which  is  the  substance  of 
doctrine    concerning    illustration    of 
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books  for  children.. . .  ''One  need  not 
attempt  to  palm  off  unimaginative 
stuff,  much  less  trash  on  children.  The 
greatest  artists  are  none  too  good  to 
make  the  drawings  for  children's 
books.  Imagination  and  romance  in 
pictures  and  stories  a  child  asks  for 
above  all,  and  those  qualities  in  illus- 
tration are  the  rarest.'' 

I  could  not  afford  to  skip  one  word 
of  the  journal  after  that  lest  I  miss 
one  of  those  simple  revelations  of  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  growing  boy  or 
his  artist  father.  There  is  no  trace 
of  condescension  in  the  relationship 
between  Rockwell  Kent  the  artist  and 
his  little  son.  Their  six  months  of  life 
together  in  the  white  north,  remote 
from  all  human  companionship  save 
that  of  Olsen  the  old  Swede,  is  just  a 
dream  come  true  to  both  of  them. 
Dorothy  Canfield  has  said  in  her  in- 
troduction to  "Wilderness" :  "The  man 
who  can  extract  the  whole  quaint  sa- 
vor out  of  that  magical,  prosaic,  hu- 
morous moment  of  human  life,  the  first 
stretching  dawn  of  early  morning,  that 
man  can  make  me  believe  that  I  too 


see  the  North  Wind  running  mightily 
athwart  the  sky."  The  book  has  not 
as  yet  found  a  place  in  the  children's 
rooms  of  public  libraries.  I  question 
its  appeal  to  boys  and  girls  but  its 
value  to  those  who  would  have  a  fuller 
understanding  of  childhood  is  beyond 
computation. 

I  have  kept  the  faith  in  relation  to 
these  two  unusual  books,  and  now  I 
am  taking  the  road  to  France  to  see 
the  French  village  children  Boutet  de 
Monvel  has  made  so  familiar  to  us  all 
in  their  own  library  reading  rooms  at 
Soissons,  Vic-sur-Aisne,  Ani2sy-le-Ch&- 
teau,  Coucy,  and  Blerancourt  Doro- 
thy Canfield  writes  from  Vermont:  "I 
have  read  through  the  report  of  the 
Libraries  in  the  Aisne,  with  the  deep- 
est interest  and  delight,  almost  in- 
credulous delight!  I  suppose  to  peo- 
ple who  do  not  know  French  village 
life  as  I  do,  it  can't  seem  such  a  mir- 
acle to  have  a  children's  reading-room, 
but  it  is  a  miracle  none  the  less!  What 
an  element  of  sweetness  and  light  in  a 
French  village,  to  have  the  children 
using  a  public  library  freely !" 


PRISONS 
By  Karle  Wilson  Baker 


MASTERS  have  wrought  in  prisons, 
At  peace  in  cells  of  stone : 
From  their  thick  walls  I  fashion 
Windows  to  light  my  own. 
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Lytton  Strachey's  "Qtieen  Victoria" — Conrad's  "Notes  on  Life  and  Let- 
ters"— The  Criticism  of  One's  Contemporaries — "Main  Street" — The  Path  to 
Fame  in  English  Letters — The  Keats  Centenary — Herman  MelviUe — Hardy, 
Gissing,  Pett  Ridge,  and  Others — H.  M,  TonUinson, 


London,  March  1,  1921. 

THE  book  for  which  we  are  all  wait- 
ing at  the  moment  is  Lytton  Strach- 
ey's  "Queen  Victoria".  It  will  be 
ready,  I  understand,  about  the  middle 
of  April.  Whether  it  will  be  pub- 
lished simultaneously  in  the  United 
States  I  do  not  know,  but  I  imagine 
that  it  may  be  held  over  until  the  fall. 
It  contains  about  ninety  thousand 
words,  and  presents  an  unusually 
sympathetic  portrait  of  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince  Consort.  On  the  whole,  I 
should  say  that  the  person  who  is 
shown  in  the  most  ironic  and  dispas- 
sionate manner  is  Disraeli,  whose  flat- 
teries, "laid  on  with  a  trowel",  as  the 
Minister  himself  put  it,  are  almost  in- 
credible. Mr.  Strachey  has  performed 
a  remarkable  feat  in  so  selecting  his 
material  that  the  whole  biography  has 
the  lightness  of  an  essay,  while  it  at 
the  same  time  has  the  sharpness  and 
brilliance  of  a  cameo.  The  way  in 
which,  by  a  few  as  it  were  casual  ref- 
erences, the  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
made  to  live,  and  the  masterly  por- 
trait of  Lord  Melbourne,  would  in 
themselves  be  enough  to  give  the  book 
importance.  The  description  of  the 
decoration  of  Balmoral  is  one  of  the 

most  mordant  things  I  have  ever  read. 
*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Conrad's  "Notes  on  Life  and 
Letters"  is  now  ready.  It  contains  a 
number  of  literary  appraisements,  all 
of  high  value.  But  it  is  not  a  volume 
of  undress  opinions.    On  the  contrary. 


Mr.  Conrad  expressly  declares  that 
whatever  task  he  undertakes,  and  how- 
ever lowly  may  be  its  theme,  he  always 
takes  the  trouble  to  clothe  himself  in 
full  intellectual  costume  before  em- 
barking upon  it.  This,  while  it  adds 
to  the  authority  of  the  work,  does  a 
little  detract  from  its  ease  of  enjoy- 
ment. For  when  an  author  dresses  we 
also  must  dress.  It  will  not  do  to  read 
him,  in  his  own  phrase,  en  pantouffles. 
"Notes  on  Life  and  Letters"  is  there- 
fore less  of  an  intimate  revelation 
than  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  It  has 
another  value  altogether,  and  it  must 
be  taken  seriously  as  the  expression  of 
sage  artistic  reflections.  For  the 
novelist  and  literary  critic  it  is  full  of 
mature  wisdom  and  suggestiveness. 
For  some  of  us  it  has  almost  the  seri- 
ous value  of  an  artistic  gospel.  We 
shall  no  longer  be  able  to  consider  the 
work  of  Maupassant,  Turgenev,  Henry 
James,  Anatole  France,  etc.,  without 
reference  to  the  declared  opinion  of 
Mr.  Conrad.  We  shall  no  longer,  per- 
haps, be  able  to  write  so  carelessly 
about  the  art  of  the  novel.  This  is 
nearly  all  to  the  good,  for  what  is 
wanted  above  all  in  the  estimation  of 
novels  of  more  than  ephemeral  inter- 
est is  some  definite  sesthetic  standard, 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  bring  a 
serious,  and  not  a  purely  flippant  and 
personal,  attention  to  the  work  of 
modem  writers. 


The  temptation  to  dismiss  a  con- 
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temporary  writer  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  he  is  a  contemporary,  is 
immense.  It  arises  from  a  curious 
combination  of  circumstances.  We  all 
know  the  attitude  of  mind  which  leads 
a  man  to  say,  "Johnny  Moscow  write 
a  masterpiece?  Ridiculous!  I  know 
him.  Quite  a  decent  chap,  but  write 
a  masterpiece — absurd!  You  see,  I've 
talked  to  the  chap.  He's  just  like  you 
or  me.  Prejudiced,  always  falling  in 
love.. . .  His  tennis  is  farcical.  Un- 
tidy      Why,  he's  practical!"    It  is 

the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  No 
man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet.  We  forget 
that  somebody  once  commented  upon 
that  very  saying  with  the  remark, 
"Yes,  but  that  is  because  the  valet  is 
a  valet,  not  because  the  hero  is  not  a 
hero."  And  it  is  very  difficult  to  think 
of  a  man  as  a  great  poet  when  one  has 

seen  him  gorging  lobster. 

*  *  *  * 

This  particular  disease,  so  much  to 
be  observed  in  England — as  it  has  been 
ever  since  there  were  writers  at  all — 
is  apparently  less  prevalent  in  Amer- 
ica, where  modem  authors  are  ac- 
claimed and  read.  Sinclair  Lewis's 
"Main  Street"  has  been  praised  to  the 
skies  in  the  United  States.  It  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  very  widely 
read.  Those  who  have  read  the  book 
here  assure  me  that  it  is  very  good 
indeed.  That  is  the  verdict  of  writers. 
But  the  first  review  I  have  seen  of  this 
book  describes  it  in  a  few  sentences  of 
small  type,  and  the  novel  is  left  to  take 
its  chance  with  English  readers  with 
no  attempt  to  appraise  it  in  the  light 
of  the  environment  which  has  pro- 
duced its  subject  matter.  In  one  way 
this  is  quite  right,  for  it  is  clearly  the 
book  rather  than  the  environment 
which  it  describes  that  matters  to  the 
literary  critic.  To  Americans  such  a 
book  must  necessarily  appeal  more 
than  to  English  readers  to  whom  the 


whole  circumstances  are  foreign.  But 
what  I  am  told  is  that  the  book  is  good 
as  a  book.  And  if  it  is  good  as  a  book 
then  we  ought  to  have  some  way  of 
learning  this.  If  the  novel  were  al- 
ready a  classic  we  should  hear  all 
about  it.  We  should  have  commen- 
taries upon  it.  And  I  will  tell  you  the 
reason  why  all  readers  would  delight 
in  it  and  be  proud  to  have  read  it.  It 
would  be  because  they  would  know  be- 
forehand what  to  think  of  it.  Opinion 
upon  "Main  Street"  would  have  been 

standardized. 

*  *  *  * 


Years  ago,  when  it  first  came  out,  I 
lent  my  copy  of  "The  Old  Wives'  Tale" 
to  a  friend.  She  had  never  heard  of 
the  author,  and  read  the  book  as  a 
book.  She  did  not  like  it.  Some  time 
ago  she  reread  it.  She  thought  it  one 
of  the  finest  books  she  had  ever  read. 
You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  she  had 
improved  in  taste  in  the  interval.  It 
may  be  so.  But  what  I  think  had  hap- 
pened is  that  she  had  found  others 
praising  this  book,  and  had  been  af- 
fected by  the  author's  great  fame.  At 
any  rate,  she  is  now  a  confirmed  lover 
of  Bennett's  novels.  A  novel  of  my 
own  was  once  reviewed  in  an  inch  of 
space  and  described  as  the  finest  novel 
of  the  year.  Obviously,  if  the  review- 
er had  really  thought  that,  he  could 
have  insisted  upon  adequate  space  for 
his  review.  He  had  never  heard  of  the 
author,  liked  the  book,  praised  it,  but 
not  so  publicly  as  to  lead  him  to  have 
to  justify  his  opinion.  He  would  have 
been  afraid  to  do  so.  It  would  have 
seemed  like  taking  a  contemporary 
seriously  before  all  the  claques  had  set 
their  seal  upon  that  contemporary  for 
some  extraneous  reason.  The  thing 
that  establishes  reputation  in  England 
is  talk.  It  is  personal  gossip.  When 
once  it  is  worth  while  for  gossipers  to 
discuss  a  writer's  personal  affairs,  that 
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writer  is  a  made  man  (or  woman) .  But 
only  in  later  days  does  the  general 
reading  public  get  the  backwash  of 
this  personal  'popularity  or  unpopu- 
larity in  a  new  consciousness  that  the 
author  is  worth  reading.  Ten  years 
later,  perhaps,  he  is  acclaimed.  He  is 
by  that  time  very  likely  writing  rub- 
bish, but  he  is  established,  and  in  Eng- 
land nothing  can  seriously  affect  a 
writer  who  has  once  become  estab- 
lished. 

There  is  one  point  to  be  set  against 
all  this,  and  that  is  that  the  slow  growth 
of  a  writer's  fame  in  England  often 
saves  us  (but  not  invariably)  from  the 
domination  of  quacks.  It  is  like  a 
process  of  filtration.  On  the  whole, 
good  books  survive,  and  good  writers 
do  not  perish.  They  ought  to,  but 
they  don't.  There  is  a  kind  of  sublime 
justice  about  the  whole  thing.  And 
another  point  which  should  be  empha- 
sized is  that  if  a  good  writer  writes  a 
bad  book  that  book  disappears.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  good  book  is  made 
twice  as  important  The  bad  one  is 
politely  ignored.  The  good  one  is  dis- 
cussed with  energy.  The  result  is 
that  a  single  bad  book  does  no  harm 
to  an  established  reputation.  But 
while  this  is  excellent  I  think  it  is  a 
pity  that  there  should  be  so  much  de- 
lay in  setting  a  standard.  The  writer 
just  beginning  needs  much  more  "dis- 
covery'' than  he  gets.  The  processes 
for  a  young  and  ambitious  writer  in 
this  country  are,  first  of  all  to  scrape 
into  a  literary  set,  next  to  publish  a 
book  which  his  friends  can  favorably 
review,  finally  to  have  some  strange 
personal  accident  which  gets  his  name 
into  the  tea  parties,  and  if  possible  in- 
to the  newspapers.  He  can  then  watch 
his  fame  advancing.  But  if  he  does 
not  enjoy  these  advantages  he  may  go 
on  for  years  without  being  heard  of. 
I  think  at  this  moment  of  a  woman 


writer  of  my  acquaintance  who  haa 
published  at  least  eight  novels  contain- 
ing exceptional,  but  rather  displeasing, 
matter.  She  has  lived  all  the  time  in 
the  country,  is  unknown,  and  does  not 
make  a  living  by  her  literary  work. 
Others,  with  social  reputation,  are 
well  known  to  their  friends,  are  writ- 
ten about,  and  make  so  much  money 
that  a  few  years  ago  I  should  have 
gasped  at  the  mere  possibility  of  mak- 
ing so  much  money  by  any  means 
whatever. 

«  «  *  * 

You  can  see  to  what  an  extent 
opinion  is  a  matter  of  time  in  the 
recent  Keats  celebrations.  When  he 
was  alive  his  fame  was,  to  put  it  mild- 
ly, select.  He  died  with  some  fuss, 
but  his  literary  reputation  was  not  ex- 
aggerated. It  has  steadily  grown  for 
a  hundred  years.  At  no  time  has  it 
been  greater  than  it  is  today,  when 
our  poetical  critics  have  been  tumbling 
over  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  say 
the  final  word  in  his  praise.  The 
amount  of  gush  provoked  by  the  op- 
portunity which  the  recent  centenary 
has  afforded  has  been  surprising.  In 
every  paper  there  has  been  some 
adulatory  article  upon  Keats,  calling 
him  the  supremely  poetical  poet  of 
English  literature,  and  one  of  the 
marvels  of  all  the  ages.  It  has  been 
most  edifying.  When  a  man  is  dead 
we  forget  all  animosities.  Over  the 
living  we  quarrel  with  ferocity.  Each 
poet  has  his  detractors.  But  all  unite, 
apparently,  in  love  of  Keats.  I  have 
a  great  delight  in  Keats  myself;  but 
I  have  been  amazed  at  the  fiood  of 
enthusiasm  provoked  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  press.  I  had  no  idea  that  there 
were  so  many  Keats-idolaters  in  the 
world.  The  praise  has  seemed  to  me 
mostly  wrong.  It  has  been  whirling 
and  unsound  in  poetic  theory.  It  has 
passed  the  bounds  of  reason.    There 
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have  been  other  poets.  Can  we  not 
have  some  of  them  discovered?  I  sup- 
pose we  must  wait  until  their  cente- 
naries also  arrive  in  the  due  passage  of 
time.  But  I  wonder  what  the  con- 
temporaries of  Keats  (outside  his  own 
circle)  would  have  said  to  all  this  agi- 
tation. Almost  certainly  they  would 
have  experienced  surprise.  There  is 
to  be,  I  am  told,  a  complete  edition  of 
the  poems  of  Keats's  friend  Leigh 
Hunt.  What  will  the  critics  find  to 
say  about  this  promising  young  ama- 
teur in  the  art  of  versification?  I 
await  the  apotheosis  of  Leigh  Hunt 

with  interest. 

*  *  «  « 

Another  great  discovery  of  the  Lon- 
don critics  is  Herman  Melville,  of 
whose  works  there  is  to  be  a  collected 
edition.  Years  ago  I  read  "Typee", 
"Omoo",  and  "Moby  Dick",  and  then 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  later 
books  of  Melville  were  unreadable. 
"Omoo"  and  "Typee"  have  long  been 
popular  works.  "Moby  Dick"  has  for 
some  time  been  included  in  the  excel- 
lent "Everyman's  Library".  But  only 
lately  have  the  quidnuncs  discovered 
the  latter  book,  of  which  a  new  edi- 
tion has  just  appeared  in  "The  World's 
Classics"  with  an  introduction  by 
Viola  Meynell.  This  edition  has  called 
forth  just  such  another  chorus  of 
praise  from  the  critics  as  has  the 
Keats  centenary.  "Moby  Dick"  has 
been  formally  "found"  and  placed  as 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  all  time. 
It  can  never  again  be  wholly  forgot- 
ten ;  but  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be 
before  it  is  half  forgotten.  Not  long, 
I  fear.  For  one  thing,  it  is  not  every- 
body's book.  It  is  too  fervid,  as  the 
author's  later  works  are  superabun- 
dantly too  fervid.  It  is  magnificent, 
full  of  color,  a  glorious  example  of 
what  can  be  done  with  words  urged  to 
their  task  by  a  willing  spirit.    I  do 


not  question  the  virtue  of  Melville. 
But  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  his 
recent  discoverers  have  done  more 
than  scratch  the  soil  above  the  treas- 
ure of  "Moby  Dick";  and  when  once 
another  old  book  has  been  rediscov- 
ered their  enthusiasm  will  flow  easily 
into  the  new  channels  with  hardly  a 
trace  of  memory  to  savor  the  fresh 
allegiance.  Let  us  hope  I  am  wrong. 
I  have  noticed,  however,  other  dis- 
coveries and  their  precarious  hold 
upon  the  attention  of  booklovers.  The 
complete  edition  will  doubtless  do 
much  to  establish  Melville  as  a  i)erma- 
nent  figure.  Will  not  somebody  dis- 
cover the  best  of  Marryat's  work?  It 
would  be  a  kindly  task,  and  one  most 
grateful  to  those  who  are  forever  los- 
ing patience  with  what  is  current  and 
representative  of  our  own  time.  The 
time  is  with  us,  and  it  is  easier  to  re- 
trieve a  classic  than  to  make  a  new 
one,  particularly  if  the  author  be  alive. 
*  *  *  * 

The  one  living  author  who  is  un- 
questioned as  a  classic  is  Thomas 
Hardy.  And  here  we  are  curiously 
divided  as  to  the  best  of  his  work. 
Hardy  himself,  I  understand,  consid- 
ers his  poems  of  greater  value  than 
his  novels.  Many  agree  with  him.  I 
have  even  heard  within  the  last  few 
days  of  one  reader  of  "Tess  of  the 
D'Urbervilles"  who  was  made  im- 
patient with  that  novel.  But  for  my- 
self I  cling  to  the  novels.  From 
"Under  the  Greenwood  Tree"  onward, 
they  seem  to  me  the  best  things  of 
their  kind  which  I  have  ever  read. 
Meanwhile,  the  author  of  these  works 
resides  at  Dorchester,  much  molested 
by  passing  strangers,  as  all  great  men 
are  apt  to  be.  He  is  writing  poetry, 
and  I  suppose  we  shall  presently  have 
published  in  volume  form  the  many 
verses  which  have  appeared  serially 
during  the  last  year  or  two.    The  last 
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collected  reprint  of  Hardy  quickly  sold 
and  went  to  a  premium.  It  is  strange, 
however,  that  other  writers,  of  small- 
er merit,  sell  even  more  rapidly  and 
go  to  an  even  greater  premium.  For 
example  Stevenson,  the  Swanston  Edi- 
tion of  whose  works,  one  of  the  ugliest 
sets  ever  produced,  is  not  to  be  had 
under  about  three  times  the  price  at 
which  it  was  published  a  short  time 
ago.  I  once  heard  that  there  was  a 
possibility  of  a  Library  Edition  of 
Gissing;  but  I  suppose  that  produc- 
tion difficulties  have  led  to  an  aban- 
donment or  a  postponement  of  this 
excellent  scheme. 

Gissing  has  a  number  of  uncon- 
scious imitators,  none  of  them  quite 
up  to  the  real  thing.  Pett  Ridge  is  not 
an  imitator,  but  he  has  been  supposed 
to  be  so  because  he  has  written  so  con- 
sistently about  the  London  lower  mid- 
dle class.  This  always  stamps  a  man, 
to  the  reviewers,  as  a  disciple  of  Gis- 
sing, the  fact  being  that  Gissing  wrote 
very  little  about  the  London  lower 
middle  class.  Unfortunately  it  is 
easier  to  praise  Gissing  than  to  read 
his  novels,  or  so  it  would  appear;  for 
few  of  the  references  one  sees  to  his 
name  show  any  familiarity  at  all  with 
his  actual  contribution  to  our  novel. 
His  best  books  are  all  personal  studies, 
and  studies  of  character  in  adverse 
circumstances.  The  ''class''  books,  such 
as  "Thyrza",  "The  Nether  World", 
etc.,  fall  into  a  different  category. 
There  should  be  a  proper  Life  of  Gis- 
sing, of  which  no  sign  is  at  present 
forthcoming.  I  doubt  if  such  a  thing 
is  now  possible.  There  are  few  living 
who  knew  him  intimately,  and  these 
are  too  full  of  other  work  to  undertake 
such  a  task.  Morley  Roberts,  of  course, 
did  the  job  under  the  guise  of  fiction 
in  "The  Private  Life  of  Henry  Mait- 
land",  but  this  was  disliked  by  many 
as   though    it   had   been   lamentably 


malicious.  It  was  not  in  the  least  ma- 
licious, and  it  contained  a  great  deal 
of  unknown  material.  Roberts,  how- 
ever, is  a  man  of  extreme  sensitive- 
ness, and  he  wrote  the  book,  evidently, 
at  enormous  speed  when  he  was  ill. 
It  is  careless  and  sometimes  not  per- 
fectly fair  to  Gissing's  friends.  All 
the  same,  it  is  valuable.  I  met  the 
other  day  a  man  who  had  known  Gis- 
sing well  in  the  later  years  of  his  life. 
From  him  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that 
one  of  Gissing's  two  sons  was  killed 
in  the  war.  The  other  remains  a  sol- 
dier and  is  out  of  England. 

When  Gissing's  unfinished  book, 
**Veranilda",  was  being  prepared,  it 
was  felt  that  it  should  have  a  preface. 
Wells  wrote  one,  but  it  displeased  the 
executors  for  some  reason,  and  ap- 
peared as  a  separate  essay  in  "The 
Monthly  Review".  In  its  place  ap- 
peared a  strange  essay  by  Frederic 
Harrison,  which  cannot  have  given 
much  pleasure,  either.  However, 
Frederic  Harrison  must  know  as  much 
about  the  period  with  which  "Veran- 
ilda"  deals  as  most  men  could  do  who 
are  not  precise  scholars ;  and  he  came 
closely  into  contact  with  the  author  at 
a  time  when  Gissing  was  tutor  to  the 
Harrison  boys. 

I  mentioned  Pett  Ridge  just  now 
because  he  has  recently  issued  a  new 
novel,  "Bannerton's  Agency",  and  be- 
cause I  understand  that  American 
readers  do  not  take  kindly  to  his  work. 
In  regard  to  such  a  book  as  "Banner- 
ton's  Agency"  it  may  be  that  Ameri- 
can readers  judge  with  some  sagacity; 
but  it  would  never  do  to  view  this 
novel  as  representing  what  Pett  Ridge 
can  really  do.  His  earlier  novels  are 
valuable  as  studies  of  London  life. 
They  are  full  of  actual  knowledge,  be- 
cause Pett  Ridge  has  always  written 
solely  about  a  kind  of  life  that  is  as 
well  known  to  him  as  the  faces  he 
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sees  around  the  breakfast  table. 
Moreover,  he  has  always  written  about 
this  life  with  a  sympathy  and  under- 
standing which  Gissing  could  never 
have  compassed.  Gissing  was  an  alien 
among  the  i)oor.  He  was  the  rare  bird 
in  the  midst  of  the  sparrows.  He  saw 
with  a  kind  of  fierce  loathing.  He 
felt  horror,  and  noticed  with  almost 
malignant  dislike.  His  pictures  have 
all  the  strength  of  this  hatred.  They 
have  not  the  ripe  understanding 
which  Pett  Ridge  has  always  shown. 
As  writers,  of  course,  the  two  men  are 
not  comparable;  but  as  delineators, 
supposing  one  goes  to  a  novel  for  the 
spirit  of  the  class  it  describes,  they 
compare  always  to  the  advantage  of 
Pett  Ridge  when  he  cares  to  take  his 

own  work  seriously. 

«  «  *  « 

A  new  book  which  is  deservedly  at- 
tracting much  attention  here  is  H.  M. 
Tomlinson's  "London  River".  It  is 
about  the  foreshore  of  London,  a  dis- 
trict well  known  to  the  author.  Tom- 
linson's  "The  Sea  and  the  Jungle"  was 
one  of  the  finest  books  of  travel  ever 
written,  for  it  was  not  only  full  of 
atmosphere,  but  was  written  in  a  style 
to  make  most  other  writers  envious. 
Tomlinson,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  best 
writers  engaged  at  present  in  journal- 
ism. He  has  published  very  little  in 
book  form,  for  which  we  may  safely 
blame  the  general  level  of  taste.  Not 
being  a  novelist,  he  cannot  afford  to 
concentrate  upon  the  volume,  but 
must  live  by  writing  for  the  press. 
That  he  does  this  with  extraordinary 
skill  nobody  could  deny  who  reads 
**The  Nation"  week  by  week.  Here, 
very  often  under  the  heading  "Books 
in  General",  Tomlinson  writes  week 
by  week  with  distinction  unsurpassed 
by  any  of  his  contemporaries.  He  has 
but  to  take  any  subject,  and  it  blos- 
soms into  new  significance.    When  one 


considers  under  what  conditions  so 
much  of  the  work  is  performed  it  is 
most  remarkable  that  he  should  main- 
tain such  a  high  level.  During  the 
war,  Tomlinson  acted  as  a  correspond- 
ent for  "The  Daily  News",  and  his 
messages  were  so  burning  with  an 
emotion  different  from  the  insipid 
stuff  turned  out  by  so  many  correspond- 
ents, that  they  were  immediately 
recognized  as  unique.  Later,  he  joined 
the  staff  of  "The  Nation",  and  he  also 
collected  into  boolc  form  a  number  of 
his  occasional  writings  under  the  title 
of  "Old  Junk".  His  is  a  mind  of  great 
acuteness,  and  his  observations  are 
just  and  dry.  But  it  is  his  style 
which  is  chiefly  to  be  observed,  so 
simply  and  so  closely  does  it  fit  with 
what  he  has  to  say.  It  has  a  satisfy- 
ing rhythm,  a  quiet  color  and  progress 
which  is  never  monotonous.  It  is 
altogether  unlike  the  staccato  and 
restless  writing  of  so  many  of  our 
younger  men.  There  is  one  possible 
explanation  of  this,  apart  from  Tom- 
linson's  manifestly  fine  ear.  It  is  that 
he  has  been  at  sea,  and  that  he  loves 
the  sea.  Let  the  reader  recall  the 
even  swell  of  a  calm  sea,  when  the  land 
is  out  of  sight,  and  he  will  have  some- 
thing of  the  emotion — if  he  be  a  sea- 
lover — ^which  is  to  be  found  in  Tom- 
linson's  prose.  This  is  a  thing  to  be 
remembered,  for  it  is  exceptional  to 
find  one  who  writes  naturally  with 
such  beauty.  The  circumstances  in 
which  Tomlinson  works,  and  the 
speed  with  which  his  work  has  to  be 
prepared,  preclude  the  possibility  of 
much  after-polishing;  and  he  is  a 
bom  writer,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  who  become  writers  through 
care  and  the  application  of  after-taste 
to  what  has  been  written  with  an  ear 
less  immediately  sensitive  to  the  values 
of  words  as  instruments. 

SIMON  PURE 


MOVING  PICTURES,  BOOKS,  AND  CHILD  CRIME 

By  Rowland  C.  Sheldon 


THE  reformatory  that  we  visited  to- 
day receives  boys  from  all  over 
the  state ;  boys  sent  there  for  all  sorts 
of  juvenile  delinquency — things  that 
among  grown  ups  are  called  stealing, 
robbery,  burglary,  homicide,  and  mur- 
der. I  wanted  to  ask  those  boys  some 
questions  about  the  books  they  had 
read  and  the  movies  they  had  seen — 
the  same  questions  that  I  have  asked 
a  hundred  other  boys.  I  now  have  a 
sort  of  composite  answer  from  boys 
some  of  whom  are  unusually  bright, 
others  ordinary,  some  dull,  but  all  of 
whom  have  been  either  truants,  run- 
aways,  thieves,  or  liars.  I  think  though 
that  they  have  all  been  truthful  to  me 
— ^they  have  no  cause  to  be  otherwise. 

One  said,  "It  was  the  movies  that 
got  me  in  here." 

I  asked,  "Do  you  mean  that  you  stole 
in  order  to  get  money  to  go  to  the 
movies,  or  that  you  saw  pictures  that 
made  you  want  to  steal?" 

"I  saw  pictures  that  made  me  think 
of  stealing." 

"But  didn't  the  pictures  show  that 
the  thief  always  gets  caught  and  pun- 
ished?" 

"Oh  yes,  but  I  thought  I  was  wise 
and  wouldn't  get  caught.  I  thought  I 
wouldn't  make  the  mistake  he  did  to 
get  caught." 

That  youngster  was  fifteen,  of  ordi- 
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nary  intelligence,  unemotional — he 
took  a  chance  and  lost. 

Another  boy,  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen,  graduated  from  grammar 
school  at  fourteen,  just  about  the  time 
his  father  died,  "got  going  with  the 
wrong  crowd"  and  began  to  rob ;  stole 
an  automatic  pistol  which  was  acci- 
dentally discharged,  killing  a  playmate. 
He  said  that  he  had  always  read  a 
great  deal  before  he  went  wrong  and 
remembered  chiefly  the  Alger  books. 
He  had  read  each  of  them  three  or  four 
times  and  had  got  a  great  deal  of  good 
out  of  them — especi^y  a  belief  in  the 
poor  boy's  ability  to  succeed. 

He  was  considerably  less  clear  as  to 
what,  if  any,  help  he  had  derived  from 
the  motion  pictures.  As  he  put  it: 
"Didn't  get  as  much  out  of  the  movies 
as  out  of  books — ^there  was  something 
good  in  the  books  that  wasn't  in  the 
movies."  None  of  the  books  or  maga- 
zines he  had  read  had  suggested  crime 
to  him,  with  the  exception  of  the  "De- 
tective Story  Magazine".  He  blames 
his  present  trouble  on  movie  scenes  of 
western  holdups.  These  the  boys  would 
imitate,  not  for  money  gain  but  just 
for  the  love  of  excitement. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  many  children 
are  brought  into  court  for  really  hold- 
ing up  and  robbing  other  children. 

I  asked  this  boy  what  he  thought 
might  be  done  to  keep  other  boys  from 
following  in  his  footsteps.  He  had 
evidently  been  thinking  of  this  also, 
for  he  promptly  answered,  "Don't  let 
them  go  to  movies  so  much."  He  would 
limit  them  to  one  visit  a  week — de- 
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pending,  I  suppose,  on  the  other  six 
days  to  keep  them  level  headed. 

Would  it  be  posible  to  limit  children 
to  special  deleted  programs,  and  to 
grant  admission  only  to  those  children 
who  had  obtained  a  good  school  rating 
for  the  week?  This  method  would 
surely  prevent  truancy  to  a  degree,  and 
help  the  teachers. 

To  go  back  to  the  holdups,  I  talked 
with  another  boy,  Jim,  who  was  guilty 
of  killing  a  playmate.  It  appears  that 
Jim  and  bis  pal,  Frank,  secured  a 
couple  of  loaded  revolvers  by  some 
means  and  started  out  to  "play  hold- 
up". Meeting  a  third  boy,  Jim  ordered 


hands  up  and  pointed  his  revolver,  not 
intending  to  fire.  Frank,  standing 
behind  Jim,  l!red  his  gun  into  the  air 
and  Jim,  startled,  involuntarily  pulled 
the  trigger  and  shot  the  playmate 
"victim"  dead. 

How  I  wish  that  the  men  who  write 
such  scenarios  and  the  men  who  pro- 
duce them,  could  visit  the  criminals 
they  have  made!  The  fact  that  the 
culprit  on  the  screen  is  caught  and 
punished  does  not  mend  matters.  The 
child  goes  to  see  the  picture  craving 
excitement.  The  climax  is  reached 
with  the  holdup  or  the  robbeiy,  after 
which  the  child's  camera-eye  does  not 
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register  the  unexciting  scenes  of  the 
culprit  dully  sitting  in  his  prison  cell. 

After  talking  with  the  boys  today, 
we  went  upstairs  to  the  assembly  room 
to  see  that  most  wholesome  of  actors, 
Charles  Ray,  in  "Homer  Comes  Home". 
You  should  have  heard  those  ''delin- 
quents" applaud  Homer  for  walking 
miles  and  miles  rather  than  use  for 
carfare  one  penny  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  he  carried — ^be- 
cause it  wasn't  his  own.  I  tell  you, 
and  I  tell  the  producers,  that  people 
don't  want  crime,  smut,  or  drunken- 
ness. 

Now,  then,  what  is  the  underlying 
truth?  What  are  the  movies  doing  to 
our  children?  Are  they  multiplying 
the  baneful  influence  of  the  old  yellow- 
backed  "Nick  Carter"  a  thousandfold? 
Worse  than  that.  Even  books  of  that 
brand  could  not  carry  the  words  neces- 
sary to  describe  adequately  the  present 
movie  scenes  of  hatred,  cruelty,  de- 
bauchery, crime,  passion.  The  words 
would  be  unprintable.  For  the  uses 
of  science,  law,  or  history  such  scenes 
can  be  and  are  described.  They  are, 
however,  so  cloaked  in  phraseology  as 
to  be  entirely  without  meaning  to  those 
for  whom  they  are  not  intended.  Un- 
fortunately we  cannot  so  shield  the 
motion  pictures  from  those  who  will 
misuse  them. 

No  one  that  I  ever  talked  with  can 
remember  much  more  than  the  title 
of  a  motion  picture  seen  a  year  ago. 
There  seems  to  be  no  lasting  effect — 
for  either  good  or  bad.  But  books — ^how 
well  we  remember  the  names,  charac- 
ters, scenes,  and  moral  of  books  we 
read  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  ago. 
What  makes  the  difference?  Isn't  it 
that  reading  forces  us  to  create  an  im- 
age— ^a  concept — ^which  continues  to 
exist  in  memory?    If  so,  what  is  hap- 


pening to  the  memory  training  of  our 
children? 

When  we  read,  there  is  time  for 
thought,  reasoning,  and  the  formation 
of  judgment;  but  motion  pictures 
progress  so  swiftly  as  to  permit  almost 
no  cerebral  action — ^little  more  than 
percept.  What  is  happening  to  the 
reasoning  power  of  our  children? 

The  Big  Brothers  as  an  organization 
are  combating  the  bad  influence  of  the 
movies  by,  first,  formulating  lists  of 
books  under  the  general  heads  of  camp- 
ing, scouting,  seafaring,  man-o'-war, 
building  the  great  west,  engineering, 
railroading,  inventions,  treasure  hunt- 
ing. Then,  as  the  individual  Big  Broth- 
ers learn  the  particular  interests,  of 
their  prot^g^s,  a  list  of  selected  books 
is  prepared  and  the  books  lent  as  fast 
as  the  demand  comes.  Even  a  boy  of 
twelve  who  thinks  he  is  interested  in 
mechanics  is  held  by  reading  the  lives 
of  Edison,  Stevenson,  and  Watt.  And 
a  budding  musical  genius  likes  to  know 
something  of  the  boyhood  of  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Sullivan,  and  Sousa.  Every 
child  should  have  the  benefit  of  certain 
prescribed  courses  of  reading — for  vo- 
cabulary, memory  training,  and  rea- 
soning. More  than  that,  he  should  be 
compelled  to  read. 

Psychological  examinations  have 
shown  that  certain  emotionally  unstable 
persons  should  be  prevented  from  see- 
ing pictures  of  crimes.  This  prevention 
we  are  accomplishing  with  the  help  of 
the  parents  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
neighborhood  movie  houses. 

There  will  be  no  quarrel  with  the 
movies  when  we  all  realize  that  they 
are  not  the  meat  of  the  feast — not 
even  a  meat  substitute — ^but  only  the 
dessert.  And  we  want  pure  materials 
even  in  our  desserts. 


LITERARY  PORTRAITS:  TWO 


FLOYD  DELL 


A  VALIANT  gentleness,  a  robust  sensitiveness,  a  faun  at 
^  ^  the  barricades !  The  faun  fights  stoically  enough  and 
with  the  commissars  he  discusses  St,  Marx,  but  he  belongs 
on  the  sunny  bluffs  by  the  Mississippi,  to  which  region  all 
intelligent  fauns  are  now  moving.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
writer  in  the  world  who  combines  economics  with  a  graceful 
genius  for  loafing,  and  for  smiling  at  pretty,  adorable  things, 
as  does  Floyd  Dell.  It  was  this  combination  which  made 
remarkable  not  only  his  first  novel,  "Moon-Calf*,  but  a 
slightly  earlier  book,  "Were  You  Ever  a  Child?",  from  whose 
comprehension  of  the  child's  mind  both  Dottoressa  Mon- 
tessori  and  Herr  Froebel  might  have  learned.  It  is  a  book 
of  pedagogy  unscented  with  blackboards  and  desk-varnish, 
just  as  "Moon-Calf  is  a  novel  unchanneled  by  magazines. 
And  like  his  books  is  Floyd  Dell  himself,  slender,  young, 
rather  shy,  discussing  the  exact  significance  of  the  Third 
International  with  overwhelming  knowledge,  yet  all  the 
while  wishing  that  he  could  be  off  to  the  Isle  of  iEngus, 
where  they  sleep  and  sing  and  make  verses  and  make  love 
and  haven't  yet  heard  about  even  the  First  International. 
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LOUIS  UNTERMEYER  began  this 
series  of  articles  with  a  decorous 
and  disarming  apologia  which  I  am 
glad  to  echo.  Let  a  person  attempt  to 
jadge  ansrthing  from  a  poetry  contest 
to  a  dog  fight,  says  Mr.  Untermeyer, 
and  his  sorrows  will  multiply.  Yes, 
verily !  To  judge  the  dog  fight  is  the 
easier  feat,  however,  for  the  under 
dog  may  know  when  he  is  under  and 
his  friends  are  sure  to  know  it  eventu- 
ally. It  can  be  proved  if  the  fight  lasts 
long  enough.  But  in  the  world  of  the 
poets  nothing  can  be  proved.  The 
poet  who  recognizes  imperfections  in 
his  own  work,  as  Keats  did,  is  seldom 
an  under  poet;  he  is  more  likely  to  be 
one  who,  like  Keats,  has  moved  so  far 
toward  excellence  that  he  is  willing  to 
look  truth  in  the  face.  But  all  poets 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  dominant 
opinion  of  the  times,  and  the  dominant 
opinion  of  the  times  is  quite  as  likely 
to  be  all  wrong  as  to  be  all  right. 
This  makes  a  decent  humility  quite  as 
becoming  in  the  conmientator  as  in  the 
poet.  Therefore  let  me  follow  modest- 
ly in  the  modest  footsteps  of  Mr.  Un- 
termeyer  and  say  that  I  am  merely 
telling  which  poems  from  the  Febru- 
ary magazines  are  most  interesting  to 
me. 

Hilda  Conkling's  ''String  of  Beads 
and  Petals"  which  won  a  prize  of  fifty 
dollars  offered  by  'The  Touchstone", 
is  a  group  of  lyrics  in  unrhymed  ca- 
dence that  has  given  me  keen  pleasure. 
Each  poem  in  the  sequence  is  remark- 


able for  freshness  of  imagery  and 
spontaneously  graceful  phrasing.  It 
is  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  for 
Hilda  is  a  child  and  children's  sense 
impressions  are  not  blurred  by  their 
associations. 

If  the  fresh  image  and  the  natural 
cadence  were  all  of  poetry,  the  work 
of  adults  would  frequently  suffer,  I 
think,  by  comparison  with  the  work  of 
children  able  to  express  themselves  as 
Hilda  does.  Fortunately  for  the 
adults,  these  things  are  not  all  of 
poetry,  although  the  present  vogue  of 
the  casual  and  fragmentary  emphar 
sizes  their  importance.  It  still  re- 
mains for  the  adult  to  put  emotion  into 
subtle  rh3rthms,  or  into  rich,  orches- 
tral rhsrthms,  to  relate  images  to  hu- 
man experience  as  no  child  can,  and  to 
offer  the  world  wisdom,  as  well  as  pas- 
sion, in  patterns  of  musical  words. 

Side  by  side  with  Hilda's  poems  I 
should  like  to  set  a  sonnet  by  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson  which  appeared  in 
"The  Nation".  It  is  called  "Lost 
Anchors",  and,  like  even  the  least  in- 
teresting of  Mr.  Robinson's  poems,  is 
well  written.  Joseph  Campbell's  "Six 
Poems",  printed  in  "The  Dial",  are 
worth  reading,  the  most  delightful,  in 
my  opinion,  being  "My  Song  Is  As  a 
Water-Find".  David  Morton's  "Two 
Sonnets"  in  "The  Century"  have  the 
quiet  charm  which  has  won  him  many 
admirers.  In  spite  of  too  many  8 
sounds  I  like  "Fugitive"  the  better 
of  the  two. 


Editor's  Note. — Each  month  Thb  Bookman  will  telcct  a  group  of  poefM  from  the  American 
periodicaU.  These  will  he  euhmitted  to  a  prominent  poet  or  critic  who  will  chooee  from  them 
"The  Poems  of  the  Month",  though  he  will  he  free  to  add  any  others  he  map  prefer.    Marguerite 
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Wtlhinson  will  act  as  arWter  for  May  and  June.     The  complete  list  of  poems  selected  wiU  he  found 


le 


in  the  Gossip  Shop. 
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DAISIES 


LOST  ANCHORS 


Snow-white  shawls. . . 

Golden  faces. . . 

Countryside,  hillside,  wayside  people. 

Little  market-women 

Selling  dew  and  yellow  flour 

To  make  bread 

For  some  city  of  elves. 


Like  a  dry  fish  flung  inland  far  from  shore, 
There  lived  a  sailor,  warped  and  ocean-browned, 
Who  told  of  an  old  vessel  harbor  drowned 
And  out  of  mind  a  century  before. 
Where  divers,  on  descending  to  explore 
A  legend  that  had  lived  its  way  around 
The  world  of  ships,  in  the  dark  hulk  had  found 
Anchors,  which  had  been  seized  and  seen  no 
more. 


OLD  BRASS  POT 

The  old  brass  pot  in  the  comer 

Shines  and  scowls  at  the  kitchen  pans. 

Like  a  stubborn  king 

He  sits  and  frowns. . . 

Orders  them  about 

When  I*m  not  looking. 

He  was  a  gift  from  the  fairy  queen. 

What  eon  I  dot 

He  boils  rice  when  I  want  it. 

Makes  broth  when  it  is  needed. 

He  is  magic 

But  he  growls  all  day. 

Without  him  it  would  be  pleasant  and  comfort- 
able 

In  my  little  cottage 

With  wistaria  growing  over  the  open  win- 
dows. . . 

What  ean  I  dot 

He  tells  the  frying  pan 

To  stay  on  its  hook. . . 

He  shouts  at  the  other  pans 

In  a  gruif  voice. . . 

They  all  might  be  so  happy 

In  my  cozy  kitchen! 

Tell  me — but  you  must  whisper — 

What  can  I  dot 


Improving  a  dry  leisure  to  invest 
Their  misadventure  with  a  manifest 
Analogy  that  he  may  read  who  runs. 
The  sailor  made  it  old  as  ocean  grass 
Telling  of  much  that  once  had  come  to  pass 
With  him,  whose  mother  should  have  had  no 
sons. 

Edwin  Arlington  Robinion 
— The  Nation 


"MY  SONG  IS  AS  A  WATER-FIND" 

My  song  is  as  a  water-find 

That  bubbles  from  the  hollow  earth, 

A  shell  the  sea  has  left  behind, 

A  burning  faggot  on  the  hearth, 

A  vagrant  garden  air  that  blows 

Sweet  with  perfume  of  stock  and  rose. 

I  know  no  more  of  why  I  sing 
Than  does  the  chafllnch  in  the  tree ; 
I  am  an  elemental  thing 
Folded  about  with  mystery, 
God-begotten,  bom  of  dust — 
I  sing  my  song  because  I  must. 

Joteph  Campbell 
—The  Dial 


FUGITIVE 


TIME 

Time  is  a  harp 

That  plays  till  you  fall  asleep  : — 

You  are  always  spending  it  away 

Like  a  music. . . 

Suddenly  you  are  left  alone  on  a  trail  of  wind. 

The  mountains  were  asleep 

Long  ago  I 

Listen. .  .the  tune  is  changing. . . 

Do  you  hear  Itf 

You  will  sleep  too 

Before  long. . . 

HUda  Conkltag 
— Tfce  Touehetone 


fiehind  these  falling  curtains  of  the  rain 
Beauty  goes  by,  a  phantom  on  the  hill, 
A  timid  fugitive  beyond  the  lane. 
In  rainy  silver,  and  so  shy  and  still 
That  only  peering  eyes  of  some  hid  bird. 
Or  furry  ears  that  listened  by  a  stone. 
Could  guess  at  something  neither  seen  nor 

heard. 
Finding  escape  and  faring  by  alone. 

For  eyes  like  ours  too  faint  a  thing  and  fleet. 
Too  lightly  running  for  such  ears  to  hear 
The  stealthy  going  of  such  weightless  feet 
No  thrilling  sight  or  sound  of  her  comes  near ; 
Only  the  shining  grasses,  where  they  lie. 
Give  hint  of  silver  slippers  hasting  by. 

David  Morton 
'—The  Century 


THE  EDITOR  RECOMMENDS- 


E.  A.  Robinson's  Dime  Novel 

Hate  and  fear  of  the  devil!  With 
these  two  emotions  as  a  psychological 
background,  "Avon's  Harvest"  (Mac- 
millan)  in  the  hands  of  another  poet 
might  have  been  a  terrifying  bluster 
of  words.    As  it  is : 

Merely  a  dagger  on  a  dictionary. 

Daggers  are  out  of  date,  but  there  you  are. 

Take  it;   and  if  you  like  it,  shave  with  it. 

There  in  his  library,  with  the  dag- 
ger before  him,  Avon  analyzes  his  own 
soul.  His  tone  is  conversational.  His 
calm  in  the  face  of  a  blast  of  inner 
emotions  is  as  pitiful  as  the  face  of  a 
woman  tearless  under  great  sorrow. 
The  nervous  hatred  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual has  been  the  motif  of  Avon's 
existence.  It  shadows  his  life  and  his 
confession.  The  ghost  of  his  hatred 
haunts  him,  when  the  object  of  it  dies, 
80  that  fear  and  hate  commingled  tor- 
ture him.  With  a  masterful  restraint 
Robinson  builds  to  his  climax.  Scarce- 
ly ever  does  a  word  or  a  figure  stand 
out  to  clog  the  movement.  It  is  as 
simple  as  death  and  as  poignant.  Slow 
at  first,  then  a  slight  lift  to  terror, 
then  broader  strokes, — 

Though  fear  had  made  an  anvil  of  my  heart 
Where  demons,  for  the  Joy  of  doing  it, 
Were  sledging  death  down  on  it. . . . 

Nowhere  else  can  I  recall  so  brilliant 
a  drawing  of  the  intense  calm  of  a  suf- 
fering neurotic.  Toward  the  last  of 
the  poem,  I  had  the  feeling  constantly 
that  something  was  about  to  break 
through,  there  must  be  an  outrush  of 
quick  words ;  but  it  never  came. 


The  shadowy  glimpse  of  an  uplifted  arm. 
And  a  moon-flash  of  metal.    That  was  all. 


"Avon's  Harvest"  is  less  difiicult 
than  much  of  Robinson,  and  it  is  more 
moving.  He  has  called  it  his  "dime 
novel  in  verse".  Well,  perhaps  it  is  as 
near  the  penny  dreadful  as  he  will 
ever  come.  In  American  literature, 
surely,  there  is  no  more  powerful  dra- 
matic poem. 

A  Lady's  Rfissia 

Had  a  charming  lady  cornered  Em- 
peror Nero,  a  gentleman  who  was,  so 
they  say,  notoriously  a  bad  actor;  had 
she  cornered  him  and  then  fashioned  a 
nice  clay  bust  of  him,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  she  would  have  found  his 
manners  socially  disarming.  Perhaps, 
then,  she  might  have  written  a  diary 
of  her  stay  in  Rome.  It  might  have 
been  most  entertaining.  Nero  prob- 
ably would  have  given  her  a  banquet 
or  two ;  but  the  political  significance  of 
her  papyrus  would  have  been  doubtful, 
don't  you  think?  She  might  have  over- 
looked so  many  little  court  murders. 
Remembering  this,  "Mayfair  to  Mos- 
cow" (Boni  and  Liveright)  is  a  jolly 
story.  Mrs.  Sheridan  is  a  jolly  per- 
son. She  went  to  Russia.  She  saw  the 
Bolshevik  leaders.  She  conquered 
them,  then  she  sculped  them.  But  it  is 
only  a  person  bravely  confident  in  his 
knowledge  of  feminine  psychology  who 
can  attempt  an  opinion  of  the  Soviet 
from  her  reactions.  What  she  really 
thinks,  she  seems  rather  successfully 
to  have  concealed.  The  book,  at  any 
rate,  is  more  romantic  than  most  re- 
cent novels.  Its  flashes  of  humor,  its 
curious  bits  of  character  drawing,  and 
its  breezy  style,  not  only  entertain; 
they  make  one  immediately  want  to 
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meet  Glare  Sheridan.  The  following 
seems  the  most  significant  bit  in  the 
entire  volume.  She  writes  of  her  first 
morning  in  Moscow: 

I  went  out  into  the  Kremlin  grounds  with 
Alexandre,  and  while  he  played  football  with 
Serge  Trotsky  I  sat  among  the  columns  of  the 
Alexander  Memorial  and  indulged  in  a  kaleido- 
scope of  thought.  Serge  is  the  twelve-year-old 
son  of  Trotsky  and  is  a  fine  little  boy  with  a 
broad  chest  and  a  straight  back.  He  looks  like 
the  heir  to  a  throne  in  the  guise  of  a  peasant. 

"They  Went" 

A  personal  pronoutl  and  a  part  of 
the  verb  go  form  a  strangely  color- 
less title  for  this  fanciful  romantic 
novel.  If  James  Branch  Cabell  is  the 
American  Hewlett,  then  Norman 
Douglas  is  the  English  Cabell;  for 
"They  Went"  (Dodd,  Mead)  has  some- 
thing of  the  quaintness  of  "Jurgen", 
together  with  a  more  easily  flowing 
style  and  a  certain  lucidity.  The  story 
of  a  dastardly  young  princess  of  a 
curious  Druidical  country,  who  has  a 
habit  of  killing  her  lovers  and  throw- 
ing them  into  the  Great  Drain,  this 
book  is  probably  a  satire  on  something 
or  other.  Perhaps  Mr.  Douglas  is  tak- 
ing a  crack  at  family  life.  The  hero- 
ine's relations  with  the  King  ^d 
Queen  are  odd.  Perhaps  it  is  love  that 
annoys  him.  Whatever  his  object  of 
contempt  may  be,  thank  heaven  it  is 
not  the  small  town!  His  characters 
are  all  vivid  and  droll — ^his  princess, 
the  drollest.  Now  she  is  a  flashing  fire 
of  tempestuous  desires,  now  a  dreamy 
child,  now  a  wanton  minx.  Maybe  he 
means  her  to  be  woman  incarnate.  If 
so  he  is  a  disillusioned  man.  I  wouldn't 
dare  to  venture  a  guess. 

She  feared  to  lose  her  sway;  to  succumb  to 
the  influence  of  this  one,  or  that  one.  It  was 
fear,  craven  fear  that  turned  her  into  a  tigress. 
None  should  encroach  upon  her  wUl — ^not  even 
the  dearest  of  friends !  For  lovers  were  likely 
to  gain  influence,  to  wax  presumptuous  or  men- 
ncing.     They  must  go.     They  went. . . . 


But,  on  the  other  hand,  and  here  is  a 
nice  problem  in  ethics — 

She  was  a  good  girl.  She  gratified  her  par- 
ents whenever  she  could. 

Let  me  warn  you  against  this  novel 
if  you  are  the  sort  of  person  who  must 
know  the  exact  meaning  of  your  story 
books.  However,  perhaps  you  liked 
fairy  stories  when  you  were  younger, 
or  perhaps  you  are  still  young.  It's  a 
gorgeous  piece  of  fooling. 

Of  Children's  Courts 

If  you  have  ever  spent  a  morning  in 
a  children's  court,  you  know  that  it  is 
a  place  to  learn  much  bitterness  in  a 
short  time.  There  is  no  scene  that  so 
drags  out  the  emotions  as  such  a  court 
in  New  York  City  of  a  busy  morning. 
A  child  liar,  a  child  bandit,  a  child 
thief — ^true,  there  is  something  ro- 
mantic about  such  precocity;  such 
children  in  our  own  homes  are  the  vex- 
ing problem  of  a  day.  On  the  streets, 
they  become  criminal.  Judge  Hoyt  is 
an  experienced  and  a  kindly  judge  of 
children.  In  his  ''Quicksands  of 
Youth"  (Scribner)  he  has  told  vividly 
of  boys  who  would  be  Mexican  rob- 
bers, of  girls  who  will  bob  their  hair 
in  spite  of  parents  and  courts,  of  neg- 
lected children,  of  neglected  parents 
even.  It  is  a  fine  story  of  young  en- 
thusiasms gone  wrong.  There  is  hu- 
mor, pathos,  and  an  understanding  of 
the  psychology  of  city  streets.  Some- 
times I  stop  to  watch  a  group  of  boys 
burning  boxes  on  the  East  Side,  and 
wonder  what  each  one  is  thinking  and 
planning  to  do  with  his  life.  Having 
read  Judge  Hoyt's  book,  I  will  be  able 
better  to  speculate.  Some  will  find 
this  record  sentimental.  They  will  be 
those  who  do  not  like  boys — or  who  do 
not  understand  sentiment. 
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MR.  LANSING'S  APOLOGIA 
By  Maurice  Francis  Egan 

AS  an  historical  document,  this  vol- 
^ume  is  priceless;  as  an  illumina- 
tion of  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson's  psychol- 
ogy»  it  is  scarcely  so  valuable  though 
it  has  some  value  in  that  respect,  too ; 
as  an  apologia  for  Mr.  Lansing's 
course  during  the  Peace  Conference, 
it  is  most  enlightening. 

No  man  who  came  in  contact  with 
Mr.  Lansing  during  his  tenure  of  of- 
fice can  think  of  him — if  he  thinks 
justly — ^without  esteem  and  even  af- 
fection. It  hardly  required  the  testi- 
mony of  this  volume  to  show  that  Mr. 
Lansing's  principal  defect  was  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  himself,  of  modesty  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Wilson  which  al- 
most amounted  to  humility,  and  a  dif- 
fidence in  his  power  of  initiative; 
which  is  amazing  in  these  times  in  a 
man  whose  natural  talents,  unusual 
training,  and  stimulating  environment 
had  prepared  him  to  be  an  ideal  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

After  John  Bassett  Moore  was  re- 
lieved of  his  duties,  much  to  the  regret 
of  every  thoughtful  man  who  had  the 
interest  of  his  country  at  heart,  the 
regret  and  fear  were  somewhat  sub- 
dued when  Mr.  Bryan  logically  dis- 
appeared and  Mr.  Lansing  vaulted  into 
the  saddle.  Notwithstanding  the 
ideals  and  matchless  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  he  was  a  deplorable  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  country  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief  and  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  hope  when  Mr.  Lansing  took 
the  reins.  But  during  the  days  that 
followed  these  who  had  the  greatest 
reason  to  expect  most  from  Mr.  Lan- 


sing— ^knowing  him — were  forced  to 
give  an  unwilling  assent  to  the  ban 
mot  of  a  very  distinguished  diner-out 
in  Washington.  The  conversation  had 
turned  on  the  tendency  of  certain 
English  families  to  spell  their  names 
one  way  and  to  pronounce  them  in  an- 
other. "But,"  retorted  one  of  the  at- 
taches of  the  British  Embassy,  now 
"recalled",  "you  have  the  same  custom 
in  the  United  States.  Everybody 
spells  the  name  of  your  Secretary  of 
State  L-e-n-s-t-n^flr,  and  everybody 
pronounces  it  House." 

Really,  true  democrats  were  delight- 
ed by  the  way  in  which  President  Wil- 
son disregarded  unwritten  laws  and 
fixed  traditions.  The  sacred  diplo- 
matic protocol  seemed  in  his  eyes  to 
amount  to  nothing.  In  fact,  if  there 
is  a  higher  law  for  officials,  Mr.  Wil- 
son became  a  most  brilliant  and  au- 
dacious observer  of  this  law;  and  the 
higher  law  evidently  meant  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  to  be  only  an 
echo  of  the  opinions  and  decisions  of 
the  President  himself.  From  this 
book,  we  gather  that  Mr.  Lansing  so 
fully  believed  in  the  official  overlord- 
ship  of  the  President  that  he  felt  he 
had  no  resource  except  to  act  in  this 
capacity.  The  supposition  of  some  of 
the  reviewers  that  Mr.  Lansing  held 
his  place,  under  a  temptation  to  re- 
sign which  few  men  could  resist,  be- 
cause he  merely  wanted  to  hold  ofiice, 
is  untenable.  Mr.  Lansing's  frank- 
ness in  his  descriptions  of  his  rela- 
tions with  the  President  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  this,  and  his  previous  char- 
acter ought  to  cause  it  to  be  rejected 
with  indignation. 

Mr.  Lansing,  in  being  summarily 
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dismissed  by  the  President,  suffered 
no  adversity.  In  fact,  down  to  the 
period  of  his  enforced  resignation,  he 
had  been  losing  ground  in  the  estima- 
tion of  some  of  his  best  friends  by 
what  seemed  to  be  an  almost  servile 
attitude  to  a  President  whose  sheer 
strength  of  mind  and  fimmess  seemed 
to  hsrpnotize  him.  Suddenly  Mr.  Wil- 
son struck,  and  Mr.  Lansing  at  once 
became  a  popular  hero,  for  our  ex- 
President,  however  great  future  his- 
tory may  name  him,  has  never  been 
noted  for  tact  in  his  public  actions. 
But  tact  was  never  a  quality  of  emi- 
nent reformers.  Savonarola  and  Mar- 
tin Luther  and  John  Brown  and 
Napoleon  Bonaparte — ^who  made  uni- 
versal war  in  order  that  he  might 
make  universal  peace — ^were  not  noted 
for  tact;  however,  that  is  another 
story. 

Mr.  Lansing,  then,  owes  Mr.  Wilson 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  for  had  it 
not  been  for  the  President's  startling 
coup,  Mr.  Lansing  would  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  write  this  apologia  or 
to  explain  why  he  permitted  himself 
to  be  silent  in  circumstances  under 
which  no  patriot  could  have  been  silent 
or  supine  without  the  best  of  reasons. 
Mr.  Lansing  gives  these  reasons — 
reasons  which  do  credit  to  his  power 
of  self-sacrifice,  to  the  qualities  of 
his  heart,  rather  than  to  his  dignity 
or  self-respect.  He  shows  that  in  the 
hope  of  ending  the  war  by  the  procla- 
mation of  peace,  he  was  willing  to 
stifle  his  sincerest  convictions,  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  a  place  which  in  ordinary 
circumstances  he  would  have  given  up 
long  before  he  was  ''delicately"  frozen 
out,  and  to  leave  his  motives  and  char- 
acter to  be  misunderstood  by  those 
who  had  hitherto  had  most  reason  to 
admire  him. 

The  following  paragraph  shows  very 
clearly  what  Mr.  Lansing's  estimates 


of  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
President  and  his  duties  were.  He 
says,  on  page  6 : 

Before  beginning  a  redUl  of  the  reUtloni 
existing  between  President  Wilson  and  myself 
during  the  Paris  Conference,  I  wish  to  state, 
and  to  emphasise  the  statement,  that  I  was 
neTcr  for  a  moment  unmindful  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  confides  to  the 
President  the  absolute  right  of  conducting  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  Republic,  and  that  It 
is  the  duty  of  a  Commiuloner  to  foUow  the 
President's  instructions  in  the  negotiation  of 
a  treaty.  Many  Americans,  some  of  whom  are 
national  legislators  and  solicitous  about  the 
Constitution,  seem  to  have  Ignored  or  to  have 
forgotten  this  delegation  of  exclusive  authority, 
with  the  result  that  they  have  condemned  the 
President  in  intemperate  language  for  exer- 
cising this  executive  right.  As  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Wilson  exercised  it  in 
directing  the  negotiations  at  Paris  IndlTldual 
opinions  may  differ,  but  as  to  the  legality  of  his 
conduct  there  ought  to  be  but  one  mind.  From 
first  to  last  he  acted  entirely  within  his  con- 
stitutional powers  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  duties  of  a  diplomatic  representative 
commissioned  by  the  President  and  given  fuU 
power  to  negotiate  a  treaty  are,  in  addition  to 
the  formal  carrying  out  of  his  instructions, 
two-fold,  namely,  to  advise  the  President  dur- 
ing the  negotiation  of  his  views  as  to  the  wise 
course  to  be  adopted,  and  to  prevent  the  Presi- 
dent, in  so  far  as  possible,  from  taking  any 
step  in  the  proceedings  which  may  Impair  the 
rights  of  his  country  or  may  be  injurious  to 
its  interests.  These  duties,  in  my  opinion,  are 
equally  imperative  whether  the  President  di- 
rects the  negotiations  through  written  instruc- 
tions issuing  from  the  White  House  or  con- 
ducts them  in  person.  For  an  American 
plenipotentiary  to  remain  sUent,  and  by  his 
silence  to  give  the  impression  that  he  approves 
a  course  of  action  which  he  in  fact  believes  to 
be  wrong  in  principle  or  contrary  to  good 
policy,  constitutes  a  faUure  to  perform  his  fuU 
duty  to  the  President  and  to  the  country.  It 
is  his  duty  to  speak  and  to  speak  frankly  and 
plainly. 

When  President  Wilson  proposed  to 
go  abroad  some  of  his  best  friends 
realized  the  danger  of  such  a  proce- 
dure, and  some  of  the  best  friends  of 
Mr.  Lansing  wondered  why  a  man  so 
versed  in  diplomatic  usage,  with  a 
wide  experience  of  the  workings  of 
the  minds  of  foreign  statesmen,  should 
not  have  objected  to  it.  In  the  drst 
place.  President  Wilson  was  in  the 
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estimation  of  all  Europe  and  the  na- 
tions east  of  Europe,  the  ruler  of  a 
great  nation.  It  was  impossible  for 
them  to  distinguish  his  character  as 
a  man  from  his  tremendous  position 
as  a  democratic  monarch.  He  was  the 
equal  of  kings;  but  when  he  put  him- 
self at  the  peace  table  as  the  peer  of 
prime  ministers  and  secretaries  of 
state,  he  lost  prestige  at  once  and 
added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  negotia- 
tions. Mr.  Lansing  tells  us  that  he 
had  even  a  more  cogent  reason  against 
the  President's  appearing  at  the  peace 
table,  which  he  made  plain  to  the 
President  himself;  and  this  frankness 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  was  the 
beginning  of  that  rift  in  the  lute 
which  by  and  by  made  the  accordant 
music  mute.  It  became  evident  that 
the  President  was  willing  to  play  a 
duet  with  his  Secretary,  but  he  was 
unwilling  to  permit  that  Secretary  to 
perform  his  own  part;  he  must  play 
in  unison,  or  not  play  at  all.  Through- 
out all  these  intensely  interesting 
pages,  one  finds  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Peace  Commissioner  kept 
close  to  his  idea  of  duty,  which  was  to 
present  his  objections  to  the  Presi- 
dent's course,  and  then  leave  the  mat- 
er to  the  President's  will. 

Whether  we  agree  that  Mr.  Lan- 
sing's idea  of  his  duty  was  a  correct 
one  or  not,  we  must  admit  that  he  was 
thoroughly  consistent.  Pius  VII  at 
Fontainebleau,  groaning  under  the 
domination  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
signing  a  Concordat  which  he  believed 
carried  him  very  close  to  the  mouth  of 
Purgatory,  at  least,  was  not  more  a 
martyr  to  duty  as  he  conceived  it  than 
Mr.  Lansing.  This  is  a  very  serious 
book;  but  there  is  one  humorous 
touch  in  it,  and  that  is  in  the  passage 
which  describes  how  the  President  de- 
prived his  Commissioner  of  the  power 
of  making  an  important  and  seem- 


ingly essential  movement  by  simply 
pigeon-holing  Mr.  Lansing's  carefully 
prepared  document.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible that  the  President  chuckled  a 
little  over  this  himself;  but  it  is  quite 
sure  that  Mr.  Lansing,  whose  legal 
temperament  stood  very  much  in  the 
way  of  his  understanding  of  the 
President's  character,  did  not  hear  the 
chuckle. 

In  this  brief  review,  it  is  impossible 
to  analyze  or  to  point  out  some  of  the 
most  important  and  unusually  inter- 
esting passages.  On  the  other  hand, 
too  much  quotation  might  spoil  the 
appetite  of  the  reader  for  the  book 
itself;  and  it  is  not  only  historically 
indispensable,  but  a  very  human  docu- 
ment— the  very  attempt  at  self-control 
and  gentlemanly  reserve  which  Mr. 
Lansing  makes  causes  it  to  be  all  the 
more  delightfully  human. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  Bullitt's  revela- 
tion was  somewhat  exaggerated,  but 
that  it  was  not  far  from  expressing 
Mr.  Lansing's  real  attitude  toward  the 
Covenant.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  detested  diplomatic 
secrecy,  but  that  he  regarded  Mr.  Bul- 
litt's frankness  with  grief  and  horror. 
This  incident  has  the  effect  on  the  old- 
fashioned  diplomatic  mind  of  forcing 
it  back  to  its  belief  that  diplomatic 
secrecy,  within  limits,  is  after  all  the 
better  part  of  discretion. 

Mr.  Lansing  held  that  no  Treaty  of 
Peace  could  be  effective — if  wars  were 
to  be  avoided,  and  those  ideals  upheld 
for  which  President  Wilson  stood  so 
staunchly — unless  the  three  doctrines 
of  '*hands  oflf",  "the  open  door",  and 
"publicity"  were  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  treaty.  Mr.  Lansing  tells  us 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  President 
gradually  gave  up  his  highest  ideals, 
under  European  pressure;  and  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  step  in  this  retro- 
gression against  which  the  Secretary 
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of  State  and  the  Peace  Commissioner 
did  not  protest,  sometimes  mildly,  but 
always  earnestly. 

It  seems  from  the  testimony  of  this 
volume  that  the  President  did  recede 
and  make  concessions  from  the  essence 
of  the  Fourteen  Points ;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Mr.  Lansing  made, 
in  principle,  very  great  concessions  to 
the  President;  and  reluctantly  we  are 
almost  forced  to  believe  that  Mr.  Lan- 
sing sometimes  held  that  the  end 
justified  the  means.  On  every  point, 
however,  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Lansing 
always  thought  right,  and  that  he 
looked  on  every  concession  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  Lloyd  George  or  Q§- 
menceau  as  a  step  toward  the  creation 
of  an  Allied  autocracy.  The  world, 
however,  would  never  have  known  the 
real  views  of  Mr.  Lansing,  if  the 
famous  letter  of  the  President  had  not 
forced  him  to  explain  the  reason  for 
his  silence. 

Miss  Agnes  Repplier,  the  first 
American  essayist,  once  gave  a  list  of 
the  good  books  that  "hindered"  her. 
The  unimaginative  might  put  this  vol- 
ume among  them.  If  one  takes  its 
statements  literally,  one  might  con- 
clude that  that  very  clever  and  cyni- 
cal German  diplomatist.  Count  Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau,  acted  in  the  interest  of 
the  world  when  he  haughtily  refused 
to  sign  the  terms  offered  by  the  Allies, 
if  they  included  the  interpretation  of 
the  clauses  of  the  League  of  Nations 
which  Mr.  Lansing  puts  upon  them! 
But  no  exponent  of  popular  opinion 
today  would  acclaim  Uie  audacious 
Count  Rantzau  as  a  disciple  of  that 
democracy  which  Mr.  Lansing  seems 
to  think  Dr.  Wilson  outraged  at  almost 
every  step  in  the  progress  of  the  ne- 
gotiations in  France! 


The  Peace  Negotiations,  A  Personal  Narra- 
tive. Bj  Robert  Lansing.  Honghton  MUnin 
Co. 


AN  ENGLISHMAN  TURNS  AN 
AMERICAN  TRICK 

By  Maxwell  Stxuthers  Burt 

AS  a  rule  Englishmen  do  not  write 
.short  stories.  As  a  rule  when 
they  do»  the  reader,  if  he  or  she  be  an 
American  short  story  writer,  is  both 
elated  and  depressed  by  the  result — 
elated  as  a  spectator,  depressed  as  an 
American. 

It  does  not  seem  quite  fair  that  a 
nation  professing  not  to  do  a  thing 
should  do  it  none  the  less  with  such 
ease,  such  distinction,  and  such  intui- 
tion— for  in  many  cases  it  can  hardly 
be  more  than  that — of  a  difficult  art. 
You  have  the  impression  as  always  of 
a  thick  background,  of  a  sense  of 
values  achieved  not  by  any  formal 
training  but  assimilated  by  passage 
through  a  life  where  an  appreciation 
of  values  is  as  constant  and  uncon- 
scious as  the  drawing  in  and  letting  out 
of  breath.  In  contradistinction  to  this 
one  remembers  the  heart-rending 
self-education  through  which  every 
American,  no  matter  what  his  acci- 
dental opportunities  may  be,  has  to 
put  himself  before  he  possesses  the 
slightest  intimacy  with  his  profession, 
no  matter  what  that  profession  is. 
America  is  cluttered  with  false  starts ; 
each  new  generation  makes  its  own. 
Yet  in  the  very  lack  of  facility  of  the 
American  and  in  the  inevitable  gaps 
in  his  training  and  knowledge,  there 
lies  a  hope. 

Take  Mr.  Nevinson  as  an  example 
of  the  brilliant  Englishman.  He  is  not 
a  short  story  writer;  he  is  a  war 
correspondent,  a  journalist,  and,  if 
anything  in  imaginative  literature,  an 
essayist.  Yet  in  this  last  book  of 
stories,  "Original  Sinners'',  his  fourth 
similar  collection, — ^written,  as  one 
must  imagine,  and  as  he  himself  says 
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in  the  introduction,  at  intervals  in  a 
very  busy  life, — ^he  shows  a  complete, 
almost  amused  virtuosity.  It  is  that 
delightful  completeness,  the  English 
amateur  spirit  at  its  best — ^the  ability 
to  do  almost  any  accidental,  suddenly 
tuming-up  job  charmingly  and,  in  a 
certain  sense  (the  one  of  form  per- 
haps more  than  anything  else),  better 
than  any  other  people  save  the  French. 
The  English  appreciate  with  extraor- 
dinary clarity  the  fact  that  a  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points.  This  has  conquered  the 
world.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
it  can  keep  it  conquered  now  that 
other,  more  turgid,  more  restless  and 
less  complacent  peoples  are  abroad. 

Like  a  good  many  other  English 
short  stories,  Mr.  Nevinson's  give 
the  reader  none  of  the  shirt-sleeved 
feeling  received  from  the  bemused 
Russian  and  the  equally  bemused 
(though  he  will  never  admit  it),  as- 
piring, and — not  to  make  a  bad  as- 
sonance— ^perspiring  American.  Not 
that  short  stories  should  primarily 
have  anything  to  do  with  shirt  sleeves. 
(Heaven  forbid!  We  in  this  country 
especially  suffer  from  that  theory.) 
As  a  rule  the  best  stories  don't.  They 
may  even  deal  with  kings,  but  the 
reader  should  have  always  the  un- 
easy sense,  the  Gallic  sense — ^the 
French  never  overlook  this  fact — ^that 
under  the  coronation  robe  lies  the 
wrinkled  unplacidity  of  a  union  suit. 
The  American  does  one  of  two  things. 
Either  he  deliberately  shuts  his  eyes 
to  the  union  suit  and  turns  to  our  well- 
known  "chocolate  sundae"  school,  or  he 
becomes  enchanted  with  the  union  suit 
and  writes  what  the  London  "Times" 
calls  "another  serious,  well-intentioned 
American  novel".  But  in  either  case, 
no  matter  how  discouraging  the  imme- 
diate fruits  may  be,  there  is  dissatis- 
faction— suppressed    or    spoken;     in 


either  case  there  is  for  those  who  wish 
to  discern  it,  an  edge. 

I  am  well  aware  that  all  this  may 
seem  to  those  who  read  Mr.  Nevinson's 
stories — and  I  hope  there  will  be  many 
who  do— the  most  absurd  of  para- 
doxes; for  here  is  a  man  who  is 
nothing  if  not  sardonic,  consistently 
cynical,  smiling  knowingly  at  the 
absurd  pretensions  of  emperors  and 
statesmen,  and  humanity  as  a  whole. 
Indeed  the  central  idea  of  the  whole 
book  is  the  by  no  means  gentle  one 
that  far  from  expecting  virtue  we 
should  be  overwhelmed  with  joy  when 
its  seldom-seen  apparition  flits  across 
the  dark  stage  of  life.  But,  as  is  the 
case  with  so  many  English  stories,  one 
has  the  impression  that  the  author 
himself  is  too  remote,  a  little  too  cool; 
a  little  too  aware  that  he  himself  is  an 
English  gentleman  and  so  by  some 
mystic  infallibility  removed  from  the 
temptations  under  which  his  charac- 
ters labor. 

There  is  Nero,  in  "Qualis  Artifex", 
mad,  debauched,  who  yet  suffers  the 
torments  of  an  artist  and  exhibits  the 
insane  courage  of  that  unfortunate 
species.  There  is  Diocletian  in  self- 
imposed  exile,  a  fine,  mistaken,  un- 
wittingly cruel  man.  There  is  Clark- 
son,  the  rising  politician,  who  sees  his 
own  hidden  life  acted  before  him  on 
the  stage;  and,  above  all,  Pongo,  the 
intelligent  ape,  who  attempts  to  live 
like  a  man  and  so  ends  by  becoming  a 
drunkard.  These  stories  are  very 
beautiful,  very  sad,  very  disillusioned ; 
and  yet  in  all  of  them,  curiously 
enough,  the  only  character  who  wrings 
your  heart  is  Pongo  the  ape,  save  pos- 
sibly the  woman  in  "A  Transformation 
Scene".  Read  them  and  see  for  your- 
self.   Perhaps  I  am  too  fond  of  apes. 


Original  Sinners.     By   Henrj  W.   Nevinson. 
B.  W.  Huebscb. 
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ILLUSTRATION  THEN  AND  NOW 
By  Frank  Weitenkampf 

JO"  PENNELL  has  issued  a  new 
edition  of  bis  "Pen  Drawing".  Arec- 
ord  of  past  performances  in  a  medium 
which  has  ever  been  attractive  to  the 
artist,  peppered  with  outcries  against 
the  parlous  state  of  the  art  todi^r.  A 
piece  of  reminiscential  writing  which 
recalls  the  fact  that  once  upon  a  time 
we  had  a  group  of  American  pen  ar- 
tists, illustrators  of  books  and  maga- 
zines, whose  work  was  noteworthy, 
and  in  more  than  one  case  distin- 
guished. 

In  the  eighteen-eighties  and  nineties 
we  had  E.  A.  Abbey,  whose  line  was 
lightly  caressing  and  ingratiating ; 
C.  S.  Reinhart,  who  contrasted  by 
forceful  directness;  Robert  Blum, 
brilliantly  Fortuny-like;  Alfred  Bren- 
oan,  master  of  the  pen,  and  of  an 
Insinuating  whimsicality;  R.  Birch, 
who  combined  charm  and  sweetness 
with  artistic  sense.  And  yet  more :  A. 
B.  Frost,  H.  F.  Famy,  Harry  Fenn, 
Howard  Pyle,  Wyatt  Eaton,  G.  W. 
Edwards,  F.  H.  Lungren,  C.  Graham, 
E.  W.  Kemble,  Henry  McCarter,  H.  D. 
Nichols;  those  still-life  specialists  0. 
H.  Bacher  and  W.  H.  Drake— and 
Pennell  himself.  Perhaps  the  memory 
of  those  times  helps  to  increase  our 
author's  pessimism  regarding  the 
present  and  the  future.  Yet,  if  he 
witnesses  a  receding  wave,  we  may 
optimistically  hope  for  an  incoming 
roller.  At  all  events,  C.  D.  Gibson, 
Birch,  and  others  are  still  true  to  their 
old  love,  the  pen.  W.  J.  Duncan  swears 
by  it  and  writes  of  It.  And  there  are 
Jlagg,  Lowell,  F.  Richardson,  Frank- 
lin Booth,  the  last  one  extraordinarily 
clever  in  imitating  wood  engraving 
(why  not  let  pen  and  ink  rest  on  its 
own  worth?).  Furthermore,  in  a  re- 
cent    announcement    of    change     In 


editorship  of  a  well-known  magazine, 
it  was  stated  that  the  illustrations 
would  henceforth  be  entirely  in  pen 
and  ink.  The  medium  Is  used,  too, 
and  often  well  used,  in  advertis- 
ing, a  field  in  which  our  art  quite 
naturally  is  beginning  to  find  signifi- 
cant expression.  And  abroad?  It  is 
noteworthy  that  in  the  special  number 
of  "The  Studio"  for  1914,  on  "Modem 
Book  lUustratora"  (limited  to  British 
work),  an  exceedingly  small  propor- 
tion of  the  drawings  reproduced  was 
in  wash,  all  the  rest  in  line.  And  of 
the  latter,  a  great  majority  was  in 
pen  and  ink. 

No,  the  art  is  not  quite  dead  yet.  If 
the  critic  with  the  highest  standards 
may  fail  to  find  artists  of  the  very  best 
type  to  measure  up  to  those  of  other 
days,  is  not  that  a  complaint  uttered 
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as  well  in  regard  to  other  specialties 
in  art  and  literature?  May  Uiere  not 
be  here,  too,  that  rise  in  the  level  of 
general  attainment,  rather  than  the 
outstanding  individual  ?  Here's  chance 
for  speculation. 

Pen  and  ink  is  truly  an  "exacting 
art".    In  our  book  illustration,  the 
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half-tone  is,  indeed,  responsible  for 
the  possibility  of  wash  work  which  ex- 
emplifies the  fact  that  here  the  artist 
need  not  necessarily  produce  as  defi- 
nite rendition  of  form  as  in  the  days 
when  the  drawing  bad  to  be  put  on  the 
wood  block  with  pen  or  pencil.  But 
was  there  not  also  much  poor  pen  draw- 
ing in  the  old  days?  Naturally,  it  is 
the  best  that  has  lived,  and  the  sur- 
viving best,  in  such  a  case,  is  apt  to 
shed  its  glamour  over  all  of  the  "good 
old  days". 

In  certain  kinds  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  illustration  there  has  been 
in  recent  years  a  tendency  toward  the 
crayon,  with  a  background  reminis* 
cence  of  Daumier  and  the  lithographic 
process.  "The  chalk  is  easier  than  the 
pen,"  SEQrs  our  author.  He  has  used 
them  both  and  ought  to  know.  True, 
this  is  the  time  of  the  "easy  way",  and 
it  may  indeed  be  that  the  soft,  creamy 
indistinctness  of  which  the  pliable 
crayon  is  capable  may  have  attracted 
some  artists  more  than  the  pen,  with 
ita  line  of  trenchant  deflniteness,  be  it 
ever  so  fine,  which  imposes  definite- 


ness  on  him  who  uses  it.  And  yet, 
after  all — is  any  art  "easy"  ?  The 
crayon  drawing  done  as  an  "easy 
proposition"  will  betray  the  weakness 
of  its  origin.  As  to  comparative  "plia- 
bility",— the  pen  is  mui^  less  obvious- 
ly flexible  than  the  crayon.  But  just 
turn  over  the  pages  of  this  book  of 
Pennell's,  and  see  how  the  iirm,  clean- 
cut  pen  stroke  may  move  in  the  most 
precise  and  rigid  lines  or  the  airiest 
curves ;  in  massive  heaviness  or  with 
a  lightly  caressing,  modeling  touch; 
closely  drawn  into  tones  or  in  the 
lightest  outlines;  in  conventionalized 
cross-hatchings  that  show  a  satisfac- 
tion in  clean  line  production,  and  in 
an  untrammeled  mingling  of  lines  lost 
in  a  general  effect  of  tone.  A  wonder- 
ful gamut  of  most  varied  possibilities. 
Another  illustration  of  the  old  truth 
that  the  master  will  ever  do  his  part 
within  the  limits  of  his  medium,  will 
find  his  opportunities  within  the  same 
limits  which  the  incompetent  feels  as 
a  restriction. 

Into  such  paths  and  bypaths  of  the 
subject  one  is  led  quite  naturally  by 
the  stimulus  of  the  illustrations  in 
this  book.  Illustrations  "not  printed 
on  the  shiny,  coated  paper  deemed 
necessary  in  the  United  States",  s^s 
the  preface,  and  well  selected — al- 
though one  may  profitably  exercise 
one's  prerogative  by  occasionally  sub- 
stituting a  personal  choice.  Quite  con- 
ceivably will  that  be  exercised,  espe- 
cially, perhaps,  in  the  case  of  contem- 
porary articles,  for  one  hears  not  a 
little  criticism  of  the  book  on  the 
score  of  omission.  However,  it  is  still 
in  the  numerous  illustrations,  pre- 
senting nearly  260  artistic  person- 
alities, with  pithy  comments  by  the 
author,  that  the  student  and  artist  (in 
any  field)  will  find  the  greatest  value 
of  this  book,  in  connection  with  the 
chapters  on  technique.    Rif^tly  used. 
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these  pictures  (including  studies  by 
painters  as  well  ais  drawings  distinct- 
ly made  for  reproduction)  are  a  veri- 
table mine  of  inf  ormation,  suggestion, 
and  inspiration.  Subject,  of  course,  to 
the  old  truth,  emphasized  again  by 
Mr.  Pennell,  that  we  are  living  in  the 
present,  with  its  opportunities,  needs, 
desires,  ideas,  and  ideals,  and  that  dull 
copying  of  the  past  won't  do,  though 
we  profit  by  its  achievements. 

In  the  present  age  of  photomechani- 
cal processes,  we  have  facilities  for 
reproducing  pen  drawings  with  a 
speed,  and  an  ease  in  facsimile  render- 
ing of  delicate  effects  or  the  freest 
cross-hatching,  either  impossible  to 
the  wood  engraver  of  old,  or  attain- 
able only  by  long  toil.  It  is  with  these 
processes  in  view  that  Pennell  writes. 
He  writes,  too,  with  an  ever-present 
appreciation  of  the  close  connection 
between  line  drawing  and  printing 
type  in  book  decoration.  This  neces- 
sary insistence  on  the  essential  har- 
mony between  the  type  page  and  the 
illustration  or  decoration,  so  that  a 
book  forms  a  well-planned  entity, 
brings  the  present  volume  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  lover  of  well-made  books. 
For  the  general  reader,  again,  there  is 
in  these  pictures  presented  by  Pennell 
a  rich  store  of  literary  association  and 
reminiscence,  incidental  but  none  the 
less  effective. 

As  for  the  rest,  what  if  the  author 
at  times  may  irritate,  or  if  there  be 
occasionally  looseness  of  statement,  or 
if  the  reiterated  railings  at  conditions 
today  seem  to  scatter  into  querulous- 
ness  a  force  which  one  might  prefer 
delivered  with  a  few  strong  blows? 
All  of  this  may  be  eliminated  and  yet 
leave  the  main  purpose  and  usefulness 
of  the  book  untouched. 


Pen    Drawing  and    Pen    Draaghttmen.      Bj 
Joseph  Pennell.    The  Macmillan  Co. 
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WRITER 

By  John  C.  Brownell 

r[ERE  are  hundreds  of  books  on 
the  art  of  sailing  boats,  but  never 
a  sailor  has  been  made  by  any  of  them. 
Practical  experience,  the  old  salt  will 
tell  you,  is  the  only  real  teacher.  The 
old  salt  is  perfectly  right,  but  the 
young  sailor  may  learn  many  valuable 
things  from  the  careful  reading  of 
books  on  sailing  that  are  written  by 
men  who  love  the  great  sport  and  who 
earnestly  desire  that  the  amateur  may 
profit  by  their  experience. 

Many  volumes  have  been  written  on 
the  art  of  play  building.  They  have 
undoubtedly  helped  the  eager  student 
thirsting  for  tadmical  knowledge  of 
his  chosen  craft,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  successful  playwright  exists 
who  would  care  to  state  that  through 
the  reading  of  books  he  or  she  gained 
sufficient  skill  to  turn  out  a  successful 
play.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  learned 
their  art  in  the  theatre  and  in  con- 
stant study  of  human  nature. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  great 
army  of  would-be  writers  has  been 
flooding  the  motion  picture  studios 
with  photoplays.  In  the  hope  that  at 
least  one  out  of  every  hundred  re- 
ceived may  contain  a  new,  practical, 
and  cleverly  developed  idea,  every 
studio  maintains  a  corps  of  expert 
readers  who  are  instructed  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  every  manu- 
script received  through  the  mails.  If 
but  one  out  of  a  hundred  read  proves 
available,  the  time  and  money  spent  is 
considered  a  profitable  investment,  for 
the  demand  for  good  stories  is  greater 
than  the  supply. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  amateur  scenario 
writers  of  today  have  studied  books 
on  the  subject.    Technically,  a  great 
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many  of  the  scenarios  received  show 
careful  study.  But  most  of  them  lack 
inspiration  and  originality.  The  writ- 
ers have  failed  to  make  living,  breath- 
ing human  beings  of  their  characters. 
In  ''Scenario  Writing  Today",  the  lat- 
est and  one  of  the  best  books  on  the 
subject,  Grace  I^tton  says:  "If  you 
can't  take  your  characters  to  your 
heart  and  make  living  creatures  of 
them,  they  will  not  strike  the  note  of 
sympathy  when  they  come  to  stand 
before  your  public." 

Miss  Lytton's  book  contains  real  in- 
spiration for  the  amateur  writers.  It 
is  more  than  a  practical  guide,  and  all 
writers  both  amateur  and  professional 
may  profit  by  a  reading  of  it. 


Scenario  Writing  Today.     By  Grace  Lytton. 
Hougbton  Mifflin  Co. 


POLITE  SATIRE  AT  ITS  BEST 
By  James  L.  Ford 

THE  reviewer  of  eicperience  knows 
how  to  distinguish  between  au- 
thors who  make  him  laugh  vnth  them 
and  those  at  whom  he  laughs  because 
of  their  ignorance,  or  presumption,  or 
both.  There  are  also  those  who  are 
so  dull  and  commonplace  that  the  per- 
functory commendation  accorded  to 
them  by  ancient  custom  is  written  be- 
tween yawns.  But  once  in  a  decade 
there  appears  a  volume  of  satire  so 
fine  that  it  arouses  the  reviewer's  envy 
and  makes  him  curse  the  author  for 
writing  it  and  himself  for  not  having 
written  it.  I  confess  that  I  have 
found  in  that  inexcusable  envy  the  un- 
failing acid  test  of  the  highest  merit; 
and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
heartiest  praise  that  I  have  ever  be- 
stowed has  been  prompted  by  the 
meanest  jealousy. 


Not  until  I  read  "Queen  Lucia"  did 
I  realize  how  much  of  this  detestable 
quality  lay  hidden  in  my  nature;  it 
was  only  by  resolutely  trampling  it 
down  that  I  could  bring  myself  to  the 
point  of  recommending  the  story  to 
my  friends.  This  generous  act 
quickly  brought  its  own  reward,  for  I 
learned  to  my  great  delight  that  the 
book  was  not  widely  known,  though 
those  who  had  read  it  at  my  advice 
thanked  me  for  the  delightful  enter- 
tainment I  had  afforded  them.  Then 
the  nobler  instincts  that  underlie  my 
meaner  qualities  came  bubbling  up 
into  my  breast,  and  I  asked  the  editor 
of  The  Bookman  to  allow  me  to  write 
what  I  honestly  think  of  this,  the  best 
of  E.  F.  Benson's  works. 

Bret  Harte's  mining-camp  world  of 
sentimental  gamblers  and  noble-heart- 
ed scoundrels  was  the  creation  of  his 
own  imagination,  fashioned  with  such 
sympathy — no  less  effective  because 
misplaced — ^that  we  accepted  as  true 
a  portrayal  that  the  dwellers  in  Roar- 
ing Camp  and  Poker  Flat  would  have 
laughed  at.  Mr.  Benson  has  given  us 
a  world  in  which  no  trace  of  his  own 
handiwork  is  visible;  a  world  created 
by  its  own  inhabitants  and  one  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  mirth  of  everyone 
except  themselves.  Satire  can  attain 
no  greater  height  than  this. 

"Queen  Lucia"  is  a  comedy  of  sham 
culture,  and  its  pages  are  brightened 
by  the  logical  exposures  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  bluff  and  pretense  in 
which  that  culture  finds  ready  expres- 
sion. The  scenes  are  laid  in  a  fake 
Elizabethan  village  called  Riseholme, 
that  might  have  been  suggested  by 
England's  Broadway,  where  have 
dwelt  Frank  Millet,  E.  A.  Abbey,  and 
Mary  Anderson  Navarro;  but  Rise- 
holme  contains  no  such  talent  as 
theirs.  With  its  sham  seventeenth 
century  doors  and  windows  and  Shake- 
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spearian  flower  beds,  it  affords  a  fit- 
ting background  to  a  community  of 
unconscious  fakes. 

The  dominant  figure  of  this  delight- 
ful comedy  of  artificiality,  is  Lucia, 
the  wife  of  Philip  Lucas,  a  poetaster 
with  "a  firm  grasp  on  the  obvious". 
The  harmless  ascetic  yearnings  with 
which  Philip  and  his  wife  entered 
upon  the  wedded  state  have  long 
since  hardened  into  a  pose  so  dur- 
able that  now  they  have  ceased  even 
to  try  to  shake  it  off.  They  have  a 
meagre  stock  of  Italian  words,  about 
twenty  in  number  (not  twenty  apiece 
— the  same  twenty  serves  both),  from 
which  lexicon  they  draw  such  terms  as 
mio  caro  and  mta  cara;  and  by  the  deft 
use  of  these  they  contrive  to  maintain 
the  illusion  of  linguistic  proficiency. 
When  the  weather  permits  the  oi>en- 
ing  of  the  windows,  the  music  of  the 
first  movement  of  Beethoven's  "Moon- 
light Sonata"  greets  the  ears  of  the 
passers-by — ^but  only  that  of  the  first 
movement,  for  Lucia  knows  well  that 
the  succeeding  ones  are  too  difficult. 

Posing  and  the  interchange  of  silly 
gossip  are  the  principal  industries  of 
the  group  of  sublimely  unconscious 
shams  in  which  Lucia  reigns  an  un- 
crowned queen,  her  sovereignty  ac- 
knowledged by  all.  Even  her  hus- 
band, busy  with  his  thin  books  of 
dreary  verse,  and  "Georgie",  occupied 
with  embroidery  and  the  careful  nur- 
ture of  what  is  left  of  his  hair,  fail  to 
see  through  her.  Only  two  charac- 
ters in  the  community  are  not  poseurs, 
and  one  of  them  is  exceedingly  well 
drawn. 

Not  once  does  the  high  plane  of 
comedy  that  distinguishes  Mr.  Ben- 
son's opening  pages  descend  to  the 
lower  levels  of  broad  farce.  He  has 
not  found  it  necessary  to  vulgarize 
his  characters  or  make  their  innocent 
pretenses  too  obviously  absurd  in  or- 


der to  provide  amusement  for  intel- 
lectual groundlings.  He  leads  us  into 
the  heart  of  a  polite  society  peopled 
with  low-voiced  and  well-bred  men  and 
women  who  are  guiltless  of  any  of- 
fense against  manners  or  the  King's 
English. 

Be  it  understood  that  in  commend- 
ing "Queen  Lucia"  to  everybody  suf- 
ficiently well  bred,  well  read,  and  in- 
telligent to  enjoy  the  most  brilliant 
piece  of  polite  satirical  comedy  of- 
fered to  the  American  public  in  many 
a  long  year,  I  am  not  addressing  my- 
self to  that  numerous  class  which 
guffaws  over  such  hoary  personal  ca- 
tastrophes as  the  putting  up  of  the 
stovepipe  or  the  slipping  on  a  banana 
peel  and  then  goes  about  prating  of 
its  "saving  sense  of  humor".  Its  ap- 
peal is  largely  to  the  cultivated  minds, 
and  I  commend  it  specially  to  the  sex 
falsely  declared  to  be  devoid  of  all 
sense  of  humor.  There  are  few 
women  living  who  have  not  a  keen  eye 
for  the  foibles  and  pretensions  of  other 
women,  and  I  predict  that  everyone  of 
these  will  find  genuine  enjoyment  in 
Mr.  Benson's  masterpiece. 


Queen  Lucia.     By  E.  F.  Benson.     George  H. 
Doran  Company. 


ELHN  AND  CHILD 
By  J.  V.  A.  Weaver 

IP  you  were  walking  through  some 
delightful  shady  wood,  and  of  a 
sudden  an  elf  popped  out  from  behind 
a  bush  and  commenced  talking  poetry 
to  you,  I  imagine  his  conversation 
would  sound  very  much  like  what  Al- 
fred Kreymborg  writes.  Mr.  Barrie 
would  undoubtedly  find  fault  with  my 
classification.  But  into  the  category 
marked    "elfin"    in    my    mind,    Mr. 
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E^resrmborg  and  his  work  fit  without  a 
jar.  There  is  about  his  personality 
a  quality  of  witty  unreality,  of  sui>er- 
natural  jollity,  if  you  will.  And  his 
writings  are  always  authentic  mani- 
festations of  that  personality.  In  a 
number  of  words,  he  is  dazzlingly 
nimble,  adroit,  playful,  dainty.  At  the 
same  time,  after  he  has  led  you  into 
one  of  his  intricate,  delicate  verbal 
labyrinths,  he  always  places  in  your 
hand  a  gossamer  guide-thread;  and 
if  you  follow  that  guide  carefully,  you 
find  at  the  end  never  a  Minotaur,  but 
a  Truth  that  is  often  beautiful,  strong 
— cosmic. 

True  enough,  you  can  become 
greatly  annoyed  at  Kreymborg;  for 
sometimes  the  pattern  of  passages  is 
too  complex,  the  fellow  seems  to  have 
conceived  his  plan  with  his  mind  too 
much  a-caper,  and  the  reward  at  the 
end  is  not  quite  worth  the  tortuous 
journey.  But  that  is  the  prerogative  of 
an  elf,  I  am  sure.  And  because  in  one 
case  out  of  three  you  are  conscious  of 
a  distinct  pleasure,  you  must  admit 
that  Kreymborg's  verses  are  very 
much  worth  the  reading. 

''Blood  of  Things'',  to  abandon 
generalities,  is  the  best  possible  ex- 
ample of  what  an  elf  can  do.  In  it  he 
has  written  about  ever3rthing  that  his 
eye  has  caught,  from  waterfalls  to 
cigar  butts,  from  katydids  and  Indian 
summer  to  geometry  and  weighing 
machines.    As  he  says  in  **D6r&gW\ 

In  my  mind, 

Snch  as  It  is. 

Bassoons  hobnob  with  pelicans. 

It  is  all  quite  what  you  would  expect 
of  an  elf — he  tells  you  about  anything 
and  everything;  his  "slants"  are  in- 
variably novel,  sometimes  outlandish, 
never  banal.  A  very  musical  elf  he  is, 
and  this  is  important;  for  while  his 
verse  is  always  "free"  (in  the  broad 


sense  of  the  word),  it  sings  itself  ex- 
quisitely. 

There's  just  this  about  "Blood  of 
Things" — it  must  be  taken  (to  employ 
an  admittedly  far-fetched  figure)  in 
broken  doses.  To  read  the  entire  book 
at  a  single  sitting  would  pall  and  appall. 
I  recommend  reading  it  in  snatches  of 
say,  twenty  pages  a  day. 

Examine  this  poem: 

PUDDLI 

If  your  feather's   ^ne   crooked   in   the   wind, 

try  me: 
I'm  the  mirror,  lass,  yon  couldn't  talce  along! 
If  the  city's  made  you  lose,  lad,  your  lake  in 

the  woods, 
I*m  the  pool — ^wade  in ! — ^you  didn't  leave 

behind! 
If  your  legs  have  softened  muscles  from  living 

in  a  house: 
Take  a  Jump  across  my  breast !    It's  water  you 

need  now! 
If  you've  stumbled  on  the  habit  of  staring  at 

the  ground : 
Pay  me  the  fare  of  a  glance,  and  I'll  ride  you 

to  the  sky ! 

To  employ  the  Kreymborg  method, 
and  leap  to  another  point  of  view  with- 
out warning,  I  ask  you  to  regard  this 
troubadour-elf  as  this  puddle  he  de- 
scribes. In  very  many  cases  he  can 
do  for  you  what  he  says  the  puddle  can 
do.  And  (in  the  case  of  "Blood  of 
Things"),  in  at  least  one  try  out  of 
three,  "pay  him  the  fare  of  a  glance, 
and  he'll  ride  you  to  the  sky". 

I  have  always  thought  of  the  word 
virUe  when  I  thought  of  Lola  Ridge. 
"The  Ghetto",  except  for  a  feminine 
touch  here  and  there,  is  decidedly  mas- 
culine. And  I  was  totally  unprepared 
for  the  wistfulness,  the  insight  and 
tenderness  that  pervades  the  title- 
section  of  Miss  Ridge's  latest  book. 
It  is  like  the  unexpected  scent  of  some 
delicate  fiower,  suddenly  apparent  de- 
tached from  the  strong,  pungent  earth 
smell  at  spring-plowing  time. 

The  author  has  divided  her  book 
into  seven  sections ;  but  for  me  there 
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are  only  two — ^the  part  entitled  "Sun- 
Up''  and  the  remainder.  This  first  part 
is  a  study  of  early  childhood.  In  a 
vasrue,  shadowy  way,  the  beginning  of 
''Mary  Olivier*'  is  like  it.  But  Miss 
Ridge's  work  is  much  cleaner  cut,  it  is 
much  more  profound  in  psychology; 
in  some  thirty  pages  a  complete  pic- 
ture is  given  of  the  soul,  not  alone  of 
this  particular  child,  but  of  childhood 
itself.  You  see  that  plastic,  unformed 
psyche  in  the  very  process  of  receiv- 
ing its  first  crucial  formation-strokes. 
You  watch  the  world-chisel  working. 

Do  not  think,  however,  that  these 
poems  are  some  sort  of  Freudian  or 
Hall-esque  excerpts  from  textbooks. 
Authentic,  accurate,  and  startling  as 
these  glimpses  into  the  child-mind  may 
be,  the  treatment  is  exquisitely  poetic. 
The  child's  quaint  reactions  to  stimuli, 


its  world  of  make-believe,  the  imper- 
fect emulsion  of  animality  and  spiritu- 
ality are  there;  and  with  inspiration 
and  deftness  of  expression.  Miss  Ridge 
has  made  very  beautiful  poems. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is,  of 
course,  made  up  of  unrelated  pieces. 
The  note  of  virility  is  very  strong  in- 
deed. But  where  formerly  it  jarred  at 
times  by  its  incongruity,  in  these 
poems  it  is  almost  never  objectionable. 
And  the  verse  is  very  musical — I  feel 
that  Miss  Ridge  is  one  of  the  few  who 
know  how  to  use  vers  libre.  Her  fig- 
ures have  amazing  freshness  and  crisp- 
ness. 

To  my  mind,  "Sun-Up"  establishes 
Lola  Ridge  among  the  very  best  of 
America's  women  poets. 


Blood    of    Things.      By    Alfred    E[re7mborg. 
Nicholas  L.  Brown. 

Sun-Up.    By  Lola  Ridge.    B.  W.  Huebsch. 
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If  you  wish  for  thrills,  if  you  desire 
creepy  sensations,  you  may  find  satis- 
faction in  "The  Grey  Room"  by  Eden 
Phillpotts  (Macmillan).  Here  again 
is  the  "haunted  room",  and  all  the  fa- 
miliar paraphernalia  of  the  carefully 
contrived  mystery  story — crimes  that 
occur  without  apparent  explanation; 
the  intimation  of  the  presence  of 
ghosts  or  of  evil  spirits;  investiga- 
tions by  detectives  and  their  frustra- 
tion. Every  once  in  a  while,  by  way 
of  maintaining  the  suspense,  a  new 
character  is  mysteriously  struck  dead. 
The  ultimate  explanation  is  simple 
enough ;  and  the  story  is  conceived  so 
ingenuously  that  one  is  quite  ready  to 
accept  that  explanation.  "The  Grey 
Room"  is  not  the  type  of  book  one 
would  read  to  extend  his  education  or 


broaden  his  knowledge  of  life;  but  as 
a  source  of  terror  and  entertainment 
it  is  undoubtedly  successful. 

Minstrel  poetry  is  rare  today,  but  it 
may  be  found,  with  all  its  essential 
qualities,  in  Robert  Haven  Schauffler's 
"The  White  Comrade"  (Houghton 
Mifflin).  Rhythm,  metre,  and  rhsrme 
supply  the  music  itself,  and  are  varied 
to  fit  the  widely  different  but  rather 
typical  subjects:  war,  faith,  patriot- 
ism, love.  Mr.  Schatiffler  uses  a  min- 
strel's narrative  style,  rich  and  glam- 
ourous. Even  when  telling  of  his  most 
personal  moods  he  maintains  the  min- 
strel's place,  and  remains  aloof  enough 
to  sing  objectively. 

The  faults  of  this  sort  of  poetry  are 
diffuseness  and  lack  of  focus,  since  the 
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musical  undercurrent  tends  to  spread 
the  thought  too  thin  in  places.  One 
craves  at  times  greater  compactness — 
more  edge.  But  the  good  qualities  of 
minstrelsy  are  everywhere  present, 
and  the  volume  will  please  particularly 
those  who  are  tired  of  over-subjective 
poetry,  and  who  enjoy  graceful  and 
well-wrought  forms  from  which  music 
is  never  absent. 

"...  I  met  Mustard  Prophet  in  front 
of  the  Hen-Scratch  saloon  in  Dirty 
Six.  We  picked  up  Popsy  Spout  at 
Shin  Bone's  hot-cat  stand  in  Hell's 
Half-Acre !"  Thus  Org  and  Little  Bit, 
"Cap'n  Kerley  Kerlerac's  white  nig- 
ger", in  the  first  story  in  "Further  E. 
K.  Means"  (Putnam),  as  happy  a  com- 
bination of  boys  as  man  has  devised. 
And  if  toward  the  crisis  the  Hallelu- 
jah Hams,  pistols,  alligators,  and  mo- 
lasses become  bewilderingly  involved, 
it  is  that  the  "Angry  Saxum"  imagina- 
tion of  Mr.  Means  has  assumed  Afri- 
can proportions.  Skeeter  Butts, 
Dazzle  Zenor,  the  Reverend  Vinegar 
Atts — ^here  are  old  friends,  and  some 
new  ones.  A  pleasant  book,  full  of  de- 
lightful insight  into  "the  inside  reac- 
tions of  cuUud  pussons !" 

Numerous  photographs  accompany 
"California  Trails"  (Macmillan),  the 
narrative  of  a  trip  from  San  Diego  up 
the  Pacific  coast  to  San  Francisco, 
along  the  El  Camino  Real  with  its 
twenty-one  missions,  largely  in  ruin, 
but  still  picturesque  and  historically 
interesting  as  the  work  of  the  Spanish 
Franciscans.  The  El  Camino  Real, 
the  road  which  Junipero  Serra  planned 
to  pass  by  each  of  the  missions,  is  now 
well  paved,  and  the  donkeys  of  the 
eighteenth  century  have  given  place 
to  automobiles.  Trowbridge  Hall's 
book  tells  the  history  of  each  mission, 
and    describes    the   beauties    of   the 


changing  scene,  the  never  far  off 
ocean,  the  warm  valleys,  the  rolling 
hills. 

"World  Without  End"  by  Grant 
Overton  (Doubleday)  is  interesting 
chiefly  because  of  its  strikingly  accu- 
rate descriptions  of  Old  Long  Island 
and  its  people.  Without  this  obvious 
truthfulness  the  book  would  not  be 
convincing,  for  the  plot,  stripped  of  its 
setting,  follows  a  time-worn  pattern. 
There  is  a  murder  and  a  mock  mar- 
riage and  a  foundling  asylum,  with 
the  usual  finding  of  long-lost  relatives 
that  such  organizations  always  cause 
— in  fiction — ,  and  the  mysterious  do- 
ings of  a  burly  sea  captain.  These 
are  ingredients  of  a  dish  for  which  fa- 
miliarity has  long  ago  bred  contempt. 
But  so  appetizingly  has  Mr.  Overton 
made  their  receptacle,  so  charmingly 
has  he  set  the  table,  that  the  dish  is 
not  only  palatable — it  is  really  quite 
wholesome. 

A  peculiar  fascination  attaches  to 
the  figure  of  Poe,  for  whether  or  not 
one  be  a  lover  of  his  works,  one  can- 
not but  be  interested  in  his  uncanny 
genius.  In  "Poe — How  to  Know  Him" 
by  C.  Alphonso  Smith  (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill)  we  have  a  detailed  and  informa- 
tive discussion  of  Poe  the  man,  of  Poe 
the  teller  of  tales,  the  poet,  and  the 
critic.  Professor  Smith  lays  particular 
stress  upon  the  influence  of  Poe  in 
European  as  well  as  American  litera- 
ture, and  shows  that  as  a  world  author 
he  has  attained  a  position  equaled  by 
few  if  any  Americans.  The  work  of 
Poe  as  a  critic  is  emphasized  some- 
what more  than  his  better-known  work 
as  a  creative  artist,  but  perhaps  this 
is  because,  as  Professor  Smith  points 
out,  his  critical  writings  are  greater 
in  volume.  The  book  on  the  whole  is 
both  thoroughgoing  and  illuminating. 
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One  cannot  help  wishing,  though,  that 
the  author  had  devoted  a  little  more 
attention  to  biographical  detail. 

William  EUery  Leonard's  "The 
Lynching  Bee  and  Other  Poems" 
(Huebsch)  has  no  kinship  with  that 
poetry  which,  as  Keats  sang,  prepares 
a  pleasant  bower  and  a  sweet  sleep. 
By  design  it  is  packed  with  all  unlove- 
liness,  and  its  lurid  panorama  of  hate 
unloosing  itself  in  lynching  bee  or 
court  or  war,  and  poisoning  victor 
while  it  destroys  vanquished,  is  gall 
not  wine,  and  a  goad  rather  than  an 
opiate.  The  beauty — and  there  is 
beauty — ^which  shines  from  between 
the  lines  is  purely  the  light  of  the  au- 
thor's passionate  protest  against  the 
world's  wrongs,  for  the  matter  is  an 
inferno  of  blood  and  hate.  One  might 
discuss  the  author's  technique  of  ir- 
regular rhymed  verse  with  rhythms 
often  borrowed  from  Vachel  Lindsay, 
but  it  is  obviously  not  with  technique 
that  he  was  most  concerned.  Those 
who  know  him  as  the  translator  of 
Empedocles  and  Lucretius  may  com- 
plain that  he  has  resigned  the  lyre  for 
the  soap  box,  but  criticism  has  no 
right  to  cavil  at  an  artist's  purpose. 
He  is  a  humanitarian  and  a  pacifist 
and  obviously  aspires  to  fill  the  rdle  of 
poet,  not  as  minstrel  but  as  prophet. 
Though  he  will  inevitably  be  judged 
somewhat  according  to  the  reader's 
convictions,  there  is  no  denying  the 
terrible  sincerity  of  his  lines.  A  few 
verses  from  one  of  his  most  quiet  pas- 
sages will  illustrate  his  temper  and  his 
style: 

No  League  of  Peace  (though  that  awhUe  might 

save. 
If  one  aame  law  upon  each  capitol, 
Upon  each  arch  and  architrave. 
Were  clearly,  deeply  caryed), 
No  League  nor  Law  wiU  do : 
But  those  despised  few 
In  every  land  who  did  refuse  each  caU — 
The  dungeon-chained,  the  dungeon-starved — 


Must  be  the  prophets  of  the  New 
Until  the  few  are  all. 


The  choice  of  title  for  "The  White 
Moth"  by  Ruth  Murray  Underbill 
(Moffat,  Yard)  is  unfortunate:  the 
young  man  pursues  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance rather  than  the  Gipsy  Trail. 
But  he  comes  back  at  last  to  the  town 
of  his  boyhood,  and  learns  to  work  and 
to  win  the  girl  who  waits  for  him.  It 
is  a  simple  story,  told  with  a  very  nice 
touch. 

These  "Plays  for  Merry  Andrews" 
(Sunwise  Turn),  in  so-called  "rhyth- 
mic vein",  offer  diverse  subject  matter 
ranging  from  political  satire  to  the 
age-old  subject  of  woman's  revolt 
against  man  and  her  inevitable  capitu- 
lation. Alfred  Kreymborg  seeks  to  at- 
tain atmosphere  through  a  rather  ar- 
tificial manipulation  of  words  and 
phrases  somewhat  in  the  vein  of  Drei- 
ser's spirit  plays.  We  doubt  if  he  may 
be  considered  entirely  successful, 
though  occasionally  his  method  tells, 
notably  in  "Monday".  This,  on  the 
sex-war,  shows  humor,  a  certain  power 
of  succinct  characterization,  and  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  We  wish 
we  could  say  as  much  for  the  more  am- 
bitious piece,  "The  Silent  Waiter", 
which  seemed  to  us  unpleasantly  banal. 
The  announcement  of  the  publishers 
bears  Gordon  Craig's  endorsement, 
and  it  may  be  that  several  of  the  plays 
will  find  their  way  to  the  boards  of 
"little  theatres".  On  the  whole  we 
prefer  honest  prose,  though  the  ex- 
periment is  interesting. 

Inasmuch  as  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  democracy  depends  upon  the  char- 
acter of  its  personnel,  Alleyne  Ireland 
devotes  considerable  space  in  "Democ- 
racy and  the  Human  Equation"  (Dut- 
ton)  to  the  discussion  of  heredity  and 
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environment.  His  argument  for  more 
careful  attention  to  eugenics  is,  how- 
ever, but  one  feature  of  a  work  which 
emphasizes  the  perils  threatening  our 
system  of  representative  government. 
Mr.  Ireland  severely  condemns  the 
steps  which  have  been  taken  toward  a 
direct  democracy — ^the  primary,  the 
popular  election  of  senators,  the  initia- 
tive, the*  recall,  and  the  referendum — 
and  pleads  for  a  scientific  study  of 
comparative  government.  He  divides 
the  American  people  into  two  classes, 
realists  and  rhapsodists,  the  former 
dealing  with  facts,  however  disagree- 
able, the  latter  hiding  themselves  like 
ostriches  in  the  sands  of  optimisnL 
The  book  is  more  critical  than  judicial, 
presenting  only  the  pessimistic  side; 
but  the  conditions  which  are  portrayed 
undoubtedly  exist  and  merit  serious 
consideration.  The  dominant  idea  is 
concisely  presented  in  the  concluding 
paragraph: 

If  RepresentatlTe  GoTemment  is  not  to  be 
re-establiflhed,  if  the  elective  franchise  is  to  be 
left  as  it  is,  if  administrative  technique  is  to 
remain  at  its  present  level,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  substantial  improvement  can  be  ef- 
fected in  the  poUtical  and  social  conditions  of 
the  country  through  the  employment  of  Consti- 
tutional means.  But  if  substantial  improve- 
ment does  not  take  place,  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  this:  that  what  the  people  wiU  be 
caUed  upon  to  undertake  wiU  not  be  a  serious 
effort  to  reform  their  Government,  but  a  des- 
perate fight  to  preserve  it. 

"That's  Baffin  Bay!  WeVe  made 
the  Northwest  Passage" — and  found 
winter  quarters  in  Greenland.  With 
nearly  all  the  crew  gone,  the  "Ice  Pi- 
lot" had  steered  the  ship  through  the 
ice. 

Henry  Leverage  resembles  Jack 
London  in  knowledge  of  the  sea  and 
vivid  descriptive  power.  "The  Ice  Pi- 
lot" (Doubleday)  tells  of  whaling  in 
icy  water,  of  mutinies,  of  fiight  from 


a  revenue  cutter,  of  the  hero's  love  for 
the  only  girl  on  board  the  ship. 

"Whispering  Wires"  and  "The 
Shepherd  of  the  Sea"  are  by  the  same 
author. 

The  west  doesn't  want  to  be  civil- 
ized. It  wants  to  keep  its  old  romance, 
— ^to  ride  trail,  play  poker,  joke  and 
shoot  to  kill,  all  in  a  thunderous 
rhythm  and  with  a  gay  heart,  respon- 
sive to  all  it  perceives.  In  Arthur 
Chapman's  poems  of  an  Arizona  town 
plenty  of  shots  are  fired,  plenty  of 
blood  is  spilled,  but  none  of  it  sordidly, 
for  the  only  thing  the  town  hates  is 
the  creeping  insidious  east.  Civiliza- 
tion is  sent  back,  good-humoredly,  to 
where  it  belongs,  if  it  cannot  match 
with  equal  courage  the  rough  nobility 
of  life  in  the  cattle  lands.  The  author 
of  "Cactus  Centre"  (Houghton  Mif- 
flin)  is  at  his  best  in  the  more  inter- 
pretative and  less  narrative  poems,  for 
he  knows  the  country  well,  and  can 
make  even  a  mere  easterner  under- 
stand it  when  he  does  not  paint  it  over 
too  thickly  with  local  color. 

Spending  a  year  in  a  foreign  land, 
keeping  a  notebook,  and  recording  all 
sorts  of  ideas  and  incidents,  may  be 
productive  of  an  interesting  book. 
John  Vamey,  an  American  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary  who  stayed  in  Russia  for  a 
year  (1918-19)  and  tried  it,  has 
evolved  in  "Sketches  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia" (Nicholas  L.  Brown)  an  inter- 
larded volume  of  politics,  travel,  fic- 
tion, autobiography,  drama,  and  verse. 
The  word  interesting  is  stressed  be- 
cause Mr.  Vamey,  by  not  having 
weighed  his  material  nor  sifted  it  care- 
fully, fails  to  be  so.  Diligent  search- 
ers will  find  a  worthwhile  fact  or  two. 


EFRGY  OF  A  NUN 

(Sixteenth  Century) 

By  Sara  Teasdale 


INFINITE  srentleness,  infinite  irony 
Are  in  this  face  with  fast-sealed  eyes, 
And  round  this  mouth  that  learned  in  loneliness 
How  useless  their  wisdom  is  to  the  wise. 

In  her  nun's  habit  carved,  carefully,  lovingly, 
By  one  who  knew  the  ways  of  womenkind. 

This  woman's  face  still  keeps  in  its  cold  wistful  calm, 
All  of  the  subtle  pride  of  her  mind. 

These  pale  curved  lips  of  hers  holding  their  hidden  smile, 
Show  she  had  weighed  the  world;  her  will  was  set; 

These  long  patrician  hands  clasping  the  crucifix 
Once  having  made  their  choice,  had  no  regret. 

She  was  of  those  who  hoard  their  own  thoughts  lovingly, 

Feeling  them  far  too  dear  to  give  away. 
Content  to  look  at  life  with  the  high  insolent 

Air  of  an  audience  watching  a  play. 

If  she  was  curious,  if  she  was  passionate. 
She  must  have  told  herself  that  love  was  great. 

But  that  the  lacking  it  might  be  as  great  a  thing 
If  she  held  fast  to  it,  challenging  fate. 

She  who  so  loved  herself  and  her  own  warring  thoughts. 
Watching  their  humorous,  tragic  rebound, 

In  her  thick  habit's  fold,  sleeping,  sleeping, 
Is  she  amused  at  dreams  she  has  found? 

Infinite  tenderness,  infinite  irony. 

Hidden  forever  in  her  closed  eyes, 
That  must  have  learned  too  well  in  their  long  loneliness 

How  empty  their  wisdom  is  even  to  the  wise. 
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HCTION  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

COMPILED    BY    FRANK    PABKEB    8TOCKBBIDGS    IN    OOOPBBATION    WITH    THE    AMBBICAN 

LIBBABT   ASSOCIATION 

The  JoUotoing  Utta  of  hooka  in  demand  in  March  in  the  puhlio  Uhrariea  in  the  United 
Statea  have  teen  compiled  from  reports  made  hy  tu>o  hundred  representative  libraries,  in  every 
section  of  the  country  and  in  cities  of  all  sigea  down  to  ten  thousand  population.  The  order  of 
choice  is  as  stated  hy  the  librarians. 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1. 

Main  Street 

Sinclair  Letvis 

Harcourt 

2. 

The  Mysterious  Rider 

Zane  Grey 

Harper 

3. 

The  Age  of  Innocence 

Edith  Wharton 

Appleton 

4. 

The  Trumpeter  Swan 

Temple  Bailey 

Penn 

5. 

Potterism 

Rose  Macatday 

BONI 

6. 

The  Valley  of  Silent  Men 

James  Oliver  Cunvood 

Cosmopolitan 

SOUTH 

ATLANTIC  STATES 

1. 

Main  Street 

Sinclair  Lewis 

Harcourt 

2. 

The  Mysterious  Rider 

Zane  Grey 

Harper 

3. 

The  Age  of  Innocence 

Edith  Wharton 

Appleton 

4. 

Potterism 

Rose  Macaulay 

BONI 

5. 

The  Purple  Heights 

Marie  Conway  Oemler 

Century 

6. 

The  Sisters-in-Law 

Gertrude  Atherton 

Stotces 

NORTH 

CENTRAL  STATES 

1. 

Main  Street 

Sinclair  Lewis 

Harcourt 

2. 

The  Age  of  Innocence 

Edith  Wharton 

Appleton 

3. 

Moon-Calf 

Floyd  Dell 

Knopf 

4. 

The  Mysterious  Rider 

Zane  Grey 

Harper 

5. 

Potterism 

Rose  MacavXay 

Boni 

6. 

The  Purple  Heights 

Marie  Conway  Oemler 

Century 

SOUTH 

CENTRAL  STATES 

1. 

Main  Street 

Sinclair  Lewis 

Harcourt 

2. 

The  Age  of  Innocence 

Edith  Wharton 

Appleton 

3. 

The  Mysterious  Rider 

Zane  Grey 

Harper 

4. 

The  Top  of  the  World 

Ethel  M.  DeU 

Putnam 

5. 

The  Valley  of  Silent  Men 

James  Oliver  Curwood 

CosMOPOLrrAN 

6. 

Potterism 

Rose  Macavlay 

Boni 

WESTERN  STATES 

1. 

Main  Street 

Sinclair  Levns 

Harcourt 

2. 

The  Mysterious  Rider 

Zane  Grey 

Harper 

3. 

The  Sisters-in-Law 

Gertrude  Atherton 

Stokes 

4. 

The  Age  of  Innocence 

Edith  Wharton 

Appleton 

5. 

Harriet  and  the  Piper 

Kathleen  N  orris 

DOUBLEDAY 

6. 

Miss  Lulu  Bett 

Zona  Gale 

Appleton 

FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  Main  street 

2.  The  Age  of  Innocence 

3.  The  Mysterious  Rider 

4.  Moon-Calf 

5.  Potterism 

6.  The  Sisters-in-Law 


Sinclair  Lewis 
Edith  Wharton 
Zane  Grey 
FUyyd  DeU 
Rose  Macatday 
Gertrude  Atherton 


Harcourt 

Appleton 

Harper 

Knopf 

Boni 

Stokes 
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GENERAL  BOOKS  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC 

LIBRARIES 

COMPILED     BT     FEANK     PABKIB     STOCKBBIDOB     IN     COOPBBATION      WITH      THB      AMBEICAN      LIBBABY 

ASSOCIATION 

The  titles  have  been  scored  by  the  simple  process  of  giving  each  a  credit  of  siw  for  each  time 
it  appears  as  first  choice,  and  so  down  to  a  score  of  one  for  each  time  it  appears  in  sixth  place. 
The  total  score  for  each  section  and  for  the  whole  coitntry  determines  the  order  of  choice  in  the 
table  herewith. 


NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

1.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

2.  The  Outline  of  History  H.G.Wells 

3.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told  Philip  Gibbs 

4.  Roaming  Through  the  West  Indies      Harry  A.  Franck 

5.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok 

6.  White  Shadowy  in  the  South  Seas        Frederick  O'Brien 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


DORAN 

Magmillan 

Harper 

Century 

scribner 

Century 


1.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

2.  The  Americanization  ot  Edward  Bok  EdvxirdBok 


3.  The  Outline  of  History 

4.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

5.  Tahiti  Days 

6.  Crowding  Memories 


H.  G.  Wells 
Frederick  O'Brien 
Hector  MacQiuarrie 
Mrs.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 


DORAN 

scribner 

Magmillan 

Century 

DORAN 

Houghton 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The  Outline  of  History  H.G.WeUs 

2.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

3.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas        Frederick  O'Brien 

4.  Roaming  Through  the  West  Indies      Harry  A.  Franck 

5.  Tl\e  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  EdvxirdBok 

6.  Steeplejack  James  Huneker 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


Magmillan 

DORAN 

Century 
Century 
Sgribner 
Sgribner 


1.  The  Outline  of  History 

2.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography 

3.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

4.  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Eugenie 

5.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok 

6.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told 


H.  G.  WeUs 
Margot  Asquith 
Frederick  O'Brien 
Comte  Fleury 
Edward  Bok 
Philip  Gibbs 


WtH] 


WESTERN  STATES 

1.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  WeUs 

2.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

3.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  EdvxirdBok 

4.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas        Frederick  O'Brien 

5.  Steeplejack  James  Huneker 

6.  TiJiitiDays  Hector  MacQuarrie 

FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 


1.  The  Outline  of  History 

2.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography 

3.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

4.  Thf*.  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok 

5.  Roaming  Through  the  West  Indies 

6.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told 


H.  G.  WeUs 
Margot  Asquith 
Frederick  O'Brien 
Edward  Bok 
Harry  A.  Franck 
Philip  Gibbs 


Magmillan 

DORAN 

Century 

Appleton 

Sgribner 

Harper 


Magmillan 

DORAN 

Sgribner 
Century 
Sgribner 

DORAN 


Magmillan 

DORAN 

Century 

Sgribner 

Century 

Harper 
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Literature  at  Large 

IF  it  pays  to  advertise,  the  daily 
papers  of  Scandinavia  and  Germany 
should,  from  the  point  of  view  of  lit- 
erature, be  declaring  most  comforting 
dividends;  they  allovir  no  event  in  let- 
ters to  pass  unnoticed.  Nor  do  they 
confine  their  attention  to  home  trade. 
G.  K.  Chesterton's  visit  to  this  coun- 
try has  been  exploited  by  "Die  Frei- 
heit",  a  paltry  socialist  journal  of  Ber- 
lin. I  have  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
seen  a  single  reference  to  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  in  any  one  of  the  three 
leading  Belgian  dailies  for  the  past 
three  months  until  his  "Mayor  of  Stile- 
monde"  was  performed  the  other  day 
in  Paris.  Searching  the  press  of  Brus- 
sels for  belletristic  items  is  almost  as 
futile  an  undertaking  as  it  would  be 
to  go  through  the  files  of  "The  Con- 
gressional Record"  looking  for  mad- 
rigals^ 

An^ret  the  most  significant  event 
in  European  letters  during  the  last 
month  was  the  formal  opening  of  the 
Royal  Belgian  Academy  at  Brussels  on 
February  15.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is 
a  replica  of  the  French  Academy, 
founded  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  1635. 
The  work  very  largely  of  Jules  Des- 
tr6e,  Belgian  Minister  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  its  "enviable  mission  will  be 
to  watch  over  the  destiny  of  the 
French  language  in  Belgium,  to  pre- 
serve its  purity,  and  to  be  of  service 
to  those  writers  who  in  turn  serve  it". 

The  inauguration  was  a  gala  occa- 
sion, as  Brand  Whitlock,  American 
Ambassador  to  Belgium  and  one  of  the 
favored  mortals  honored  with  an  in- 
vitation to  the  first  meeting  of  this  so- 


ciety of  immortals,  would  probably  be 
glad  to  testify  should  an  enterprising 
editor  ask  him  to  do  so.  There  was 
but  one  rift  in  the  lute:  the  French 
Academy  was  not  invited.  It  seems 
that  the  Belgian  Academy  did  not  feel 
that  it  had  the  authority  to  extend  an 
invitation  as  a  body,  and  the  individual 
members-to-be  just  plainly  forgot 
about  it. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  the  new 
Academy  will  differ  from  its  model  in 
Paris:  it  will  admit  etrangera  and 
itrang^es.  This  statement  was  made 
at  'the  first  session:  "The  Belgian 
Academy  will  soon  admit  a  woman  on 
whose  bosom  the  French  government 
recently  pinned  the  ribbon  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor."    Sarah  Bernhardt? 

In  Denmark  something  is  always 
taking  place  in  letters.  During  the 
latter  part  of  February,  Hugh  Wal- 
pole  went  to  Copenhagen  only  to  find 
himself  surrounded  by  the  literary 
staff  of  that  virile  daily,  "Politiken". 
After  paying  his  respects  to  Martin 
Andersen-Nexo,  Mr.  Walpole  replied 
as  follows  to  a  question  bearing  on 
contemporary  English  literature: 

England  has  undergone  a  complete  change. 
The  English  people  talk  much  more  openly  and 
freely  than  before  the  war.  Themes  which  for- 
merly could  not  be  hinted  at  in  the  papers,  to 
say  nothing  of  attempting  to  treat  them  in  good 
and  mixed  society,  are  now  discussed  anywhere 
with  vigor  and  seriousness.  Old  prejudices  are 
being  rapidly  routed  in  favor  of  a  more  human 
point  of  view.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  English  woman  became  acquainted 
with  life  during  the  war  as  she  never  had  be- 
fore. Her  familiarity  with  life  as  it  actually  is 
has  aroused  her  curiosity ;  she  wants  the  prob- 
lems of  life  ironed  out  but  not  varnished. 

Asked,  however,*  whether  the  book 
on  which  he  is  now  working  would 
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conform  to  the  ideals  of  the  new  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Walpole  candidly  said : 

Hardly.  I  am  after  all  of  the  opinion  that 
men  have  not  changed  a  great  deaL  They  think 
and  feel  about  as  they  always  did,  irrespective 
of  how  freely  they  may  talk.  And  it  is  men 
and  women,  their  nature  and  their  character, 
which  the  artist  must  endeavor  to  understand 
and  visualize  in  his  art. 

Portugal,  like  Denmark,  is  a  small 
country  with  a  big  literature.  But 
unlike  Denmark,  Portugal  is  mani- 
festly a  bit  ill  at  ease  concerning  the 
status  of  her  literature.  The  "Diario 
de  Noticias",  published  at  Lisbon,  has 
sent  out  a  rather  formidable  question- 
naire with  a  view  to  finding  out  all  it 
can  about  the  literature  of  Portugal  of 
yesterday,  today,  and  tomorrow.  The 
answers — nothing  is  more  natural — 
could  hardly  have  been  more  contra- 
dictory. Hipolito  Raposo,  for  example, 
says  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  a  real 
Portuguese  literature  today.  He  finds 
confusion  and  nothing  more.  He  con- 
tends that  the  anarchy  in  and  hope- 
lessness of  Portuguese  letters  is 
equaled  only  by  the  political  unrest, 
uncertainty,  and  dissatisfaction. 

Not  so  Fausto  Guedes  Teixira,  one 
of  the  most  excellent  of  living  Portu- 
guese lyric  writers.  He  feels  that 
lyric  poetry  in  Portugal  is  just  enter- 
ing upon  a  golden  age.  He  greets  with 
enthusiasm  the  effort  being  made  by 
some  of  his  colleagues  to  create  a  "new 
style";  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  Por- 
tugal is  sufficiently  cut  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  go  its  own  way, 
live  on  its  own  inspiration,  and  create 
the  "new  poetry". 

There  are  three  thin  and  rusty  if 
not  already  broken  links  in  Teixira's 
argument :  the  literature  of  a  country 
cannot  be  judged  by  studying  its  lyric 
poetry  alone;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  "new  poetry".  That  is,  Portugal 
must  not  imagine  that  she  is  entering 
upon  a  golden  age.    Good  poetry  is  al- 


ways proof  that  its  creator  is  living  in 
a  golden  age  so  far  as  he  personally  is 
concerned,  while  bad  poetry  is  the 
product  of  a  man  who  is  living  in  the 
stone  age  of  individual  endowment. 
And  finally,  regionalism  has  slight  if 
any  bearing  on  literature.  Portugal 
does  lie  somewhat  to  the  side,  but  her 
men  of  letters  will  derive  no  benefit 
from  her  location.  However,  there  is 
hope  for  a  country  that  is  concerned 
about  her  literature. 

And  there  is  on  this  basis  much  hope 
for  French  literature  at  present;  for 
the  one  question  the  French  are  ask- 
ing themselves  is  this:  what  can  we 
do  to  save  our  literature?  A  staid 
theatre  in  Paris  recently  appealed  to 
Georges  Duhamel,  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected writers  in  France,  to  come  to 
the  rescue  with  a  "literary"  drama. 
Monsieur  Duhamel  responded  with 
two  one-act  plays — ^which  virtually 
failed.  Comedy,  cinema,  and  vaude- 
ville are  said  to  be  the  only  genres  that 
meet  with  unquestioned  success  on  the 
boulevards  of  Paris.  The  situation 
bears  out  what  Professor  William 
Lyon  Phelps  says  in  his  new  book  on 
modem  dramatists :  the  stage  of  New 
York  is  not  one  whit  inferior  to  that 
of  Paris,  unless  it  be  in  the  superb 
team-work  of  the  Parisian  players. 

Then  France  is  having  another  trou- 
ble. The  first  dissertation  submitted 
to  the  University  of  Strasbourg  under 
French  control  is  by  J.  M.  Carr6  and 
is  entitled  "Goethe  en  Angleterre". 
The  author  says:  "Goethe  is  not  our 
enemy  but  our  ally."  French  critics 
are  consequently  fighting  the  war  over 
again.  Carr6  devotes  the  major  part 
of  his  attention  to  Carlyle,  who  saw  so 
much  in  Goethe  that  is  heroic  that 
when  1870  came  he  wrote  that  quite 
remarkable  letter  to  the  London 
"Times"  in  which  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  "noble,   patient,  profound 
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and  pious  Germany  would  now  be 
welded  into  a  united  nation  to  take  the 
place  of  phantastic,  vain,  gesticulating 
and  irritable  France".  If  this  is  not 
enough  to  annoy  a  Frenchman,  what 
would  be?  He  feels,  and  the  "Journal 
des  Debats"  says,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  Carlyle  the  English  might  have 
come  across  the  Channel  in  1870  as 
they  did  in  1914,  and  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope might  have  been  quite  different. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  times  in  the  his- 
tory of  higher  education  that  great 
national  excitement  has  followed  the 
publication  of  an  essay  submitted  by 
a  student  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the 
requirements  for  a  higher  degree. 

Nor  is  it  Carlyle  alone  that  is  worry- 
ing France.  On  the  eve  of  her  re- 
sumption of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Vatican,  she  is  not  satisfied  with 
certain  tendencies  in  Italian  literature. 
Some  time  ago  Virgilio  Brocchi  pub- 
lished a  novel  under  the  title  of  "Se- 
condo  il  Cuor  Mio",  the  hero  of  which 
is  a  revolutionary  in  politics  and  re- 
ligion. And  what  is  more,  the  one 
revolution  is  due  to  the  other.  If  the 
hero  declared  war  against  the  state  it 
was  because  he  had  arrived,  through 
meditation  on  the  gospels,  at  a  more 
just  conception  of  the  church  univer- 
sal. Now  comes  Pio  Molajonl  with  his 
''Crepuscoli  et  Bagliori",  a  novel  with 
Rome,  or  more  specifically  the  Vatican, 
as  the  centre  of  the  action;  1900,  or 
the  anno  santo,  as  the  time;  and  Pope 
Leo  XIII  as  the  objective  to  be 
stormed.  It  is  apparently  a  case  of 
Fogazzaro  intensified. 

A  father,  disconcerted  at  the  turn 
affairs  are  taking,  consults  a  priest  as 
to  what  he  should  make  of  his  son  and 
receives  the  advice  to  give  him  a  mili- 
tary training.  At  this  the  old  man 
tells  his  children  that  the  Pope  has  au- 
thority only  in  matters  of  faith;  in 
the  affairs  of  real  life,  King  Humbert 


is  the  sovereign.  There  follows  a  se- 
vere picture  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  and 
France  is  eager  to  know  precisely  what 
is  taking  place  in  the  Eternal  City. 
Let  no  one  imagine  however  that  it  is 
merely  a  discussion  of  religious  tenets 
and  Italian  politics.  It  contains 
enough  life  for  several  common  novels 
and  is  altogether  stirring,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  closes  with  this  worn  and 
banal  sentence:  "The  more  I  see  of 
men  the  more  I  love  animals." 

But  if  France  is  worried,  the  United 
States  may  feel  quite  at  ease,  particu- 
larly so  far  as  Europe's  interest  in  and 
attitude  toward  us  is  concerned.  It 
was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  Helmer 
Key,  the  distinguished  Swedish  pub- 
licist, brought  out  his  "My  American 
Journey",  a  sheaf  of  praise  at  which 
Uncle  Sam  can  only  blush  with  pride. 
Now  Alma  Hedin,  sister  of  the  Swed- 
ish explorer,  publishes  her  "Joy  in 
Work,  or  What  We  Can  Learn  from 
America".  Based  on  a  tour  of  obser- 
vation the  author  made  in  this  coun- 
try last  summer,  an  idea  of  its  scope 
may  be  had  from  its  nine  chapter  head- 
ings: New  York,  Miss  Wald,  Rubber 
Factories,  Publishing  Houses,  Niag- 
ara, Jane  Addams  and  Chicago,  Steel 
Corporation,  Paterson,  House  Short- 
age. Summed  up  in  a  few  sentences, 
the  gist  of  this  keen  analysis  would 
read  as  follows : 

We  work  nearly  as  hard  in  Sweden  as  they 
do  in  America ;  bat  we  are  so  afraid  of  doing 
something  for  somebody  else.  And  we  have 
many  things  in  Sweden  that  are  superior  to 
their  equivalents  in  America ;  but  we  do  not 
praise  them  as  the  Americans  do.  Rather  we 
are  inclined  to  run  them  down,  which  is  quite 
unwise. 

Rarely  since  the  days  of  Frederika 
Bremer  (died  1865)  have  Swedes  been 
known  to  write  books  in  praise  of  these 
United  States.  A  new  era  has  already 
dawned. 

ALLEN  WILSON  PORTERFIELD 
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French  Notes 

MARCEL  Proust  is  probably  the 
most  widely  discussed  writer  in 
Paris.  The  Prix  Goncourt  coming  to 
him  last  year  threw  his  novels  into  full 
light.  "Du  cote  de  chez  Swann"  (first 
rejected  by  the  publishing  firm  of 
which  it  is  now  the  best  seller)  and 
"A  rOmbre  des  Jeunes  Filles  en  Fleur" 
have  just  been  followed  by  ''Le  cote  de 
Guermantes".  All  these  novels  are 
links  in  a  chain  (as  in  Balzac's  Human 
Comedy)  which  the  author  humor- 
ously calls  "Looking  after  Time  Lost" 
or  "Hunting  for  Lost  Hours"  (how 
would  our  readers  translate  "A  la  re- 
cherche du  temps  perdu"?).  They  are 
a  dense  fabric  of  keen  and  analytical 
work.  At  first  sight,  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  author  had  left  nothing  unsaid 
— a  most  unforgivable  crime  for  an 
artist.  With  more  attention,  the  read- 
er discovers  that  Marcel  Proust  has 
chosen,  discriminated,  and  eliminated 
as  much  as  any  of  the  most  concise  and 
precise  of  French  novelists.  "An 
abundant  imagination  joined  to  a  lucid 
observation,"  say  his  reviewers.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  latter  quality  is 
decidedly  the  dominant  one. 

Marcel  Proust  may  be  the  last  in  the 
long  family  of  nineteenth  century  so- 
cial analysts,  which  goes  from  Balzac 
to  2iOla;  he  may  be  the  initiator  of  a 
new  school  in  the  psychological  novel. 
That  he  is  a  powerful  connoisseur  in 
human  nature  and  a  great  craftsman, 
is  beyond  dispute. 

"Typically  French !"  is  the  exclama- 
tion you  hear  from  young  ladies  toy- 
ing among  the  French  books  at  Bren- 
tano's  as  they  come  across  some  sweet- 
ly illustrated  almanac  where  a  midi- 
nette  and  an  aviator  exchange  smiles 
over  a  supper  table.  Not  less  typically 
French,  and  perhaps  much  more,  is  the 


robust  talent  of  Pierre  Hamp,  he  who 
described  modern  industries  and 
trades,  and  undertook  to  write  the 
drama  of  man  and  the  day's  work.  His 
books  on  labor  during  the  war  ("Les 
Metiers  Blesses",  etc.)  revealed  an  un- 
suspected side  of  the  French — ^their 
obstinate  love  for  and  almost  mystical 
absorption  in  the  work  of  their  hands. 
His  after-war  book,  "La  Victoire  Me- 
canicienne",  is  filled  with  living  data, 
more  interesting  than  fiction  (read  the 
episode  of  the  old  peasants  pulling  out 
the  barbed-wire  poles  and  "undoing 
the  war").  Pierre  Hamp  was  recently 
awarded  the  Lasserre  prize.  His  last 
book,  just  out,  "Les  Chercheurs  d'Or", 
is  a  contrasting  study  between  misery 
and  exploitation,  and  a  picture  of  the 
dramatic  conditions  among  the  people 
in  Vienna.  The  "Gold-Seekers"  are 
the  financial  adventurers  of  Europe, 
who  try  hurriedly  to  build  their  for- 
tune on  the  ruins  of  others. 

A  novelist,  a  labor  expert,  and  a  so- 
ciologist (although  he  angrily  resents 
that  scholarly  term),  Pierre  Hamp  fills 
a  unique  place  between  scientists  and 
prophets. 

Georges  Duhamel's  career  is  devel- 
oping with  serenity.  He  is  equally  far 
from  seeking  Academic  honors,  and 
from  conmiitting  himself  to  the  joy- 
ous acrobatics  of  little  schools. 

A  productive  and  many-sided  artist, 
Duhamel  was,  in  his  first  manih'e,  a 
member  of  the  Unanimist  group  of 
poets,  together  with  Jules  Romaics, 
Charles  Vildrac,  and  others  who  en- 
deavored to  replace  self-concern  and 
self-analysis  by  a  broader  inspiration 
from  human  agglomerations — streets, 
crowds,  cities,  and  the  like.  The  Ver- 
haeren  influence  was  prominently  felt 
there. 

Then  came  Duhamel  the  dramatist. 
"La  Lumi&re"  and  other  plays  were 
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produced  at  the  Odten  before  the  war. 
"L'CEuvre  des  Athletes",  given  last 
year  by  the  Th6&tre  du  Vieux  Colom- 
bier  in  Paris,  is  a  clever  and  cruel  sa- 
tire of  what  might  be  called  the  "art 
climber"  in  that  French  world  where 
art  ranks  above  society,  and  where  art 
also  has  its  fakers  and  profiteers. 
Some  critics  have  compared  this  last 
play  to  Molifere's  "Tartuffe". 

In  the  meantime  (1914-1918)  Du- 
hamel,  as  a  military  surgeon,  had  ob- 
served and  dealt  with  human  suffering 
on  a  larger  scale  than  most  of  us.  He 
became  an  efficient,  clear-sighted,  mat- 
ter-of-fact enemy  of  war  by  the  sole 
virtue  of  his  exactitude  and  faithful- 
ness in  recording  "The  Lives  of  the 
Martyrs" — ^that  is,  of  the  wounded  in 
the  great  massacre.  He  was  conspicu- 
ous among  "The  Poets  against  War"  in 
the  anthology  compiled  by  the  "Sab- 
lier"  in  Geneva,  and  prefaced  by  Ro- 
main  RoUand  (1920). 

"Possession  of  the  World"  affirmed 
the  independence  and  preeminence  of 
spiritual  life.  "The  Confession  at 
Midnight",  recently  published,  is  a 
novel.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man's  fail- 
ure to  exist  when  freed'  from  the  rou- 
tine of  his  job,  in  other  words,  a  study 
of  the  unbearable  weight  of  freedom 
on  a  mediocre  character. 

Admirers  of  Duhamel  (they  are 
many  in  America)  will  find  in  this  last 
book  the  qualities  of  scientific  insight, 
of  warm  charity,  and  the  lov^  for  hu- 
man truth  which  characterize  this  au- 


thor. To  those,  however,  who  have 
never  read  Greorges  Duhamel,  we 
should  advise  beginning  with  his 
greater  books — "Civilization"  or  "The 
Lives  of  the  Martyrs" — in  spite  of  the 
present  anathema  on  war  books ;  taboo 
or  not  taboo,  they  are  masterpieces. 

Is  France's  greatest  living  poet  a 
woman?  There  are  many  who  would 
agree  after  reading  "Les  Forces  Eter- 
nelles"  by  the  Comtesse  de  Noailles. 
The  young  singer  of  "Le  Coeur  Innom- 
brable",  "Les  Eblouissements",  and 
"Les  Vivants  et  les  Morts"  had  been 
silent  for  seven  years.  The  war  does 
not  help  poets — at  least  those  who  feel 
it  too  cruelly.  In  fact,  scarcely  one- 
quarter  of  this  book  deals  with  the 
emotions  that  war  inspired.  The  other 
parts  are  called  "Soul  of  the  Land- 
scapes", "Poems  of  the  Spirit",  and 
"Poems  of  Love".  The  most  perfect 
fragments  are  perhaps  those  devoted 
to  such  age-old  subjects  as  a  rain  in 
spring,  or  a  garden  from  childhood. 

Comtesse  de  Noailles  writes  in  the 
regular,  classical  French  verse  (either 
the  alexandrine,  or  a  shorter,  more 
musical  metre).  She  is  the  living 
proof  that  to  a  gifted  artist,  there  are 
everlasting  motives  which  still  can  be 
treated  in  words  "as  new  as  the  morn- 
ing"— as  Witter  Bynner  said  once, 
speaking  of  the  friendship  between 
America  and  France. 

PIERRE  DE  LANUX 
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rIOUGH  the  production  of  "Mac- 
beth" by  Arthur  Hopkins,  Robert 
Edmond  Jones,  and  Lionel  Barrymore 
has  won  no  golden  opinions  from  the 
critics  and  no  golden  receipts  from  the 
box  office,  yet  has  it  been  a  courageous 
achievement  deserving  superlative 
congratulation.  In  countries  without 
an  aristocracy,  the  theatre  must  needs 
be,  of  course,  more  a  business  than  an 
art:  with  us  an  art  illicitly  mated  to 
commercial  enterprise.  The  so-called 
"success"  of  a  play  is  an  economic  test 
which  concerns  not  art,  or  the  criti- 
cism of  art,  but  political  economy.  The 
"success"  of  a  play  bears  as  remote  a 
relation  to  the  drama  as  an  art,  as  a 
history  of  the  publishers'  trade  bears 
to  the  history  of  poetry.  That  "Mac- 
beth" has  failed  to  win  popular  sup- 
port may  impugn  Mr.  Hopkins's  busi- 
ness tact — ^but  not  his  artistic  judg- 
ment or  his  service  to  a  community  he 
has  so  uncompromisingly  scandalized. 
For  Mr.  Hopkins  has  jolted  us  from 
the  deep  slumber  of  our  decided 
opinions;  and  in  so  doing  he  has 
quickened  a  critical  interest  in  Shake- 
speare, and  provoked  a  salutary,  if  re- 
sentful, challenge  to  our  distrust  of 
innovation.  It  is  an  open  secret  that 
in  matters  of  art  we  have  always 
chosen  to  lag  a  decade  or  a  generation 
behind  Europe.  In  his  experimenta- 
tions in  dramatic  art  in  the  direction 
first  popularized  by  Gordon  Craig  and 
since  daringly  cultivated  in  countries 
with  any  maturity  of  civilization,  Mr. 
Hopkins  has  pained  us  with  what  we 
naively  take  to  be  a  new  idea — an  in- 
novation that  bewilders  crustacean  sim- 
plicity. "Macbeth"  has  won  for  itself 
the  tribute  of  a  damnation  almost  as 


unprecedented  in  volume  as  in  irrele- 
vancy. If  all  who  offer  detailed  dam- 
nations of  "Macbeth"  had  actually  seen 
the  play,  it  would  still  be  playing  to 
crowded  houses.  Those  whom  I  have 
heard  flatter  "Macbeth"  with  the  brav- 
est anathemas  have  known  the  play 
only  by  report:  the  most  arduous 
faith,  in  art  as  in  religion,  is  one  un- 
hampered by  evidence.  Had  the  play 
died  in  decent  oblivion,  its  failure 
would  have  been  tragedy;  but  the 
gnashing  of  teeth,  the  tossing  of  oaths, 
the  troubled  vivacity  of  the  revelers  at 
its  wake  did  real  glory  and  honor  to 
the  illustrious  corpse:  its  ghost  can 
laugh  well  pleased. 

In  "Macbeth"  it  was  Mr.  Hopkins's 
declared  intention  "to  release  the  ra- 
dium of  Shakespeare";  an  intention 
that  he  sought  to  realize  by  an  elimi- 
nation of  every  dramatic  accessory 
that  is  not  pregnant  with  meaning:  to 
make  a  play  that  would  be,  as  Mr. 
Hopkins  has  put  it,  "a  play  of  all  times 
and  all  people".  The  flaming  core  of 
such  an  endeavor  must  inevitably  be 
the  Shakespearian  text;  the  words  of 
Shakespeare  to  leap  into  universal  sig- 
nificance by  being  spoken  in  an  en- 
vironment stripped  of  the  merely  tra- 
ditional, the  merely  decorative,  the 
cumbersome  and  distracting  realistic. 
Such  an  effort  is  a  return  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Elizabethan  stage,  but  a 
return  enriched  by  modem  resources 
of  stage  lighting  and  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  pictorial  arts. 

In  the  face  of  Gordon  Craig's  con- 
tention that  people  go  to  the  theatre 
primarily  to  see  a  spectacle,  and  only 
incidentally  to  hear  the  spoken  word, 
Mr.  Hopkins  has  had  the  temerity  to 
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act  as  if  he  believed  that  supreme  po- 
etry could  be  made  the  nucleus  of  an 
evening's  entertainment,  poetry  to 
which  we  abandon  our  imagination — 
our  eyes  and  ears  receptive  to  catch 
overtones  of  mood  from  color,  pattern, 
gesture,  and  music  designed  to  unlock 
and  wing  the  words.  Mr.  Hopkins's 
was  a  presumptive  optimism,  as  popu- 
lar resentment  has  shown.  Our  imagi- 
nations are  bovine ;  we  are  used  to  the 
garish  and  pseudo-realistic  scenery, 
the  reassuring  canvas  trees  and  dolFs- 
house  battlements  and  incidental 
"Home,  Sweet  Home";  we  are  like 
children  who  refuse  to  admit  that  any 
change  in  the  telling  of  a  familiar 
story  can  be  an  improvement.  Sub- 
stitute a  new  convention  of  the  the- 
atre for  the  set  of  conventions  we  are 
hardeiy^d  to,  and  you  provoke  a  chorus 
of  "Thjis  is  not  Shakespeare!"  for  your 
pains.  We  go  to  see  Shakespeare:  a 
habit  fossilized  in  the  very  idiom  of 
our  speech.  We  go  to  see  Macbeth 
draw  his  dagger,  to  see  Inverness,  and 
the  temple-haunting  martlet,  and  the 
bloody  daggers,  and  a  bedraggled  Bir- 
nam  wood  marching  toward  an  oper- 
atic Dunsinane,  the  words  being  but  a 
clew  to,  and  minor  commentary  upon, 
the  action.  Mr.  Hopkins  dared  to  re- 
verse this  order  of  things,  to  trust  to 
the  imagination  of  the  audience  and 
the  vitality  of  the  Shakespearian  line 
to  carry  the  burden  of  the  effect.  He 
dispensed  completely  with  the  claptrap 
of  the  orthodox  Shakespearian  produc- 
tion, substituting  instead  a  minimum 
of  highly  conventionalized  symbols. 
And  re8t>ectability  was  revolted  at  this 
naked  exposure  of  Shakespeare.  The 
critics  could  not  hear  the  play  for 
marveling  at  the  conspicuous  sparsity 
of  scenery.  In  New  York,  it  would 
seem,  it  takes  more  than  a  single  rock 
to  make  the  seacoast  of  Bohemia. 

— Raymond  M.  Weaver 


WHEN  the  intellectual  drama  was 
still  fairly  new  and  it  was  a 
pleasant  novelty  to  find  an  idea  in  a 
play,  there  was  excuse  for  the  belief 
that  John  Galsworthy  was  a  really 
great  dramatist.  The  revival  of  "The 
Mob"  and  the  production  of  "The  Skin 
Game"*,  however,  settles  the  matter. 
He  is  not  an  exponent  of  the  drama  of 
ideas.  Rather  he  is  an  exponent  of 
ideas  who  is  constantly  struggling 
with  and  failing  to  conquer  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  dramatic  form. 

If  I  were  not  in  the  most  thorough 
accord  with  his  intellectual  position  I 
should  distrust  my  judgment.  I  am 
convinced  that  he  is  forever  on  the 
side  of  the  angels,  and  I  admire  the 
impartiality  which  he  always  exhibits. 
But  intellectual  discussion,  however 
keen  and  impartial,  does  not  constitute 
drama.  The  artist  must  charm  and 
delight,  and  Mr.  Galsworthy  does 
neither. 

The  two  plays  under  discussion  offer 
admirable  examples  of  his  two  typical 
modes  of  failure.  Both  discuss  pro- 
foundly important  topics,  and  both 
are  profoundly  right,  yet  both  leave 
the  spectator  cold.  The  theme  of  "The 
Mob" — the  universal  tendency  of  the 
crowd  to  crush  the  innovator  whom  it 
will  later  worship — is  of  the  deepest 
import,  yet  in  the  theatre  it  is  frankly 
a  bore  because  it  is  pedestrian,  literal, 
and  unimaginative.  One  is  sure  that 
events  have  happened  just  so,  but  the 
author  has  no  flashes  of  insight,  no  ar- 
tistic clairvoyance.  He  sees  what 
everyone  would  see — were  any  group 
assigned  the  theme,  nine-tenths  would 
select  just  the  incidents  which  he  se- 
lects. To  compare  it  with  "An  Enemy 
of  the  People"  is  to  see  the  difference 
between  conscientious  development  of 
a  theme  and  artistic  creation.     The 
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very  fantastic  character  of  Ibsen's  in- 
cidents illustrates  the  general  appli- 
cation of  the  theme,  and  his  flashes  of 
humor  drive  it  home.  His  hero  is  the 
essence  of  all  enemies  of  the  people, 
whereas  Galsworthy's  is  merely  an  un- 
popular pacifist. 

In  "The  Skin  Game"  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy is  even  more  determined  not  to 
be  dull,  but  unfortunately  his  drama 
and  his  ideas,  like  oil  and  water,  do  not 
mix.  The  drama  of  ideas  is  not  made 
by  taking  a  commonplace  melodrama 
and  permitting  the  characters  (when 
not  engaged  in  plotting  against  the 
good  name  of  an  unfortunate  young 
lady  or  committing  suicide  to  cover 
their  shame)  to  talk  about  intellectual 
problems.  When  Mr.  Galsworthy  is 
thoughtful  he  is  not  dramatic,  and 
when  he  is  dramatic  he  is  not  thought- 
ful. His  emotional  scenes  do  not  grow 
out  of  his  thought,  but  are  tacked  on 
to  make  climaxes. 

When  he  is  explaining  to  us  that 
out  of  the  bitterness  of  class  conflict 
comes  only  mutual  debasement,  he  is 
thoughtful,  but  during  the  whole  of 
the  important  scene  in  Chloe's  boudoir 
there  is  nothing  to  remind  the  specta^ 
tor  that  he  is  not  witnessing  a  play  by 
Owen  Davis.  In  "The  Mob"  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy could  not  objectify  his  ideas  in 
any  except  the  flattest  terms.  In  "The 
Skin  Game"  he  could  not  objectify 
them  without  borrowing  the  whole 
machinery  of  conventional  melodrama. 
The  preacher  in  him  is  sincere,  but  the 
playwright  is  perfunctory. 

His  difiiculties  arise  from  the  fact 
that  his  temperament  is  that  of  the 
student  and  not  of  the  artist.  He  has 
none  of  the  joy  of  creation.  The  great 
artist  in  the  midst  of  his  profoundest 
tragedy  is  carried  along  by  a  kind  of 
exultation  in  his  own  power,  and  re- 
joiceth  as  a  young  man  about  to  run  a 
race.    The  difference  between  such  a 


man  and  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  conscientious  preacher 
and  an  inspired  prophet.  The  one  is 
exultant  in  his  message,  the  other  is 
only  painfully  earnest.  Great  art  may 
be  and  usually  is  serious,  but  it  is  also 
passionately  joyous.  It  is  never  merely 
earnest,  and  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  mere- 
ly earnest. 

— Joseph  Wood  Krutch 

RACHEL  CROTHERS'S  annual 
success  in  the  production  of 
poppycock  drama  is  one  of  the  de- 
pressing phenomena  of  the  American 
theatre.  Her  plays  seem  to  have  no 
relation  to  the  legitimate  comedy  of 
sentiment  which  may  be  both  charm- 
ing and  entertaining.  They  are  a  cruel 
and  banal  invention  of  her  very  own. 
In  "Nice  People"  she  is  concerned  with 
the  corruption  which  we  are  all  con- 
vinced must  run  riot  through  the 
pages  of  the  social  register.  Miss 
Crothers  is  very  certain  of  her  dra- 
matic formulae,  a  bit  shaky  on  her 
facts.  It  seems  likely  that  she  has,  at 
some  remote  period,  known  some  nice 
people.  Her  bright  young  things  chat- 
ter the  jargon  of  the  'nineties  and 
smoke  cigarettes  with  a  dexterity 
which  at  once  calls  to  mind  the  ladies 
of  the  court  of  Benjamin  Harrison. 
The  story  is  trite,  not  worth  the  tell- 
ing, feebly  told,  and  conventionally 
sure  fire.  One  excellent  performance 
is  given  by  Robert  Ames  in  the  rdle 
of  a  bore  from  the  land  where  the 
handshake's  warmer.  It  is  a  pleas- 
antly mjrthical  world  in  which  Miss 
Crothers  lives  and  pays  her  income 
tax,  and  she  serves  a  happy  public 
which  prefers  anything  to  an  artistic 
truth  and  finds  satisfaction  in  her 
service.  Standing  room  only  almost 
any  night,  of  course,  and  well  worth 
the  standing  if  only  for  the  sight  of 
Miss  Larrimore  in  her  overalls. 
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THE  GREEN  GODDESS"* 
melodrama  of  high  life  in  the  high- 
est Himalayas  built  about  an  aeroplane 
wreck,  a  surpassingly  beautiful  back- 
drop, and  the  mannerism  of  George 
Arliss.  "Built"  is  the  word,  for  the 
masterly  construction  of  the  play 
stands  out  through  its  every  episode. 
It  is  the  work  of  William  Archer,  chief 
of  staff  of  the  old  guard  of  British 
dramatic  critics,  the  very  same  whose 
brilliantly  lifeless  translations  of  Ib- 
sen's plays  have  done  as  much  as  any- 
thing to  insure  their  failure  on  the 
English-speaking  stage.  To  the  melo- 
drama enthusiast  (ourself,  for  in- 
stance) an  imaginary  oriental  king- 
dom is  an  intriguing  locale.  But  the 
play  is  disappointingly  dull,  unimagi- 
native in  the  writing,  and  none  too 
vividly  acted.  Of  course  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  see  the  unfortunate  though 
beautiful  heroine  with  the  handsome 
though  unfortunate  hero  freed  from 
the  toils  of  the  dissolute  though  heroic 
husband  and  the  charming  though  sin- 
ister villain  by  the  eternally  prompt 
rescue  party  which  has  done  its  bit 
faithfully  in  the  melodrama  ever  since 
Bimam  Wood'  came  to  Dunsinane. 
The  play  is  rather  hindered  than 
helped  by  Mr.  Arliss's  inability  to  pro- 
nounce more  than  three  words  in  suc- 
cession without  pausing  to  chew  his 
gum  and  select  the  next  three.  His 
mannerism  indeed  gives  his  work  the 
tempo  of  a  flivver  climbing  a  very 
steep  hill  in  spite  of  a  missing  cylin- 
der. The  production  (by  Winthrop 
Ames)  is  quite  perfect. 

n'^E  young  man  whose  shady  past 
1  was  redeemed  by  war  experience 
was,  not  long  since,  a  figure  familiar 
enough.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  for 
many  of  these  redemptions,  the  young 
man  had  usually  met  his  end  in  glory. 
Emery  Pottle's  "The  Hero"  tests  the 


redemption;  the  valiant  one  returns. 
He  returns  from  the  incredible  experi- 
ence of  an  American  in  the  madness 
of  the  French  Legion  Etrang&re,  a 
black  sheep  once,  a  hero  in  terms  of 
the  all-redeeming  war.  The  havoc 
which  he  wrecks  in  his  brother's  home 
is  the  answer  to  the  faith  he  finds 
there. 

This  hero  is  true  drawing,  done  with 
an  adroit  and  subtle  understanding. 
He  is  to  the  life  the  "Legionnaire",  so 
clearly  different  from  his  brothers,  the 
poilu  and  the  doughboy.  The  playing 
of  Robert  Ames  made  of  a  rdle  al- 
ready fine,  a  figure  of  peculiar  and 
telling  vividness.  It  was  in  every 
way  a  remarkable  impersonation,  the 
finest  work,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  any 
young  actor  has  lately  accomplished. 
And  Mr.  Ames  was  only  one  of  a  dis- 
tinguished group.  Grant  Mitchell  and 
Cathleen  Macdonald  brought  a  rare 
poignance  to  the  rdles  of  the  brother 
and  his  wife. 

A  simple,  serious,  and  moving  play, 
very  American  and  a  far  cry  beyond 
the  sordid  reporting  of  Sinclair  Lewis 
and  the  conscientious  depression  of 
Eugene  O'Neill.  A  play  like  life  in  its 
daring  intermingling  of  comedy  with 
tragedy.  A  play  about  which,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  one  may  be  unqualifiedly 
enthusiastic. 

It  was  performed  only  at  matinees 
— a  trial  against  regular  performance 
in  the  coming  season.  Good  fortune 
attend  it,  and  may  it  retain  its  orig- 
inal cast. 

CLARE  RUMMER'S  great  ability 
as  a  dialogician  shows  up  to  even 
better  advantage  in  her  one-act  plays 
than  it  does  in  her  longer  ones.  It 
isn't  the  scintillation  of  the  dialogue 
that  makes  it  so  remarkable;  it  is 
thfi  naturalness — ^the  humanness— of 
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it  Because  of  this  quality  in  her  writ- 
ing. Miss  Kummer  can  make  an  im- 
probable, if  not  impossible,  situation 
convince  an  audience.  That  is  just 
what  she  does  in  all  of  the  four  plays 
recently  shown  at  the  Punch  and  Judy 
theatre.  Of  these  plays,  "The  Choir 
Rehearsal"  is  the  only  one  that  has 
been  produced  before.  The  others 
are:  "Bridges",  "Chinese  Love",  and 
"The  Robbery".  Each  one  is  based  on 
a  single  situation,  and  in  each  case  the 
denouement  is  almost  fantastic.  Yet 
so  real  are  Miss  Rummer's  stage  peo- 
ple, and  so  steeped  is  every  member  of 
the  competent  cast  in  the  spirit  of  the 
play,  that  it  doesn't  occur  to  one  until 
at  least  an  hour  after  the  performance 
that  not  one  of  the  plays  could  ever 
possibly  have  happened! 

— Arthur  J.  Beckhard 

TTIAT  the  characteristics  of  Broad- 
^  way  drama  have  changed  since 
Edward  Sheldon's  younger  days  does 
not  entirely  hinder  "Romance"  from 
being  a  fitting  vehicle  for  Doris 
Keane's  return  from  London.  True, 
the  play  is  a  trifle  heavy,  but  so  is — so 
,  are  most  prima  donnas.  A  textual 
comparison  of  "Enter  Madame"  with 
"Romance"  would  be  interesting.  Both 
are  adventures  in  musical  tempera- 
ment— ^the  one  swift,  smooth,  biting; 
the  other  soft,  jerky,  sentimental.  Yet 
Miss  Keane  brings  a  vivid  perform- 
ance to  a  shopworn  though  excellent 
script  which  on  the  whole,  while  not  so 
entertaining,  has  more  body  than  Gilda 
Varesi's  piece. 

THE  outstanding  criticism  of  John 
Drinkwater's  "Mary  Stuart"* 
seems  to  be  that  his  Queen  Mary, 
abetted  by  the  interpretation  of  Clare 
Eames,  is  a  colder  person  than  the 

•PnbUBhed  by  Houghton  Mifflin. 


bloody  lady  probably  was.  Perhaps  so. 
Only  Rizzio,  Damley  or  Bothwell  could 
answer  adequately  for  the  warmth  of 
her  passion — ^and  they  will  not  teU.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  this  very  restraint 
of  emotion  Drinkwater  has  succeeded 
in  giving  us  a  character  strong  and 
subtle  enough  to  be  worth  discussing; 
simple,  yet  with  enough  underlying 
complexities  to  give  Miss  Eames  one 
of  the  finest  r61es  of  the  season.  It 
was  not  penned  for  Bertha  Kalich ! 

Drinkwater  has  compressed  his 
study  of  Mary  into  one  act  of  an  hour 
and  a  half,  the  setting  in  the  Queen's 
chambers  at  Holyrood  on  the  night  of 
Rizzio's  murder.  With  a  modem  pro- 
logue and  epilogue,  he  has  attempted 
to  make  the  royal  lady's  search  for  a 
great  passion  argue  to  a  jealous  hus- 
band that  his  wife  can  love  two  men  at 
the  same  time.  Had  I  been  a  jealous 
husband,  Mr.  Drinkwater's  play  would 
scarcely  have  sent  me  home  with  a  for- 
giving heart.  However,  the  prologue 
does  serve  a  purpose  which  is  not  gen- 
erally recognized.  It  points  the  play, 
and  sets  the  mind  running  along  psy- 
chological lines ;  it  is  partly  due  to  its 
atmosphere  that  the  almost  completely 
successful  effect  of  the  rest  of  the  play 
is  secured.  From  the  time  when  Mary 
Stuart  drifts  on  through  the  moonlight 
to  the  final  curtain,  there  is  scarcely 
a  moment  without  its  consciousness  of 
terrific  suspense,  without  its  absorb- 
ing interest  in  this  brilliant  piece  of 
character  drawing  and  acting.  Like 
"Abraham  Lincoln",  "Mary  Stuart"  is 
a  play  to  see.  To  read  the  text  is  only 
to  realize,  if  you  have  seen  the  per- 
formance, that  a  masterful  dramatist 
can  give  the  most  vital  acting  material 
in  the  simplest  phrasing.  Mr.  Drink- 
water has  again  broken  traditions  of 
the  stage,  and  has  succeeded  in  giving 
us  a  more  moving  drama  than  his 
"Lincoln". 
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IN  spite  of  a  somewhat  ragged  per- 
formance by  the  Neighborhood 
Players,  the  dramatization  of  "Buried 
Alive"  still  provides  a  pleasant  eve- 
ning. "The  Great  Adventure"*  lacks 
some  of  the  telling  satire  of  the  novel; 
but  it  is  thoroughly  amusing.  The 
story  of  the  artist  who  watches  the 
world  give  over  his  supposedly  dead 
body  the  honors  that  life  withheld,  has 
pathos  in  it  which  Arnold  Bennett  does 
not  develop.  There  are  times  during 
the  play  when  one  would  wish  to  shoot 
all  art  dealers  and  owners  of  galleries. 


^Published  by  Doran. 


Many  of  them  are  estimable  men,  and 
doubtless  they  are  necessary  in  the  ar- 
tistic scheme  of  things;  they  must 
lure  amiable  and  wealthy  fish,  by  the 
bait  of  a  knowledge  of  good  taste,  to 
bite  at  their  ohjets  d'art.  Neverthe- 
less, when  one  sees  so  many  perfectly 
good  live  artists  starving,  and  so  many 
perfectly  useless  live  dealers  rolling  in 
money  made  on  the  pictures  of  dead 
artists,  one  is  tempted.  It's  not  a  new 
problem,  though,  and  it  has  little  to  do 
with  Bennett's  play,  which  recent  per- 
formances have  proven  to  be  an  excel- 
lent vehicle  for  amateurs. 


A  BRITTANY  LOVE  SONG 
By  William  Alexander  Percy 

MY  only  love  is  a  sailor  lad 
Whose  home  is  the  fickle  sea. 
To  other  girls  he  gives  his  smiles. 
But  his  mouth  he  gives  to  me. 

On  Sunday  morning  after  mass 
When  he  is  dressed  so  fine. 

He  stops  before  their  open  doors. 
But  at  night  he  comes  to  mine. 


0  Mary,  bless  all  sailor  lads 
Whose  loves  are  two,  and  three. 

But  mine  keep  safe  from  other  girls — 
Or  let  him  die  in  the  sea ! 
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'You've  made 
a  great  hit  1'' 

Mrs.  Drink- 
water  smiled  at 
us.  We  squirmed 
and  looked  to  see 
if  our  trousers 
were  particular- 
ly well  pressed, 
or  if  we  were 
wearing  a  purple 
tie,  or  if,  for 
once,  we  had  remembered  to  brush  our 
hair.  Mr.  Drinkwater,  tall,  pale,  a 
little  tired  from  efforts  at  a  rehearsal 
of  his  play,  had  vanished  into  the 
other  room  and  came  forth  now  bear- 
ing a  book  most  tenderly. 

"You  see",  explained  Mrs.  Drink- 
water,  "we  have  just  this  afternoon 
purchased  one  of  the  finest  existing 
copies  of  the  'Hesper ides',  and  you  just 
now  said  that  Herrick  was  your  favor- 
ite poet.  You  see?  Just  the  right 
thing  to  say!" 

Whereupon  we  were  allowed  to 
handle  the  precious  first  edition,  and 
went  through  boxes  and  bureau  draw- 
ers of  exquisite  little  editions  of  sev- 
enteenth century  lyricists.  Some  of 
them  are  quite  unknown.  Yet,  when 
Mr.  Drinkwater  read  us  bits  of  them, 
we  were  forced  to  acknowledge  them 
quite  more  delightful  than  most  mod- 
ern poetry. 

"AU  my  life",  Mr.  Drinkwater  told 
us,  "I've  wanted  to  be  able  to  buy  rare 
books.  Now,  you  see,  I've  come  to 
America,  and  can." 

We  went  on  to  talk  of  many  things, 
among  them  Ralph  Hodgson,  who  has, 
it  seems,  a  new  dog,  a  dog  of  which 
he  is  very  proud.    Fortunately,  how- 


ever, the  Drinkwaters  assure  me,  he 
will  soon  turn  from  his  interest  in 
breeding  dogs,  to  writing  poetry 
again.  We  hope  so.  We  know  of  few 
contemporary  poems  so  excellent  as 
"The  Bull". 


Along  a  certain  street  in  New  York 
on  any  evening  a  line  of  drowsy  taxi- 
drivers  loll  in  front  of  their  slouchy 
cabs.  They,  with  their  slanted  caps, 
and  their  steeds  down  on  their  springs 
with  age,  look  like  wood  cuts  from  the 
pages  of  Dickens,  slightly  smeared 
with  thumb-marks.  Late  one  night, 
or  early  one  morning,  we  forget  which, 
we  picked  out  a  promising  cab — a  cab 
that  was  as  roomy  as  a  Twenty-third 
Street  boarding  house,  that  boasted 
the  luxury  of  a  vase  for  flowers,  filled 
now  with  cigarette  butts.  "Don't  want 
a  ride,"  said  we,  offering  a  cigar. 
"Want  to  talk."  "Waddyuh  mean, 
yuh  want  tuh  talk !"  said  the  hunched 
figure,  with  a  flash  of  gold  tooth. 
"Want  to  learn  all  about  taxi-drivers," 
said  we,  pulling  a  magic  card  on  him. 
"Ohhhhh!"  said  he,  lighting  up. 
"You're  that  kind  of  a  guy  are  yuh? 
Wait  a  jiff!"  Presently  from  all  sides 
came  six  peak-capped  individuals. 
"Let's  get  in!"  said  my  first  friend. 
"We'll  tell  yuh  a  thing  or  two."  In 
we  climbed.  There  was  "Izzy"  who 
"kept  a  diamond  in  the  hollow  of  his 
front  tooth",  and  Mike,  who  claimed  to 
be  the  largest  tip-getter  on  the  East 
Side.  Well,  this  isn't  the  place  to  tell 
most  of  the  stories  they  had  to  offer. 
But  there  was  one  which  bears  the 
light  of  Mr.  Sumner's  day.  "Say," 
said  Izzy,  "that  guy  was  drunk.  He 
didn't  know  what  ways  he  was  goin' 
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he  was  goin'  so  many  ways  tuh  once. 
'Take  me  to  the  Ritsh !'  says  he — and 
what  was  a  guy  tuh  do,  with  the  Ritz 
just  around  the  comer?  So  I  takes 
him  into  a  side  street,  and  he  passes 
out  cold,  and  I  jacks  up  a  wheel,  and 
spins  the  meter,  until  my  arm  is  so 
sore  she  won't  stand  no  more.  Up  we 
drives  to  the  Ritz,  I  feelin'  swell 
like,  and  we  drags  him  outl  He  goes 
through  his  pockets,  and  he  ain't  got  a 
cent!  I  was  beginnin'  to  feel  like  a 
poor  nut,  and  get  kind  o'  sore,  when  he 
pulls  out  a  gold  watch  such  as  none  of 
you  guys  is  ever  seed,  and  he  gives  it 
tuh  me.  Say,  waddyuh  know!" 
"Waddyuh  do  with  the  watch?"  asked 
Mike.  "Aw,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  yuh 
gum-head.  Couldn't  pawn  a  swell 
ticker  like  that  an'  get  away  with  it. 
An'  he  never  know'd  the  difference  in 
the  momin'  I" 

All  of  which  proves  nothing,  only 
that  Your  Gossip  was  supposed  to  be 
having  a  chat  with  Hulbert  Footner, 
whose  romantic  mustaches  add  a  note 
of  mystery  to  his  "Owl  Taxi".  But  ac- 
cording to  our  usual  custom,  we  did  all 
the  talking.  Footner  knows  taxi- 
drivers  with  all  their  doubtful  charm 
and  indubitable  mystery;  but  he  ac- 
knowledged he'd  never  trusted  his 
somewhat  inmiaculate  person  to  the 
ravages  of  six  at  once. 


Charleston,  South  Carolina,  has  re- 
cently founded  a  Poetry  Society.  Al- 
ready it  has  listened  to  Carl  Sand- 
burg's guitar,  to  Harriet  Monroe,  and 
to  Jessie  Rittenhouse.  "The  Society 
is  offering  four  prizes,"  writes  May 
Waring,  and  one  of  them.  The  Sky- 
lark Prize',  is  offered  by  John  Ben- 
nett, author  of  'Master  Skylark'  and 
long  a  resident  of  Charleston.  Mr. 
Bennett,  by  birth  an  Ohioan  and  an 
artist  as  well  as  author,  has  designed 
the  Society's  seal,  a  proudly  prancing 


Pegasus  with  a  slim  crescent  above  his 
wings;  white  on  a  black  ground."  We 
wonder,  do  you  remember  "Master 
Skylark"  as  we  do,  that  little  wistful 
figure  in  doublet  and  hose,  wandering 
along  Elizabethan  roads  through  the 
pages  of  "St.  Nicholas"?  It  was  a 
story  that  stayed  with  us  for  years. 
We  could  see  Skylark's  curls,  hear  his 
treble  voice,  look  up  with  him  in  the 
darkness  of  an  old  English  inn.  How 
we,  too,  would  like  to  have  known  the 
group  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  "John 
Halifax,  Gentleman",  "David  Copper- 
field",  "Huck"  and  "Tom",  "Mowgli", 
"Jim  Hawkins":  gentlemen  all,  and 
adventurers;  and  along  with  them  on 
the  road  comes  "Master  Skylark". 


Bert  Leston  Taylor,  "B.  L.  T."  of 
the  Chicago  "Tribune",  died  there, 
Saturday,  March  19,  of  pneumonia. 
His  "A  Line  o'  Type  or  Two"  was 
probably  read  by  more  people  than  any 
other  "colyum"  in  the  country.  It  was 
appreciated  in  the  town  that  knew  Eu- 
gene Field's  famous  "Sharps  and 
Flats",  and  its  influence  for  good 
books  was  as  constant  as  that  of  early 
pages  which  B.  L.  T.  conducted  in 
other  cities.  He  disliked  bombast. 
He  worshiped  precision  of  thought  and 
accuracy  of  expression.  He  was  a  real 
satirist.  E.  B.  FuUerton,  who  worked 
at  the  desk  beside  him,  says  of  him  in 
the  "Editor  and  Publisher" : 

The  building  of  *'the  line"  was  not  done 
haphasardly.  He  knew  type  as  few  printers 
do  and  he  made  "the  line"  as  exact  typograph- 
ically as  it  was  in  the  writing.  After  the  lines 
and  the  paragraphs  had  been  proofed,  he  fitted 
them  Into  the  column,  each  in  its  precise  place. 

As  a  poet  and  novelist,  he  displayed  the  same 
precision.  Once  he  was  writing  an  episode 
dealing  with  Arizona  in  February.  He  waited 
for  the  month  and  then  went  to  Arizona  that 
he  might  describe  it  accurately.  His  good- 
natured  gibes  at  some  of  the  modern  writers 
for  their  carelessness  of  detail  were  but  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  his  own  carefulness. 

In  his  recreation  B.  L.  T.  was  given  to  the 
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■ame  ttndj  of  deUU.  Much  of  his  leisure  time 
wms  spent  in  the  North  wooda  where  perhaps 
he  was  the  happiest.  He  was  a  good  woods- 
man. He  knew  how  to  make  a  pack  to  follow 
the  trail,  to  whip  a  stream,  to  handle  a  canoe, 
to  bnild  a  fire  and  to  bed  down  on  spmce 
bonghs. 

His  humorous  verse  was,  at  its  fun- 
niest, always  gracef uL  It  is  a  spring 
day;  B.  L.  T.  has  gone;  and  we  are 
going  to  quote  his  "Ballade  of  Spring's 
Unrest" : 

Up  in  the  woodland  where  Spring 
Comes  as  a  laggard  the  breeae 

Whispers  the  pines  that  the  King, 
FaUen,  has  yielded  the  keys 
To  his  White  Palace  and  flees 

Northward  o*er  mountain  and  dale. 
Speed  then  the  hour  that  frees ! 

Ho  for  t\9  pock  and  the  trail  t 

Northward  my  fancy  takes  wing. 

Bestless  am  I,  iU  at  ease. 
Pleasures  the  city  can  bring 

Lose  now  their  power  to  please. 

Barren,  aU  barren,  are  these ; 
Town  life's  a  tedious  tale ; 

That  cup  is  drained  to  the  lees ; — 
Ho  for  the  pack  and  the  traU  I 

Ho  for  the  morning  I  sling 

Pack  at  my  back,  and  with,  knees 
Brushing  a  thoroughfare  fling 

Into  the  green  mysteries; 

One  with  the  birds  and  the  bees. 
One  with  the  squirrel  and  quaU, 

Night,  and  the  stream's  melodies : — 
Ho  for  the  pack  and  the  tnrtll 

Pictures  and  music  and  teas. 
Theatres — books  even—atale. 

Ho  for  the  smell  of  the  trees ! 
Ho  for  the  pack  and  the  trattt 


Your  Gossip  had  dinner  with  Ach- 
med  Abdullah  in  a  most  Chinese  cor- 
ner of  Chinatown.  With  our  digestive 
apparatus  in  a  state  of  shocked  sur- 
prise, our  mind  struggled  to  open  to 
its  widest  while  the  oriental  writer, 
whose  infant  lispings  had  been  in 
Arabic  and  whose  linguistic  yearnings 
are  for  French,  talked  of  his  coming 
works  in  English.  So  fascinatingly 
did  he  talk  that  our  attention  was  not 
distracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  great 
opal  ring  on  his  thumb.    He  told  us 


that  he  is  to  have  a  novel  out  in  the 
fall,  caUed  "Night  Drums".  Our  ears 
straightway  remembered  the  throb- 
bing sounds  in  "The  Emperor  Jones", 
and  we  determined  to  buy  it.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Africa.  He  has  a  col- 
lection of  short  stories  in  preparation, 
"Asians  All",  and  one  of  Chinese 
stories  to  be  called  "Poppies  and 
Jade".  He  explained — over  a  bowl  of 
spiced  bamboo  shoots — ^that  he  is  also 
working  on  a  longer  novel:  an  attack 
on  goodness  as  a  guiding  principle. 
Your  Gossip  was  deeply  shocked  by 
this,  but  before  we  had  time  to  protest, 
he  was  telling  us  of  his  plays.  Besides 
"Toto",  which  opened  in  March,  he  has 
written  a  serious  drama  for  Ditrich- 
stein  and  two  dramas  for  production 
by  Belasco.  And  we  were  carefully 
taught  that  the  oriental  is  indolent! 
After  the  meal,  Achmed  Abdullah  took 
the  Gossip  Shop  to  his  apartment,  and 
dazzled  our  book-wormish  eyes  with  an 
oriental  profusion  of  color.  The  Arab 
author  pointed  out  his  own  prayer-rug 
on  the  floor,  and  that  of  his  father, 
reverently  hung  on  the  walL 

As  Your  Gossip  left  his  apartment, 
we  seemed  to  pass  in  one  stride  from 
Medina  to  lower  New  York. 


Three  new  magazines  swim  across 
the  rather  stormy  ocean  of  publishing. 
Rocks  ahead!  However,  all  sound  in- 
teresting. "The  Broom",  an  "Inter- 
national Magazine  of  the  Arts",  is  the 
most  ambitious.  It  will  be  a  montiily 
magazine  to  be  published  by  Ameri- 
cans in  Italy  and  to  be  distributed 
throughout  Europe  and  America.  Har- 
old A.  Loeb  and  Alfred  Kreymborg 
will  be  the  editors.  It  is  being  found- 
ed with  the  idea  that  an  interchange 
of  ideas  between  artists  of  both  con- 
tinents will  do  much  toward  a  closer 
understanding.  No  group  or  'ism,  the 
editors  promise,  will  be  emphasized  to 
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the  exclusion  of  any  other.     Prose, 
poetry,  the  drama,  and  reproductions 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  music  offer 
a  wide  chance  for  contributors  who 
may  send  manuscripts,  until  June,  to 
143  West  4th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Since  its  editors  are  in  no  sense  decry- 
ing America  by  their  migration  to 
Italy  but  simply  seeking  new  contacts, 
we  see  no  reason  why  their  venture 
should  not  flourish.    True,  their  sub- 
scription price  is  a  bit  high  but  this  is 
necessary  for  a  magazine  which  is  am- 
bitious to  reproduce  properly  any  re- 
spectable paintings.    Success  to  them! 
On   their  heels   comes   "Tempo",   or 
rather,  before  them ;  for  its  first  num- 
ber was  announced  for  April,  while 
"The   Broom"   will  not  be  launched 
until  September.    "Tempo"  is  to  be  is- 
sued by  Oliver  Jenkins,  a  gentle  bard 
of  Danvers,  Massachusetts.    It  is  to  be 
a  magazine  devoted  to  modem  poetry. 
Just  what  Mr.  Jenkins's  definition  of 
"modem"  may  be,  remains  to  be  seen. 
We  were  just  a  trifle  disappointed  in 
the  March  issue  of  "The  Measure", 
though  it  is  excellent  in  its  way.    We 
had  hoped  for  a  little  more  fire.    One 
poem,   however,   stands  out  from   it 
brilliantly,  and  that  is  Genevieve  Tag- 
gard's  "Ice  Age".     We  hear,  by  the 
way,  that  Miss  Taggard  has  recently 
been  married  and  has  gone  to  live 
somewhere  in  Connecticut.     That  is 
sad  news,  in  a  sense,  for  she  was  very 
lovely  to  look  at,  and  we  shall  not  see 
her  so  often  in  Connecticut.  Her  poem 
pictures  the  time  when  all  earth  shall 
be  frozen.    Here  is  a  part  of  it.    Don't 
you  agree  that  it  has  power? 

Never  a  sound  of  thunder  or  river, 

Torrent  or  stone. 

Only  vague  breath  from  the  old  life-giver, 

Making  her  own 

Final,  lingering  filagree 

Of  frost  blown 

On  the  glass  of  the  sky,  in  planet  and  tree 

An  icicle  moon,  a  torrent  and  three 

Glittering  stars  half -grown ; 


A  slight  tone 

Rippling  into  the  still  river. 

The  crisp  sea. 

•  ••••• 

AU  the  beautiful,  brave 
Colors  that  curled  in  the  wave 
Flooding  ground  purple  and  crimsoning  air 
Are  battered  and  rigid  and  bare. 

Still  they  come;  just  as  we  go  to 
press  we  find  in  our  basket  a  dun-col- 
ored pamphlet  caUed  "The  Lyric 
West",  edited  by  Grace  Atherton  Den- 
nen,  from  Los  Angeles.  It  aims,  ac- 
cording to  the  announcement,  to  do  for 
"the  verse  writers  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  what  Toetry'  and  'Con- 
temporary Verse*  are  doing  for  the 
rest  of  the  country".  There  seems  to 
be  some  good  verse  there;  but  it  can 
do  better. 


It  was  with  a  personal  grief  that  we 
read  the  other  day  of  the  passing  of 
John  Burroughs,  who  has  seemed  to 
us  to  stand  with  a  very  few  others 
somewhat  apart  from  schools  and  co- 
teries for  the  dignity  of  American  let- 
ters. 

Your  Gossip  remembers  a  day  some 
five  years  ago  when  our  serviceable 
legs  carried  us  in  the  wake  of  Mr. 
Burroughs — ^literally  in  his  wake,  for 
he  covered  those  mountain  roads  at  a 
pace  that  caused  a  certain  readjust- 
ment of  our  ideas  regarding  our  own 
powers  of  locomotion — up  winding 
roads  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Cats- 
kiUs,  through  woods  where  the  trees 
were  nearly  bare,  to  "Slabsides",  and 
deposited  us,  somewhat  breathless  but 
still  determined,  on  a  homemade  chair 
of  twisted  wood  on  the  porch.  We  per- 
ceived at  once  the  wisdom  of  this  man 
who  had  so  suited  to  his  genius  the 
habitation  that  was  its  workshop. 

The  house  was  a  one  room  log  shack, 
with  a  bunk  built  into  one  waU,  a  great 
stone  fireplace,  a  desk,  windows — espe- 
cially windows.  It  was  not  large,  but 
gave  the  impression  of  space.    There 
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was  no  clutter — a  calendar  upon  which 
visitors  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  had 
left  their  names»  papers,  books,  simple 
cooking  utensils,  a  few  rough  chairs 
and  settles.  From  the  windows  vistas 
through  the  woods,  a  glimpse  of  a  gar- 
den, an  apple  tree  or  two.  We  learned 
presently  that  our  host  had  made  with 
his  own  hands  the  house  and  the  fur- 
niture in  it,  bringing  in  from  the 
woods  branches  curved  and  knotted 
into  the  required  shapes,  fitting  them 
together  with  a  certain  naive  pleas- 
ure in  the  result.  We  learned  too  that 
he  lived  here  alone  for  the  most  part 
except  when  someone  passed  by,  liter- 
ary folk  on  pilgrimage,  attracted  by 
the  personality  of  this  great  and  sim- 
ple man. 

Mr.  Burroughs  told  us  with  joy  of  a 
recent  visit  of  Henry  Ford  whom  he 
had  not  previously  known.  Told  us 
Mr.  Ford  stopped  over  two  or  three 
days,  eating  potatoes  cooked  in  the 
ashes  and  other  equally  simple  fare, 
washing  dishes,  roaming  the  woods, 
discussing  the  universe.  Your  Gossip 
recalls  vaguely  anecdotes  of  many 
great  literary  figures  living  and  dead, 
but  more  especially  those  of  Walt 
Whitman,  evidently  as  much  admired 
and  loved  by  Mr.  Burroughs  as  when 
he  wrote  his  famous  tribute  many 
years  ago. 

John  Burroughs  is  a  vivid  picture  in 
our  mind.  Upright,  energetic,  rest- 
less, white-bearded,  white-haired,  ag- 
gressively independent  mentally  and 
physically,  shrewdly  observant  of  peo- 
ple and  things,  impatient  of  flabbiness 
mental  or  physical.  Disliking — if  we 
remember  aright — ^Tennyson,  appre- 
ciating healthy  vulgarity,  cherishing 
Whitman  for  his  downright,  honest, 
democratic  egoism,  loving  all  poetry 
for  its  sturdy  form  and  meaning 
rather  than  for  its  charm  and  facility. 
Borrowing    thought    from    no    man, 


building  his  philosophy  and  his  life  on 
nature  rather  than  on  books. 


February  was  a  lean  month  for  po- 
etry. Alas  I  No  poems  by  Miss  Lowell 
anywhere.  No  poems  by  RobeH  Frost, 
Vachel  Lindsay,  Sara  Teasdale,  Edna 
St.  Vincent  Millayl  Perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  interesting  poems 
of  the  month:  "String  of  Beads  and 
Petals"  by  Hilda  Conkling  in  "The 
Touchstone",  "Lost  Anchors"  by  Ed- 
win Arlington  Robinson  in  "The  Na- 
tion", one  or  two  of  the  "Six  Poems" 
by  Joseph  Campbell  in  "The  Dial",  and 
"Two  Sonnets"  by  David  Morton  in 
"The  Century".  "Poetry's"  best  offer- 
ing is  "ConMnunion"  by  Hildegarde 
Flanner.  "The  Old  Fiddler"  by  Chris- 
tine Kerr  Davis  and  "The  Journal  of 
Cho-Hsi-Chun"  do  most  to  enhance  the 
value  of  "Contemporary  Verse".  "Ori- 
ole's Nest"  by  Jeannette  Marks  is  as 
graceful  as  anything  in  "The  Smart 
Set".  The  best  poem  in  "The  Free- 
man" during  the  month  was  Charles 
Wharton  Stork's  sonnet  "To  Joseph 
Severn".  "The  Flower  Market,  Co- 
penhagen", was  mildly  interesting  in 
"The  Outlook". 


The  author  of  "The  Soul  of  Ann 
Rutledge"  is  soon  to  publish  a  new 
novel,  whose  central  figure  is  said  to 
be  "The  Great  Galilean".  A  neighbor 
of  hers  writes  to  us  that  she  is  one  of 
the  most  daring  of  women.  Her  en- 
thusiasm is  unlimited.  Five  miles  out 
from  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  she  is 
breaking  the  ground  herself  for  her 
new  house  at  "Broadview".  "She  di- 
vides her  times  these  days",  writes  her 
friend,  "between  dynamiting  a  lake 
site  and  learning  the  art  of  an  incu- 
bator whose  temperature  fluctuates 
from  90  to  120  with  alarming  rapidity 
and  threatens  to  make  cabaret  dancers 
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or  epileptics  of  the  innocent  eggs." 
We  wonder,  are  the  habits  of  male 
novelists  as  exotic?  Of  course,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  Walter  Prichard 
Eaton  is  building  his  own  house  at 
Sheffield,  Massachusetts,  and  that  Dor- 
othy Canfleld  Fisher's  husband  hewed 
out  the  beams  for  their  dweUing  in  the 
Vermont  hills — ^but  then,  neither  of 
them  is  a  novelist.  True,  Sinclair 
Lewis  is  said  to  have  built  a  model 
Gopher  Prairie. 


We  had  always  wanted  to  meet  the 
author  of  "The  Harbor"  and  "Blind". 
"The  Harbor",  particularly,  is  one  of 
the  few  books  on  our  inner  lists.  We 
had  always  wanted  to  know  how  its  au- 
thor gathered  the  material  for  that  de- 
tailed study  of  the  roving  life  of  the 
docks.  So,  naturally,  when  we  had 
even  the  ghost  of  an  excuse,  we  found 
him  one  afternoon  at  the  Foreign 
Press  Service  in  New  York.  There,  he 
was  just  being  very  much  interested 
in  some  Italian — or  was  it  Austrian? 
— ^who  had  discovered  a  new  technique 
of  the  violin,  in  a  D'Annunzio  play,  a 
Spanish  essay,  and  what  not;  but  we 
were  interested  in  Ernest  Poole  him- 
self. We  attempted  to  make  that  plain. 
He  is  a  slight,  dark  man,  with  quick 
hands,  and  quick  eyes.  Perhaps  he 
would  be  a  trifle  shy,  taking  things  in 
the  long  run.  Do  you  think  anyone 
could  write  such  a  novel  of  New  York 
City,  as  "Les  Miserables"  is  of  Paris? 
we  wondered.  Mr.  Poole  thought  not. 
Paris  had  a  more  definite  personality. 
New  York  was  too  complex.  It  could 
scarcely  be  done  in  one  novel,  even  a 
very  long  one.  Collecting  material? 
Well,  it  had  meant  days  of  wandering 
around  the  docks,  nights  of  just  stand- 
ing and  listening  to  what  was  being 
said;  for  Mr.  Poole  is  not  the  type 
who  bursts  into  the  middle  of  a  scene 
and  becomes  part  of  it.     He  is  the 


quiet  observer  of  life.  He  keeps  note- 
books, too.  "The  passing  of  the  sa- 
loon was  a  blow,"  he  told  me.  "There 
is  no  place  now",  we  observed,  "where 
a  man  can  drop  in,  sit  down,  and  hear 
things.  Is  there?"  "You're  mis- 
taken," he  corrected  me.  "You  hear 
some  wonderful  things  on  the  top  of  a 
Fifth  Avenue  'bus!"  All  right;  but 
they're  different  things.  Not  like  the 
old  days,  and  no  refreshment.  Mr. 
Poole's  next  novel  will  probably  be 
called  "Beggar's  Gold".  It  is  the  story 
of  the  reaction  of  New  York  City  on 
the  New  England  temperament  of  a 
young  school  teacher,  male.  Through 
the  story,  a  rather  colorful  and  appeal- 
ing thread,  runs  the  life  of  a  little 
Japanese  boy  who  is  swept  into  life  by 
the  great  cosmopolis. 


In  May  the  "Buy  a  Book  a  Week" 
campaign  takes  a  new  angle^  and  one 
that  seems  to  us  a  most  important  one. 
We  can  remember  quite  distinctly  that 
one  of  our  dearest  friends  gave  us  a 
diamond  stick  pin  for  our  graduation 
present.  Being  quite  naive  in  those 
days,  we  wore  it  for  a  while;  but  now, 
we  don't!  However,  we  haven't  yet 
been  able  to  amass  enough  of  a  fortune 
to  purchase  many  of  the  books  we 
want,  and  while  we  might  pawn  the 
diamond  to  purchase  a  complete  set  of 
Dickens,  we  have  a  sentimental  feel- 
ing about  selling,  or  not  selling,  gifts. 
Mr.  Melcher,  of  "The  Publishers' 
Weekly",  teUs  us  that  one  gentleman 
was  so  enthusiastic  over  a  certain  book 
that  he  bought  two  hundred  copies  of 
it,  and  presented  one  to  every  member 
of  a  high  school  graduating  class. 
Praise  be  to  that  gentleman — ^why 
don't  more  people  do  it?  If  a  boy  is 
going  to  college,  he's  going  to  need 
Shakespeare.  Why  not  give  him  a  good 
set,  well  bound — or  even  one  volume 
starting  him  on  a  set?    It  wouldn't  do 
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any  harm  to  present  him  with  a  good 
modem  novel,  too!  Frank  Shay,  of 
bookshop  fame»  is  trying  to  start  a 
movement  for  healthy  men  to  carry 
books  about  with  them.  He  seems  to 
think  that  there's  a  curse  on  being 
seen  reading  a  book  on  the  street 
comer.  So,  he  makes  a  plea  for  all  foot- 
ball captains  to  carry  volumes  of  Shel- 
ley instead  of  flasks  in  their  hip  pock- 
ets; claims,  in  fact,  that  men  insist 
on  his  wrapping  up  their  purchases, 
while  women  like  to  be  seen  with  a 
book  in  the  hand.  Now  we're  not  at 
all  sure  that  he's  right;  but  at  any 
rate,  we've  succeeded  in  getting  one 
squash  champion,  one  former  baseball 
captain,  a  tennis  fan,  and  a  prizefighter 
to  promise  to  carry  a  book  a  day  in 
the  subway.  We  gave  the  prizefighter 
a  copy  of  a  book  of  our  own,  and  he 
said,  "I  shall  carry  this  with  me  night 
and  day."  Which  might  be  called  good 
advertising  in  doubtful  places,  don't 
you  think? 


Zane  Grey  is  a  quiet-voiced  man  of 
middle  stature.  That  he  spends  a  large 
part  of  his  year  earnestly  collecting 
material  for  red-blooded  stories,  is  no 
harder  to  believe  than  most  of  the  gos- 
sip the  publishers  send  us  about  their 
pet  authors.  However,  in  this  case, 
it's  quite  true.  H^  had  just  returned 
from  Lower  California — or  was  it  Up- 
per Mexico? — ^where  he  had  been  liv- 
ing on  barges  and  in  huts,  talking  with 
miners  and  other  rough-and-readies, 
getting  the  atmosphere  of  a  desert 
mining  camp  for  the  inevitable  new 
novel.  Mr.  Grey  is  an  unassuming 
person.  One  would  not  imagine,  to 
hear  him  talking  of  his  next  book, 
that  he  realized  it  was  to  be  read  by — 
oh!  we  don't  dare  say  how  many 
people,  because  undoubtedly  one  of  his 
rivals  would  immediately  sue  us  for 
libel!    At  any  rate,  he  is  read  by  a 


great  many  people,  both  here  and 
abroad.  There  is  something  essentially 
American  in  Zane  Grey's  books.  The 
characters  he  portrays 
may  not  exist,  though 
we  ourselves  like  to 
believe  they  do.  We 
still  believe  in  satyrs, 
though  we  have  never 
met  anything  nearer 
than  a  dear  gentleman 
who  was  very  like  one, 
and  we  are  quite  cer- 
tain that  before  we 
die  we  shall  have  a  sa- 
tyrical  encounter  or 
two.  So  it  is  with  the  wild-west  he- 
roes. We  know  they  are.  We  like  to  read 
about  them,  when  we  tire  of  neurotic 
and  more  sophisticated  characters  in 
more  literary  works.  If  the  actual  men 
and  women  of  the  Zane  Grey  books 
happen  not  to  exist,  well,  then,  they 
ought  to,  because  they  represent  an 
ideal  which  is  very  real  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  average  American. 


In  the  late  spring  a  book  will  be  pub- 
lished whose  probable  title  will  be 
"Mirrors  of  Washington".  It  wiU  pre- 
sent a  series  of  character  studies  of 
men  prominent  in  American  political 
life,  similar  to  the  English  "reflec- 
tions" in  "Mirrors  of  Downing 
Street".  The  author,  like  the  "Gentle- 
man with  a  Duster",  will  preserve  a 
strict  anonymity,  according  to  the 
publishers  who  are  planning  the  vol- 
ume. It  should  be  a  most  interesting 
experiment. 


"The  Atlantic  Monthly"  has  its  Opal 
Whiteley,  while  Hilda  Gonkling  and 
Daisy  Ashford  have  taken  their  places 
beside  precocious  Margaret  Fleming 
of  other  days;  why  shouldn't  The 
Bookman  have  its  high  school  sopho- 
more book  reviewer?    It  has*    We  do 
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not  vouch  for  his  age»  since  we  have 
not  yet  had  a  chance  to  send  a  detec- 
tive to  Baltimore  for  investigation 
purposes.  Whoever  he  is,  we  take  off 
our  hat  to  him!  We  think  that  he 
writes  as  H.  L.  Mencken  might  have 
written  at  seventeen,  or,  better  still,  as 
H.  L.  Mencken  might  write  if  he  were 
trying  to  be  a  character  from  a  Tark- 
ington  play.  However,  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  influence  of  "The  Smart  Set" 
is  certainly  apparent.  We  quote  Jo- 
seph Leonard  Ranft's  first  epistle  to 
Your  Grossip.  Next  month  he  is  re- 
viewing D.  H.  Lawrence's  "Women 
in  Love". 

I  received  your  letter  accompanying  the  re- 
turn of  my  "amusing  review"  of  "Moon-Calf", 
and  for  your  suggestion  to  write  a  "little  more 
simply"  am  greatly  indebted. 

But  as  I  am  but  a  high  school  sophomore,  the 
perusal  of  such  things  as  "The  Theory  of  The 
Leisure  Class",  "Religio  Medici",  "The  Ego  And 
His  Own",  etc.,  cannot  but  have  succeeded  in  col- 
ouring my  vocabulary  and  ideology  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  have  produced  an  overtone  in  my 
writing. 

Then  too,  in  one  barren  of  accomplishments 
or  any  abaxial  social  distinction  except  a  mod- 
est proficiency  upon  the  piano,  the  copious  vo- 
cabulary symbolizes  a  protuberance  from  the 
herd  which  is  not  to  be  despised.  For,  my 
egotism  being  sufficiently  malleable  I  consider 
my  vocabulary  copious. 

But,  you  say,  being  a  high  school  sophomore 
why  do  I  not  contribute  to  the  school  magazine 
instead  of  plaguing  poor,  busy  editors  with  the 
fruits  of  my  crassness? 

I  answer  you.  I  like  not  the  boomer  quality 
which  is  inherent  in  magazines  of  this  type. 
Then,  too,  the  rah-rah  chaps  desire  to  read 
chronicles  of  idealism  and  football  and  I  know 
as  much  about  football  as  I  do  about  idealism 
so  there  the  matter  rests. 

I  once  wrote  an  essay  on  the  Baltimore  po- 
etess, Lizette  Woodworth  Reese,  using  her  son- 
net "Tears"  as  the  subject.  It  was  tedious 
stuff  indeed,  but  I  concluded  it  with  an  apt  quo- 
tation from  Huneker : 

"Soul  landscapes  and  etched  sonnets  are 
pleasing  to  the  ear.  What  does  it  matter  if 
they  do  not  mean  much?" 

I  dropped  it  in  the  contribution  box  and  on 
my  arrival  at  school  the  next  day  I  was  beset 
by  the  editor,  a  pathetic  donkey  with  a  thick 
■kuU.  As  I  say,  he  has  a  thick  skull  but  the 
subtlety  of  the  quotation  (also  its  aptness)  did 
not  seem  to  escape  him. 

My  writings,  I  suppose,  are  too  impression- 


istic to  ever  be  accepted,  for  incidents  in  novels 
which  I  read  magnify  themselves  in  my  con- 
sciousness, whereas  their  Importance  may  be 
purely  imaginary  on  my  part.  But  then  too, 
it  may  be  merely  the  result  of  poor  expression 
on  my  part,  or,  as  old  Sir  Thomas  Browne  has 
said,  of  "depraved  understandings  and  diseased 
affections." 


Richard  Le  Gallienne  is  planning  to 
work  out  another  romantic  story  of 
the  sea,  of  brigands  and  buried  treas- 
ure, of  daggers  and  jolly  rogers.  "It's 
fun  to  be  able  to  put  anything  you  like 
into  a  book,  don't  you  think?"  he 
asked.  ''If  you  like  a  hip-booted  pi- 
rate, why!  just  put  him  in!"  We  had 
been  talking  of  Lionel  Johnson,  of  Wil- 
liam Sharp,  of  Wilde,  and  of  Aubrey 
Beardsley.  It  was  a  rare  privilege  to 
be  able  to  know  something  of  that 
rather  curious  group.  It  was  a  rare 
privilege  to  talk  with  the  man  who 
first  recommended  many  of  their 
manuscripts  for  publication,  though 
he  was  then  scarcely  more  than  a  boy, 
acting  as  reader  in  a  London  publish- 
ing house.  Here  was  the  true  lover  of 
adventure  and  romance.  His  eyes  were 
gay  as  he  waved  a  book  at  me.  "A 
William  Morris  for  fifty  cents,"  he 
boasted.  "That's  a  good  day's  work, 
isn't  it?"  A  lover  of  adventure  and  of 
beauty,  of  the  truly  lyrical  and  the 
swashbuckling  romance,  Richard  Le 
Gallienne  is  a  critic  and  poet  of  the 
rarest  charm. 


From  what  particular  point  of  the 
universe  do  ideas  for  novels  come? 
Usually  an  author  does  not  know. 
What  was  the  original  germ  that  was 
the  beginning  of  the  beginning?  "Su- 
san Lenox"  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  momentary  glimpse  of  the  face 
of  a  girl  on  a  farm  wagon. 

Arnold  Mulder,  author  of  "The  Sand 
Doctor",  remembers  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  beginning  of  that  book. 
"I  was  roaming  among  the  vast  areas 
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of  dunes  &loag  Lake  Michigan,"  he 
said,  "and  I  remember  the  day  and  the 
hour  and  the  minute  and  the  spot. 
Near  a  little  summer  resort  port  with 
the  melodious  Indian  name  of  Sauga- 
tuck  there  is  a  large  tract  of  migra- 
tory dunes;  always  shifting;  look 
something  like  stationary  waves; 
beautiful  contours  of  clean  lake  sand, 
'washed  by  a  million  years  of  sun  and 
storm'  (I  am  quoting  'The  Sand  Doc- 
tor') .  Seventy  years  or  so  ago  there 
was  a  thriving  sawmill  village  on  this 
site  called  Singapore,  but  the  'travel- 
ing dune'  walked  over  it,  and  today  the 
whole  village  is  a  miniature  New 
World  Pompeii,  buried  scores  of  feet 
beneath  the  sand,  not  even  the  topmost 
tip  of  the  meeting-house  steeple  stick- 
ing out. 

"It  was  while  standing  on  the  grave 
of  Singapore  that  the  idea  for  'The 
Sand  Doctor*  came  to  me.  The  stoiy 
of  the  wiping  out  of  Singapore  by  the 
slow  migrations  of  the  dunes  is  only  a 
tradition  in  the  book,  not  at  all  im- 
portant to  the  etory,  but  it  was  for  me 
the  point  of  departure." 


and  we  learned  that  such  matters  prob- 
ably never  enter  bis  head  twice.  He  is 
much  too  keen  a  satirist,  too  much  of 
a  hater  of  bunk,  to  take  himself  that 
seriously.  In  fact,  well,  we're  glad 
"Dulcinea",  or  "Dulcy"  as  she  is 
known,  is  a  success;  for  we  have  been 
wanting  to  run  this  Pepysian  or  Pep- 
syian  caricature  of  him  for  a  long  time. 
We  don't  mean  to  imply  that  we  needed 
an  excuse.    At  any  rate,  here  she  is. 


Prom  Chicago  comes  news  of  the 
success  of  "Dulcy",  which  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  funniest  comedies  in  years, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing:.  Now, 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  though  the 
drama  is  writ  by  two  other  gentlemen, 
it  is  F,  P.  A.'8  "Dulcinea"  who  is  prov- 
ing to  be  the  guiding  spirit  to  a  large 
box  office  success.  Mr.  Adams  himself 
is  hugely  surprised  and  pleased, 
though  he  insists  that  he  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  play.  There  are  so 
many  dam  things  for  which  the  col- 
umnist of  the  New  York  "Tribune"  is 
responsible,  that  we  often  used  to  won- 
der whether  he  lay  awake  at  night 
thinking  of  all  the  fights  he  had  start- 
ed, the  books  he  had  put  on  the  way 
to  success,  etc.,  etc.    Then  we  met  him, 


A  note  came  in  from  Agnes  Ware 
Bishop  this  morning,  telling  us  that 
Sarah  Haardt,  who  had  previously 
been  a  professor  of  history  in  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  is  now  with  "The 
Saturday  Evening  Post"  as  a  manu- 
script reader.  "She  was  first  heard 
or',  writes  Mrs.  Bishop,  "through  the 
Writers'  Department  of  the  Alabama 
Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs.  She 
won  the  prize  for  the  best  vers  libres 
last  November  with  her  poem  called 
'A  Young  Professor" !"  This,  together 
with  a  request  that  came  to  us  to  speak 
on  "Literary  Opportunities",  started 
us  thinking  over  some  recent  events. 
We  didn't  speak;  but  we  pondered  a 
bit  There  seems  to  be  less  advice  that 
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is  definite  to  be  given  those  intending 
to  follow  a  literary  career,  than  in  any 
other  known  form  of  endeavor.  Miss 
Haardt,  for  example,  was  a  professor 
of  history,  she  wrote  a  poem,  now  she 
is  on  "The  Saturday  Evening  Post". 
Recently  a  friend  of  ours  who  was  suc- 
cessfully seUing  bonds  suddenly  be- 
came convinced  that  he  must  express 
himself,  as  he  put  it.  He  came  on  to 
New  York  City  and  asked  us  what  he 
must  do  in  order  to  make  a  living  writ- 
ing. We  looked  him  over  in  horror. 
In  college  he  had  been  what  is  known 
as  a  socially  successful  man.  He  had 
never  written  a  word  other  than  what 
was  required  for  his  English  courses, 
and  as  little  of  that  as  possible.  "Go 
back  to  seUing  bonds,"  we  told  him. 
A  panic  seized  us,  presently,  for  he 
had  a  family  to  support,  yet  insisted 
on  taking  up  writing  for  a  profession. 
Last  night  six  different  persons,  well 
known  in  the  literary  game,  mentioned 
a  certain  article  in  "Vanity  Fair"  to 
us  as  the  most  brilliant  piece  of  writ- 
ing they  had  seen  in  some  time.  It  was 
written  by  our  friend  the  bond  sales- 
man, and  he  has  sold  every  word  he 
has  written  since  he  started.  He's 
probably  making  a  better  living  than 
we  are.  This  gave  our  complacency  a 
kick.  We're  never  going  to  try  to  ad- 
vise anyone  again,  even  though  he  may 
be  a  cowpuncher,  not  to  try  to  write 
lit'ratoor! 


The  reactions  of  those  who  sell  books, 
providing  they  be  people  who  have  re- 
actions, are  always  fascinating  to  us. 
It  is  unbelievable  what  uncanny  per- 
spicacity the  clever  bookseller  must 
have  in  order  to  sell  volumes  success- 
fully. He  must  be  able  immediately  to 
smell  out  the  Ethel  M.  Dell  appetite 
from  the  Robert  W.  Chambers  appetite 
— ^there  is,  believe  me,  a  quite  subtle 
difference — and  he  must  never  push, 


he  may  only  lead.  If  he  foists  Sher- 
wood Anderson  on  a  man  who  wants 
James  Oliver  Curwood,  he  will  ruin  his 
business  as  far  as  that  customer  is 
concerned  forever;  and  the  same,  in- 
versely, would  be  true.  We  asked 
Fanny  Butcher,  columnist  and  book- 
shop expert  of  Chicago,  for  some  reac- 
tions not  long  ago,  and  she  sent  us  the 
following  delightful  tale,  which  might 
be  called  a  fable  but  which  she  claims 
is  true. 

I  wish  that  yoa'd  get  aomebody  to  figure  out 
some  way  of  teUing  a  customer  from  a  "looker". 
Can't  you  suggest  that  lookers  always  wear  a 
bachelor  button  to  signify  their  wiUingneas  to 
look  over  the  spring  or  fall  line  but  their  wari- 
ness about  making  any  of  'em  part  of  the  fam- 
ily? That  would  be  a  great  help  to  such  of  us 
booksellers  as  do  our  own  janitor,  office,  and 
outside  work,  to  say  nothin'  of  pounding  out  a 
lit*ry  colyum  now  and  then. 

My  idea  of  the  customer  de  luxe  is  a  lady 
who  came  in  once  dressed  like  one  of  those  last 
minute  sketches  from  Paris  that  Henry  SeU 
puts  in  his  handsome  magasine,  smelling — If 
one  may  be  so  Tulgar  as  to  use  such  a  word 
about  a  golden  goddess — of  the  glory  which 
once  was  Coty's  L'eflleurt  (price  ten  dollars 
per  ounce),  with  enough  briUiancy  on  the  hands 
to  make  a  TifTany  salesman  shrivel  up  and  die 
of  envy.  Her  accent  was  the  upper  seventies 
east  of  the  Drive.  Said  she,  *'I  want  to  speak 
to  Miss  Butcher.'*  Sezsi,  humble  like,  *'I*m 
Miss  Butcher."  She  looked  at  me  disapprov- 
ingly !  She  obviously  expected  me  to  look  like 
Elsie  de  Wolfe,  and  when  she  saw  a  more  or 
less  young  thing  In  a  frock  copied  from  but  not 
made  by  Callot  she  said,  "WeU  I  suppose  if  you 
say  you're  Miss  Butcher  you  are.  I'm  In  a 
hurry  and  I'd  like  to  leave  this  matter  entirely 
in  your  hands.  We  have  just  moved  Into  an 
apartment  where  there  are  some  bookcases. 
My  decorator  has  found  a  way  of  curtaining  the 
shelves,  but  he  insists  that  to  carry  out  the 
Idea  engendered  by  the  shelves  we  must  have  a 
few  books  on  the  long  table  back  of  the  daven- 
port which  is  In  front  of  the  fireplace  you 
know.  He  has  selected  some  very  charming  old 
bookends  for  that  purpose.  He  says  that  about 
twenty  books  will  fill  them.  I  hear  that  you 
have  some  taste  in  books  (with  a  slightly  in- 
sinuating accent  on  the  hooks)  and  I  will  leave 
entirely  in  your  hands  the  selection  of  twenty 
volumes  for  that  purpose." 

"Do  you  want  them  to  be  books  you'd  read 
yourself  or  books  of  literary  distinction?"  I 
said  with  my  usual  sweetness. 

"Oh,  books  of  literary  distinction  by  aU 
means,"  she  said,  and  left.  That's  what  I  caU 
being  a  customer  in  the  grand  manner. 
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A  TILT  WITH  TWO  CRITICS 
By  Elizabeth  Shepley  Sergeant 


THE  other  day  I  met  on  a  New  York 
doorstep  one  of  America's  leading 
poets.  He  asked  me  to  preserve  his 
incogrnito,  so  I  shall  tell  you  only  that 
he  had  a  tinge  of  grey  in  his  black  hair 
and  a  grave,  squarish  countenance  that 
had  been  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  to  look  on  the  small  mid-western 
town  and  discover  what  its  Puritan 
mask  concealed  of  pity  and  pain  and 
ugliness  and  frustration. 

As  we  went  into  the  door  together, 
he  began  to  tell  me  about  a  recent 
journey  to  Europe:  he  had  gone,  it 
seemed,  to  stay  forever,  since  life  in 
America  was  impossible  for  the  liberal 
artist.  Well,  he  had  returned  very 
swiftly.  England  was  like  an  airless 
room.  France  wore  a  face  of  incura- 
ble sadness.  Egypt  was  full  of  social 
oppression  and  British  officers  with 
cracking  knees.  In  Athens,  in  Rome, 
one  met  beauty  in  the  plastic  vision  of 
the  ancients.  But  it  was  beauty  of 
the  past  and. .  .he  had  turned  around 
and  was  on  his  way  to  a  little  farm  in 
the  middle  west. 


What  drew  him  back?  It  was,  1 
dare  affirm  in  spite  of  a  recent  defini- 
tion in  "The  Atlantic  Monthly",  "our 
national  genius".  I  wish  Stuart  P. 
Sherman  and  Harold  Stearns  might 
have  shared  that  lunch,  even  to  the  rye 
and  Egyptian  cigarettes  the  poet  pro- 
duced from  his  pockets.  For  the  pro- 
fessor-critic would  have  been  obliged 
to  admit  in  all  honesty  that  here  was 
an  American  writer  who,  however  anti- 
Puritan,  was  deeply  concerned  to  ex- 
press "the  purpose  and  meaning  of 
this  vast,  half-articulate  land".  And 
the  young  revolte  would  perhaps  have 
realized  that  if  poets  in  the  middle 
years  are  ready  to  stand  by  and  see 
America  through,  it  is  not  for  the 
young  intellectuals  to  desert  their 
guns. 

The  editor  of  The  Bookman  has  as- 
sumed that  I  can  find  some  safe  land 
of  compromise  between  these  two  able 
and  controversial  critics,  Sherman 
(who  spoke  out  in  the  January  "At- 
lantic") and  Steams  (who  responded 
in  the  March  Bookman).    It  is  not  an 
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easy  ground  to  find.  For,  though 
morals  and  manners  and  creative  and 
intellectual  tendencies  are  all  of  a 
piece,  the  attack  of  the  Grundies  on 
the  young  generation  last  year  seems 
but  a  light  skirmish  compared  to  this 
present  serious  battle  between  two 
groups  of  intelligent  and  earnest 
Americans,  tortured,  both  of  them, 
in  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  dif- 
ferences by  this  desperate  need  to 
agree  which  Santayana  has  found 
characteristic  of  our  fellow  citizens. 
"America",  he  says,  "is  all  one  prairie 
swept  by  a  universal  tornado." 
Though  it  calls  itself  the  land  of  free- 
dom, it  is  really  the  land  of  compul- 
sions, and  one  of  the  great  compul- 
sions is  that  we  must  think  and  feel 
alike.  "You  must  wave,  you  must 
cheer,  you  must  push  with  the  irre- 
sistible crowd;  otherwise  you  will  feel 
like  a  traitor,  a  soulless  outcast,  a  de- 
serted ship  high  and  dry  on  the  shore." 
Mr.  Sherman's  whole  article  is  an 
attempt  to  make  the  "intelligentsia" 
feel  traitorous.  He  has  drawn  what — 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Stearns — ^seems  a 
very  unreal  portrait  of  a  young  intel- 
lectual lost  to  virtue  through  contact 
with  the  Freudian  philosophy,  and 
false  to  the  civilization  of  Lincoln, 
Emerson,  and  our  Puritan  forebears 
because  he  wishes  to  create  an  art  and 
literature  of  which  moral  idealism  and 
unmixed  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  are 
not  the  mainspring.  The  picture  has 
in  it  none  of  that  shrewd  and  humor- 
ous tolerance  which  William  Allen 
White  has  brought  from  Kansas  under 
his  soft  black  hat.  In  spite  of  Mr. 
White's  tears  over  the  bone  dry  ob- 
jective fiction  of  Sinclair  Lewis  and 
Company — who  descend,  by  the  way, 
pretty  directly  from  the  poet  you  met 
in  the  first  paragraph — ^his  "we  who 
are  about  to  die  salute  you"  in  a  recent 
"New  Republic"  has  in  it  more  of  true 


invitation  to  youth  to  commune  with 
age  and  wisdom  than  Mr.  Sherman's 
caustic  summons  to  those  "who  are  so 
anxious  to  secede  from  the  major  ef- 
fort of  their  countrymen"  "to  culti- 
vate acquaintance  with  the  eminent 
builders  of  civilization",  for  that 
might  "create  in  them  a  consciousness 
of  the  ignobility  of  their  aims". 

Mr.  Sherman  cannot,  by  his  anal- 
ogies and  quotations,  persuade  some  of 
us  that  the  aims  of  critics  of  the 
weight  and  conscience  of  Mr.  Spingarn 
and  Mr.  Lewisohn  are  divorced  from 
"truth,  morals,  and  democracy"  be- 
cause they  approach  them  from  the 
angle  of  relativity.  One  may  or  may 
not  enjoy  the  turgid  prose  of  Theodore 
Dreiser;  but  to  see  in  the  robustness 
of  his  books  only  bad  grammar  and  an 
account  of  the  habits  and  traits  of 
animals ;  to  fail  to  admit  that  though 
un-English  he  is  yet  hyper-American 
— this  seems  unworthy  of  a  critic  of 
Mr.  Sherman's  penetration.  And  I 
wonder  if  the  fairness  of  Mr.  Stearns's 
reply,  his  genuine  readiness  to  meet 
the  older  generation  half  way,  has  not 
made  Mr.  Sherman  a  little  sorry  to 
have  dipped  his  pen  in  the  gall  of  con- 
tempt when  he  might  have  tried  sim- 
ply to  understand.  The  young  painter 
who  "lets  himself  out"  by  representing 
on  canvas  the  burst  of  energy  set  free 
by  a  subway  train,  the  young  poet  who 
finds  in  D.  H.  Lawrence's  "Women  in 
Love"  a  mystic  revelation  of  truth 
about  sex,  is  groping  for  something 
new  in  the  field  of  art  and  experience 
which  it  is  the  critic's  business  to 
study  with  sympathy.  If  he  turns 
aside,  saying  that  the  new  art  is  mad, 
and  Lawrence  an  obscene  sensualist, 
all  chance  is  lost  of  that  corrective  in- 
terchange which  is  age's  truest  recom- 
pense and  youth's  finest  privilege  in 
traditional  countries  like  France  where 
such  inevitable  differences  on  youth's 
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part  are,  far  more  than  in  our  own 
"pioneer"  land,  admitted,  believed  in, 
indeed  hoped  for  and  provoked. 

I  seem  to  be  taking  sides  with  Har- 
old Stearns  instead  of  refuting  him, 
and  I  do  share  his  lament  that  brilliant 
and  solid  critics  like  Mr.  Sherman 
should  not  have  had  a  glimmer  of  what 
the  anti-Puritan  revolt  signifies  for 
the  present  and  still  more  the  future 
in  American  art  and  life.  Yet  I  con- 
demn Mr.  Steams  for  feeling  like  a 
waif  on  his  native  shore  just  because 
the  voices  of  the  Shermans  are  still 
the  dominant  voices.  The  young  re- 
volUs,  he  says,  are  reacting  from  the 
hoUowness  and  hypocrisy  of  the  stand- 
ards they  are  supposed  to  worship. 
They  revolt  because  they  want  an  op- 
portunity to  do  honest  and  serious 
work.  Doesn't  Mr.  Sherman  realize 
(he  asks)  that  such  work  is  impossible 
without  an  atmosphere  of  freedom, 
and  futile  unless  it  be  welcomed  by 
the  civilization  from  which  it  springs? 
Apparently  not.  "Even  the  intelligent 
and  tolerant  desert  us."  So  Mr. 
Stearns  concludes  that  he  and  his  con- 
temporaries must  leave  the  country. 
"We  do  not  want  to  cut  ourselves  off 
from  our  national  life,  but  we  are  in- 
exorably being  forced  to  do  it — many 
of  us  shall  probably  starve  when  we 
go  to  some  alien  country,  but  at  least 
we  shall  be  able,  spiritually,  to 
breathe." 

This  weak  conclusion  to  an  other- 
wise finely  tempered  article  is  enough 
to  make  the  ghost  of  Randolph  Bourne 
rise  from  his  grave.  That  "Literary 
Radical's"  sense  that  the  intellectuals 
must  "shoulder  the  gigantic  task  of 
putting  their  ideals  and  revolutionary 
points  of  view  into  practice"  (must,  in 
short,  create  for  themselves  the  atmos- 
phere of  freedom  which  Mr.  Stearns 
misses)  sounds  like  a  clarion  call  all 
through  the  recent  collected  papers. 


And  I  can't  believe  that  even  the  wave 
of  reaction  that  followed  the  war 
would  have  shaken  Bourne's  belief  that 
it  is  now — now  above  all — the  business 
of  the  revoltes  to  make  good  their  faith 
that  America's  cultural  tradition  is  to 
be  carved  out  of  the  future.  The  na- 
tional genius,  to  Bourne,  was  not  mere- 
ly what  we  have  inherited,  but  "what 
we  altogether  make  out  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  the  future  with  a 
new  key".  Harold  Stearns,  by  his  for- 
lorn gesture,  simply  throws  the  key  of 
this  future  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Henry  James  followed  the  same  meth- 
od a  good  many  years  ago.  It  is  the 
solution  of  an  individualist,  and  most 
of  us  believe  that  Henry  James  was 
justified,  so  far  as  his  own  work  went. 
Yet  wasn't  it  William  James  who,  for 
all  his  restless  searching,  stuck  out 
hJs  years  of  revolt  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Puritan  temple — wasn't  it  the 
American,  rather  than  the  English 
James  who  opened  the  door  to  such 
freedom  of  thought  as  Harold  Stearns 
and  his  friends  have  already  come 
into?  William  James,  to  quote  San- 
tayana  again,  never  quite  freed  him- 
self. He  was  always  aware  of  the 
"awful  deprivations  of  disbelief.  Yet 
in  him  we  see  a  fountain  of  original 
creative  energy  bursting  out  of  the  na- 
tive rock  with  a  spontaneity  that  no 
dark  shade  of  Academe  could  freeze  or 
still.  This  younger  generation  which 
is  so  definitely  breaking  away  from 
absolutist  principles  in  both  morals 
and  art,  may  rightly  look  to  him  as  the 
father  of  the  philosophy  behind  its  re- 
volt. 

That  there  is  a  sharp  line  of  cleav- 
age between  the  young  and  the  old 
since  the  war,  in  England  and  America 
at  least,  is  an  open  secret.  Books  like 
"Potterism"  and  "Limbo"  in  England, 
books  like  "The  Narrow  House"  and 
"This  Side  of  Paradise"  in  America, 
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reveal  the  line  as  almost  steely  in  its 
hard,  clear  brightness.  And  I  can  well 
imagine  the  shock  a  Harvard  overseer 
of  the  fine  old  type  would  receive  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  solar  plexus 
if  he  read  "One  Man's  Initiation, 
1917"  by  a  recent  Harvard  graduate  of 
great  promise,  John  Dos  Passos. 
Nothing  could  be  less  like  the  accepted 
Harvard  view  of  the  feelings  of  a  he- 
roic young  soldier.  Yet  some  of  us 
who  saw  the  war  in  France  find  that 
book  a  true  and  indeed  a  beautiful  por- 
trayal of  the  actions  and  reactions  of 
one  type  of  sophisticated  and  sensitive 
American.  It  is  the  kind  of  frank  yet 
subtly  shaded  human  document  which 
Frenchmen  have  always  produced.  I 
count  it  a  great  advance  that  young 
America  has  emerged  from  our  burst 
of  idealist  unanimity  not  only  more 
self-conscious  but  with  the  determina- 
tion— to  which  a  love  of  France  may 
well  have  contributed — to  face  objec- 
tive facts,  whether  or  not  they  are 
pleasant. 

It  is  probable  that  for  a  time  the 
unpleasant  will  be  overstressed  in 
American  literature,  and  the  pleasant 
denied  or  ignored.  This  is  natural, 
necessary  perhaps,  in  the  leveling  of 
scales  weighed  heavily  in  the  Pollyanna 
direction.  It  was  William  Archer,  I 
think,  who  told,  after  Howells's  death, 
a  story  of  how  he  was  once  walking 
in  a  back  street  in  Boston  with  that 
genial  novelist  who  expressed  a  wish 
that  he  might  know  what  was  going  on 
behind  the  drawn  shades  of  a  certain 
blank-looking  house.  Archer  grimly 
propounded  certain  possibilities  from 
which  his  companion  recoiled  with  an 
exclamation  of  horror  and  dismay. 
There  you  have  suggested  the  differ- 
ence between  the  old  American  realism 
of  Howells  and  the  "genteel  tradition", 
and  the  new  American  realism  of  Eve- 
lyn Scott  or  Zona  Gale.     I  doubt  if 


either  of  these  writers  will  ever  give 
birth  to  as  great  a  book  as  "The  Rise 
of  Silas  Lapham".  But  I  think  some- 
one as  yet  unborn  may  write  a  far 
greater  because  "Miss  Lulu  Bett"  and 
"The  Narrow  House"  came  into  being. 

I  am  trying,  you  see,  to  think  of 
reasons  why  Harold  Steams  should 
stay  in  America.  His  chief  reason  for 
leaving  is,  if  I  understand  him,  that 
honest  work  cannot  be  produced  here 
— unless  it  be  by  outstanding  geniuses 
who  are  in  his  view  independent  of  the 
inhibitions  that  come  from  prohibi- 
tions. Has  he  ever  read  "My  Antonia" 
or  "Poor  White"?  They  were  not,  I 
imagine,  too  easily  produced;  they 
may  not  be  works  of  first-rate  genius. 
Yet  both  have  that  rare,  that  blessed 
quality  of  unhampered  self-expression 
which  is  at  the  base  of  all  fine  and  true 
art.  When  Mr.  Stearns  is  drinking 
his  petit  verre  on  the  boulevards,  feel- 
ing very  proud  that  he  has  circum- 
vented Volstead,  he  may  dimly  hear, 
above  the  rumble  of  the  trafiic,  these 
profoundly  native  American  voices — 
and,  like  Masters,  he  will  then  sud- 
denly, nostalgically,  take  ship  for  New 
York. 

On  the  homeward  voyage  he  may  re- 
member that  there  are  nowadays,  even 
for  the  intellectuals,  a  rather  large 
number  of  avenues  for  free  expression 
like  "The  Dial",  "The  Nation",  "The 
Freeman",  "The  New  Republic",  not 
to  mention  The  Bookman  itself.  He 
will  perhaps  reflect  that  even  in  France 
one  does  not  meet  the  author  of  "Le 
Paquebot  Tenacity"  in  the  "Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes",  nor  does  one  read  arti- 
cles by  Pierre  Hamp  in  the  "Journal 
des  Debats".  Yes,  even  in  France  (he 
may  say  to  himself)  differences  of 
temper  and  point  of  view  are  segre- 
gated and  lines  are  drawn  between 
circles — ^yet  neither  Vildrac  nor  Hamp 
seems  aware  of  "the  awful  depriva- 
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tions  of  disbelief".    Having  got  so  far 
he  may  decide  that  after  all  Mr.  Sher- 
man is  the  loser  in  his  recalcitrance  to 
psychoanalysis.     This  will  bring  him 
to  the  shores  of  New  England  where 
Amy  Lowell  holds  high  her  lance  for 
freedom.    And  as  he  steams  into  New 
York  harbor,  it  will  come  to  him,  as 
it  used  to  come  to  me  when  I  traveled 
the  length  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  that  Amer- 
ica has  at  the  service  of  her  children  a 
fund  as  yet  almost  untapped  of  power, 
of  generosity,  of  hope  and  productivity 
such  as  no  European  nation  possesses. 
The  final  test  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration, the  thing  that  will  eventually 
prove  its  contribution  to  American  life 
and  literature  to  be  a  deep  or  a  meagre 
draft  on  this  great  and  largely  unex- 
ploited  fund,  will  be  its  disinterested- 
ness.   I  prefer  this  term  to  Mr.  Sher- 
man's moral  idealism  but  I  admit  that 
there  is  some  resemblance  between  the 
two.    If  the  younger  generation  have 
the  failing  of  the  younger  generation 
in  England  as  represented  in  "Potter- 
ism" — ^the  tendency  to  work  for  what 
it  gets  out  of  things  (for  money,  for 
success,  for  popular  acclaim)  instead 
of  what  it  puts  into  things,  then  its 
members  will  not  be  the  equals  of  the 
best  of  those  who  have  preceded  them 
even  by  ten   years  or  so — of  Willa 
Cather  and  Sherwood  Anderson,  for  in- 
stance.   One  may  not  expect  a  young 
person  of  the  present  to  say  at  the 
end  of  a  busy  week  as  her  grand- 
mother did,  "What  have  I  done  to  make 
others  happy?";  but  her  "What  have 
I  done  that  was  amusing  and  excit- 
ing?" leads  one  straight  to  Bertrand 
Russell's  definition  of  the  acquisitive 
as  distinguished  from  the  creative  tem- 
per.   The  creative  art  certainly  does 
not  consist   in   squeezing   into   one's 
glass  dozens  and  dozens  of  delicious 
oranges,  though   "objectivity"   seems 
sometimes  to  point  that  way.    It  con- 


sists in  turning  oneself  into  the 
orange,  in  squeezing  oneself,  forcing 
out  one's  very  last  drop  of  juice.  We 
are  learning,  in  spite  of  the  guardians 
of  Puritanism,  to  create  for  the  joy  of 
creating,  and  to  cultivate  our  native 
roots  in  all  their  variety — to  graft 
New  England  stock  with  Semitic 
branches,  and  fertilize  the  prairie  with 
seed  from  Scandinavia.  But  let  the 
soil  be  never  so  rich  and  abundant,  we 
shall  not  have  a  great  art  and  litera- 
ture until  we  are  willing,  as  the  pio- 
neers were,  to  pour  our  blood  and  tears 
into  the  furrows. 

Possibly  the  best  way  for  the  young 
revoltes  to  carry  through  their  revolt 
is  to  see  very  clearly  the  line  of  cleav- 
age from  their  elders — see  it  and  glory 
in  it,  as  Amy  Lowell  has  deliberately 
done  with  the  new  poetry.  And  yet — 
not  long  ago  I  heard  a  poet,  who  ranks 
high  among  the  new  but  draws  all  his 
originality  from  traditional  New  Eng- 
land roots,  say  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  a  man  to  quarrel  with  his  fa- 
ther in  order  to  be  free,  in  order  to 
"take  his  place".  He  must  "find  his  di- 
rection", find  it  and  stick  to  it — ^but 
that  done  in  youth,  he  could  wait 
twenty  years,  if  need  be,  for  success. 
So  speaking,  in  the  midst  of  a  reading 
of  his  farm  poems,  Robert  Frost,  with 
his  timeless  profile,  his  mop  of  tossed 
grey  hair,  his  voice  with  its  subtle  hint 
of  dialect,  conveyed  a  direct  sense  of 
the  creative  spirit  in  America.  And 
an  ordinary,  unilluminated  New  York 
audience  found  itself  suddenly  sharing 
his  faith  and  patience,  his  life  that  had 
been  lived  for  immaterial  rewards,  his 
most  beautiful  individual  vision  and 
expression  of  our  national  genius. 

A  vision,  an  expression  utterly  un- 
like Edgar  Lee  Masters's.  Yet  is  one 
more  American  than  the  other?  Let 
us  be  grateful  for  a  nationality  that 
includes  them  both. 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

By  Donald  Ogden  Stewart 

With  Sketches  by  Herb  Roth 
INTRODUCTION 

^  CRITICAL  SURVEY  OF  AMERICAN 

HISTORY 

In  the  Manner  of  William  Lyon  Phelps 


ON  a  memorable  evening  in  the  year 
1904  I  witnessed  the  opening  per- 
formance of  Maude  Adams  in  "Peter 
Pan".  Nothing  in  the  world  can  de- 
scribe the  tremendous  enthusiasm  of 
that  night  I  I  shall  never  forget  the 
moment  when  Peter  came  to  the  front 
of  the  stage  and  asked  the  audience  if 
we  believed  in  fairies.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  was  actually  the  first  to  re- 
spond. Leaping  at  once  out  of  my  seat, 
I  shouted  "Yes — ^Yes !"  To  my  intense 
pleasure  the  whole  house  almost  in- 
stantly followed  my  example,  with  the 
exception  of  one  man.  This  man  was 
sitting  directly  in  front  of  me.  His 
lack  of  enthusiasm  was  to  me  incred- 
ible. I  pounded  him  on  the  back  and 
shouted,  "Great  God,  man,  are  you 
alive!  Wake  up!  Hurrah  for  the 
fairies!  Hurrah!"  Finally  he  ut- 
tered a  rather  feeble  "Hurrah!" 
Childe  Roland  to  the  dark  tower  came. 
That  was  my  first  meeting  with  that 
admirable  statesman  Woodrow  Wilson, 
and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  from  that 
night  we  became  firm  friends.  When 
Mr.  Wilson  was  inaugurated  in  1913  I 
called  on  him  at  the  White  House,  tak- 
ing with  me  some  members  of  my  Yale 


drama  class.  Each  one  of  us  had  an 
edition  of  the  president's  admirable 
"History  of  the  American  People",  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  he  was  kind 
enough  to  autograph  each  of  the  ten 
volumes  for  all  of  us. 

Early  in  Mr.  Wilson's  second  term 
as  president,  just  before  the  break 
with  Germany,  I  was  sitting  in  the 
quiet  of  my  library  rereading  Brown- 
ing's "Cristina".  When  I  came  to  the 
third  stanza  I  leaped  to  my  feet — the 
thing  seemed  incredible,  but  here  be- 
fore my  eyes  was  actually  Browning's 
prophetic  message  to  America  in  re- 
gard to  the  submarine  sinkings.  "Oh, 
we're  sunk  enough  here,  God  knows! 
But  not  so  sunk  that  moments — etc." 
It  is  an  extraordinary  evidence  of  the 
man's  genius  that  in  1840  he  should 
have  perhaps  foreseen  prophetically 
the  happenings  of  seventy-six  years 
later!  Not  only  did  Browning  seem 
to  know  what  was  bound  to  happen, 
but  he  told  us  the  remedy.  I  sat  right 
down  and  wrote  to  my  good  friend  the 
president,  enclosing  a  marked  copy  of 
the  poem.  On  the  sixth  of  April,  1917, 
war  was  declared. 

May  7j  1912,  was  the  one  hundredth 
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anniversaiy  of  the  birth  of  Robert 
BrowniufT-  On  that  memorable  date 
I  was  traveling  to  Ohio  at  the  request 
of  my  dear  friend  Miss  Jones  to  de- 
liver an  address  at  the  Columbus 
School  for  Girls.  Curiously  enough 
the  name  of  my  Pullman  car  waa  Paul- 
ine. Not  only  did  that  strike  me  as 
remarkable,  but  I  occupied  upper  birth 
number  9  in  car  H,  two  numbers 
which,  added  together,  produced  the 
exact  age  at  which  Browning  published 
the  poem  of  that  name.  At  once  I  re- 
cited the  opening  lines,  "Pauline,  mine 
own,  bend  o'er  me — thy  soft  breast, 
shall  pant  to  mine — bend  o'er  me,"  to 
the  porter. 

I  like  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of 
Browning  arranged  that  entire  jour- 
ney, for  the  other  occupant  of  this 
well-omened  berth  was  that  admirable 


the  readers  were  stimulated  by  the 
spiritual  advance  of  the  hero.  The  fu- 
ture president  agreed  with  me  and 
said  he  thought  that  literature  was  a 
great  thing.  Encouraged  by  this  I 
confessed  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  de- 
liver a  lecture  on  modern  poetry.  Mr. 
Harding  replied  that  he  thought  po- 
etry was  a  great  thing.  "Splendid  I" 
I  cried,  and  taking  a  copy  of  Browning 
from  my  bag  I  read  him  several  se- 
lections. Mr.  Harding  said  that  of  the 
American  poets  he  liked  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley  best.  Personally,  while  I 
have  for  Mr.  Riley  only  wonder  and 
praise,  I  think  that  the  English  poet 
strikes  a  more  inspiring,  piore  eternal 
note. 

I  then  read  to  Mr.  Harding  Brown- 
ing's "Evelyn  Hope".  He  said  that  he 
knew  a  Mrs.  Walter  Hope  in  Marion, 


statesman  Warren  G.  Harding.  When 
I  sat  down  I  noticed  that  he  was  read- 
ing Henry  Sydnor  Harrison's  "Queed", 
a  book  which  was  justly  popular  at 
that  time.  I  at  once  showed  Mr. 
Harding  an  article  I  had  written  in 
which  I  stated  that  not  only  was 
"Queed"  a  real  novel,  with  a  real  plot 
and  real  characters,  but  that  I  believed 


but  that  he  was  not  sure  her  first  name 
was  Evelyn.  As  I  knew  that  Mr. 
Harding  liked  a  good  pun,  I  remarked 
facetiously  that  "hope  springs  eter- 
nal", meaning  that  probably  there 
were  in  existence  several  families  of 
that  name. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  with  that 
meeting  began  a  friendship  which  has 
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lasted  for  many  years.  When  Mr. 
Harding  was  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency, I  wrote  at  once,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  "The  Advance  of  the  English 
Novel"  which  I  had  published  in  1916. 
On  the  title-page  I  wrote,  "To  the 
Hero  of  a  Much  More  Spectacular  Ad- 
vance", meaning  that  the  progress 
made  by  the  English  novel  was  as 
nothing  compared  to  Mr.  Harding's 
rapid  and  well-deserved  rise.  In  reply 
I  received  the  following : 

6  July,  1020. 

MT   DBAR   PB0FBS80B  PHELPS  : 

Many  thanks  to  you  for  your  congratulations 
and  your  kindness  in  sending  me  your  brU- 
liant,  searching  essays  which  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  read  in  the  near  future. 

Warbbn  O.  Harding. 

Just  as  I  am  always  glad  that  I  am 
an  American,  so  I  think  we  should  all 


believe  whole-heartedly  in  the  glorious 
future  which  lies  ahead  of  us.  We 
should  all  pay  high  tribute  to  the 
ideals  and  sincerity  of  those  great 
leaders  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Warren 
Harding.  What  a  pity  that  some  peo- 
ple believe  that  there  is  any  antagonism 
or  essential  difference  in  the  aims  of 
those  two  worthy  men.  Both  are  abso- 
lutely sincere — both  try  to  make  the 
world  a  better,  more  happy  place.  And 
to  the  critic  of  history — as  to  the  critic 
of  art  and  literature — ^those  are  the  es- 
sential things.  Viewing  the  past  and 
glimpsing  the  future  of  American  his- 
tory I  cannot  help  feeling  that  Brown- 
ing had  us  perhaps  unconsciously  in 
mind  when  he  wrote: 

God's  in  his  heaven : 
AU's  right  with  the  world  ! 


ANALYSIS  AND  SUMMARY  OF  THE  FOREGOING  ARTICLE 

In  the  Manner  ofH,  L,  Mencken 
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Questions  for  Home  Study  and  Review 

1.  Do  you  think  "God's  in  his  heaven :     AU's 

right  with  the  world",  when  you  have  to 
pay  $18.00  a  quart  for  Scotch  f  (Be 
brief.) 

2.  Do  you  believe  in  fairies? 

8.  Have  you  one  in  your  home? 

4.  Have  you  anything  else  in  your  home?  (If 
so,  give  street  number,  city,  county,  and 
state.) 

6.  Which    of   the   following   criticisms,    quoted 
directly  from  the  published  works  of  two 
critics,  do  you  think  was  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Phelps? 
(a)   "The  real  power  of  Henry  Sydnor  Har- 
rison's 'V.V.'s  Eyes'  lies  in  its  artis- 
tic handling  of  a  great  driving  moral 
idea — the  idea  of  Christian  unselfish- 
ness,  of  the   old   paradox   of   saving 
one's  life  by  losing  it.     Mr.  Harrison 
is    something    more    than    a    clever 
novelist ;   he  is  a  valuable  ally  of  the 
angels.'* 


(b)  "Henry  Sydnor  Harrison's  100,000  word 
Christmas  cards  are  simply  senti- 
mental bosh — huge  gum  drops  for  fat 
women  to  snuffle  over.  The  people  of 
*V.V.'s  Eyes'  are  preposterous  and  the 
thesis  is  too  silly  to  be  stated  in 
plain  words.  Harrison  is  touched,  I 
should  say,  by  the  delusion  that  he 
has  a  mission  to  make  life  sweeter, 
to  radiate  Gladness.  What !  More 
Gladness?  A  few  more  amperes  and 
the  land  wiU  be  abandoned  to  the 
Jews,  the  ex -Confederates  and  the 
Bolsheviki." 

6.  Which  of  the  following  three  critics  wrote 

the  other  criticism? 

(a)  Anatole  Frrnce. 

(b)  Edmund  Gosse. 

(c)  H.  L.  Mencken. 

7.  What  would  you  do  if  a  man  read  Browning 

to  you  on  the  train? 

8.  So  would  I. 


CHAPTER  I 


CRISTOFER  COLOMBO:    A  COMEDY  OF 

DISCOVERT 

In  the  Manner  of  James  Branch  Cabell 


In  fourteen  hundred  ninety  two 
In  the  city  of  Oenda. 

— Old  Song, 

THEY  of  Genoa  tell  with  a  shrug 
how  in  the  old  days  Cristofer  Co- 
lombo whom  men  called  the  Dreamer 
left  Dame  Colombo  to  go  in  search  of 
the  land  of  his  imagining. 

And  the  tale  tells  how,  on  a  twilight 
Thursday,  Colombo  walked  alone  on 
the  edge  of  a  doubtful  wood,  and 
viewed  many  things  not  salutary  to  no- 
tice. And  there  came  to  him  one  who 
was  as  perversely  tall  as  a  certain  un- 
mentionable object  and  bearded  in  a 
manner  it  is  not  convenient  to  de- 
scribe. 

But  Colombo  set  about  that  which 
the  stranger  said  was  necessary  and 
when  he  had  finished  he  drank  the  con- 
tents of  the  curious  skull  as  had  been 
foretold  on  a  certain  All-Saints  day. 
Then  it  was  that  the  stranger  spoke. 

"Whom  are  you",  said  he,  "to  be 
thus  wandering  in  the  very  unspeak- 
able forest  of  the  very  unnamable  sor- 
cerer Thyrston?" 

Said  Colombo,  "I  have  heard  of  this 
Thyrston.  And  while  I  do  not  criti- 
cize, yet  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with 
your  improper  use  of  the  pronoun 
whom,  and  oh  my  dear  sir",  said  Co- 
lombo, "those  two  verys  would  surely 
— oh,  most  surely — ^be  mentioned  in 
•The  Conning  Tower*." 

"Eh !"  said  Thyrston,  frowning. 

"I  allude",  said  Colombo,  "to  the 
scribbling  of  a  certain  Adams  with 
whom  you  are  doubtless  familiar,  and 
of  course,  my  dear  Thyrston",  said 


Colombo,  "I  spoke  only  jestingly,  for 
I  am  Cristofer  Colombo  whom  men 
call  the  Dreamer,  and  I  go  in  search  of 
the  land  of  my  imagining  and  it  is 
truly  a  pleasure  to  meet  the  greatest 
sorcerer  since  Ckellyr,  and  how",  said 
Colombo,  "is  dear  Mrs.  Thyrston?" 

Then  Thyrston  showed  Colombo 
what  was  written  on  the  insecure 
parchment.  It  frightened  Colombo  a 
little,  but  he  assented.  And  when  the 
sorcerer  had  borrowed  a  silk  hat  and  a 
gold  watch  he  caused  the  skies  to 
darken  and  Colombo  saw  that  which 
men  refuse  to  believe. 

"But  oh,  now  really  sir",  said  Co- 
lombo, "that  is  indeed  extremely  clever 
and  I  do  wish  that  the  children  were 
here  to  see  it  and  would  you  mind,  my 
dear  Thyrston",  said  Colombo,  "doing 
that  egg  trick  again?" 

Then  Thyrston  showed  Colombo  that 
he  had  nothing  up  either  sleeve  and 
after  an  interval  he  consented  to  teach 
Colombo  the  secret  of  his  conjuring. 

"Why  now  to  be  sure",  said  Colombo, 
after  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  the 
trick,  "that  is  indeed  quite  simple  and 
I  am  sorry  I  broke  those  four  eggs  by 
mistake  in  your  silk  hat,  and  while  I 
do  not  wish  to  appear  oversensitive,  do 
you  not  think,  my  dear  Thyrston",  said 
Colombo,  "that  the  trick  would  go  just 
as  well  without  those  abominable  jokes 
about  married  life?" 

"My  dear  sir",  said  Thyrston,  "those 
jokes  have  been  used  by  every  conjurer 
since  Merlin,  and  while  perhaps  with- 
out them  your  trick  would  work,  yet 
I  have  never  heard  of  it  being  done 
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and  I  have  found",  said  Thyrston, 
"that  in  sorcery  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  doing  the  customary 
thing." 

"Which  only  goes  to  show",  said  Co- 
lombo, "that  sorcery  is  somewhat  akin 
to  business,  and  now  that  I  think  of 
it",  said  Colombo,  "I  believe  that  the 
term  wizard  of  industry  is  perhaps  not 
entirely  a  misnomer." 

Thus  it  was  that  Colombo  took  leave 
of  Thyrston,  and  the  tale  tells  how  on 
Walpurga's  Eve  he  came  to  the  court 
of  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabel. 
And  as  he  entered  one  met  him  who 
was  not  unpleasing  to  the  eye,  and  she 
was  weeping.  And,  as  it  was  some- 
what dark,  Colombo  decided  to  com- 
fort her. 

"Now  do  you  tell  me,  my  dear",  said 
Colombo,  after  an  interval,  "why  it  is 
you  weep,  for  I  am  Colombo  whom  men 
call  the  Dreamer,  and  I  go  in  search  of 
the  land  of  my  imagining,  and  I  think", 
said  Colombo,  "that  you  have  most  re- 
markably lovely  eyes." 

"Oh  messire",  said  the  lady,  "I  weep 
because  it  is  this  evening  that  I  am  to 
entertain  the  ladies  of  our  Progress 
Literary  Club,  and  Donna  Margarita 
whom  men  call  the  Spanish  Omelet, 
but  who  really,  messire,  has  a  lovely 
voice,  was  going  to  sing  'The  Rosary* 
and  now  she  has  a  cold  and  cannot 
sing,  and  king  Ferdinand  is  coming, 
and  oh,  messire,  what",  said  the  lady, 
"shall  I  do?" 

"Why  now,  truly",  said  Colombo,  "in 
Genoa  it  was  the  judgment  of  all  the 
really  musically  intelligent  ladies,  ex- 
cept perhaps  my  wife,  that  I  sang  not 
an  unpleasing  baritone,  and  while  I  do 
not  know  the  song  to  which  you  refer, 
yet  I  have  devoted  most  of  my  life  to 
the  composition  of  a  poem  concerning 
the  land  of  my  imagining  which  might 
well  be  sung,  and  besides  that",  said 


Colombo,  "I  can  do  a  most  remarkable 
egg  trick." 

So  it  was  that  Colombo  became  for  a 
short  time  not  undeservedly  the  life 
of  the  Progress  Literary  Club  party. 
And  the  tale  tells  how,  after  a  paper 
by  Donna  Violet  Balboa  on  "Spanish 
Architecture — Then  and  Now",  Co- 
lombo sang  to  them  the  song  of  the 
land  of  Colombo's  imagining.  And 
poignantly  beautiful  was  the  song,  for 
in  it  was  the  beauty  of  a  poet's  dream, 
and  the  eternal  loveliness  of  that  vi- 
sion which  men  have  glimpsed  in  all 
ages  if  ever  so  faintly.  And  when  he 
had  finished,  the  eyes  of  Colombo  were 
wet  with  tears,  for  into  this  poem  had 
he  woven  the  dreams  of  his  disillusion- 
ment. And  somewhat  ironical  to  Co- 
lombo was  the  applause  of  those  fine 
ladies  who  did  not  at  all  understand. 

"Now  that  is  a  pretty  song",  said 
King  Ferdinand,  "and  do  you  tell  us, 
Colombo,  how  one  may  get  to  this  land, 
so  that  I  may  extend  the  borders  of  my 
most  Catholic  kingdom  and  spread  the 
teachings  of  the  true  faith,  for  to 
bring  all  the  world  under  the  blessed 
influence  of  my  religion  is  my  only 
purpose,  and  really  now",  said  King 
Ferdinand,  "is  there  as  much  gold 
there  as  you  describe?" 

"Ah,  King  Ferdinand",  replied  Co- 
lombo, "there  is  more  gold  than  ever 
I  can  tell,  and  I  see  only  too  plainly 
how  grievously  you  suffer  to  think  that 
perhaps  these  people  are  living  in  ig- 
norance of  the  true  faith.  And  I  could 
ask  nothing  better  than  that  King 
Ferdinand  give  me  ships  in  which  I 
may  sail  to  the  westward  and  come  at 
last  to  the  land  of  my  imagining.  This 
I  would  do  in  order  that  the  blessed 
soldiers  of  King  Ferdinand  who  will 
follow  me  may  show  to  the  inhabitants 
of  my  discovered  land  the  grievous 
errors  of  their  ways  and  bring  them 
at  last  to  a  realization  of  the  true  faith 
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which  has  been  so  helpful  to  our  own 
dear  Spain,  and",  added  Colombo,  "our 
gracious  sovereign  Ferdinand." 

And  droll  it  was  to  Colombo  to  think 
what  might  possibly  happen  were  King 
Ferdinand  to  take  his  dream  seriously 
or  were  the  King  perhaps  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  true  meaning  of  Co- 
lombo's subtleties. 

"Well,  now",  said  King  Ferdinand, 
"of  course,  to  fit  out  such  an  expedi- 
tion would  require  great  expense  my 
dear  Colombo — great  expense.  And, 
of  course,  you  know,  Colombo,  that 
when  investors  can  buy  Inquisition 
iYi's  for  89  it  would  be  extremely  dtfll- 
cult  to  raise  the  money  for  such  a  spec- 
ulative project — oh,  extremely  diffi- 
cult. And  then  you  must  consider  the 
present  depression — tell  me  now,  Co- 
lombo", said  King  Ferdinand,  "how 
long  do  you  think  this  depression  will 
laat,  for  I  seek,  above  all  things,  a  re- 
turn to  healthy  normalcy." 

"Well,  truly",  replied  Colombo,  "that 
would  be  most  difiicult  to  say.    I  note 


Egg  Trick 


that  on  Bodigruez  Babsyn's  last 
chart — " 

"I  wish  this  Babsyn  and  his  charts 
were  in  hell",  said  King  Ferdinand, 
"for  it  was  he  who  advised  me  to  sell 
Queen  Isabel's  silver  holdings.  But  it 
occurs  to  me,  Colombo,  that  in  connec- 
tion with  this  land-of-gold  scheme  of 
yours,  you  mentioned  something  about 
sailing  to  the  westward.  Now  Co- 
lombo, that  would  be  a  distinct  disad- 
vantage when  it  came  to  marketing  the 
bonds,  for  as  you  must  already  know, 
one  cannot  sail  to  the  west  without  en- 
countering fierce  and  enormous  mon- 
sters who  swallow,  I  am  told,  whole 
ships  at  a  gulp." 

"Now  as  to  that",  said  Colombo, 
somewhat  embarrassed  at  the  turn  of 
the  conversation,  for  west  had  merely 
happened  to  better  suit  the  rhymes  of 
his  poem,  "you  may  be  right,  and  I 
should  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  you  are 
wrong,  but  still  at  the  same  time",  said 
Colombo,  "is  there  any  gentleman  In 
the  audience  who  can  lend  me  an  egg 
and  a  silk  hat?" 
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And  when  an  unmentionable  egg 
and  a  doubtful  silk  hat  had  been  pro- 
duced in  a  manner  which  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  mention,  Colombo  rolled  up 
both  his  sleeves  and  spoke  the  magic 
speech  as  he  had  learned  it  on  a  cer- 
tain Thursday  from  the  sorcerer 
Thyrston. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen",  said  Co- 
lombo, "I  have  here  a  common  house- 
hold egg  which  I  shall  now  ask  the 
ushers  to  pass  among  you  so  you  may 
see  for  yourself  that  there  are  no 
wires  or  strings  attached.  While  this 
is  being  done,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
wish  that  three  of  you  would  step  up 
on  the  stage.  Any  three — don't  be 
bashful  girls — I  won't  hurt  you. 
Won't  that  couple  over  there  kindly 
oblige  me — that  married  couple — no, 
folks,  I  guess  they  aren't  married 
either — ^they  look  too  happy." 

Very  painful  it  was  to  Colombo  to 
hear  these  horrible  jokes  coming  from 
his  mouth,  but  Thyrston  had  quoted 
the  authority  of  all  successful  sorcer- 
ers and  not  for  anything  would  Co- 
lombo have  had  his  trick  a  failure. 

"Now  ladies  and  gentlemen",  said 
Colombo,  "I  am  going  to  ask  this  lady 
and  these  two  gentlemen  if  they  will 
be  so  good  as  to  see  if  they  can  take 
this  little  egg  and  make  it  stand  on  end 
without  any  support." 

And  very  droll  it  was  to  see  the  un- 
successful attempts  which  the  three 
made.    Finally  Colombo  said: 

"Now  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  want 
you  to  watch  me  closely.  I  put  the  silk 
hat  on  my  head — ^thus.  And  I  take 
the  egg  in  my  right  hand — ^thus.  Now, 
if  this  young  lady  will  be  kind  enough 
to  hold  my  left  hand — I  hope  that  her 
best  fellow  doesn't  mind  letting  such 
a  pretty  girl  hold  my  hand — it's  lucky 
my  wife  can't  see  me,  though — a  friend 
said  to  me  the  other  day,  'Who  was 
that  lady  I  seen  you  with?'  and  I  said, 


'That  wasn't  no  lady,  that  was  my 
wife'.  Now  ladies  and  gentlemen  I 
take  this  egg,  and  in  order  to  make  it 
stand  upright  I  tap  one  end  gently — 
thus — ^against  the  table  until  that  end 
is  flattened — ^and  then,  presto — ^the  egg 
stands  upright.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  thank  you  one  and  all  for  your 
kind  attention." 

Thus  it  was  that  Colombo  impressed 
King  Ferdinand  and  his  court  with 
his  profound  knowledge  of  geography. 
Next  the  tale  tells  how  there  came  to 
Colombo  on  Michaelmas  Eve  one  sent 
by  Queen  Isabel.  And  when  Colombo 
had  buckled  on  his  sword  Impavide  he 
followed  the  messenger  through  wind- 
ing corridors  and  came  at  last  to  the 
chamber  of  the  Queen.  And  as  he 
knelt  before  her  it  seemed  to  Colombo 
that  never  before  had  he  seen  such  un- 
forgettable beauty  as  shone  in  the  eyes 
of  Queen  Isabel.  Yes,  truly,  this  was 
the  loveliest  girl  that  Colombo  had 
ever  imagined. 

"Now  do  you  rise",  said  she,  "and 
you  and  I  shall  have  a  nice  chat  alone 
here  together,  and  you  can  tell  me  all 
about  geography  of  which  I  am  oh, 
frightfully  ignorant.  In  truth",  said 
she,  "I  have  tried  to  get  Ferdinand  to 
instruct  me,  but  I  fear",  said  Queen 
Isabel,  "that  Ferdinand  does  not  un- 
derstand me." 

So  Colombo  instructed  Queen  Isabel 
in  the  fundamentals  of  geography. 
And  after  a  while  he  spoke. 

"Now  many  people",  said  Colombo, 
"believe  that  the  earth  is  flat,  but", 
said  Colombo,  "such  is  not  at  all  the 
case." 

And  after  an  interval  Colombo  said, 
"There,  my  dear,  do  you  not  see  how 
ridiculous  it  is  to  suppose  that  the 
earth  is  anjrthing  but  round?" 

"Why  surely,  sire",  said  Queen  Isa- 
bel, "you  make  it  appear  very  round. 
And  I  wonder  that  I  had  not  thought 
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of  that  before.  And  I  think",  said 
Queen  Isabel,  "that  geography  is  a 
most  fascinating  subject  and  oh,  mes- 
sire  Colombo",  said  the  queen,  **you 
must  come  and  instruct  me  often." 

Thus  it  was  that  Colombo  became 
Royal  Geographer.  And  the  tale  tells 
how  after  a  while  various  whisperings 
came  to  King  Ferdinand  of  his  queen's 
curious  enthusiasm  for  study. 

"Now  about  this  geography",  said 
King  Ferdinand  one  evening  to  the 
Queen,  "I  am,  my  dear,  indeed  glad  to 
see  you  take  an  interest  in  such  an  im- 
portant study  and  I  have  arranged", 
said  the  King,  "to  have  your  tutoring 
in  the  future  done  by  Father  Berna- 
dino  who  has  had  fifty-two  years'  ex- 
perience at  the  University,  and  your 
lessons",  said  the  King,  "will  com- 
mence tomorrow." 

Said  the  Queen,  "How  can  I  thank 
you  enough,  dear  Ferdinand,  for  your 
untiring  interest  in  my  welfare.  For 
I  have  been  struggling  along  in  my 
study  of  geography  with  a  horribly 
dull  clod  whose  name",  said  the  Queen, 
"I  cannot  remember." 

"Was  it,  by  any  chance,  Colombo?" 
asked  the  King. 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  Queen.  "But 
I  am  oh  so  glad  to  be  rid  of  him."  And 
indeed  so  great  was  the  happiness  of 
Queen  Isabel  that  her  pillow  that  night 
was  wet  with  tears. 

But  King  Ferdinand  was  an  unusu- 
ally efficient  king,  and  he  spared  no 
pains  in  his  craving  for  normalcy.  So 
it  was  that  the  next  day  he  called  to 
him  the  man  who  had  chanced  to  be 
Royal  Geographer  before  the  coup 
d'ceuf  of  Colombo. 

"Now  tell  me",  said  the  King,  "is 
there  any  chance  that  a  man  who  sails 
to  the  westward  will  ever  return?" 

"None,  your  Majesty,"  said  the  ex- 
Royal  Geographer.  "For  many  have 
tried  and  horrible  are  the  tales  which 


they  tell  of  demons  and  monsters  lying 
in  wait  for  the  ships  of  men.  And  I 
should  say  definitely,  oh  King",  said 
he,  "that  whoever  sails  to  the  west- 
ward will  never  return." 

And  the  tale  tells  how  that  after- 
noon Colombo  stood  before  King  Fer- 
dinand. And  very  strange  to  Colombo 
was  the  enthusiasm  which  burned  in 
the  King's  otherwise  somewhat  fishlike 
eye. 

"For  know  you,  Colombo",  the  King 
was  saying,  "that  Qod  has  spoken  to 
me  and  commanded  me  to  save  from 
the  fires  of  hell  the  inhabitants  of 
those  golden  lands  of  which  you  sang. 
And  to  you,  my  dear  Colombo,  is  to  be 
given  the  chance  which  you  so  ardent- 
ly desire.  For  I  have  this  day  pur- 
chased three  ships  which  await  your 
command,  and  within  a  week  you 
should  be  well  on  your  way  on  this 
glorious  mission  for  God  and  for 
Spain,  and",  said  the  King,  "I  might 
add  that  the  Queen  too  is  much  inter- 
ested in  this  voyage  and  has  even  been 
persuaded  to  dispose  of  her  jewels  in 
order  that  you  may  make  haste." 

"Such  instant  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God",  said  Colombo,  "and  such  fine 
enthusiasm  to  further  His  kingdom  on 
earth,  does  your  Majesties  great  credit. 
And  I  shidl  indeed  congratulate  the 
inhabitants  of  this  to-be-discovered 
land  for  their  good  fortune  in  obtain- 
ing such  a  devout  King." 

And  the  tale  tells  how  that  night 
Colombo  took  leave  of  Queen  Isabel. 
"Now  do  not  weep,  oh  Queen",  said  he, 
"for  I  am  only  Colombo  whom  men 
call  the  Dreamer,  and  I  go  in  search 
of  the  land  of  my  imagining,  and  per- 
haps", said  Colombo,  "I  shall  return." 
But  they  tell  how  Queen  Isabel  refused 
to  be  comforted  for  many  and  many  a 
day.  And  unexplainably  curious  to 
Father  Bemadino  was  his  absolute  and 
complete  failure  as  a  royal  instructor 
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in  geography,  for  Father  Bernadino 
had  taught  for  fifty-two  years  at  the 
University. 

And  so  it  was  that  Colombo  sat  alone 
in  the  cabin  of  the  ship  which  carried 
him  towards  the  land  of  his  imagining. 
And  strange  and  somewhat  fearsome 
it  was  to  the  sailors  to  see  their  cap- 
tain sitting  thus  motionless  night 
after  night,  for  already  had  they  left 
the  Canaries  far  behind  and  some 
there  were  who  said  that  a  madman 
commanded  their  ship,  and  others  who 
whispered  of  horrible  monsters  in 
these  western  seas. 

And  the  tale  tells  how  one  night  Co- 
lombo observed  across  his  table  one 
who  had  not  been  sitting  there  a  mo- 
ment before  and  whose  hair  was 
strangely  red. 

"Well  now,  truly,  sir",  said  Colombo, 
"This  is  very  curious.  For  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  you  among  the  crew 
nor  were  you  ever  at  the  court,  and  on 
the  whole",  said  Colombo,  "your  red 
hair  and  your  sneering  grin  interrupt 
my  dreams,  and  dreams",  said  Co- 
lombo, "are  all  that  I  have  left." 

"For  know  you,  sir",  continued  he 
to  the  stranger  who  did  not  speak, 
"that  on  this  earth  man  has  been  able 
to  endure  only  by  playing  the  ape  to 
his  dreams.  And  in  every  generation", 
said  Colombo,  "there  have  been  those 
who  dreamed  of  beautiful  things  and 
in  every  age  there  have  been  those  who 
caught  some  glimpse  of  that  perfect 
beauty  which  the  Greeks  call  Helen, 
and  to  have  seen  Helen",  said  Colombo, 
"is  to  have  been  touched  with  divine 
and  unbearable  madness." 

And  it  became  strangely  quiet  in  the 
cabin  as  Colombo  continued: 

"And  those  authors  who  wrote  per- 
fectly of  beautiful  dreams",  said  he, 
"will,  perchance,  endure,  and  those 
who  saw  only  men  as  they  are,  will 
perish — for  so  has  it  been  in  the  past 


and  so  will  it  be  in  the  future.  All  of 
which",  said  Colombo,  "is  a  rather 
tiresome  and  pedantic  excuse  for  the 
fact  that  I  am  about  to  read  you  my 
own  poem." 

And  Colombo  read  to  the  stranger 
the  dream  of  the  land  of  Colombo's 
imagining,  and  when  he  had  finished 
the  stranger  smiled  and  shook  his  head 
sadly. 

"Come,  now,"  said  Colombo,  some- 
what hurt.  "Do  not,  I  pray  you,  pre- 
tend to  like  it  unless  you  really  do. 
Of  course  it  is  not  at  all  the  kind  of 
thing  that  will  sell,  is  it — and  the 
metre  must  be  patched  up  in  places, 
don't  you  think?  And  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  passages  would  never 
be  permitted  by  the  censor — ^but  still 
— "  and  Colombo  paused  hopefully, 
for  it  was  Colombo's  poem  and  into  it 
he  had  poured  the  heart  of  his  life  and 
it  seemed  to  him  now,  more  than  ever, 
a  beautiful  thing. 

The  stranger  handed  Colombo  a 
book. 

"There",  said  he,  "is  the  land  of 
your  imagining",  and  in  his  eyes 
gleamed  a  curious  sardonic  mockery. 

And  Colombo  read  the  book.  And 
when  he  had  finished  his  face  was  grey 
as  are  old  ashes  in  ancient  urns,  and 
about  the  mouth  of  him  whom  men 
called  the  Dreamer  were  curious  hard 
lines. 

"Now,  by  Heaven",  said  Colombo 
brandishing  his  sword  Impavide,  "you 
lie.  And  your  Gopher  Prairie  is  a  lie. 
And  you  are  all,  all  contemptible,  you 
who  dip  your  pens  in  tracing  ink  and 
seek  to  banish  beautiful  dreams  from 
the  world." 

But  the  red-haired  stranger  had  van- 
ished and  Colombo  found  that  he  was 
alone  and  to  Colombo  the  world  seemed 
cheerless  and  as  a  place  that  none  has 
lived  in  for  a  long  time. 
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"Now  this  is  curious",  mused  Co- 
lombo, "for  I  have  evidently  been 
dreaming  and  a  more  horrible  dream 
have  I  never  had,  and  I  think",  said 
Colombo,  "that  while  all  this  quite 
certainly  did  not  actually  take  place, 
yet  that  grinning  red  head  has  upset 
me  horribly  and  on  the  whole",  said 
Colombo,  "I  believe  the  safest  course 
would  be  to  put  back  at  once  for  Spain, 
for  certainly  I  have  no  desire  to  take 
the  remotest  chance  of  discovering 
anything-  which  may  in  the  least  re- 
semble that  Gopher  Prairie." 

And  the  tale  tells  that  as  Colombo 
started  for  the  deck  in  order  that  he 
might  give  the  signal  for  the  return 
to  Spain,  there  came  across  the  water 


from  one  of  the  other  ships  the  faint 
cry  of  a  sailor.  And  the  sailor  was 
waving  his  hat  and  shouting,  "Land 
Ho!" 

Thus  it  was  that  Cristofer  Colombo 
became  the  discoverer  of  the  land  of 
his  imagining,  and  as  he  stood  on  the 
deck  Colombo  mused. 

"Now  this  is  a  sorrowful  jest  and  a 
very  unfair  jeat  that  is  happening," 
said  he.  "For  I  who  have  dreamed  a 
beautiful  dream  of  the  land  of  my  im- 
agining will  quite  probably  henceforth 
be  known  only  as  the  discoverer  of  what 
will  turn  out  to  be  merely  one  more 
hideous  and  stupid  country."  And 
tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  Colombo,  for 
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on  the  waves  behind  him  floated  the     Beauty  of  him  whom  men  long  and 
torn  and  scattered  pages  of  the  poem     long  ago  called  the  Dreamer, 
which   sang  the   imagined  vision   of         Thus  it  was  in  the  old  days. 


ANyfLYSlS  AND  SUMMARY  OF  THE  FOREGOING  ARTICLE 
In  the  Manner  s/Dr.  Frank  Crant 


THERE  is  a  lesson  for  us  all  in  this 
beautiful  story  of  how  Columbus 
realized  his  ambition  to  be  a  great  dis- 
coverer. 

Men  called  Columbus  a  Dreamer — 
but  that  is  just  what  folks  once  said 
about  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  Henry 
Ford. 

The  world  has  a  place  for  Dreamers 
— if  they  are  Practical  Dreamers, 

Columbus  was  ambitious.  Ambition 
is  a  great  thing  if  it  is  unselfish  ambi- 
tion. By  unselfish  I  mean  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 
Shakespeare,  the  great  teacher,  shows 
us  in  "Macbeth"  what  happens  to  the 
selfishly  ambitious  man. 


Columbus  got  ahead  by  paying  at- 
tention to  small  details.  Whatever  he 
did,  he  did  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
Even  when  engaged  in  teaching  geog- 
raphy to  the  Queen,  Columbus  was  the 
best  geography  teacher  he  knew  how 
to  be.  And  before  long  he  was  made  - 
Royal  Geographer. 

In  our  daily  lives  let  us  all  resolve  to 
be  good  teachers  of  geography.  We 
may  not  all  become  Royal  Geographers 
— but  there  will  be  to  us  the  lasting 
satisfaction  of  having  done  our  best. 
And  that,  as  a  greater  than  I  has  said, 
is  "more  precious  than  rubies — yea, 
than  much  fine  gold". 


HNN  FANTASIA 
By  Siegfried  Sassoon 


SIBELIUS. .  .What  a  name!. . . 
You've  heard  the  thing  that  sobbed  him  into  fame, 
Served  (by  request)  at  Trocadero  Teas 
Among  the  season's  popularities. 
You've  overheard  the  parrot-voiced  refrain 
Of  some  half-anxious  Piccadilly  harlot, 
With  "sins",  poor  soul,  to  match  the  futile  scarlet 
Tacked  on  to  give  her  aging  black  a  touch  of  Spain. . . 
''Vdlse  Triste;  it  gives  one  creeps  to  listen;   hut  I  love  it!" 
Then  the  band  crashes  on ;  Valse  Triste  is  gone : 
The  Giddy  Girl  Selection  gallivants  above  it. 

II 

Sibelius  in  the  flesh ! . . . 

Op.  63.  A  minor. . .  (You  refresh 

With  programme  notes  your  overture  of  cerebration.) 

Sibelius,  famed  throughout  the  Finnish  nation. 

Steps  quietly  through  the  orchestra.    A  Finn ! 

Bald;  silver-skinned;  a  mask  with  bulging  jaws : 

A  moon-fish  in  an  ocean  of  applause. 

His  arms  spread  slowly  backward :  you  begin 

To  grasp  the  fish-resemblance.    Like  a  swimmer 

He  waves  his  hands.    The  atmosphere  grows  dimmer. 

Faint  rumourings  of  bassoons  and  double-basses 

Announce  the  opening  theme.    You  glimpse  the  faces 

Of  vague  Aquarium  loiterers.    While  you  hearken. 

From  floor  to  roof  the  interior  seems  to  darken. 

Till  you're  a  bubble  in  subaqueous  swaying 

Where  wandering  scales  are  touched  by  quivering  spears 

Of  drowned  terrestrial  sunshine  downward  straying. . . 

And  there's  a  dim  Sibelius  in  your  ears. 
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New  York,  April,  1921. 

T'^E  note,  which  came  altogether  as 
X  a  surprise,  read:  ''My  husband 
suggests  that  if  you  have  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do  perhaps  you  would  look  in 
upon  us  on  Wednesday  evening  at 
about  eight  thirty."  Mrs.  Chesterton 
further  said,  in  giving  the  address, 
that  they  had  a  little  apartment  lent 
to  them  for  the  last  week  of  their 
stay  here.  She  had  asked  Mr.  Wooll- 
cott  to  come,  too,  and  Gerald  Stanley 

Lee "We  can  only  promise  you 

smokes  and  talk." 

I  wondered,  as  I  hurried  for  the 
'bus,  whether  I'd  have  time  to  get  my 
shoes  polished.  It  was  precisely  the 
hour  appointed  when  I  reached  what 
I  took  to  be  the  door.  The  hall  man 
declared  that  Mr.  Chesterton  had 
''gone  out".  I  insisted  that  the  hall 
man  telephone  up.  "No  answer,"  he 
said,  after  a  bit,  and  hung  up.  Now 
what  do  you  think  of  that !  WeU,  I'd 
take  a  walk  and  return  a  little  later. 

As  I  was  rounding  the  comer  com- 
ing back  I  saw  an  agile,  rotund  figure, 
with  a  gleam  of  white  shirt-front  in 
the  half-darkness,  mounting  the  dusky 
steps  instead  of  descending  into  the 
lighted  area-way.  Looked  kinda  like 
Mr.  Woollcott.  If  so,  the  gentleman 
was  going  wrong,  so  I  called  to  him. 

"He  has  not  come  back,"  the  hall 
man  asserted,  but  assented  to  our  de- 
mands to  ring  up  again.  No  response. 
"It  was  about  an  hour  ago  he  went 
out,"  he  replied  to  our  question. 
Standing  there,  Mr.  Woollcott  and  I 
contrived  several  theories.  One  was 
that  Mr.  Chesterton  had  intended  to 
return  by  now  but  had  lost  track  of 


the  time.  Another  was  that  possibly 
Mrs.  Chesterton  had  invited  us  on  her 
own  hook  and  had  overlooked  notify- 
ing Mr.  Chesterton  of  the  matter. 
"Has  a  third  gentleman  been  here?" 
we  asked,  meaning  Mr.  Lee.  No.  We 
went  for  a  stroll. 

It  was  nine  o'clock.  And  Mr.  WooU- 
cott's  manner  indicated  that  he  was 
inclined  to  take  some  sort  of  revenge 
on  the  hall  man.  Was  he,  the  hall  man, 
certain  that  he  had  everything 
straight?  "Sure,"  he  nodded ;  "it's  Mr. 
Cushman's  apartment."  Mr.  Cush- 
man's  apartment!  Had  we,  then,  been 
blundering  in  the  wrong  place  all  this 
time!  "Mr.  Chesterton!"  roared  Mr. 
Woollcott.  Yes,  yes;  he  understood 
that. .  .the  gentleman  had  come  in  yes- 
terday. That  was  right  according  to 
the  note  I  had  had  from  Mrs.  Chester- 
ton; so  we  demanded  that  the  man 
make  another  effort  at  the  telephone. 
Ah!... he  heard  something.  "It's  all 
right,"  he  mumbled ;  "they  are  there." 

As  we  got  out  of  the  car  Mr.  Ches- 
terton was  cramming  the  tiny  hall. 
He  was  in  an  attitude  which  I  took  to 
be  that  of  a  bow,  but  I  later  discov- 
ered, as  he  shuffled  back  and  forth 
about  the  apartment,  that  he  walks 
that  way  all  the  time  now  when  in  the 
privacy  of  his  own  quarters.  Mrs. 
Chesterton  greeted  us  as  we  entered 
the  room,  Mr.  Chesterton  trailing  in 
behind  us  and  continuing  a  welcoming 
murmur  which  had  somewhat  the 
sound  of  a  playful  brook.  Mrs.  Ches- 
terton ensconced  herself  behind  a  tea 
table.  Mr.  Chesterton  lumbered  about 
with  cigars.  He  disclaimed  the  great 
easy  chair  by  the  electric  table  lamp 
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in  which  it  was  unmistakable  that  he 
had  been  sitting,  but  was  prevailed 
upon  to  return  to  it. 

In  apology  for  the  lateness  of  our 
arrival  we  mentioned  our  difficulties 
in  discovering  that  he  was  in.  Mr. 
Chesterton  seemed  bewildered  by  the 
circumstance.  He  shook  his  head  and 
(evidently  referring  to  the  hall  man) 
said  he  was  not  able  to  understand  ''that 
foreigner"  at  all.  "That  foreigner?" 
we  smiled  at  the  Englishman.  I  think 
it  most,  likely  that  the  explanation  of 
his  not  having  heard  our  earlier  rings 
was  that  he  was  not  familiar  with  the 
system  of  bells  in  the  apartment. 
They  had  not  been  out,he  declared ;  oh, 
yes  I  they  had  been  out,  too,  a  good 
while  ago,  to  get  something  to  eat. 
"We  are  camping  here,"  he  said,  "in  a 
rather  bohemian  fashion."  Didn't 
they  enjoy  that  as  a  change  from  life 
in  fashionable  hotels  7  Oh,  yes  1  Very 
much. 

They  wondered  if  Mr.  Lee  were  not 
coming.  Yes;  he  had  assured  me 
that  he  was,  when  I  had  seen  him  that 
afternoon  at  the  club.  In  fact,  we  had 
discussed  what  we  would  wear,  and 
had  agreed  on  dinner  jackets.  Mr. 
Chesterton  was  wearing  a  braid-bound 
cutaway  coat  of  felt-like  material 
(very  much  wrinkled  in  the  skirt)  and 
dark  striped  trousers  of  stiffish  qual- 
ity, but  not  recently  pressed.  His  bat- 
wing  collar  had  a  sharp  crease  extend- 
ing outward  at  one  side  as  though  it 
were  broken.  Though  it  was  a  very 
warm  night  for  early  spring — a  hot 
night,  indeed — ^he  wore  uncommonly 
heavy  woolen  socks,  which  were  very 
much  "coming  down"  about  his  ankles. 
His  comically  small  English  eye- 
glasses, with  a  straight  rod  joining 
them  across  the  top,  were  perpetually 
coming  oif  his  nose.  On  one  finger  he 
wore  a  rather  large  ring.  I  noticed 
that  for  so  large  a  man  his  hands  were 


somewhat  small,  and  were  delicately 
made.  At  one  side  of  him  were  three 
ashtrays  (one  of  them  a  huge  brass 
bowl  well  filled  with  tobacco  ash)  and 
at  the  other  side  of  him  one  tray. 

Well,  what  sort  of  time  had  he  been 
having?  How  far  west  had  he  got? 
He  had  been  as  far  (I  think)  as 
Omaha.  "Half  way  across,"  he  said. 
He  had  been  much  mystified  by  a 
curious  character  he  had  run  into 
there:  a  strange  being  whose  waist- 
coat and  coat-front  were  covered  by 
symbolic  emblems,  crescents,  full 
moons,  and  stars.  This  person  had 
accosted  him  in  the  street,  saying, 
"And  so  you  are  a  lecturer."  The  man 
had  then  informed  him  that  he  also 
was  a  lecturer.  He  lectured,  he  said, 
on  astronomy.  "Indeed,  in  my  coun- 
try," Mr.  Chesterton  had  said,  "it  is 
not  the  custom  for  astronomers  to  dis- 
play on  their  person  devices  symbolic 
of  the  science  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged." Next,  the  man  had  opened  his 
coat  and  exhibited  the  badge  of  a 
sheriff,  or  some  sort  of  officer  of  the 
peace.  Mr.  Chesterton  had  been  as- 
tounded to  discover  the  functions  of  a 
man  of  science,  a  lecturer,  and  a  po- 
liceman united  in  one  and  the  same 
person.  It  was  quite  evident  that  this 
(as  I  assume  he  was)  harmless  luna- 
tic had  made  a  most  decided  impres- 
sion upon  Mr.  Chesterton's  mind;  he 
took  the  eccentric  individual  with 
much  seriousness,  apparently  as  some 
kind  of  tjrpe;  indeed,  I  feared  that 
we  would  never  get  him  switched  oif 
from  talking  about  him;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  time, 
this  ridiculous  astronomer  will  ap- 
pear as  a  bizarre  character  in  some 
fantastic  tale,  a  personage  perhaps  re- 
lated to  Father  Brown,  or  something 
like  that. 

Mr.  Chesterton  observed  that  he  had 
enjoyed    the    opportunity    of    seeing 
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various  grades  of  American  life,  that 
he  had  been  in  the  homes  of  very 
humble  people  as  well  as  in  houses  of 
persons  of  wealth  and  social  and  in- 
tellectual position.  In  a  former  article 
in  this  magazine  I  noted  how  Mr. 
Chesterton  had  been  greatly  startled 
to  find  (what  he  then  called)  ''wooden 
houses"  in  this  country,  and  such  mul- 
titudes of  them.  He  now  returned  to 
this  phenomenon.  What  was  his  one 
outstanding  impression  of  the  United 
States?  Well,  he  remarked  that  he 
had  said  it  before,  but  he  continued  to 
be  chiefly  struck  by  the  vast  number 
of  "frame  houses"  here. 

Mr.  Lee  arrived.  A  gentleman  who 
looks  very  much  as  though  you  were 
looking  at  his  reflection  in  one  of  those 
trick  mirrors  (such  as  they  have  at 
Coney  Island)  which  humorously  at- 
tenuate and  elongate  the  figures  before 
them.  Or,  again,  perhaps  more  justly 
still,  a  gentleman  who  looks  as  though 
Daumier  had  drawn  him  as  an  illus- 
tration for  "Don  Quixote".  In  his  eve- 
ning clothes  (to  put  it  still  another 
way),  a  gentleman  who  looks  much 
like  a  very  lengthened  shadow  dancing 
on  a  wall.  Whistler  would  have  made 
something  very  striking  indeed  out  of 
Mr.  Lee  in  a  dinner  coat,  something 
beautifully  strange.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  ever  seen  anything  finer, 
in  its  own  exceedingly  peculiar  way, 
than  Mr.  Lee,  thus  attired,  with  a  cup 
of  tea  in  his  hand. 

"Do  you  like  wine?"  Mr.  WooUcott 
asked  Mr.  Chesterton,  and  told  him  of 
a  restaurant  nearby  where  this  could 
be  obtained.  Our  prohibition,  Mr. 
Chesterton  said,  did  not  bother  him 
so  much  as  might  be  thought,  as  for 
reasons  having  to  do  with  his  health 
he  was  (as  you  or  I  would  say)  "oif 
the  stuff"  at  present. 

One  of  us,  Mr.  WooUcott  I  think, 
commented  upon   the  sweep   of  Mr. 


Chesterton's  fame  in  the  United 
States.  The  opinion  was  advanced 
that  the  evening  of  the  day  he  landed 
his  arrival  was  known  in  every  literate 
home  in  New  York.  Mr.  Chesterton 
was  inclined  to  think  that  his  "noto- 
riety" in  large  measure  came  from 
his  "appearance",  his  "avoirdupois". 
Knowledge  of  him  had  spread  through 
the  notion  that  he  was  a  "popular  curi- 
osity". It  was  contended  that  his 
writing  had  been  well  known  over  here 
ten  years  before  his  pictures  became 
familiar  to  us.  (Though,  of  course,  I 
myself  do  think  that  the  pictorial 
quality  of  his  corporeal  being  has  been 
very  effective  publicity  for  him.) 

Then  there  was  another  thing  which 
Mr.  Chesterton  thought  might  to  a 
considerable  degree  account  for  his 
American  celebrity.  That  was  this 
"tag"  of  "paradox".  People  loved 
"easy  handles"  like  that,  and  they  went 
a  long  way.  Somehow  or  other  we  let 
this  point  pass,  or  it  got  lost  in  the 
shuflle,  and  the  discussion  turned  to 
the  question  of  whether  there  was  an 
American  writer  living  whose  arrival 
in  England  would  command  anything 
like  the  general  attention  occasioned 
by  Mr.  Chesterton's  entrance  into  the 
United  States.  We  could  not  think  of 
anyone. 

Mark  Twain,  of  course;  yes.  O. 
Henry,  doubtless,  too.  And,  indeed, 
in  the  matter  of  years  0.  Henry  might 
very  well  be  living  now.  Mr.  Chester- 
ton quite  agreed  as  to  the  English 
welcome  of  Mark  Twain  or  of  O. 
Henry.  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huck,  he 
said,  musingly,  certainly  were  "uni- 
versal". Then,  ponderingly,  he  ob- 
served that  English  and  American  lit- 
erature seemed  to  be  getting  further 
and  further  apart,  or  more  and  more 
distinct  each  from  the  other.  He  re- 
membered that  when  he  was  a  boy  his 
father  and  his  uncles  simply  spoke  of 
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a  new  book  having  come  out  whether 
it  had  been  written  in  England  or  in 
the  United  States.  As  in  the  case  of 
"The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-ta- 
ble" ;  when  it  appeared  it  was  enjoyed 
and  talked  about  by  everybody  in  Eng- 
land; but  not  spoken  of  there  as  a 
new  American  book:  it  was  a  new 
book,  that's  all.  Now,  however,  with 
Englishmen  impressed  by  the  "Spoon 
River  Anthology^',  "and  rightly  so", 
or  by  "Main  Street",  "it  would  not  be 
that  way". 

He  had  much  liking  for  0.  Henry. 
But  he  had  begun  him  by  not  liking 
him.  He  had  been  puzzled  by  the 
"queer  commercial  deals"  on  which  so 
many  of  the  stories  turned — "buying 
towns,  selling  rivers".  He  had,  even 
now,  to  reread  much  of  the  slang  to 
get  the  meaning.  And  so  we  talked 
awhile  of  slang. 

'Tou  have  an  expression  here,"  said 
Mr.  Chesterton,  shaking  his  head  as 
though  that  were  something  very  re- 
markable indeed,  "*a  bad  actor'." 
Much  mirth  from  Woollcott,  Lee,  and 
HiU.  "Now  in  England,"  Mr.  Ches- 
terton continued,  "we  mean  by  that 
one  who  has  mistaken  his  vocation  as 
to  the  stage.  But  I  discovered  that 
here  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  the- 
atrical profession."  Then,  it  devel- 
oped, some  reporter  in  the  west  had 
referred  to  him  as  "a  regular  guy". 
At  first  Mr.  Chesterton  had  been  for 

going  after  the  fellow  with  a  stick 

Certainly  a  topsy-turvy  land,  the 
United  States,  where  you  can't  tell  op- 
probrium from  flattering  compliment. 

Then  one  of  us  told  Mr.  Chesterton 
a  story  of  a  prize  line  of  American 
slang.  He  (the  teller  of  the  story) 
had  got  a  letter  in  which  a  friend  of 
his  had  been  spoken  of  in  a  highly 
eulogistic  fashion.  Thinking  this 
opinion  would  please  his  friend,  the 
man  showed  the  letter  to  him.     The 


gentleman  so  much  praised  in  it  read 
the  letter  and  remarked :  "Well,  when- 
ever I  get  the  hand  I  always  see  the 
red  light."  Mr.  Chesterton  looked 
dazed.  "You'll  have  to  translate  that 
to  me,"  he  said.  We  explained  it  as 
meaning  that  whenever  this  person 
heard  applause  of  himself  he  scented 
danger.  "Oh,  oh !  I  see !"  crowed  Mr. 
Chesterton, — "the  hand,  the  hand"; 
and  he  began  clapping  his  hands  with 
much  glee  in  illustration  of  the  figure. 

"Glee",  yes.  And  "crowed",  also. 
They  are  the  words,  some  of  the  words, 
to  describe  Mr.  Chesterton's  sounds. 
His  utterance  was  rapid,  melodious. 
The  modulations  of  his  softly  flowing 
voice  had  curiously  somewhat  the  ef- 
fect of  a  very  cheerful  music  box. 
His  easy  and  very  natural  command 
of  a  great  multitude  of  words  was 
striking.  And  yet  there  was  some- 
thing decidedly  boyish  about  the  ef- 
fect of  his  talk.  I  think  the  cause  of 
this  was,  for  one  thing,  the  rather 
gurgling  enjoyment  with  which  he 
spoke.  For  another  thing,  in  his  im- 
pulsive concern  for  the  point  of  his 
idea  he  frequently  did  not  trouble  to 
begin  or  end  sentences.  He  just  let 
'er  go.  But  the  fundamental  source  of 
this  boyishness  of  spirit  I  think  is 
this :  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  seen 
a  man  who  has  borne  the  brunt  of  life 
for  some  forty-five  years  and  still  re- 
tains such  complete,  abounding,  unaf- 
fected, and  infectious  good  humor  as 
Mr.  Chesterton. 

"As  I  believe  I  have  said  somewhere 
before,"  Mr.  Chesterton  was  saying, 
"it  seems  to  me  that  the  best-known 
character  in  literature  is  Sherlock 
Holmes."  Mr.  Woollcott  was  inclined 
to  consider  Svengali.  Dear  me  I 
Svengali  may  have  been  in  the  run- 
ning at  one  time,  but  it  strikes  me  that 
today  he  has  pretty  much  gone  by  the 
board,  to  mix  the  figure  somewhat 
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As  to  detective  stories.  "They  are 
essentially  domestic,"  declared  Mr. 
Chesterton.  "Intimate,  all  in  the 
household,  or  ought  to  be.  The  chil- 
dren's nurse  should  murder  the 
Bishop.  These  things  where  the  For- 
eign Office  becomes  involved  and" 
(chuckling)  "Indian  rajahs  and  mili- 
tary forces  come  in,  are  never  right. 
They  are  too  big.  The  detective  story 
is  a  fireside  story." 

Had  Mr.  Chesterton  been  much  to 
the  theatre  while  here?  No;  the  only 
thing  he  had  seen  was  "The  Bat". 
Something  like  anguish  on  the  face 
of  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York 
"Times".  Why,  he,  Mr.  Chesterton, 
had  liked  "The  Bat",  a  good  deal. 
Speaking  of  plays,  the  American  pres- 
entation of  "Magic"  came  into  the  con- 
versation. It  was  remarked  that  the 
extremely  mystical  character  of  the 
setting  rather  crushed  the  mysticism 
of  the  play  itself.  The  idea  was  ad- 
vanced that  a  very  simple,  matter  of 
fact,  even  bleak  setting,  would  have 
been  the  thing  to  act  as  an  effective 
foil  to  this  play.  Mr.  Chesterton 
seemed  to  be  not  the  slightest  inter- 
ested in  stage  settings.  And  he  knew 
next  to  nothing  at  all  about  the  career 
of  "Magic".  He  wasn't  even  sure 
whether  or  not  he  held  any  proprie- 
tary rights  in  the  play.  There  was,  he 
said  as  though  fumbling  around  in  his 
mind,  something  involved  about  the 
matter.  Friend  of  his  wanted  a  play. 
Necessary  to  finish  it  in  a  hurry.  He 
didn't  really  know,  answering  a  ques- 
tion to  this  purpose,  whether  or  not 
he  had  received  any  royalties  from  it. 

Mrs.  Chesterton  handed  about  some 
fudge.  The  collection  of  ashtrays  and 
bowls  surrounding  Mr.  Chesterton  had 
become  jovially  freighted  with  to- 
bacco ash  and  cigar  ends.  He  smoked 
his  cigars  in  an  economical  fashion, 


down  as  far  as  they  could  comfortably 
be  held. 

There  was  one  thing  (the  talk  had 
turned  to  his  lecturing)  Mr.  Chester- 
ton "wished  you  wouldn't  do  in  this 
country,  or  that  we  didn't  do  in  Eng- 
land, either".  That  was  for  the  gen- 
tleman who  "introduced"  a  lecturer  to 
refer  to  his  "message".  In  his  own 
case,  for  instance,  how  ridiculously 
was  this  term  misapplied.  The  word 
message  conveyed  something  "quite 
the  opposite  of  personality".  Or,  that 
is,  before  its  popular  corruption  it  had 
meant  something  very  different.  It 
meant  that  something  was  carried. 
One  with  a  message  was  a  messenger, 
a  vessel,  an  envelope.  It  was  hard  to 
think  of  a  figure  who  could  rightly  be 
said  to  have  a  message.  The  Old  Tes- 
tament prophets,  Mohammed,  perhaps. 
Whitman  now,  certainly  you  couldn't 
say  that  Whitman  had  a  message. 

A  ring;  and  Mr.  Cushman  came  in. 
Youthfully  cropped  grey  hair.  A  gen- 
tleman who  looked  like  an  habitual 
first-nighter. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chesterton  was  telling  us, 
it  was  a  curious  thing.  He  had  always 
heard  that  Americans  worshiped  ma- 
chines. A  machine  everywhere  here, 
and  a  machine  brought  to  an  amazing 
state  of  mechanical  perfection,  was 
the  elevator,  as  we  called  it.  When  he 
had  first  got  into  an  American  elevator 
he  had  been  arrested  by  the  fact  that 
the  men  entering  it  took  off  their  hats 
and  stood  silently  with  bared  heads  as 
it  ascended.  It  is  so,  he  had  said  to 
himself;  they  are  at  worship,  at 
prayer,  this  is  some  religious  rite, 
mystic  ceremony,  the  elevator  is  their 
temple. 

Had  he  been  in  our  subway?  some- 
one asked.  No;  he  had  been  down  in 
a  station  one  time,  but  he  had  not 
ridden  on  one  of  the  trains.  I  wish 
now  that  I  had  thought  to  cut  into  the 
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rapid  battledore  and  shuttlecock  of 
the  conversation  to  learn  why  he  had 
not.    Was  he  scared  of  'em? 

What  were  the  things  which  Mr. 
Chesterton  particularly  liked  in  the 
United  States?  Well,  for  one  thing, 
he  very  much  liked  the  "elevated". 
He  thought  it  was  grand  up  in  the 
air  that  way. 

And  what  had  he  especially  dis- 
liked? Mr.  Lee  apparently  had  knowl- 
edge of  a  memorandum  book  kept  by 
Mrs.  Chesterton,  known  to  their  in- 
timate little  circle  as  her  "Book  of 
Likes  and  Dislikes".  She  was,  with 
some  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  to  read 
from  this — ^which  she  did  very  guard- 
edly, clutching  the  book  firmly  before 
her.  Among  the  things  put  down  in 
it  as  not  liked  were  ice  cream,  ice 
water,  "American  boots"  (by  which 
were  meant  women's  high-heeled 
shoes),  and  interviewers,  reporters, 
and  camera  men.  Things  especially 
liked  included  parlor  car  seats.  Mr. 
Chesterton:  "I  don't  dislike  it,  now. 
I've  got  the  evil  habit  of  ice  water." 

Lift,  it  was  generally  agreed,  was  a 
happier  word  than  elevator.  Mrs. 
Chesterton  thought  that  the  scientific, 
technical,  correct,  or  whatever-you- 
call-them  words  for  things  always 
took  all  the  feeling  of  life  out  of  them. 
Aviator,  for  example,  had  no  color  at 
all.  But  how  fine  in  the  spirit  of  the 
things  was  the  popular  term  flying- 
man,  or  fly-man. 

The  conversation  had  got  momen- 
tarily divided  into  groups.  Mr.  Ches- 
terton was  heard  saying  to  Mr.  WooU- 
cott,   "The  time   I   mean  was  when 


Yeats    was    young — when    mysticism 
was  jazz." 

Just  how  he  got  started  in  on  them 
I  do  not  recall.  He  began  with  Bel- 
loc's  most  entertaining  and  highly  vi- 
vacious ballade  which  has  the  refrain, 
"And  Mrs.  James  will  entertain  the 
king" ;  a  kind  of  piece  among  friends, 
which  unfortunately  is  not  in  any 
book.  He  recited  with  a  kind  of  joy- 
ous unction,  nodding  his  head  forward 
and  back  and  from  side  to  side,  thus 
keeping  time  to  the  music  of  the  verse, 
punctuating  the  close  of  each  stanza 
with  a  bubble  of  chuckles.  On  and  on 
and  on  and  on  he  went  through  good- 
ness knows  how  many  bits  of  rollick- 
ing literary  fooling. 

It  was  half-past  eleven.  I  saw  Mr. 
Chesterton,  when  someone  else  was 
speaking,  yawn  slightly  now  and  then. 
The  four  callers  arose  to  go.  Some 
one  of  us  asked  Mr.  Chesterton  if  he 
expected  to  be  back  in  America  soon. 
Through  a  wreath  of  smiles  he  replied 
that  he  was  not  getting  a  return  ticket 
on  the  boat. 

The  two  of  them  were  framed  in 
their  doorway  as  we  got  into  the  "for- 
eigner's" car.  Mrs.  Chesterton  called 
to  us  that  she  hoped  to  see  us  all  in 
England,  "singly  or  together".  As 
the  car  dropped  from  their  floor  both 
were  beaming  a  merry,  friendly  fare- 
well. 

Suddenly  it  struck  me  that  they 
were  very  like  a  pair  of  children — ^they 
were  so  happy,  so  natural,  so  innocent 
of  guile,  and  obviously  so  fond  of  one 
another. 

MURRAY  HILL 


THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  DUNRAVEN  BLEAK 

(Another  adventure  of  Dove  Dulcet,  the  literary  detective) 

By  Christopher  Motley 


The  conscientious  high  standards  that  lit- 
erary artists  Impose  upon  themselyes  are  Illus- 
trated by  an  announcement  from  Decameron 
Jones  and  Company  that  Dunraven  Bleak,  the 
famous  author  of  detective  stories,  has  post- 
poned to  the  autumn  his  new  novel,  "Silver 
Hair",  originally  scheduled  for  this  spring. 
Mr.  Bleak,  after  working  hard  on  his  manu- 
script all  winter,  has  (as  he  expresses  it) 
"struck  a  snag",  and  intends  to  rewrite  the 
story.  He  has  decided  to  take  a  vacation  be- 
fore resuming  his  task,  and  is  now  traveling 
for  recuperation.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  manuscript  describe  it 
as  a  delightful  and  whimsical  mystery  story, 
with  a  pleasing  allegory  of  old  age,  which  ex- 
plains the  fanciful  title. 

BUNKl"  I  said  to  myself  as  I  read 
the  tjrped  paragraph  in  the  pub- 
lisher's batch  of  "publicity  notes"  sent 
to  me  in  my  capacity  as  literary  editor 
of  the  "Planet".  A  few  strokes  of  my 
Raisewell  834 — ^the  softest  and  black- 
est pencil  I  know ;  very  useful  in  deal- 
ing with  publishers'  press  notes — re- 
duced the  paragraph  to  the  following : 

Dunraven  Bleak  has  postponed  to  the  autumn 
his  new  novel,  "Silver  Hair". 

I  pasted  this  on  a  sheet  of  copy 
paper,  added  it  to  the  other  para- 
graphs for  the  weekly  column  of  con- 
fidential book  chat  called  "Behind  the 
Arras",  and  called  a  boy  to  take  the 
lot  to  the  composing  room.  Then  I 
went  out  for  lunch. 

At  The  Snails  (which  is  my  club)  I 
saw  Dove  Dulcet,  the  literary  agent, 
sitting  alone  at  one  of  the  little  tables 
on  the  back  porch.  The  first  warm 
sunshine  of  spring  filled  the  small 
courtyard  with  a  gentle  toasting  glow. 
Lost  in  meditation,  Mr.  Dulcet  seemed 
to  have  fallen  into  reverie.  He  was  gaz- 


ing absently  at  the  shallow  pool  of 
goldfish  in  the  graveled  yard. 

I  know  Dove  well  enough  to  take  lib- 
erties, so  I  sat  down  at  his  table. 
"Sorry  to  disturb  your  eupepsia,"  I 
said,  "but  I  haven't  seen  you  for  weeks. 
What's  going  on?" 

He  murmured  some  greeting,  but 
did  not  rouse  himself  from  his  dreamy 
fit.  I  ordered  my  lunch,  and  did  not 
further  interrupt  his  privacy. 

It  was  a  curious  irony  (I  was  think- 
ing) that  Dulcet,  who  carried  in  his 
lively  mind  the  material  of  fine  liter- 
ary achievement,  should  spend  his  life 
reading  and  marketing  the  writings  of 
others.  He  was  an  "authors'  repre- 
sentative" and  transacted  a  profitable 
brokerage  in  literary  wares.  It  was 
his  business  (he  was  a  man  of  dis- 
creet taste)  to  read  the  scripts  of  many 
well-known  authors,  to  sell  them  to 
editors  and  publishers  and  producers 
for  handsome  sums.  Surely  he  him- 
self, with  more  energy,  might  have 
created  fiction  equally  viable  and  vend- 
ible. But  in  Dulcet's  case,  the  gap  that 
lies  between  conception  and  execution 
was  even  larger  than  usual.  His  mind 
was  generally  busy  with  fiorid  schemes 
of  empire;  the  thought  of  fame 
haunted  him  like  hunger ;  but  the  sor- 
rowful discipline  of  the  literary  art 
was  but  little  practised.  He  was,  to 
be  sure,  a  poet.  Though  his  published 
verses  were  few  and  somewhat  scran- 
nel, they  did  no  violence  to  the  laws  of 
prosody.  But  if  there  was  little  poetry 
in  his  verses,  there  was  a  wild  and 
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vigorous  poetry  in  his  behavior.  His 
talents  rhymed  together  in  a  queer  but 
consistent  scheme,  and  his  amiable  en- 
thusiasm played  the  part  of  a  refrain. 
He  was  at  his  best  in  some  of  those 
odd  episodes  in  the  debatable  land  be- 
tween literature  and  crime  which  I 
have  been  urged  to  narrate. 

I  had  nearly  finished  my  meal  when 
his  eyes  brightened,  and  he  turned  to 
me  briskly. 

"Pardon  me,  Ben,"  he  said;  "I've 
got  it  now." 

"Got  what?"  I  asked. 

"'Spring  Song.'  I  was  just  work- 
ing it  out.  Coming  down  Riverside  on 
a  'bus  this  morning  I  was  admiring  the 
delicate  green  of  the  new  foliage.  This 
is  how  it  goes : 

And  now  'tis  spring,  a  lovely  scene — 
O  poplar  trees,  long,  green  and  slender : 

Alas  that  all  this  tender  green 
Is  not  a  legal  tender. 

It  wasn't  easy  to  work  in  that  pun 
about  the  long  green.  Do  you  think 
it  gets  over?" 

"What  were  you  doing  on  River- 
side?" I  said.  "That's  a  long  way 
from  your  office." 

"Just  taking  a  ride.  Do  you  think 
putting  a  conuna  between  long  and 
green — " 

"You  men  of  letters  certainly  have 
an  easy  time,"  I  said.  "Never  tied 
down  to  your  job.  Only  this  morning 
I  was  reading  a  publisher's  blurb 
about  Dunraven  Bleak.  By  the  way, 
he's  a  client  of  yours,  isn't  he?" 

"Yes,"  said  Dulcet,  lighting  his  pipe. 
"What  about  him?" 

"Why,  he's  quit  work  in  the  middle 
of  his  new  book,  and  gone  traveling 
for  recreation.    Pretty  soft,  eh?" 

"I  hope  it's  true." 

There  were  various  ways  of  inter- 
preting this  remark,  but  Dulcet's  was 
a  poker  face. 

'What  do  you  mean?"  I  said. 

1  mean,  I  hope  it's  no  worse." 


He  leaned  forward  with  his  elbows 
on  the  table. 

"Well,  Ben,"  he  said,  "I  suppose  I'd 
better  let  you  inside.  For  heaven's 
sake  keep  it  dark.  The  publishers  sent 
out  that  press  note  at  my  suggestion. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is.  Bleak  has 
disappeared.  The  thing  I've  been  most 
afraid  of  is  that  the  papers  would  get 
hold  of  it." 

"Disappeared?"  I  asked,  visualizing 
(as  newspaper  men  will)  how  the 
story  would  look  on  the  "Planet's" 
front  page : 

V7EITEB  OF  MYSTERIES 
CRUX  OF  REAL  RIDDLE 


Dunraven    Bleak,     Author    of 

Sleuth  Fiction,  Disappears 

Without  Trace 
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"Absolutely.  Two  weeks  ago.  No 
sign  of  him  anywhere.  Mrs.  Bleak  is 
prostrated." 

'The  police—?" 

'Mrs.  Bleak  didn't  want  to  put  it  in 
their  hands.  If  she  did,  the  news- 
papers would  be  sure  to  learn  of  it. 
She's  had  a  'private  investigating 
agency'  on  the  job,  but  they  haven't 
discovered  anything.  I  only  happened 
to  hear  of  it  when  I  went  up  to  his 
apartment  two  days  ago,  to  find  out 
how  the  new  book  was  getting  on.  I've 
promised  to  do  what  I  can.  I  wish  I 
had  known  sooner." 

"It  sounds  like  Strickland,  in  'The 
Moon  and  Sixpence'." 

Dulcet  did  not  reply  to  this.  He 
smoked  in  silence  for  several  minutes. 

"That's  what  I  was  doing  on  River- 
side Drive  this  morning,"  he  said.  "I 
went  up  to  examine  his  study.  There's 
very  little  to  go  on  in  the  way  of  clues. 
Unfortunately  Mrs.  Bleak,  who  has  a 
mania  for  tidiness,  had  his  room 
all  cleaned  up  and  set  to  rights  the 
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afternoon  he  went  out,  before  she  sus- 
pected anything  wrong.  Then,  that 
night,  he  never  came  back." 

"The  solution  is  obvious,"  I  said. 

"Look  here,"  Dulcet  went  on.  "Per- 
haps you  can  help  me.  I'm  going  back 
to  see  Bleak's  secretary  this  afternoon. 
I  haven't  been  able  to  see  her  yet,  and 
Mrs.  Bleak  is  too  ill  for  me  to  question 
her  much.  Come  with  me  and  see  if 
you  can  make  anything  out  of  it." 

The  Bleaks  lived  in  one  of  those  big 
Riverside  Drive  apartment  houses 
near  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
Street.  When  I  saw  the  marbled  en- 
trance lobby  and  the  uniformed  hall 
boys,  I  realized  that  Bleak's  books  must 
have  sold  even  better  than  I  had  sus- 
pected. We  were  admitted  to  the 
apartment  by  an  alert-looking  young 
woman. 

"Mr.  Dulcet?"  she  said.  "I  am  Miss 
Valerian,  Mr.  Bleak's  secretary.  Mrs. 
Bleak  asked  me  to  see  you." 

"This  is  Mr.  Trovato,"  Dulcet  said, 
introducing  me.  "You  may  count  on 
his  discretion." 

We  entered  a  large  sunny  room  over- 
looking the  river.  Three  walls  were 
shelved  with  books;  by  one  window 
was  a  large  table  with  a  typewriter 
and  a  great  pile  of  papers. 

"I  am  taking  care  of  the  correspond- 
ence," said  Miss  Valerian.  "Nothing 
was  answered  until  today,  because 
Mrs.  Bleak  had  not  made  up  her  mind 
what  ought  to  be  done." 

"What  are  you  telling  them?"  said 
Dulcet. 

"His  usual  form  letters.  This  is  one 
of  them." 

Dear  Madam  : 

Mr.  Bleak  asks  roe  to  thank  yon  for  your 
frenerous  eentlments,  so  graciously  expressed. 
You  wiU  forgive  him,  he  hopes,  for  not  ac- 
ceding to  your  request  for  a  synopsis  of  his 
career,  personal  habits,  and  Tlews  on  current 
literature.  The  MS.  you  sent  him  for  his  criti- 
cism has  been  returned  under  separate  cover. 
If,  as  you  say,  you  "hope  he  will  live  to  write 


a  hundred  more  of  his  enchanting  books*',  be 
must  be  pardoned  for  devoting  himself  exclu- 
sively to  that  task.  The  material  you  ask  Mr. 
Bleak  to  send  to  help  you  write  your  literary 
club  essay  may  be  found  by  reading  Mr.  Bleak's 
books  themselves,  the  titles  of  which  are,  etc., 
etc.,  at  all  bookshops. 

H.  Valebian,  Secretary. 

"That  seems  very  sound,"  said  Dul- 
cet. "Now,  Miss  Valerian,  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Trovato  and  myself, 
please  recapitulate  the  facts  as  far  as 
you  know  them." 

"Two  weeks  ago  today,"  she  said, 
"Mr.  Bleak  went  out  after  lunch,  and 
has  not  returned.  Mrs.  Bleak  has  had 
discreet  inquiries  made  in  all  his  usual 
haunts,  and  no  one  has  seen  him. 
There  was  no  communication  from 
him,  or  message  of  any  sort,  until  this 
morning,  when  this  arrived." 

From  a  drawer  in  the  table  she  took 
an  envelope,  and  passed  it  to  Dulcet. 
He  examined  it  carefully,  and  then 
drew  out  the  enclosure,  a  single  sheet 
of  paper.  After  a  keen  glance  he 
handed  both  to  me. 

It  was  a  plain  white  envelope,  cor- 
rectly addressed  in  typewriter  to  Mrs. 
Dunraven  Bleak.  The  postmark  was 
dated  the  day  before,  Jamaica,  New 
York.  The  message,  on  a  large  sheet 
of  coarse  yellowish  paper,  was  also 
typed,  and  read: 

Don't    worry.      Everything    O.    K.      Will    com- 
municatc  again  later. 


0 


"It  looks  like  blackmail,"  said  Miss 
Valerian  briskly.  "Kidnapers,  going 
to  hold  him  for  ransom.  The  thirty, 
I  suppose,  is  the  trademark  of  the 
gang." 

"Perhaps  it  means  the  amount  of 
the  ransom  they  want,"  said  Dulcet. 
"Thirty  pieces  of  silver.  It  doesn't 
seem  very  much  for  a  man  of  Bleak's 
eminence." 

Miss  Valerian  evidently  thought  the 
agent  very  obtuse. 
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'Thirty  thousand,  surely,"  she  said. 
"Poor  Mrs.  Bleak:  that  will  be  a 
whole  year's  royalties." 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  smoke?"  said 
Dulcet.  He  got  out  his  pipe,  tapped 
it  into  the  fireplace,  filled  it,  and  blew 
a  placid  cloud.  On  the  mantelpiece 
stood  a  long  row  of  Bleak's  pipes  of  all 
sorts — briar,  calabash,  meerschaum, 
and  corncob.  I  noticed  that  Dulcet 
lingered  a  moment  looking  at  them. 
Then  he  sat  down  again.  He  seemed 
so  cheerful  and  undisturbed  that  I  was 
a  little  annoyed.  It  struck  me  that  he 
was  posing  for  my  benefit,  and  imitat- 
ing the  traditional  detectives  of  fiction 
— of  Bleak's  own  novels,  in  fact. 

"Please  continue,  Miss  Valerian," 
he  said. 

"The  last  morning  he  was  here, 
everything  was  as  usual.  I  came  in  at 
nine  o'clock;  we  went  through  the 
mail,  and  he  dictated  for  about  an 
hour.  He  had  been  worrying  a  good 
deal  about  the  new  novel,  and  was  re- 
vising the  earlier  chapters." 

"In  good  spirits,  otherwise?" 

"Apparently.  That  very  morning, 
while  he  was  dictating,  he  received  the 
semi-annual  royalty  check  you  sent 
him." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"He  said,  *Gosh,  it  makes  me  feel 
old  to  get  a  check  like  that.'  He  en- 
dorsed it,  and  asked  me  to  give  it  to 
Mrs.  Bleak  for  her  to  deposit.  He  al- 
ways turned  over  the  bulk  of  his  funds 
to  her." 

"Do  you  remember  the  amount  of 
the  check?" 

"Fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars." 

"What  happened  then?" 

"He  walked  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  for  several  minutes.  Then 
he  said,  'I  don't  think  we'll  do  any 
more  work  this  morning.  I  feel  like 
reading.'    I  took  the  papers  into  the 


little  room,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
hall,  where  I  do  my  typing.  I  came 
back  at  twelve  thirty  to  ask  if  I  could 
do  anything  else  for  him.  He  said 
No,  and  I  left." 

"What  was  he  doing  then?" 

"Sitting  in  that  chair,  by  the  win- 
dow, reading.  He  had  a  pile  of  books 
on  the  floor  beside  him." 

"Could  you  see  what  they  were?" 

"No.    I  only  looked  in  at  the  door." 

"The  book  that  he  was  reading, 
would  you  recognize  it  if  you  saw  it? 
What  color  was  it?" 

"It  was  in  a  red  binding.  That's  all 
I  noticed." 

"Thin  or  thick?" 

"I  didn't  notice." 

Dulcet  got  up  and  walked  over  to 
the  shelves.  They  extended  from  the 
floor  up  to  the  height  of  his  head — 
about  six  feet. 

"Like  this?"  he  said,  pulling  out  a 
volume  of  "The  Eighteen-Nineties" 
by  Holbrook  Jackson. 

"No,  smaller.    More  brownish." 

He  roamed  along  the  shelves. 

"Like  this?"  showing  a  copy  of 
"This  Giddy  Globe"  by  Oliver  Herford. 

She  hesitated. 

"About  that  size,  but  I  don't  think 
the  title  was  so  large.  I  could  have 
read  the  title  if  it  had  been  that  size. 
You  see,  I've  always  made  rather  a 
habit  of  noticing  what  books  people 
are  reading,  in  the  subway  and  so  on." 

"Excellent  habit,"  said  Dulcet. 
"You  never  know  when  it  will  come  in 
handy.  Hum.  A  brownish  red  book, 
12mo  or  small  octavo,  title  not  easy  to 
read  in  a  bright  light.  I'm  afraid 
there  are  quite  a  lot  here  that  would 
meet  those  specifications." 

"Perhaps  it  was  his  bank  book,"  I 
said. 

"He  left  after  lunch?"  Dulcet  asked. 

"Yes.  Mrs.  Bleak  tells  me  he  put 
on  an  old  suit  and  said  he  was  going 
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for  a  walk.  After  he  had  gone,  it 
struck  her  that  this  was  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  spring-clean  his  study.  She 
had  the  housemaid  air  and  clean  the 
room  thoroughly,  and  put  back  on  the 
shelves  all  the  books  that  were  lying 
around  the  floor." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Dulcet.  "I've 
talked  to  the  housemaid.  Well,  thank 
you  very  much.  Miss  Valerian.  Mr. 
Trovato  and  I  will  just  look  round  the 
shelves  here  for  a  while.  I'll  keep  this 
note  for  the  present." 

Miss  Valerian  took  up  her  pile  of 
correspondence  and  departed.  Dove, 
humming  gently  to  himself,  began 
marking  all  the  red  books  on  the 
shelves  by  pulling  them  a  few  inches 
out  beyond  the  others. 

"It  looks  very  bad,"  he  said. 

"It  does  indeed,"  I  ventured.  "If 
we  have  to  read  all  those  for  a  clue, 
poor  old  Bleak  will  be  beyond  help. 
Very  unfortunate  that  he  has  all  Kip- 
ling in  that  Review  of  Reviews  edition, 
bound  in  red.  And  those  leather 
George  Merediths.  And  those  books 
by  Gerald  Stanley  Lee.  And  the  Let- 
ters of  Queen  Victoria,  three  volumes. 
Heaven  help  us." 

"Look  for  the  rhyme,"  he  said,  "look 
for  the  rhyme!  As  I've  told  you  be- 
fore, Ben,  the  secret  of  these  affairs  is 
to  find  the  events  that  rhyme  together. 
Now  we've  got  to  find  a  rhyme  be- 
tween a  book  bound  in  red  and  that 
typewritten  message  from  Jamaica. 
See  here,  you  know  all  about  books. 
Have  any  of  Conrad's  tales  ever  been 
issued  in  a  red  binding?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of.    Why?" 

He  sighed,  and  looked  at  all  the  red 
bindings  that  projected  from  the 
others. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you'll  have  to  help 
me.  You're  a  reviewer,  accustomed  to 
getting  through  books  with  a  light- 
ning glance.     I'll  call  a  taxi,  load  all 


these  books  in,  and  you  take  them 
down  to  your  office.  Get  through  them 
as  fast  as  you  can,  and  see  if  you  can 
find  any  suggestions  in  them  that 
would  account  for  the  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  an  author  who  had  just 
received  a  large  check.  Find  the  right 
book,  and  we're  started." 

"Nothing  doing,"  I  said.  "I  have 
my  own  work  on  hand.  Besides,  the 
situation  is  quite  plain.  Bleak  has 
disappeared.  Either  he  disappeared 
against  his  will,  or  on  purpose.  If  the 
former,  he's  been  kidnaped,  as  Miss 
Valerian  suggiested,  by  this  thirty 
gang,  who  will  come  across  with  some 
demand  for  a  ransom.  If  the  latter, 
how  can  we  ever  find  him?  He's  a 
writer  of  detective  stories,  and  up  to 
all  the  tricks.  Why,  for  years  the 
papers  have  been  commenting  on  the 
extraordinary  keenness  of  his  induc- 
tions. If  he  wants  to  keep  hidden,  two 
amateurs  like  ourselves  could  hardly 
run  him  down.  Better  call  in  the  po- 
lice. And  give  the  Tlanet'  first  crack 
at  the  story." 

Dulcet  reddened  angrily. 

"I'm  going  to  keep  this  quiet,"  he 
said.  "A  scandal  would  ruin  Bleak, 
kill  Mrs.  Bleak.  Besides,  that's  all  rot 
about  the  keenness  of  his  inductions. 
He  is  a  man  of  charming  simplicity. 
You,  as  a  newspaper  man,  ought  to 
know  how  rarely  the  truth  is  told, 
especially  about  an  author.  Once  start 
a  legend  about  an  author,  he  can  never 
down  it.  Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  bur- 
rows out  of  sight." 

He  relit  his  pipe  and  puffed  vigor- 
ously. Suddenly  he  cried  out,  and  flew 
back  to  the  bookshelves. 

"Ass,  fool,  idiot !"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
knew  there  was  something  in  the  back 
of  my  mind — " 

He  ran  hastily  along  the  rows  of 
books,  with  eager  face.  Suddenly  he 
plucked  out  a  thin  reddish  volume,  and 
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rapidly  flicked  through  it  I  peered  at 
the  cover:  it  was  "Poems"  by  G.  K 
Chesterton,  John  Lane  Company. 

"The  rhyme  1"  he  cried,  and  shoved 
the  book  in  his  pocket. 

"WeU,"  I  said,  "it's  a  long  John 
Lane  that  has  no  turning.  What's  the 
secret?" 

Dove  can  be  very  annoying  at  times. 

"Can't  stop  now,"  he  said.  "I'm 
going  to  catch  the  next  train  to  Ja- 
maica. I'll  ring  you  up  when  I've 
found  him.  Just  straighten  up  those 
other  books,  like  a  good  fellow."  He 
seized  his  hat  and  ran  from  the  room. 
I  heard  the  door  of  the  apartment 
slam,  and  then  the  clang  of  the  ele- 
vator gate. 

I  pushed  back  the  red  books  in  line 
with  their  fellows,  feeling  rather  un- 
easy. I  half  feared  that  the  police 
would  come  in  at  any  minute  and  ar- 
rest me  as  implicated  in  the  aifair.  I 
sneaked  out  of  the  apartment  and  did 
not  breathe  freely  until  I  was  on  Riv- 
erside Drive  in  the  bright  April  air. 

I  didn't  see  Dove  for  several  days, 
and  as  I  was  busy  making  up  the 
Spring  Book  Number  of  the  "Planet's" 
literary  supplement,  I  had  plenty  on 
my  mind  without  worrying  about 
Bleak's  disappearance.  After  all,  to 
a  reviewer,  what  is  one  author  more 
or  less?  And  Dulcet's  silence  (he  had 
not  even  telephoned)  satisfied  me  that 
his  pretense  of  having  solved  the  riddle 
by  means  of  Mr.  Chesterton's  poems 
was  mere  swank. 

I  remember  the  concluding  incidents 
of  this  odd  affair  with  particular  clear- 
ness, because  they  are  associated  with 
one  of  those  periodical  streaks  of  gen- 
eral poverty  that  strike  Park  Row 
every  now  and  then.  Of  course,  jour- 
nalists are  always  borrowing  money 
from  one  another;  but  about  twice  a 
year,  quite  regularly,  there  seems  to 


come  a  sudden  spell  when  everybody  is 
broke  at  once.  In  the  "Planet"  office 
the  stringency  was  specially  severe. 
There  had  been  a  general  shakeup  in 
the  staff  about  a  year  before:  a  lot  of 
men  had  been  taken  on  from  other 
papers  at  a  higher  salary  than  they 
had  ever  expected  to  get:  consequently 
these  men  were,  by  that  time,  com- 
pletely penniless,  because  they  were 
all  buying  cottages  in  the  suburbs.  It 
was  then  that  Pete  Sansculott,  the 
"Planefs"  colyumist,  invented  his 
famous  Rotating  Check  stunt  which 
has  proved  a  lifesaver  in  times  of 
financial  grievance.  But  I  suppose  I 
had  better  not  go  into  that,  because  it 
opens  up  a  number  of  irrelevant  anec- 
dotes.   Some  other  time,  perhaps. 

My  own  office,  I  ought  to  explain, 
was  the  central  vacuum  of  this  deflat- 
ing cyclone.  Almost  all  the  men  in  the 
office  were  running  in  and  out  asking 
for  books  to  review,  so  that,  after 
hastily  dashing  off  a  notice,  they  could 
sell  the  volume  for  the  price  of  a 
lunch.  A  good  many  minor  poets  and 
punk  novelists  were  startled,  about 
that  time,  by  the  warmth  and  tender- 
ness of  the  "Planet's"  reviews  of  their 
twaddle.  A  worried  reporter,  patter- 
ing out  a  swift  paragraph  about  So 
and  So's  book  with  his  mind  chiefly 
alert  as  to  his  own  distressing  condi- 
tion, is  not  going  to  be  too  critical  of 
the  author,  who  may  also  be  hard  up. 
Every  day,  about  noon,  the  bread  line 
would  be  seen  forming  at  Silverado's 
second  hand  shop  on  Ann  Street:  men 
from  the  various  papers  carrying  in 
books  to  sell,  always  explaining  to  old 
Silverado  that  these  were  just  a  few 
things  they  really  hadn't  room  for  on 
their  shelves.  Most  of  them  used  to 
lunch  at  The  Gondola  afterward,  and 
as  they  sat  at  their  spaghetti  and 
coffee  would  cry  out  to  the  latest  ar- 
rival, "How  much  did  you  get?"    The 
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classic  pronouncement  in  this  theme  is 
Richard  Le  Gallienne's,  in  his  "Eng- 
lish Poems" : 

Ah  what  a  world  we  are  in  I  we  elgh, 

Where  a  lunch  costs  more  than  a  Keats  can 

buy, 
And  even  Shakespeare's  hallowed  line 
Falls  short  of  the  requisite  sum  to  dine. 

Ended  his  sigh,  the  poet  searched  his  shelf — 
Seeking  another  poet  to  feed  himself; 
Then  sadly  went,  and  full  of  shame  and  grief, 
Sold  his  last  Swinburne  for  a  plate  of  beef. 

In  this  general  period  of  financial 
depression — which  had  hit  me  as  hard 
as  anyone,  but  of  course  I  had  more 
books  to  dispose  of,  being  the  literary 
editor — I  could  not  help  meditating  on 
the  excellent  irony  of  Bleak  having 
disappeared,  leaving  behind  him  an 
uncashed  check  which  would  have  sup- 
ported eight  or  ten  newspaper  men  for 
half  a  year. 

It  was  three  or  four  days  after  my 
visit  to  Bleak's  apartment;  Pete  Sans- 
culott  and  Jim  Doyle  (the  city  editor) 
and  I  were  just  going  out  to  lunch 
when  we  met  Dulcet  at  the  front  door 
of  the  "Planet"  building.  Of  course 
I  invited  him  to  join  us.  He  seemed 
morose  and  depressed. 

"WeU,  Dove,"  I  said,  "you  look  like 
a  man  whose  wife's  mother  is  devoted 
to  her.    Any  news  from  Jamaica?" 

'False  alarm,"  he  replied  sadly. 

*A  false  rhyme,  you  mean,"  I  said. 
"Well,  I  think  lunch  is  on  you." 

He  agreed,  and  we  took  our  usual 
corner  table  at  The  Gondola.  Pete  and 
Jim,  exhilarated  by  the  news  that 
Dulcet  was  to  buy,  were  very  merry, 
and  began  talking  about  the  money 
shortage  in  the  staff. 

"Queer  thing  how  busted  everybody 
is  just  now,"  said  Pete.  "Why  even 
old  Jack  Dobson  was  hunting  a  loan 
this  morning.  He  said  that  Severn, 
that  new  man  in  the  city  room,  had 
promised  to  pay  him  some  money  to- 
day, and  hadn't  been  able  to  do  it.' 
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"Say,"  cried  Jim,  "that  fellow  Sev- 
ern has  got  'em  all  beat.  In  thirty 
years  I've  never  seen  a  man  who  could 
borrow  the  way  he  does.  What  do  you 
think  of  a  reporter  who  gets  the  price 
of  a  lunch  from  the  city  editor,  the 
first  day  he  goes  to  work?" 

"From  you,  Jim?"  said  Pete,  amazed 
at  this  subversion  of  newspaper  ethics. 

"Yes.  I  was  so  taken  aback  I  just 
handed  over  the  money.  Well,  most 
of  us  have  to  borrt)w  once  in  a  while, 
but  that  guy  does  it  every  day.  He 
seems  to  enjoy  it.  I  see  him  cruise 
round  the  city  room,  as  soon  as  he's 
finished  his  morning  assignment,  mak- 
ing up  his  mind  who  he'll  brace. 

'*Whom  he'll  brace,"  said  Pete. 
"The  objective." 

**Well,  his  objective  is  the  right 
hand  trouser,  all  right,"  said  Jim. 
"And  he  has  a  way  with  him,  too.  He 
springs  such  an  infectious  grin  when 
he  asks  you,  you  can't  resist  him." 

"Severn,"  I  said— "is  that  the  taU 
pale  cleanshaven  chap  with  a  thatch 
of  yellow  hair?" 

"Yes." 

"I  wondered  who  he  was.  He  came 
into  my  room  the  other  day — I'd  never 
seen  him  before — ^and  asked  for  a 
meal's  worth  of  books.  I  couldn't  help 
laughing,  he  was  so  comical  about  it. 
I  gave  him  that  new  edition  of  'The 
Art  of  Dining'." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Dove,  "we  aU  get 
strapped  now  and  then.  As  the  poet 
put  it,  'Alas  that  all  this  tender  green 
is  not  a  legal  tender.'  I  guess  he's 
new  to  the  game  and  doesn't  under- 
stand that  reporters  don't  usually  hold 
up  the  city  ed." 

"No,  he's  an  old  newspaper  man, 
that's  the  queer  part  of  it.  He's  turn- 
ing out  the  best  copy  in  the  place, 
otherwise  I'd  fire  him.  The  story  he 
wrote  about  the  Englewood  murder 
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the  other  day  was  a  pippin.    He  writes 
like  an  old  'Moon'  man." 

We  finished  our  spumone  ice  cream, 
and  Dove,  quite  cheerfully,  bought  the 
cigars  and  paid  the  check.  Pete  and 
Jim  went  back  to  the  office,  but  Dove 
asked  me  to  walk  across  the  park  with 
him. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "you  take  your  de- 
feats in  good  spirit.  It  was  sporting 
of  you  to  buy  lunch  for  those  two  as 
well  as  me." 

"I  owed  it  to  them,"  he  said,  as  we 
passed  through  the  wide  sunny  spaces 
in  front  of  the  City  Hall.  "They  were 
as  good  as  a  rhyming  dictionary." 

"Any  news  of  Bleak?" 

He  did  not  answer,  but  gazed  cheer- 
fully at  the  gilded  dome  of  the 
"World"  building. 

"It  makes  me  homesick  to  get  back 
to  Park  Row,"  he  remarked  present- 
ly. "Did  you  ever  read  Chesterton's 
poem,  'When  I  Came  Back  to  Fleet 
Street'?  And  I  hope  you  know  Charles 
Lamb's  essay  on  his  adventures  as  a 
newspaper  paragrapher — 'Newspapers 
Thirty-Five  Years  Ago',  it's  called. 
But  then  Lamb  isn't  generally  bound 
in  red." 

"I  must  be  getting  back  to  the  of- 
fice," I  said,  a  little  peevishly.  "I'll 
leave  you  here  to  soliloquize." 

"I'm  coming  with  you."  And  he 
accompanied  me,  past  the  statue  of 
Ben  Franklin  and  up  to  my  room. 
There  he  took  a  chair  and  while  I  re- 
sumed my  work  he  sat  humming  to 
himself  and  puffing  his  cigar. 

"I  say,  old  man,"  I  exclaimed  after 
a  while,  "you're  an  infernal  nuisance 
here.  This  is  my  makeup  day,  and 
you're  getting  on  my  nerves." 

"I'm  sorry,  Ben,  but  these  affairs 
require  a  little  tact.  I  had  to  dope 
things  out.  I've  got  an  idea.  Your 
city  editor  spoke  of  that  man  Severn 
as  being  hard  up.    Now  I  need  some 


help  in  this  Bleak  business,  and  a 
clever  reporter  would  be  just  the  chap 
I  want.  I  expect  he'd  be  willing  to 
give  me  his  spare  time,  for  a  consid- 
eration." 

"I  don't  doubt  it,"  I  said  shortly.  I 
was  nettled,  for  I  had  thought  that  / 
was  the  one  who  was  going  to  help. 

"Very  good.  Won't  you  ask  him  to 
step  in  to  your  office  a  minute  so  I  can 
speak  to  him?" 

I  went  into  the  city  rootn  and  found 
Severn  hard  at  work  at  his  machine. 
A  blackened  corncob  pipe  hung  at  one 
comer  of  his  mouth,  his  shirtsleeves 
were  rolled  up,  his  yellow  hair  was 
tangled.  I  couldn't  help  admiring  the 
way  the  keys  clattered  under  his  danc- 
ing fingers.  You  can  tell  an  oldtimer 
at  a  glance. 

"There's  a  fellow  in  my  room  to  see 
you,"  I  said. 

"Right.  Just  wait  until  I  get  this 
off  for  the  'Sports'. " 

Five  minutes  later  he  appeared  on 
the  sill.  He  hesitated,  and  then  en- 
tered. Dulcet  got  up  and  closed  the 
door. 

'Mr.  Severn,  Mr.  Dulcet,"  I  said. 
'How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Severn,"  said 
Dove.      "Why    the    yellow    hair?      I 
thought  it  was  to  be  Silver?" 

Severn  sat  down  quite  calmly  and 
said,  "Damn  you,  how  did  you  know?" 

Dulcet  pulled  a  red  book  from  his 
pocket  —  the  Chesterton  "Poems". 
"Was  it  this?"  he  asked. 

The  reporter  nodded.  Dove  turned 
to  me.  "Ben,"  he  said,  "let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  my  old  friend  Dun  Bleak. 
He's  shaved  off  his  moss,  and  he's 
wearing  a  wig,  but  he  can't  fool  me." 

I  gazed  in  amazement.  I  could 
hardly  believe  it  until  I  turned  to  my 
file  of  authors'  photos,  and  looked  up 
an  old  picture  of  Bleak,  taken  twenty 
years  ago,  before  he  had  grown  a 
beard. 
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"Dun,"  said  Dulcet,  "why  the  devil 
didn't  you  let  Mrs.  Bleak  know?  She's 
been  ill  with  worry." 

Bleak's  face  feU.  "I  did,"  he  said. 
"I  wrote  her  a  note,  two  weeks  ago, 
here  in  the  office.  I  was  working  on 
my  first  assignment,  and  couldn't  leave 
the  machine,  so  I  gave  it  to  one  of  the 
boys  in  the  city  room  to  mail  for  me." 

"Hurrah  1"  cried  Dulcet.  "That  ex- 
plains Jamaica.  He's  a  Long  Island 
commuter,  I  bet:  he  stuck  the  letter 
in  his  pocket,  forgot  to  mail  it,  and 
found  it  a  fortnight  later.  He  mailed 
it  at  his  home,  in  Jamaica.  Well,  I'll 
phone  Mrs.  Bleak  right  away." 

I  have  never  seen  a  man  look  so 
hangdog  and  miserable  as  poor  Bleak, 
sitting  there  under  his  gamboge  tou- 
pee. With  a  pathetic  air  of  bravado 
he  filled  and  lit  his  corncob.  Then 
Dulcet  returned  from  the  telephone 
booth. 

''Well,  Dun,"  he  said,  "if  this  ever 
gets  out,  your  reputation  as  a  writer 
of  mystery  stories  is  ruined.  My  dear 
boy,  you  left  a  trail  behind  you  as 
legible  as  a  carbon  copy.  We'll  have  to 
depend  on  the  discretion  of  our  friend 
Mr.  Trovato." 

Bleak's  eyes  brightened  with  the 
zest  of  professional  argument. 

"How  do  you  make  it  out?"  he  said. 

"First,  the  note  you  sent  Mrs.  Bleak. 
It  was  written  on  copy  paper,  the  kind 
always  used  in  newspaper  offices.  And 
you  closed  by  writing  30  with  a  circle 
round  it,  which — as  Ben  would  have 
spotted  if  he  had  been  an  oldtimer — is 
the  mark  every  oldfashioned  news- 
paper man  puts  at  the  end  of  a  story. 
You  did  that  automatically,  of  course. 
When  you  got  back  into  the  newspaper 
atmosphere  you  unconsciously  took  up 
the  old  habit.  That  alone  made  me 
suspect  you  were  in  a  newspaper  of- 
fice somewhere.  It  was  the  Jamaica 
postmark  that  bothered  me.     I  spent 


three  days  looking  for  you  in  su- 
burban newspaper  offices  out  on  Lonfir 
Island. 

"Second,  you  left  out  the  books  you 
had  been  reading.  Those  books  were 
put  back  on  the  shelves  by  the  house- 
maid. Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  servant 
putting  books  on  a  shelf  right  side 
up?  I  knew  it  was  a  reddish  book; 
and  it  didn't  take  long  to  find  Chester- 
ton's Toems'  upside  down  on  the 
shelf.  And  running  through  the  book 
(I'm  grateful  to  you,  I  hadn't  read  it 
before)  I  see  this : 

And    I   dream   of   the   days   when    work    wai 
scrappy* 
And  rare  in  our  pockets  the  mark  of  tbe 
mint, 
When  we  were  angry  and  poor  and  happy. 
And  proud  of  seeing  our  names  in  print." 

"You  rascal!"  cried  Bleak.  'Tou 
cunning  rascal!" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Dulcet— "one  other 
thing.  I  know  your  study  pretty  well, 
and  I  know  that  there  are  usually 
three  corncob  pipes  on  the  mantel. 
One  was  missing.  Now  where  is  a 
corncob  the  regular  and  constant 
smoke?  In  a  newspaper  office.  I  must 
admit  that  finding  you  in  this  particu- 
lar office  was  mostly  luck,  due  to  Ben 
taking  me  to  lunch  with  your  colyumist 
and  city  editor.  You  shouldn't  have 
borrowed  from  the  city  editor,  you 
know!  That  was  sure  to  arouse  com- 
ment." 

"But  the  motive?"  I  cried.  "Why? 
What's  the  reason  for  all  this  absurd- 
ity?" 

"Ah,"  said  Dove.  "That  is  more 
tragic.  You  should  have  guessed  it 
when  I  asked  you  whether  Conrad  had 
even  been  bound  in  red.  Of  course  I 
was  thinking  of — " 

"Touth'!"  cried  Bleak  furiously. 
"Yes,  damn  it,  you've  got  it.  Dove, 
it  was  that  cursed  royalty  check  that 
did  it.    I'm  fifty  years  old,  Mr.  Tro- 
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vato.  Wait  till  you  get  there:  you'll 
understand  better.  That  is  the  true 
dangerous  age.  Fm  fifty  years  old, 
and  I  live  in  a  damned  marble-slabbed 
apartment  house  and  write  two  rotten 
books  a  year  and  the  movies  buy  them 
and  I  make  ten  times  too  much  money. 
And  when  those  beastly  checks  come 
in  I  think  of  the  days  when  Mrs.  Bleak 
and  I  were  first  married  and  I  was 
earning  twenty-five  a  week  on  the  old 
'Moon',  and  we  were  all  borrowing 
from  each  other  for  lunch.  Borrow- 
ing money  for  lunch, — I  tell  you  that's 
what  keeps  a  man  young!  And  then  I 
picked  up  my  Chesterton  and  read  that 
stanza  of  his,  and  the  other  poem 
•When  I  Came  Back  to  Fleet  Street' 
(gosh,  read  it  if  you  don't  know  it), 
and  Kipling's  poem  'The  Press'  in  'A 
Diversity  of  Creatures';  and,  oh  hell, 
I  just  had  to  come  back  and  smell  it 
all  again,  and  feel  the  building  shake 
when  the  edition  goes  to  press.  Make 
a  good  story,  wouldn't  it?  Yes,  but 
you  don't  put  real  life  into  stories,  not 
when  you're  a  popular  author." 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  during 
which  I  wondered  how  much  longer 
they  would  stay.  For  neither  heaven 
nor  hell  nor  the  crackling  of  broken 
hearts  weighs  much  in  the  mind  of  the 


newspaper  man  when  the  deadline 
time  approaches ;  and  I  knew  that  the 
composing  room  would  shortly  be  ask- 
ing why  my  copy  wasn't  upstairs. 

"All  very  sound,  all  perfectly 
sound,"  said  Dove  cheerfully.  "And  I 
don't  doubt  you'd  have  gotten  away 
with  it,  old  man,  if  you  hadn't  bor- 
rowed from  the  city  editor.  That  was 
a  lapsus  rationis.  But  now  we  must 
explain  to  Mrs.  Bleak  and  resume  the 
miserable  life  of  fifteen  per  cent  roy- 
alties." 

Bleak  showed  his  first  sign  of  re- 
turning good  spirits.  "My  dear  boy,"  he 
said,  "I  touched  the  city  editor  on  pur- 
pose. In  the  old  'Moon'  days  there 
was  a  legend  that  it  couldn't  be  done. 
And  do  you  know,  I  got  into  him 
twice." 

He  smiled  proudly,  and  got  up. 

"The  joke  of  it  is,"  he  said,  "that 
Jim  Doyle  was  a  cub  on  the  'Moon' 
when  I  was  there  twenty-five  years 
ago.  And  he  was  the  one  who  used  to 
assert  so  loudly  that  it  couldn't  be 
done." 

I  resumed  my  work,  thinking  to  my- 
self that  when  "Silver  Hair"  was  pub- 
lished I  would  give  it  a  devil  of  a  good 
notice,  on  the  front  page  of  the  Book 
Section. 


DREAMS 
By  Charles  McMorris  Purdy 

DREAMS  are  phosporescents. 
Flicking  the  water's  foam 
Like  fireflies  on  an  April  night. . . 


I  wade  into  the  surf 

And  try  to  catch  them, 

But  they  slip  through  my  fingers. 

Only  to  sparkle  the  more. . . . 


BOOK  SERVICE  FROM  THE  PULPIT 
By  William  L.  Stidger 


THE  preacher  who  knows  and  lives 
in  books  is  capable  of  a  service  to 
his  people  that  will  pay  a  hundred- 
fold," said  a  preacher-pastor  one  day 
in  my  presence.  He  said  it  with  a 
good  deal  of  emphasis  and  feeling. 

"Books?  So  you  are  a  book- 
preacher?"  said  another  preacher  in  a 
slightly  critical  tone. 

'•Yes,"  said  my  friend:  "a  preacher 
of  books  and  the  Book." 

A  week  before  this  conversation  I 
had  heard  Helen  Keller  speak  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Advertising  Clubs  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  was  scheduled  to 
speak  immediately  following  her  ap- 
pearance. It  was  the  most  difficult 
speaking  task  I  ever  attempted.  The 
wonder  of  what  Miss  Sullivan  had 
done  for  that  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
girl  swept  me  off  my  feet.  I  could  not 
refrain  from  calling  the  attention  of 
that  great  crowd  of  business  men  to 
Lincoln's  words  at  Gettysburg  as  he 
stood  looking  down  upon  the  graves  of 
thousands  of  American  soldiers. 

I  said,  "As  I  stand  up  to  speak  to  you, 
following  as  I  do  the  miracle  of  Helen 
Keller,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
what  I  say  cannot  speak  as  loudly  as 
what  Miss  Sullivan  has  done." 

It  was  a  tense  meeting  because  of 
that  wonderful  girl's  presence.  But 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  moment  of 
all  was  when  Miss  Sullivan  permitted 
that  crowd  of  business  men  to  ask 
questions  of  Miss  Keller. 

One  man  said,  "Tell  Miss  Keller 
that  I  know  her  brother  in  the  south." 
Miss  Sullivan  put  Helen's  two  fingers 


to  her  own  lips  and  Helen's  thumb  to 
her  vibrant  throat  and  conveyed  the 
message. 

Even  before  those  words  were 
spoken  Helen's  feet  began  to  dance 
and  her  body  to  vibrate  with  ecstasy 
as  she  said,  "And  are  you  an  engineer 
also?" 

Then  somebody  asked  Helen  what 
her  favorite  sport  was. 

She  said  with  that  peculiar  and  care- 
ful pronunciation,  "Horseback  ri — 
ding!" 

Then  Miss  Sullivan  asked  Helen  if 
she  knew  that  the  room  was  full  of 
men. 

She  danced  with  excitement  and 
said,  "Yes  I  know." 

"How  do  you  know  Helen?" 

"I  can  smell  zem." 

"How  do  you  tell  your  men  friends 
apart,  Helen?" 

"I  smell  zem." 

The  crowd  roared  with  laughter  and 
excitement.  Tears  were  in  every  eye. 
It  was  a  tense  ten  minutes  for  every 
man.  Even  the  laughter  was  to  hide 
the  tears. 

"What  do  you  mean  when  you  say 
you  smell  them?" 

"I  smell  zeir  different  tobaccos," 
said  Helen  clapping  her  hands. 

Then  the  crowd  applauded.  Helen 
seemed  overjoyed  at  the  applause. 

Somebody  asked  her  how  she  could 
tell  that  they  were  applauding,  since 
she  could  not  hear. 

She  said,  "I  feel  zem." 

'How  do  you  feel  the  applause?' 
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'•Wiz  my  feetl"  Then  she  danced 
with  delight. 

"Do  you  like  golf?"  a  man  asked. 

"No  I"  said  Helen. 

"Why?"  again  questioned  the  man, 
a  golf  enthusiast  of  Cleveland. 

"Eet-iz-a-lazy-man's-game !"  replied 
Helen,  to  the  crowd's  huge  delight. 

"Do  you  read?"  asked  one  of  the 
business  men. 

"All-ze-time." 

"What  is  your  favorite  book?" 

"Zee  Bi — bulel"  she  said,  and  in  the 
spelling  I  have  tried  to  reproduce  her 
pronunciation  of  that  word.  It  was  as 
tenderly  spoken  as  the  words  of  a 
mother  in  speaking  of  her  baby.  "Zee 
Bi — ^bule"  as  that  girl  spoke  the  word 
rings  like  sweet  music  in  my  ears. 
And  so,  at  the  beginning  of  this  ar- 
ticle about  the  preacher  as  a  man  of 
books  serving  his  community,  I  make 
haste  to  say  that  he  must  be  a  man  of 
"books  and  the  Book". 

Books  are  sacred  to  most  people 
whether  they  know  it  or  not. 

No  Chinese  boy  or  girl  or  man  or 
woman  ever  notices  a  bit  of  torn  paper 
lying  on  the  street  without  picking  it 
up  and  stuffing  it  away  somewhere. 
This  is  why  travelers  in  China  see  lit- 
tle batches  of  torn  newspapers  in 
every  corner  and  hole,  as  if  birds  were 
gathering  up  debris  with  which  to 
build  nests. 

"Why  do  they  do  that?"  I  asked  an 
editor  friend  in  Shanghai. 

"The  printed  word  is  sacred  to 
them." 

"Even  torn  newspapers?"  I  said 
smiling. 

"Yes;  even  old  torn  paper  sacks  if 
they  have  any  printing  on  them." 

And  a  little  later  he  actually  showed 
me  a  Chinese  boy  in  the  act  of  picking 
up  an  old  torn  paper  bag  which  had 
printing  on   it.     This   boy  carefully 


smoothed  that  sack  out  and  found  a 
hole  in  a  brick  wall  wherein  to  place  it. 
Not  to  that  same  degree,  perhaps, 
but  to  a  great  degree,  we  in  America 
unconsciously  revere  the  printed  page. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  preachers  can 
contribute  a  tremendous  service  to  a 
community  by  bringing  to  it  a  min- 
istry of  books. 

Books  I    Books  I    Books ! 
And  we  thank  Thee,  Ood 

For  the  gift  of  them 
For  the  glorious  reach 

And  the  lift  of  them ; 

For  the  gleam  in  them 

And  the  dream  in  them ; 
For  the  things  they  teach 
And  the  sonls  they  reach ! 

For  the  maze  of  them 

And  the  blaze  of  them ; 
For  the  ways  they  open  to  us 
And  the  rays  that  they  shoot  through  us  I 

Books  I    Books !    Books  I 
And  we  thank  Thee,  God 
For  the  light  in  them 
For  the  might  in  them ; 

For  the  urge  in  them 

And  the  surge  in  them ; 
For  the  souls  they  wake 
And  the  paths  they  break ; 

For  the  gong  in  them 

And  the  song  in  them ; 
For  the  throngs  of  folks  they  bring  to  us 
And  the  songs  of  hope  they  sing  to  us ! 

Books !    Books  I    Books  ! 
And  we  thank  Thee,  God 

For  the  deep  in  them 

For  the  rhythmic  swing 

And  sweep  of  them ; 
For  the  croon  in  them 
And  the  boon  in  them ; 

For  the  prayers  they  pray 

And  the  doubt  they  slay ; 
For  the  DO  in  them 
And  the  true  in  them ; 

For  the  blue  skies  they  bring  to  us 

And  the  new  stars  that  they  strew  us. 

Such  is  the  glory  and  the  glow  of 
books  on  human  lives.  They  sweep 
back  the  horizons  for  folks.  They  add 
new  friendships,  new  faces,  new  races, 
new  lands,  new  worlds  to  our  rich  ex- 
periences. 

More  and  more  are  people  becoming 
interested  in  books.    This  interest  is 
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due  to  the  number  of  good  books  being 
written;  to  the  influence  of  the 
preachers  who  talk  on  books ;  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  newspapers  are  paying 
more  attention  to  book  reviews.  There 
are  few  American  city  papers  these 
days  that  do  not  have  real  Book  Pages 
in  the  Saturday  or  Sunday  issue. 
Some  of  these  pages  are  read  all  over 
the  country. 

The  preacher  who  is  constantly  in- 
troducing to  his  audience  great  and 
good  books,  is  contributing  something 
to  human  lives  that  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance. In  turn,  he  will  win  several 
things  from  his  hearers  for  this  serv- 
ice. He  will  win  their  respect.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  survival  of  that  ancient 
respect  for  the  printed  page.  But  un- 
consciously people  find  themselves  re- 
specting the  man  of  books.  The  man 
who  shows  that  he  is  an  alert  and  a 
reading  preacher  will  have  also  the 
constant  and  the  fascinated  interest  of 
his  listeners.  Men  and  women  want 
to  know  about  books;  they  want  to 
live  with  and  within  books.  He  will 
win  their  trust;  for  they  know  that 
the  man  who  is  reading  books  that  are 
worthwhile  is  a  safe  man  to  follow. 
"He  knows  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world,"  they  say. 

The  "dramatic  book  sermon"  is  a 
new  form  of  homiletics.  It  gives  a 
preacher  an  opportunity  to  introduce 
something  "new  under  the  sun"  in  his 
sermons.  Personally  I  have  never 
been  able  to  make  so  telling  the  story 
of  sin,  conviction  of  sin,  repentance, 
and  forgiveness,  as  I  have  through 
Tolstoy's  "The  Resurrection".  I  have 
never  been  able  to  picture  the  beastli- 
ness of  sin,  and  the  regeneration  of  a 
human  being  as  I  have  through  Mase- 
field's  "The  Everlasting  Mercy"  or 
George  Eliot's  "Romola".  I  have 
never  been  able  to  present  the  ramifi- 
cations   of   sin    as    I   have   through 


Bojer's  recent  book  "The  Power  of  a 
Lie".  I  have  never  been  able  to  make 
so  clear  the  marvelous  possibilities  of 
the  growth  of  a  human  soul  as  I  have 
through  Hugo's  "Les  Miserables".  I 
have  never  been  able  to  render  sin  so 
bumingly  vivid  as  I  have  throusrh 
Masefield's  "Hell  Hounds".  I  have 
never  been  able  to  make  a  great  con- 
gregation see  the  real  Judas  so  clearly 
as  I  have  through  Dr.  Barton's  "Four 
Hitherto  Unpublished  Gospels".  Nor 
have  I  ever  been  able  to  make  the 
scenes  in  Christ's  life  so  human  as  I 
have  through  "By  An  Unknown  Dis- 
ciple". William  Allen  White's  "In  the 
Heart  of  a  Fool"  has  given  me  a  great, 
dramatic  sermon  on  the  text  "The  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no 
God".  The  Moffatt  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  has  become  a  real  fea- 
ture of  my  big,  popular  evening  serv- 
ice. "I  like  to  hear  you  read  the  Bible 
now  as  much  as  I  like  to  hear  you 
preach,"  says  many  a  man.  There  is 
not  a  single  great  spiritual  truth  in 
the  Bible  that  cannot  be  preached 
through  the  dialogue,  through  the 
characters,  the  scenes,  and  teachings 
of  some  great  novel. 

After  trying  out  the  "dramatic  book 
sermon"  for  five  years  and  in  one 
church  for  four  months  straight  every 
Sunday  night,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  announcement  of  a 
"dramatic  book  sermon"  is  the  surest 
way  to  bring  people  to  hear  me.  It 
crowds  my  church;  and  it  also  gives 
me  the  best  medium  of  getting  the 
truth  over  to  my  crowds.  People  will 
crowd  a  church  to  hear  a  real  book 
sermon  for  several  reasons:  first  be- 
cause every  human  being  has  in  his 
soul  something  that  leaps  to  meet  the 
dramatic  in  any  form.  Folks  like  to 
hear  dialogue  and  action  in  a  sermon; 
they  like  to  see  real  characters  walk 
up  and  down  the  pulpit.    The  second 
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reason  is,  that  they  desire  to  appear 
intelligent  about  books.  They  are  too 
busy  to  read  books,  so  they  go  to  hear 
a  preacher  who  has  read  in  an  effort 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  partic- 
ular books  about  which  he  talks. 
Third,  people  like  something  new  in 
homiletics.  They  have  heard  the  old 
''firstly,  secondly,  thirdly",  etc.  so 
long,  that  when  a  man  brings  to  them 
a  new  type  of  preaching  the  news  soon 
spreads  through  a  city. 

At  first  I  used  the  ''dramatic  book 
sermon''  now  and  then.  It  was  so  suc- 
cessful, however,  that  after  a  while  I 
began  to  use  it  twice  a  month.  Now 
for  four  months  in  my  evening  sermon 
I  have  used  this  type  of  preaching  ex- 
clusively. 

"Do  you  not  run  out  of  books?"  I 
am  asked. 

"Never  1  Too  many  good  books  are 
being  published,"  I  reply. 

'Does  it  not  get  monotonous?" 

'No!  There  is  infinite  variety  in 
books,  scenes,  and  characters." 

"Is  it  not  harder  to  write  and  preach 
a  dramatic  book  sermon  than  an  ordi- 
nary sermon?" 

"Much  harder;  but  worth  it!"  I  an- 
swer. 

"Do  you  use  anything  besides  fic- 
tion for  your  dramatic  book  ser- 
mons?" 

"I  use  poems,  such  as  Edwin  Mark- 
ham's  'How  The  Great  Guest  Came', 
'The  Juggler  of  Touraine',  and  'The 
Shoes  of  Happiness' ;  I  use  such  great 
poems  as  Masefield's  'The  Everlasting 
Mercy'  and  'Hell  Hounds';  such  dra- 
matic poems  as  Thompson's  'The 
Hound  of  Heaven',  and  John  Oxen- 
ham's  'The  Gate'.  I  have  used  also 
such  books  as  'The  Americanization  of 
Edward  Bok',  the  'Autobiography  of 
Andrew  Carnegie',  'The  Autobiog- 
raphy of  Judas  Iscariot',  'By  An  Un- 
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known  Disciple',  and  'Four  Hitherto 
Unpublished  Gospels'." 

We  have  a  book  table  at  St.  Mark's. 
Every  book  on  that  table  is  worth- 
while. One  of  our  circles  of  women 
has  charge  of  these  book  tables.  There 
is  a  table  in  each  lobby.  The  idea  is 
not  to  make  money  but  to  see  that 
good  books  are  available  for  all.  The 
women  sell  the  books  in  exactly  that 
spirit ;  they  feel  that  they  are  helping 
in  a  real  ministry  of  books  when  they 
sell  a  book  to  a  member  of  the  church. 
They  feel  that  their  work  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  preaching  ministry  of  the 
church.  We  do  not  allow  this  sacred 
idea  of  the  ministry  of  books  to  de- 
generate into  a  money  making  scheme, 
even  though  it  is  that  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. 

One  of  the  saddest  indictments  of 
the  sluggishness  of  the  average  mind 
is  that  it  does  not  read  and  does  not 
think.  A  casual  glance  through  the 
library  of  an  average  parishioner  will 
convince  any  minister  of  this  sad 
truth.  The  second  thing  that  a  min- 
ister soon  learns  about  the  lack  of 
books  in  the  average  home,  is  the  fact 
that  the  average  person  actually  does 
not  know  how  to  get  a  book  when  he 
feels  the  impulse  to  possess  it.  He 
must  either  write  to  a  publishing 
house  or  he  must  go  downtown  to  a 
book  store.  And  many  of  the  book 
stores  know  little  about  books.  The 
book  table  in  a  church  makes  it  easy 
for  folks  to  buy  books,  and  the  alert 
minister  will  be  willing  to  take  time 
out  of  his  busy  life  to  see  that  books 
are  made  easy  of  access  to  his  people. 

People  really  want  books.  They  are 
proud  of  having  a  well-chosen  library, 
although  few  of  them  know  how  to 
select  books  for  such  a  library.  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  women 
who  run  the  book  table  in  my  church 
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to  have  a  young  man  or  an  older  man 
come  to  them  and  say,  "I  want  every 
one  of  the  books  that  Mr.  Stidger  has 
preached  about.  Get  me  one  copy  of 
each."  The  last  request  of  this  kind 
meant  an  order  of  twenty-five  books. 
I  see  to  it  that  several  copies  of  the 
book  on  which  I  am  going  to  preach 
are  on  our  tables.  They  are  invaria- 
t)ly  sold  following  the  sermon. 

Dr.  Gunsaulus  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Shan- 
non his  eloquent  successor,  Dr.  Lynn 
Harold  Hough  of  Detroit,  and  Dr. 
Edgar  DeWitt  Jones,  are  all  exponents 
of  the  book  table  for  churches.  They 
believe  that  one  of  the  real  ministries 
that  a  preacher  may  give  unto  his 
people  is  that  of  teaching  them  to  buy 
good  books  every  week  of  their  lives. 

"You  got  me  to  buy  'The  Scarlet 
Letter*  several  years  ago.  That  was 
the  turning  point  in  my  life,"  said  a 
boy  to  me  recently. 

"The  night  you  preached  about  *Les 
Miserables'  sent  me  to  college  I"  said 
another  lad. 

"A  chapter  in  a  book  in  a  mission 
study  class  sent  me  to  China  for  my 
life  work,"  said  a  young  college  grad- 
uate to  a  preacher  friend  of  mine. 

I  remember  attending  a  presenta- 
tion of  John  Drinkwater's  "Abraham 
Lincoln"  in  New  York  last  summer. 
After  the  play  the  author's  books  were 
on  sale  in  the  lobby  of  the  theatre. 
Evidently  thousands  were  being  sold 
in  that  way. 

"That's  something  new,"  said  a 
friend. 

"I've  been  doing  it  for  five  years  in 
my  church,"  I  told  him  to  his  aston- 
ishment. 

I  have  found  that  one  way  to  con- 
tribute to  a  ministry  of  books  is  to 
run  a  book  column  in  a  city  paper.  In 
San  Jos6,  California,  I  ran  what  was 
called  a  "Tuesday  Evening  Book-Serv- 


ice" column.  Each  Tuesday  evening 
in  that  column  I  recommended  to  par- 
ents books  for  children  of  all  ages.  I 
also  reviewed  a  worthwhile  book  and 
answered  general  book  questions.  I 
contributed  to  the  town  the  service  of 
suggesting  books  for  business  men, 
for  housewives,  and  for  commence- 
ment and  other  gifts.  After  this  col- 
umn had  been  running  for  a  few 
months  the  book  stores  of  the  city  re- 
quested that  I  let  them  know  in  ad- 
vance the  books  that  I  was  going  to 
review  on  Tuesday  evening.  They 
said  that  there  was  always  a  demand 
for  these  books. 

In  country  towns  where  there  is  a 
small  daily  or  weekly  paper  this  serv- 
ice would  always  be  welcome  both  to 
the  editor  of  the  paper  and  to  the 
readers  of  that  paper.  The  publishers 
are  generally  willing  to  cooperate  with 
a  minister  who  is  running  such  a  col- 
umn of  book  service  to  his  community. 
It  is  one  of  the  real  ministries  of 
books  that  a  preacher  can  offer. 

I  never  conduct  a  prayer  meeting 
without  several  books  on  my  desk  to 
add  variety  to  the  service  and  to  add 
spiritual  strength  to  whatever  else  I 
may  have  to  say  to  my  people.  I  take 
Joyce  Kilmer  with  me;  Edwin  Mark- 
ham;  John  Oxenham;  Angela  Mor- 
gan; Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay;  and 
so  on  through  the  list.  I  take  a  book 
of  prayers  like  Bishop  William  A. 
Quayle's  "The  Climb  to  God"  or  Bishop 
Thirkield's  little  "Book  of  Prayers"; 
and  if  a  lull  comes  in  the  evening  serv- 
ice I  snatch  that  opportunity  to  read 
to  my  people  a  great  spiritual  poem 
or  a  great  prayer  from  some  deeply 
devotional  heart.  It  a'dds  a  touch  of 
spiritual  strength  that  I  alone  cannot 
give.  I  do  not  make  this  the  chief 
part  of  the  prayer  meeting;  but  it  is 
a  real  part.    I  always  make  the  Book 
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the  large  part  of  the  service,  but  side 
by  side  with  The  Book  of  Books  I  have 
several  companion  books  to  draw  on 
for  added  spice  and  variety.  This  is 
a  ministry  of  books  that  I  have  found 
most  useful  and  most  interesting  to 
large  audiences  at  my  prayer  meet- 
ings. 

I  never  let  a  year  pass  without  con- 
ducting a  series  of  study  classes  in  my 
young  peoples'  meetings  or  at  the 
prayer  meeting  time.  The  first  pur- 
pose, of  course,  is  to  get  the  message 
of  the  books  into  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple; but  a  secondary  reason  is  to  get 
the  books  into  the  people's  homes. 
This  is  a  fascinating  and  a  simple 
book  ministry.  A  certain  book  is 
selected  for  study.  Each  person  in  the 
class  gets  a  copy  of  the  book,  and  the 
study  runs  through  as  many  weeks  as 
there  are  chapters  in  the  book;  At  the 
conclusion  of  that  period  the  members 
of  the  group  have  acquired  intimate 
knowledge  of  a  new  book  and  new  love 
for  the  old  Book.  The  Fosdick  books 
may  be  used  in  this  fashion,  as  may 
also  "By  An  Unknown  Disciple", 
"Four  Hitherto  Unpublished  Gospels", 
and  others  of  a  like  nature.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  the  chapters  of  Dr. 
Sheldon's  great  book  "In  His  Steps" 
were  first  presented  to  an  evening 
church  audience;  and  it  is  thus  that 
they  have  been  presented  thousands  of 
times  since  their  publication.  Per- 
haps these  circumstances  explain  in  a 
large  measure  the  fact  that  over  22,- 
000,000  copies  of  this  book  are  said  to 
have  been  sold. 

Another  of  the  real  book  ministries 
that  a  clergyman  may  enjoy,  is  that  of 
lending  his  own  marked  books.  Some- 
how they  mean  more  to  his  people 
when  he  has  read  and  marked  them. 
I  have  been  doing  this  for  years,  and 
I  have  lost  very  few  of  my  books  in 


this  way.  Whenever  I  do  lose  one  I 
say,  "Well  if  that  person  wants  that 
book  badly  enough  to  keep  it  I  am 
glad.  It  is  his  as  my  gift  and  I'll  get 
a  new  one."  Young  people  especially 
will  take  advantage  of  this  service  of 
the  preacher's  library.  Except  for  the 
work  of  turning  the  faces  of  young 
people  toward  college,  there  is  no 
greater  ministry  than  that  of  turning 
their  faces  toward  good  books  and  the 
great  characters  living  within  their 
covers.  Indeed  the  two  ministries  are 
kindred. 

In  a  recent  conference  that  I  heard 
conducted  by  a  great-hearted  preacher 
for  preachers  alone,  each  minister  was 
asked  to  tell  exactly  the  thing  that  had 
had  the  most  influence  in  his  life.  We 
wer^  somewhat  surprised  to  learn 
from  these  great  preachers  that  few 
of  them  had  been  turned  to  the  higher 
life  through  hearing  a  sermon;  by 
far  the  larger  part  testified  that  the 
reading  of  certain  great  books  had  had 
the  most  determining  influence  in 
their  lives.  It  is  for  that  reason  and 
that  alone  that  "Who's  Who  In  Amer- 
ica" contains  the  names  of  more 
preachers*  children  than  the  offspring 
of  any  other  profession. 

"Why  is  that?"  asked  a  great  busi- 
ness man  of  a  great  preacher. 

"It  is  because  they  were  raised  with 
great  books,  culture,  and  ideals,"  re- 
plied the  great  preacher  to  the  great 
business  man. 

"That  is  a  turning  point  in  a  lad's 
life,"  said  the  business  man  thought^ 
fully. 

"What  is?"  asked  the  preacher. 

"When  he  is  introduced  to  a  great 
book,"  replied  the  business  man. 

There  are  many  ministries  that  the 
eager  preacher  may  offer  to  his  peo- 
ple; but  of  them  all,  the  ministry  of 
books  has  a  high  place  for  everlasting 
good  in  human  lives. 


A  SPORT  WRITER  CONFESSES 
By  Lawrence  Perry 

With  Sketches  by  Reginald  Marsh 


SO  numerous  and  varied  are  the  con- 
notative  aspects  of  modem  ama- 
teur sport  that  even  one  as  closely  as- 
sociated with  it  as  the  writer  finds 
himself  at  a  loss  to  determine  intrinsic 
values.  The  professional  branch,  if 
only  because  of  its  frankness,  offers 
no  such  difficulty.  Obviously  and  un- 
blushingly  its  interests  are  commer- 
cial. Ethics  are  enforced  through  the 
medium  of  fines,  suspensions,  and  the 
like,  so  far  as  participants  are  con- 
cerned, while  those  who  look  on  are 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police 
and  representatives  of  private  protec- 
tive agencies.  You  simply  pay  your 
money  and  demean  yourself  in  accord- 
ance with  such  standards  as  exist  in 
the  paddock,  the  ringside,  the  grand- 
stand, or  the  bleachers.  Or,  if  it  be 
one's  lot  to  chronicle  for  the  daily 
press,  report  and  commentary  of  these 
mercenary  sporting  activities,  the 
issue  is  clearly  defined;  for  the  aim 
and  the  end  of  all  these  things  is  the 
purveyance  of  thrilling  amusement. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  come  to 
uncertainty  concerning  the  essentials 
of  amateur  sport  because  of  complexi- 
ties which  have  developed  in  recent 
years.  For  one  thing  we  note  a  per- 
vading commercial  aspect  which  in 
respect  to  football  at  least  must — and 
does — excite  envy  in  the  professional 
promoter.  In  track  and  in  rowing 
there  exist  opportunities  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  that  international  rela- 
tionship whose  recently  appreciated 
significance  has  utterly  changed  their 
character  as  mere  sports  and  made 


them  important  adjuncts  to  statecraft 
and  diplomacy. 

Furthermore,  industrial  captains 
have  come  to  recognize  the  value  of 
competitive  games  as  a  prime  factor 
in  the  establishment  of  morale  and 
solidarity  among  forces  of  employees, 
while  their  value  as  propaganda  has 
not  been  lost  upon  those  who  conduct 
our  educational  institutions. 

Amateur  sport  is  competition  in- 
volving the  pride  of  personal  opinion 
and  conducted  without  thought  of 
gain  purely  for  the  sake  of  the  game. 
The  writer  used  to  regard  this  defini- 
tion lovingly  as  a  brain-child  abso- 
lutely adequate  and  completely  de- 
scriptive. Now  he  wonders;  he 
wonders  if  sport  per  se  any  longer 
exists  or,  rather,  he  did  wonder  until 
last  winter  when  he  varied  the  rugged 
delights  of  the  winter  carnival  at 
Dartmouth  by  a  ski-hike  over  the 
green  and  white  New  Hampshire  hills 
where  in  an  alluring  tavern  in  a  little 
ice-locked  village  he  came  upon  a  game 
of  checkers  between  two  local  cham- 
pions. 

Surrounding  the  protagonists  sat 
enthusiasts  from  the  country  round, 
with  bated  breath  watching  the  vari- 
ous moves  and  counter  moves  which 
the  gnarled,  albeit  cunning,  hands  de- 
vised. And  upon  the  instant  of  some 
effective  stroke,  hand-clappings  and 
floor-thumpings  attested  the  triumph. 
The  issue  unquestionably  was  mo- 
mentous; sporting  spirit  ran  high. 
It  was,  in  fact,  sport,  tangy  of  the 
American  soil. 
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And  if  boyhood  memories  are  not 
misleading  and  what  the  oldtimers  tell 
us  is  not  subdued  and  glorified  by  the 
tender  mists  of  memory,  all  that  once 


went  forward  on  the  field  of  play  was 
of  that  simple  character.  But  other 
times,  other  manners ;  other  complexi- 
ties for  that  scribe  who  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  reporter  and  critic  seeks 
to  evolve  a  modem  philosophy  which 
will  perhaps  sustain  him,  as  well  as  to 
devise  standards  that  mean  something 
definite  and  worthwhile. 

At  least  under  present  conditions  he 
has  the  assurance  of  a  definite  place  in 
the  scheme — whatever  the  scheme  may 
be — of  amateur  sport.  As  a  conse- 
quence many  of  his  guild  are  writing 
matter  that  delves  beneath  the  surface 
of  events  and  a  few  are  submitting 
findings  rich  in  constructive  value  and 
bulwarked  by  the  background  of  proper 
sentiment  and  precise  understanding. 
It  is  in  the  matter  of  moral  standards 
alone  that  one  feels  the  insecurity  of 
his  footing  and  the  deviousness  of  his 
path.  As  to  this  more  anon.  So  far  as 
the  present  scribe  is  concerned  his  ex- 
perience of  college  sport  is  bridged  by 
two  events,  the  span,  fifteen  years.  In 
the  first  a  squad  of  critics  who  had  as- 
sembled to  watch  the  Harvard  varsity 
crew  launch  their  shell  for  a  final 
practice  spin  at  New  London  were  re- 
quested by  some  undergraduate  row- 
ing functionary  to  vacate  the  boat 
house  property  at  Red  Top.     In  the 


second — this  was  last  year — ^the  Crim- 
son crew  authorities,  rather  than  put 
a  group  of  newspaper  writers  to  the 
necessity  of  waiting  an  hour  for  the 
train  from  Red  Top  to  New  London, 
sent  them  down  river  in  the  good 
launch  "John  Howard". 

These  two  incidents  represent  seons 
of  change.  Glancing  recently  over  an 
old  file  of  "Harper's  Weekly"  the 
writer  discovered  that  even  Caspar 
Whitney — who  was  all  that  was  good 
and  great  and  idealistic  in  the  chron- 
icling of  sport — ^held  dubious  views  as 
to  the  welcome  he  might  receive  at 
Red  Top  or  Gales  Ferry,  provided  he 
sought  to  gain  admission  to  the  sacred 
precincts. 

There  have  been  other  beneficial 
changes,  these  of  internal  nature  in 
the  spirit  of  sport  on  the  Thames.  It 
is  no  longer  necessary  for  Yale  and 
Harvard  scouts  to  lurk  among  the 
headlands  of  the  river  course,  observ- 
ing through  powerful  glasses  the  time 
rows  of  rival  crews.  Times  made  in 
these  trial  tests  are  now  exchanged  as 
a  matter  of  course  and  coaches  of  the 
Crimson  and  Blue  have  all  sorts  of  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  two  crews 
in  action  on  the  river.    This  attitude 


applies  as  well  to  Princeton,  Cornell, 
Pennsylvania,  Syracuse,  Columbia,  and 
Annapolis. 

In  rowing — as  in  other  sports — ^the 
athletic  writer  has,  as  indicated,  lost 
his  role  as  a  pariah  and  has  become. 
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wherever  he  may  fare,  a  welcome 
guest.  He  has  either  rowed  himself, 
or  has  been  so  closely  associated 
for  a  number  of  years  with  systems 
of  rowing  and  coaching  methods  as  to 
qualify  at  least  as  an  expert  ob- 
server whose  opinions  are  valuable  to 
the  coach — or  if  not  to  him  at  least  to 
bodies  of  alumni  readers  who  are 
anxious  to  obtain  as  accurate  a  line 
as  possible  upon  the  merits  of  their 
crew  and  opposing  combinations. 

The  alumnus  of  whatever  college 
who  reads  of  his  university  eight  these 
days  may  have  now  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  what  is  written  is  the 
result  not  of  guesswork,  nor  hearsay, 
but  of  first-hand  observation.  Visits 
to  all  the  universities  that  go  in  for 
rowing  are  among  the  pleasant  duties 
of  the  rowing  critic  in  the  spring  sea- 
son. His  welcome  is  always  hospita- 
ble; his  place  in  the  coaching  launch 
is  assured.  He  is  competent  to  detect 
many  of  such  faults  as  the  crew  may 
possess  and  those  that  he  cannot  see 
are  revealed  to  him  through  unceasing 
adjurations  of  the  coach. 

From  the  oarsmen,  self-sacrificing, 
enthusiastic,  long-suffering,  he  catches 
the  spirit  of  stalwart  youth,  shares  it 
and  becomes  young  himself.  The 
poetry  of  the  beautiful  environment 
of  Carnegie  Lake  at  Princeton,  of  the 
Charles  River  meadows,  of  the  well- 
ordered  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  of  the 
early  spring  reaches  of  the  Severn 
with  their  adolescent  hills,  of  glowing 
Cayuga  and  the  lordly  Hudson,  enters 
into  his  soul  and  gives  color  to  his 
screeds. 

After  all,  it  is  in  rowing  more  than 
in  any  other  of  the  rugged  competi- 
tive sports  that  the  changed  spirit 
gives  to  him  who  writes  thereof,  a 
sense  of  professional  dignity  and  a 
wholesome  reaction  to  critical  values. 
He  is  attaining  in  ever  increasing  de- 


gree the  mental  stance  of  that  lei- 
surely and  precise  guild  who  serve 
somewhat  as  ambassadors  to  sport  in 
England.  He  has  still  a  long  way  to 
go,  but  he  is  getting  there.  He  can  be 
merciless  in  his  criticism,  so  long  as 
it  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
in  obedience  to  those  canons  of  the  art 
of  propulsive  energy  which  he  has 
come  to  accept  as  standard 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  write  of  intercol- 
legiate rowing.  Nothing  upon  the  list 
of  registered  sports  is  conducted  so 
purely  in  the  interests  of  amateurism. 
In  no  sport  is  there  so  pleasing  an 
interchange  of  sociability  among 
coaches  and  oarsmen.  Visiting  crews 
and  their  mentors  share  the  same  boat 
houses  with  their  hosts  and  are  guests 
at  undergraduate  clubs,  at  fraterni- 
ties, or  in  the  regular  college  dormi- 
tories. The  traditional  flaunting  of 
secrecy  has  vanished.  Gentlemanly 
competition  and  the  kinship  of  a  com- 
mon sporting  impulse  hold  joint  sway. 
The  gate  receipt  evil  is  non-existent 
and  to  the  extent  of  the  writer's 
knowledge  no  seat  of  learning  feels 
that  defeat  in  a  spirited  race  has 
wrought  eternal  disgrace  or  seriously 
affected  the  honor  or  prestige  or  at- 
tractiveness of  the  institution  in  what- 
ever way.  Oarsmen  are  developed 
after  they  have  come  to  college,  are 
not  as  a  rule  finished  products  of  pre- 
paratory school  aquatic  systems. 
There  are  merits  in  this  fact  which 
will  no  doubt  be  grasped. 

As  with  rowing  so  in  large  degree 
with  track-work — the  professional  ele- 
ment does  not  have  to  be  considered 
because  it  is  so  inconsiderable,  if,  in- 
deed, it  exists  at  all.  Rowing  as  a  pro- 
fession practically  ended  in  the 
'eighties  in  this  country  and  profes- 
sional track  and  field  athletics  have 
little  public  appeal.  As  a  consequence 
the  writer  of  sports  meets  with  no 
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complications  which  might  trouble  his 
vision  or  affect  his  judgment.  He 
journeys  to  the  various  collegiate  ath- 
letic fields  in  the  course  of  spring 
training,  meets  the  trainers  upon  cor- 
dial terms,  sympathizes  with  them 
over  pulled  tendons,  turned  ankles,  and 
the  like,  and  shares  their  joy  over  one 
or  more  athletes  whose  performances 
are  showing  the  results  of  skilled 
coaching  and  conditioning. 

There  is  nothing  to  conceal  and 
words  are  merely  supplementary  to 
figures.  For  example,  if  you  hear 
from  a  trainer  that  So  and  So  has  just 
come  up  from  twelve  feet  ten  inches 
to  thirteen  feet  in  the  pole  vault,  you 
have  a  story  which  requires  nothing 
but  verbal  embellishment.  Ethics 
among  contestants  are  scrupulously 
observed,  and  since  physical  contact  is 
not  indicated  in  any  of  the  track  and 
field  events  there  is  no  occasion  for 
some  of  those  distressing  situations 
which  occasionally  mark  the  diamond 
and  the  football  gridiron.  The  writer 
finds  that  standards  are,  as  it  were, 
automatic ;  he  has  little  or  no  occasion 
to  take  reference  to  them. 

College  baseball  offers  some  perplex- 
ing problems  to  player,  to  faculty  di- 
rector, to  writer  alike ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  writer  who  feels  that  he  has  duties 
lying  beyond  mere  recital  of  who  won 
the  victory  and  why  the  victory  was 
won.  The  number  of  writers  of  the 
sort  is  increasing  gradually ;  but  mat- 
ters will  be  improved  when  such  writers 
may  be  termed  numerous.  For  merce- 
nary interests  come  very  close  to  the 
heart  of  college  baseball.  There  is  or- 
ganized baseball,  for  instance,  whose 
demand  for  recruits  of  ability  is  un- 
ceasing. Scouts  from  big  league  clubs 
have  the  various  college  nines  through- 
out the  country  under  observation,  and 
such  players  as  recommend  themselves 
are  tempted  by  salaries  of  attractive 


size  to  afiiliate  themselves  with  profes- 
sional outfits.  The  situation  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  college  teams 
as  a  rule  are  conducted  by  coaches 
whose  instincts  and  training  are  the 
products  of  years  in  the  big  leagues. 

Now,  of  course,  there  is  no  disgrace 
in  affiliation  with  a  major  league  base- 
ball club.  It  is  for  the  most  part  an 
honest  game  and  the  personnel  has 
improved  year  by  year— chiefly,  it  is 
likely,  through  the  infusion  of  the  col- 
lege element.    At  the  same  time  col- 


leges  are  hardly  conducted  for  the 
preparation  of  league  material ;  and  a 
university  is  not  especially  gratified 
when  as  a  net  result  of  his  experience 
within  the  classic  shades  a  graduate 
elects  the  futile  life  of  a  big  leaguer 
rather  than  the  less  colorful  career  of 
a  follower  of  commerce,  trade,  the  pro- 
fessions, arts,  and  sciences.  Is  it  the 
business  of  the  writer  to  hold  up  the 
hands  of  the  faculty  in  this  respect? 
Is  it,  indeed,  his  duty?  Or  had  he 
better  observe  an  attitude  of  Jovian 
benevolence  upon  the  opposing  aspects 
of  a  situation  as  between  college  star 
and  faculty  which  is  ever  growing  more 
pointed?  It  is  all  a  question  of  the 
easiest  way  and  the  pleasantest  way 
as  opposed  to  a  course  that  makes  for 
enemies  and  disillusionment. 

There  can,  however,  be  but  one 
course  for  the  writer  who  believes  in 
sport  as  a  means  to  an  end,  i.  e.,  body 
building,  clean  mentality,  indomitable 
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instincts,  and  healthful  diversion. 
Called  a  crank  he  may  be,  berated  he 
will  surely  be ;  at  least  he  will  have — 
as  the  present  scribe  has  had — ^the 
support  of  all  who  are  worthwhile  and 
understand  the  due  and  proper  rela- 
tion of  competitive  sports  not  only  to 
the  educational  system  but  to  the 
scheme  of  life. 

Each  spring  there  come  to  the  pres- 
ent scribe  certain  names  of  under- 
graduate baseball  stars  who  it  is  al- 
leged have  played  summer  baseball  for 
money.  He  has  never  even  had  the 
temptation  to  submit  them  to  colleges 
involved,  for  investigation — except 
when  one  boy  or  another  who  happens 
to  have  been  caught  is  debarred  from 
representing  his  university  on  the  dia- 
mond. Then,  indeed,  it  seems  a  pity 
that  one  should  suffer  when  so  many 
of  his  fellow  players  are  apparently 
guilty. 

There  are  many  who  hold  that  the 
rule  which  forbids  a  college  ball  player 
from  playing  on  a  summer  resort  or 
hotel  team  as  a  return  for  cash  or 
board,  is  unnecessary ;  that  very  often 
it  works  hardship  upon  a  boy  who  is 
working  his  way  through  college  and 
sorely  needs  such  money  as  he  can  pick 
up  through  his  athletic  skill.  The 
trouble  here  is  that  while  of  itself 
summer  ball  may  not  be  iniquitous,  it 
is  something  more  than  a  technical  of- 
fense against  the  amateur  spirit;  that, 
also,  it  is  a  wedge  of  professionalism 
which  may  not  with  wisdom  be  coun- 
tenanced. The  writer  has  noted  that 
representatives  of  those  colleges  which 
do  not  frown  upon  summer  baseball 
have  entered  organized  baseball  in 
numbers  larger  than  in  the  case  of  in- 
stitutions which  forbid  students  to  in- 
dulge therein.  The  reverse  of  the 
picture  is  that  many  university  and 
college  ball  players  each  season  are  os- 
tensibly playing  for  the  love  of  the 


game  and  the  sake  of  sport,  but  in 
ality  are  receiving  money  throu£rh 
various  subterfuges  which  cannot  be 
regarded  as  conducive  to  the  proper 
development  of  their  character  or  to 
their  moral  growth. 

It  is  all  puzzling  enough  for  the 
sports  writer.  So  much  so  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  he  does  nothing;  he 
sits  back  and  leaves  the  game  and  all 
its  practical  and  moral  ramifications 
pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  student 
correspondents  and  professional  base- 
ball scribes.  For  it  seems  certain  that 
baseball,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sports  that  exists,  which  has 
no  equal  as  a  general  body  developer, 
is  under  the  shadow  of  the  money  spell 
cast  by  the  major  and  minor  leagues— 
a  tainted  sport.  So  much  so  that  a 
university  so  great  and  in  sports  so 
prominent  as  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota has  eliminated  intercollegiate 
baseball  from  her  athletic  calendar, 

But  it  is  in  football  that  he  who 
devotes  himself  to  chroniclings  of 
amateur  athletics  meets  his  bitterest 
problems.  Primarily  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  great  autumn  sport 
are  literally  immense.  Year  by  year 
gate  receipts  mount  into  the  millions. 
Thus  aside  from  its  aspects  as  a  game 
it  has  extraordinary  significance.  Pro- 
ceeds are  devoted  in  part  to  the  main- 
tenance of  costly  coaching  and  train- 
ing systems  and  the  upkeep  of  impos- 
ing plants.  That  which  remains  is 
turned  into  the  athletic  fund  for  sup- 
port of  such  non-productive  activities 
as  rowing  and  minor  athletic  pastimes. 
Even  track  and  baseball  at  many  insti- 
tutions must  draw  upon  football  for 
their  support. 

Herein,  of  course,  is  to  be  found 
adequate  justification  for  the  game. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  this. 
But  inasmuch  as  football  is  a  pro- 
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ducer  under  certain  circumstances  it 
is»  of  course,  necessary  that  those  cir- 
cumstances exist.  A  prime  requi- 
site is  the  development  of  elements  at 
the  various  colleges  which  season  after 
season  shall  win  a  fair  percentage  of 
victories  over  certain  rivals.  In  the 
case  of  some  institutions,  it  has  be- 
come a  life  work  to  gain  gridiron  pres- 
tige through  defeat  of  illustrious 
teams.  For  football  fame  means  ad- 
vertising of  the  sort  which  is  said  to 
increase  the  curve  of  undergraduate 
enrolment,  which  will  enhance  student 
morale,  and  inspire  alumni  with  en- 
thusiastic and  constructive  solidarity 
— ^which  will  attract  good  football 
players  from  the  prep  schools  and 
other  colleges. 

Thus,  strong  gridiron  teams  are  a 
political  as  well  as  an  economic  neces- 
sity in  the  case  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
colleges  of  the  country.  Some  of  them 
have  publicity  departments  to  the  end 
that  the  public  prints  may  have  no 
cause  for  overlooking  their  claims  to 
football  fame.  In  the  case  of  seats  of 
learning  where  the  game  goes  down 
into  the  early  roots  of  tradition,  where 
loyal,  enthusiastic  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  alumni  turn  out  year 
by  year  with  unswerving  devotion 
whether  their  elevens  have  won  or  lost 
in  successive  seasons,  the  financial  as- 
pect does  not  appear  so  vital.  Yet 
here,  too,  desire  for  victory  and  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  successful  elevens 
are  equally  intense. 

It  has  been  stated  that  at  many 
institutions  scholarship  in  the  course 
of  the  fall  is  at  low  ebb ;  that  football 
brings  about  a  most  demoralizing  dis- 
traction of  attention  from  the  essential 
work  of  a  college  or  university.  And 
year  by  year  the  evil  that  is  sowed 
bears  the  fruit  of  amazing  mortality  in 
the  results  of  the  February  scholastic 
tests.    Finally,  there  is  the  growth  of 


professional  football  which  in  the  end 
will  kill  the  college  game  if  it  is  not  of 
itself  squelched. 

What  shall  the  writer  of  football  do 
about  it?  When  he  knows  that  certain 
alumni  groups  are  tampering  with 
preparatory  schools  which  annually 
graduate  high  grade  football  ma- 
terial; when  he  believes  that  stars 
from  smaller  colleges  are  being  in- 
duced in  one  way  or  another  to  trans- 
fer to  other  institutions,  usually 
through  the  activity  of  an  alunmus  or 
a  band  of  alumni;  when,  in  brief,  he 
feels  that  the  ''side  show  is  begin- 
ning to  dominate  the  circus" — what 
line  of  action  shall  be  take? 

If  he  loves  the  game  of  football 
better  than  any  college  that  ever 
played  it,  if  he  believes  that  there  can 
be  but  one  end  to  the  present  trend — 
a  trend  which  sees  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball sharing  with  professional  baseball 
the  esteem  of  the  great  public  masses, 
which  sees  institutions  leaving  their 
sectional  environment  and  coming  to 
New  York  and  other  large  centres  for 
their  games — ,  if  he  believes  that  only 
sanity  and  a  sense  of  proportion  can 
prevent  an  eventual  explosion  which 
will  blow  the  scheme  of  college  foot- 
ball sky  high,  then  he  has  but  one 
choice  to  make.  He  has  got  to  fight 
and  fight  hard  for  what  he  knows  is 
right  and  decent  and  normal  and  pro- 
portionate. 

Last  September  a  certain  writer 
possessed  facts  which  convinced  him 
that  a  particular  institution  in  quest 
of  football  supremacy  over  a  certain 
rival  obtained  players  from  sister  in- 
stitutions under  circumstances  preju- 
dicial to  the  best  interests  of  that 
place  of  learning.  So  the  writer  in 
question  wrote  fearlessly,  albeit  in  a 
vein  of  kindliness.  Result — ^he  is  per- 
sona non  grata  to  the  football  faculty 
of  that  institution  and  is  set  down  as 
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a  man  merely  intent  upon  venting  per- 
sonal grievances.  But  at  least  that 
institution  ceased  what  it  was  doing — 
which  was  sufficient  reward,  even 
granting  it  was  all  the  reward  that  he 
(or  any  other  scribe  who  attempts  to 
hew  to  the  line  in  these  matters)  could 
logically  expect. 

Too  few  of  the  sport  writing  fra- 
ternity recognize  their  stewardship  in 
respect  to  the  ethics  and  morale  of 
amateur  sport.  This  may  be  due  to 
self-consciousness,  or  sheer  ignorance 
of  the  sanctity  of  their  calling.  Or  It 
may  be  that  damnable  attitude  which 
ia  marked  throughout  the  whole  Amer- 
ican journalistic  profession:  refusal 
to  take  oneself,  or  what  one  Is  doing, 
too  seriously.  Which  is  the  reason,  I 
presume,  why  anyone  who  would  not 
think  of  attempting  the  duties  of  a 
physician,  a  lawyer,  a  banker,  a 
plumber,  or  a  clergyman,  has  the  firm 
theory  that  he  could  edit  a  newspaper 
better  than  it  is  being  edited,  could 
write  at  least  as  well  as  anyone  who 
is  writing.  The  newspaper  profession 
has  no  side,  no  hocus  pocus  of  mys- 


tery, no  grandiose  flourish  of  tech- 
nique that  in  other  professions  gives 
pause  to  the  average  man. 

It  was  the  late  Hammond  Lamont — 
greatest  of  all  modem  editorial  writers 
I  think — who  urged  unceasingly  the 
bearing  aloft  of  "the  flaming  torch 
of  joumalisM".  It  should  be  borne 
in  the  domain  of  sport  as  elsewhere. 
As  the  writer  has  said  in  a  foregoing 
paragraph,  there  are  a  few — a  small 
minority — who  have  received  inspira- 
tion from  their  new  relations  with 
those  who  conduct  and  participate  in 
amateur  sport,  who  have  developed  a 
sense  of  dignity  and  of  responsibilitiy, 
who  have  come  to  a  conception  of  ttie 
root  significance  of  the  amateur  game. 
But  such  as  these  are  not  a  little  mys- 
tified as  to  the  trend,  aims,  and  scope 
of  the  administrative  side  of  "gentle- 
man sports  conducted  for  gentlemen". 
Perhaps  in  the  last  analysis  the  whole 
problem  rests  with  those  who  write: 
rests  with  them  to  define  standards,  to 
draw  lines,  to  bring  present-day  ama- 
teurism flush  with  the  might  of  high 
opinion. 


LITERARY  PORTRAITS:  THREE 


FANNIE  HURST 

WHEN  I  was  a  girl,  the  crowd  of  young  people  with  whom  I  was  asso^ 
ciated  used  to  play  a  game  in  which  we  characterized  our  friends  by 
colors,  by  sounds,  by  three  objects  which  symbolized  them,  by  three 
characters  in  history  or  fiction  which  they  suggested. 

Playing  that  came  for  the  moment,  I  should  say  that  Fannie  Hurst  is  colored 
gold  and  blue,  mat  her  sounds  are  those  of  the  flute  and  the  violin,  that  her 
personality  is  symbolized  by  a  bolt  of  sequinned,  rose-colored  velvet,  a  kaleido^ 
scope  and  a  mountain  pool,  that  she  is  Nausicaa,  Hermione  and  Sophia  Western. 

When  I  look  at  Fannie  Hurst,  I  see  a  heroiC'Statured  girl  with  regular  features, 
a  smoothly  lustrous  flesh  and  eyes — 

It  is  her  eyes  that  baffle  me. 

No  girl-babe's  eyes  could  be  more  clear,  no  boy-boxer's  more  candid,  no 
maiden  nun's  more  unrevealing.  They  seem  to  open  a  way  through  curtains — 
brown-grey,  blue-hazel,  I  have  never  been  able  to  decide  tneir  color — through 
long  crystalline  reaches  directly  to  her  mind.  And  gazing  through  those  trans- 
lucent avenues,  this  is  what  her  mind  looks  like  to  me. 

A  virgin  forest  of  the  north.  Great,  high-growing  trees  invading  the  sky 
with  a  jungle-mass  of  foliage;  thick  underbrush,  dropping  solid,  blue,  dew-cooled 
shadow;  mammoth  rocks,  velvet  mosses,  freckled  lichens.  Over  all,  a  seethe  of 
blue  sky,  a  constant  shift  of  white  cloud;  under  all  a  quiet  of  warm,  dry  earth, 
a  pour  of  woody  odors;  everywhere  between,  constant  sift  of  sunlight,  constant 
flit  of  shadow;  birds  full-plumaged,  many-colored,  turning  the  green  air  to  a 
bubbling  ecstasy    .     .    . 

Always  after  having  established — or  reestablished — this  picture  of  Fannie 
Hurst,  I  read  a  new  Fannie  Hurst  story. 

And  then  invariably,  I  begin  to  ask  myself  questions. 

Whence  in  that  cool  forest  mind  comes  that  crowd  of  old  Jewish  fathers 
and  mothers  whose  sorrows  wring  our  hearts?  Surely  this  child-eyed  girl  was 
in  her  early  twenties  when  she  began  to  tell  us  about  old  age.  Whence  comes 
that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  poor;  their  pathetic  makeshitts,  their  tragic  com- 
promises? Surely  this  sumptuous  girl  has  never  shaken  hands  with  poverty. 
Whence  comes  that  understanding  of  the  criminal  mind  .  .  *  violent  im- 
pulse .  .  .  heaving  hope  .  .  .  quaking  regret?  Surely  this  calm-faced 
girl  has  never  gazed  on  vice.  And  above  all  whence  comes  that  extraordinary 
fecundity  of  detail? 

Are  there,  hidden  in  the  green  heart  of  that  forest-mind,  invincible  cities, 
teeming  with  life?  If  so — when  did  this  girl-architect  build  them?  Are  there 
hidden  away  in  innumerable  caverns,  bales  and  boxes  and  barrels  of  data?  If 
so — ^when  did  this  girl-pirate  scuttle  the  ship  of  life  and  loot  it  of  its  cargo? 

Or  is  it  that  she  has,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  that  creative  impulse  which  can, 
with  one  swift  flash  of  its  fairy  godmother  wand,  bare  to  her  any  unknown 
human  heart  that  she  wills  to  study  and  with  another  draw  the  curtain  aside 
from  any  unknown  scene  of  life  that  she  wills  to  portray? 

Which? 


I  give  it  up. 
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THE  POEMS  OF  THE  MONTH 
Selected  by  Marguerite  Wilkinson 


Mr.  Yeats  then  names  and  describes 
some  of  the  ghosts  he  would  evoke  and» 
in  a  sense,  does  evoke  them  for  the 
reader.  The  poem  closes  with  these 
lines : 

IX 

But  names  are  nothing.     I  care  not  who  it  be. 

So  that  his  elements  have  grown  so  fine 

The  fume  of  muscatel 

Give  to  his  sharpened  palate  ecstasy 

No  living  man  can  drink  from  the  whole  wine. 

I  have  mummy  truths  to  tell 

Whereat  the  living  mock. 

Though  not  for  sober  ear 

For  maybe  all  that  hear 

Should  laugh  and  weep  an  hour  upon  the  clock. 


IN  February,  American  magazines 
published  only  a  modicum  of  good 
poetry.  Better  things  can  be  said  of 
March.  I  find  even  an  embarrassment 
of  riches,  five  poems  of  unusual  inter- 
est and  value  and  every  one  of  them 
too  long  to  be  reprinted  here  in  full! 

Perhaps  first  place  should  be  ac- 
corded to  "All  Souls'  Night"  by  Wil- 
liam Butler  Yeats,  which  appeared  in 
"The  New  Republic".  It  is  longer 
than  most  of  the  lyrical  poems  of  the 
Irish  master,  but  in  other  respects  is 
quite  characteristic.  It  teases  the 
mind  strangely  with  its  atmosphere  of 
Celtic  mysticism  and  its  apparently 
simple,  really  subtle,  candor.  Here 
are  the  stanzas  with  which  is  begins: 

It   is   AU   Souls*   night   and   the  great   Christ 

Church  beU 
And   many   a   lesser   bell,   sound   through   the 

room 
For  it  is  now  midnight ; 

And  two  long  glasses  brimmed  with  muscatel 
Bubble  upon  the  table.    A  ghost  may  come. 
For  it  is  a  ghost's  right. 
His  element  is  so  fine 
Being  sharpened  by  his  death. 
To  drink  from  the  wine-breath 
While  our  gross  palates  drink  from  the  whole 

wine. 

II 

I  need  some  mind,  that  if  the  cannon  sound 

From  every  quarter  ot  the  world,  can  stay 

Wound  in  mind's  pondering. 

As  mummies  in  the  mummy  cloth  are  wound ; 

Because  I  have  a  marvellous  thing  to  say, 

A  certain  marvellous  thing 

None  but  the  living  mock, 

Though  not  for  sober  ear; 

It  may  bo  all  that  hear 

Should  laugh  and  weep  an  hour  upon  the  clock. 

Editob'8  Note. — Each  month  Tn»  Bookman  will  select  a  group  of  pocnm  from  the  American 
periodicals.  These  will  be  submitted  to  a  prominent  poet  or  critic  toho  will  choose  from  them 
"The  Poems  of  the  Month"  though  he  will  be  free  to  add  any  others  he  may  prefer.  Amy  LoweH 
will  act  as  arbiter  for  July  and  August,  The  complete  Ust  of  poems  selected  will  be  found  in 
the  Gossip  Shop, 
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Such  thought — such  thought  I  have  that  hold  It 

tight 
Till  meditation  master  all  its  parts 
Nothing  can  stay  my  glance 
Until  that  glance  run  in  the  world's  despite 
To  where  the  damned  have  howled  away  their 

hearts 
And  where  the  blessed  dance; 
Such  thought,  that  In  it  bound 
I  need  no  other  thing 
Wound  in  mind's  wandering 
As  mummies  in  the  mummy  cloth  are  wound. 

Two  lines  alone  would  make  this 
poem  a  memorable  delight — 

To  where  the  damned  have  howled  away  their 

hearts 
And  where  the  blessed  dance. 

No  quainter  picture  of  the  danmed 
have  I  found  in  contemporary  verse. 
Another  admirable  poem  of  the 
month  is  "A  House"  by  Ford  Madox 
Hueffer.  It  appeared  in  "Poetry"  and 
simultaneously  in  London  in  "The 
Ghapbook",  the  excellent  little  maga- 
zine edited   by  Harold  Monro.     "A 
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House"  is  called  a  morality  play  and 
the  dramatis  persons  are  given  as 
follows : 

Complete  Human 

Herself,   Himself,   Maid,   Honse-Boy,   Post- 
man 
Unborn   Human 

Son  of  The  House 
The  Others 

The  House  Itself,  The  Tree,  The  Night- 
ingale, The  House  Dog,  The  Cat  of  The 
House,  First  Clock,  The  Milch  Qoat,  The 
Mare,  The  Rooster,  The  Drake,  Second 
Clock,  The  Pigs,  etc. 

These  spirits,  talking  together,  tell 
a  story  as  old  as  Everyman,  as  old  as 
the  race  of  home-makers  who  put  four 
walls  and  a  roof  between  themselves 
and  the  outside  world,  but  the  poet 
makes  them  tell  it  with  a  S3rmpathy 
and  understanding  that  are  modern. 

Mr.  Hueffer  is  so  much  an  artist 
that  the  effect  of  his  rhythms  and  sym- 
bols is  cumulative  rather  than  imme- 
diate, so  that  the  intensity  of  the  read- 
er's emotion  deepens  and  increases  as 
the  poem  progresses.  For  this  very 
reason  it  is  impossible  to  give,  in  a 
brief  quotation,  a  sense  of  the  pleas- 
ure to  be  found  in  reading  "A  House". 
Here,  however,  is  the  first  speech  of 
The  House  Itself: 

I  am  The  House. 

I  resemble 

The  drawing  of  a  chUd 

That  draws  "Just  a  House".    Two  windows 

and  two  doors. 
Two  chimney  pots. 
Only  two  floors; 

Three  windows  on  the  upper  one.    A  fourth 
Iiooks  towards  the  North. 
I  am  very  simple  and  mild ; 
I  am  very  gentle  and  old, 
I  have  stood  too  long. 

Genevieve  Taggard's  "Ice  Age", 
which  was  printed  in  the  good  first 
number  of  "The  Measure",  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  It  tells  the  story  of 
the  end  of  our  world  in  ice  and  snow 
and  silence.  A  fine  pathos  moves 
through  it  and  grows  in  it  while  men 
and  women  go  on  "caroling,  caroling, 


caroling"  to  keep  the  cold  away,  al- 
though 

never  a  note 
In  timbre  any  bigger  than  the  tone  of  a  flute 

is  to  be  heard  and  although  there  are 

Little  sounds   only  coming  in  the  throat 
And  the  big  sounds  mute. 

Of  the  scientific  theory  of  the  poem 
it  is  necessary  to  say  only  that  Miss 
Taggard's  prophecy  is  in  fairly  good 
accord  with  much  information  given 
in  Mr.  WeUs's  "Outline  of  History". 
But  it  is  a  privilege  to  speak  a  good 
word  for  the  poetry  of  "Ice  Age". 

"Unknown  Country"  by  Harold 
Monro  in  "The  Dial"  is  a  delightful 
description  of  the  shyness  of  a  friendly 
person.  The  stranger  in  the  unknown 
country  says,  wistfully. 

Here  in  this  other  world,  aU  people  go 
With  easy,  dream-like  movements  to  and  fro. 
They  stare  through  lovely  eyes,  yet  do  not  seek 
An  answering  gaze,  or  that  a  man  should  speak. 
Had  I  a  load  of  gold  and  should  I  come 
Bribing  their  friendship,  and  to  buy  a  home. 
They   would   stare  harder  and   would  slightly 

frown : 
I  am  a  stranger  from  the  distant  town. 

Trust  me  a  little.    Must  I  always  stand 
Lonely,  a  stranger  from  an  unknown  land? 

In  "The  Dial",  also,  I  find  "An  Old 
Man  Sees  Himself  by  Conrad  Aiken. 
It  is  beautiful  in  color  and  in  cadence 
and  typical  of  Mr.  Aiken  at  his  best. 

Of  the  short  poems  of  the  month  the 
one  that  means  most  to  me  is  Carl 
Sandburg's  "Jailbirds"  published  in 
"The  New  Republic".  It  expresses 
warm  human  sympathy  for  those  who 
are  shut  away  from  the  summer. 

JAILBIRDS 

Beat  at  the  bars. 

Cry  out  your  cry  of  want. 

Let  yourself  out  if  you  can. 

Find  the  sea.  find  the  moon,  if  you  can. 

Shut  the  windows,  open  the  doors. 

There  are  no  windows,  are  no  doors  ? 

There  is  no  sea,  is  no  moon? 

Cry  your  cry,  let  yourself  out  if  you  can. 
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A  Collected  Edition  of  Bernard  Shaw — "Blanco  Posnef — Other  Collected 
Editions — Plays  vrithin  Boards  and  on  the  Boards — Norman  Douglas's  Works — 
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lotion — Books  by  Knut  Hamsun — Chekhoi/s  Plays. 


London,  April  1,  1921. 

I  UNDERSTAND  that  there  is  to  be 
a  limited  collected  edition  of  the 
works  of  George  Bernard  Shaw.  This 
is  good  news.  As  a  rule,  when  a  man 
publishes  a  collected  edition  of  his 
works,  he  enhances  its  value — its 
uniqueness — ^by  contributing  new  pref- 
aces to  the  various  volumes.  This  cus- 
tom puts  Mr.  Shaw  in  a  quandary.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  he  is  capable  of  writ- 
ing new  prefaces  to  his  works,  but  in 
that  case  what  is  to  become  of  the  old 
prefaces,  which  form  so  integral  a 
part  of  the  current  editions?  I  can- 
not suppose  that  these  will  disappear, 
although  that  would  certainly  give  a 
fresh  distinction  to  the  set.  And  a 
second  series  of  prefaces,  while  it 
would  be  of  great  interest,  would  set 
the  plays  even  farther  in  the  back- 
ground. On  the  whole,  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  there  will  be  only  one 
grand  new  preface,  perhaps  occupy- 
ing a  volume  to  itself.  But  this  is 
pure  supposition,  and  most  likely  the 
special  feature  of  the  limited  edition 
will  be  only  that  it  is  intended  strictly 
for  book  fanciers,  who  must  have 
something  which  is  not  available  to 
ordinary  persons,  and  who  do  not 
greatly  care  what  is  in  the  books  so 
long  as  they  are  such  as  can  be  af- 
forded by  none  but  the  few. 

Considerable  interest  has  been 
aroused  here  recently  by  the  removal 
of  the  ban  from  "The  Shewing  Up  of 


Blanco  Posnet".  This  play  was  for- 
bidden by  the  late  censor  on  the 
ground  that  certain  remarks  about 
God,  uttered  by  a  man  crazed  with 
grief,  were  blasphemous.  The  censor 
did  not  pause  to  consider  what  might 
be  the  phrases  of  a  man  in  such  a 
state.  He  merely  saw  the  words,  and 
they  were  enough  for  hinL  In  no  cir- 
cumstances, he  thought,  can  English 
theatre  audiences  be  allowed  to  hear  a 
human  being  in  a  play  speaking  of 
God  as  "a  sly  one".  It  would  corrupt 
their  morals.  And  so  the  play  was  for- 
bidden. It  has  just  been  produced  at 
the  Everjrman  Theatre,  Hampstead; 
and  while  a  small  part  of  its  success 
has  perhaps  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  long  been  a  sort  of  secret  work 
of  Mr.  Shaw's,  there  has  been  a  de- 
cided appreciation  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  masterpiece.  In  years  to  come  this 
play  will  be  seen  quite  freely.  In  any 
case,  the  censorship  in  England  has 
taken  a  turn  for  the  better  since  a 
man  of  real  literary  ability  and  excep- 
tional intelligence  has  been  in  charge 
of  that  department.  It  is  still  far 
from  ideal,  for  extraordinary  things 
get  past  the  censor;  but  any  improve- 
ment is  to  be  welcomed. 

Following  what  I  said  above  about 
the  limited  edition  of  Mr.  Shaw,  it  is 
interesting  to  hear  that  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility— I  can  give  no  further  de- 
tails, because  I  speak  only  from  hear- 
say— of  collected  editions  of  the  works 
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of  Arnold  Bennett  and  Hall  Caine. 
Hall  Caine  must,  I  suppose,  be  the 
richest  writer  in  England.  He  has  not 
only  written  large  numbers  of  novels 
which  have  had  sales  that  would 
seem  considerable  even  in  America, 
but  he  has  never  had  a  failure  upon 
the  stage.  He  has  written  a  number 
of  plays,  and  these  have  all  done  well 
and  have  gone  on  doing  well  on  tour 
in  the  country.  The  English  rule  is 
different  from  the  American  in  the 
matter  of  play  production,  and  it  is 
more  common  to  send  a  London  suc- 
cess upon  the  road  than  to  give  a  play 
first  production  elsewhere  and  only 
gradually  bring  it  to  the  capital.  Hall 
Caine  has  followed  both  courses,  and 
always  with  success. 

*  *  *  « 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  plays, 
perhaps  I  may  mention  that  Somerset 
Maugham  has  produced,  apparently 
with  success,  a  new  comedy  playing 
about  the  subject  of  divorce,  and  called 
"The  Circle".  This  has  been  published 
in  book  form,  in  the  modem  fashion. 
Another  comedy  to  make  the  same 
double  appearance  in  print  and  upon 
the  boards  is  "Clemence  Dane's"  "A 
Bill  of  Divorcement".  The  latter  has 
been  received  with  acclamation,  and 
it  is  certainly  a  very  accomplished  per- 
formance. That  it  is  as  good  as  the 
critics  have  said  I  do  not  for  one  mo- 
ment believe;  but  it  is  most  effective 
in  the  theatre.  It  is  emotionally  ex- 
citing. Yet  to  me  the  whole  idea  is 
full  of  falsenesses.  Nevertheless,  the 
play  is  a  success,  and  it  is  so  cleverly 
written  that  it  may  be  supposed  to  de- 
serve it.  "Clemence  Dane"  is  the  au- 
thor of  several  clever  novels,  begin- 
ning with  "Regiment  of  Women" — 
the  best  of  them,  and  ending  with 
"Legend",  a  piece  of  Jacobean  virtu- 
osity.    She  is  young,  and  she  has  a 


palpable  future.     If  her  work  is  not 
known  in  America,  it  should  be. 

A  third  play  of  interest  is  not  yet 
published  or  produced.  This  is  Ar- 
nold Bennett's  "The  Love  Match".  It 
will  be  given  here  by  that  very  capable 
actor  Norman  McKinnel,  who  has  only 
recently  entered  upon  "management" 
on  his  own  account.  He  has  already 
given  a  somewhat  grim  play  called 
"The  Ninth  Earl",  and  as  Bennett's 
comedy  is  lighter  (but  still  on  the 
serious  side)  it  may  be  expected  to 
have  a  longer  run.  I  understand  that 
"The  Love  Match"  will  be  produced 

early  in  May. 

*  *  *  «  . 

Although  it  cannot  be  described  as 
a  "collected"  edition,  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  something  approaching  that 
of  Norman  Douglas's  works  is  being 
put  upon  the  market.  When  "South 
Wind"  was  published  here  it  was 
printed  and  bound  in  a  distinctive 
style.  It  was  a  success.  Those  who 
had  ignored  Douglas's  earlier  (non- 
fictional)  work  hastened  to  try  and 
make  its  acquaintance.  They  found  at 
least  two  of  the  books  out  of  print, 
and  scarce.  What  has  happened  is  that 
Martin  Seeker  has  reprinted  these 
two  books  in  a  style  as  nearly  uniform 
with  that  of  "South  Wind"  as  differ- 
ences of  size  and  subject  allow.  The 
effect  is  almost  better  than  the  dead 
level  of  the  uniform  edition.  One 
book  cannot  be  mistaken  for  another, 
but  the  common  authorship  is  empha- 
sized. The  books  are  "Old  Calabria" 
and  "Fountains  in  the  Sand".  Mean- 
iT^ile,  I  see  that  Douglas's  latest  book, 
"They  Went",  is  repeating  the  success 
of  its  forerunner,  which  still  enjoys  a 
steady  sale  and  will  always  be  a  de- 
light to  collectors  of  bizarre  books  of 

genius. 

*  *  *  « 

Wells,  I  hear,  is  expected  back  in 
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London  at  the  end  of  this  week.  He 
has  had  a  long  holiday  in  Italy,  and 
is  reported  in  greatly  improved  health. 
Following  the  advice  of  his  doctor, 
who  said  to  him :  "Mind,  no  work. . . . 
Well,  something  light. . . .  Write  a 
novel !"  Wells  has  been  engaged  upon 
a  "light"  work.  That  it  will  be  quite 
as  light  as  the  doctor  believed,  in  his 
ignorance,  that  a  novel  should  be,  I 
question;  but  that  good  progress  has 
been  made  with  the  book  seems  prob- 
able. Wells  has  also  been  engaged  in 
plans  for  revising  "The  Outline  of 
History". 

The  doctor's  remarks  about  "some- 
thing light"  remind  me  to  say  that 
this  has  always  been  a  delusion  of 
those  who  suppose  hard  work  to  be 
manual  work.  The  other  day  a  barber 
said  to  me,  "Of  course,  we  don't  look 
on  your  work  as  work  at  all."  I  said, 
"You  try  it!"  The  notion  is  as  old  as 
the  novel.  "Only  a  novel!"  said  Jane 
Austen's  heroine  and  called  down  upon 
her  head  the  author's  indignation  and 
a  general  tirade  upon  the  subject  of 
that  class  of  work.  And  I  remember 
the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant  saying 
shrewdly,  "When  one  considers  the 
amount  of  hard  work  which  goes  to 
the  writing  of  even  a  bad  novel,  etc." 
Well,  if  those  who  consider  novel  writ- 
ing easy  would  only  experiment  they 
would  change  their  tune.  I  have 
now  written  more  novels  than  I  ought 
to  have  done,  and  I  can  assure  any 
sceptical  reader  that  the  writing  of 
novels  is  the  hardest  thing  I  know.  It 
is  not  really  understood  that  no  char- 
acter in  a  novel  ever  convincingly  suf- 
fers any  emotion  that  the  author  has 
not  much  more  vividly  suffered  for 
him.  The  author's  suffering  may  be 
vicarious,  but  it  is  more  poignant  than 
anything  that  gets  down  upon  paper 
and  is  thus  communicated  to  the  read- 
er.   If  the  emotional  rewards  were  not 


equally  great,  I  doubt  whether  the  sin- 
cere novelist  would  continue  to  suffer 
as  he  does  in  order  that  readers  shall 

derive  benefit  from  his  conceptions. 
*  *  *  * 

Gilbert  Cannan's  new  novel,  "Pugs 
and  Peacocks",  is  announced  for  early 
publication.  The  title  is  not  alluring, 
but  the  book,  which  appears  after  so 
long  an  interval,  should  bear  some 
trace  of  the  wider  outlook  which  Can- 
nan  must  have  gained  by  all  his  re- 
cent traveling.  You  cannot,  I  should 
suppose,  cover  the  whole  world  with- 
out learning  enormous  quantities  of 
new  things  about  life  and  its  manifes- 
tations. So  I  am  looking  forward  to 
reading  this  book  with  distinct  eager- 
ness.   Cannan,  I  hear,  is  now  in  India. 

Another  new  novel  to  which  I  am 
looking  forward  is  Rose  Macaulay's 
"Dangerous  Ages".  This  is  based 
upon  an  ingenious  survey  of  human 
nature,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
author  has  given  her  acute  and  rather 
merciless  mind  full  scope  for  its  ac- 
tivities. I  am  told  that  when  Miss  Ma- 
caulay  found  it  necessary  for  her  pur- 
poses to  discover  what  a  professional 
psychoanalyst  would  make  of  the  situ- 
ation of  one  of  her  characters  she 
went,  in  the  person  of  that  character, 
to  consult  a  professional  psychoan- 
alyst. That  there  were  difficulties  I 
am  sure,  but  Miss  Macaulay  surmount- 
ed these.  She  obtained  the  advice  she 
needed  for  her  fictional  character. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the 
professional  psychoanalyst  was  genu- 
inely taken  in.  Discrepancies  will 
occur  in  the  narrative  of  a  genuine 
patient,  and  doctors  must  be  on  the 
lookout  for  these.  And  no  doctor 
says  to  his  patient  exactly  what  he 
thinks.  But  the  point  is,  did  the  pro- 
fessional psychoanalyst  give  his  ad- 
vice in  good  faith,  or  was  he  all  the 
time  forming  a  different  opinion  from 
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the  one  to  which  he  was  giving  ex- 
pression?   We  shall  never  know. 
*  *  *  * 

Psychoanalysis  is  all  the  rage  here, 
as  it  may  be  also  in  the  United  States. 
Book  after  book  is  being  published  ex- 
ploiting the  credulity  of  those  who 
like  their  pornography  with  a  glossy 
surface.  Action  is  being  taken  against 
some  books,  and  others  are  coming  to 
their  public  uninterrupted.  Most  like- 
ly the  ones  to  be  punished  will  be  the 
genuine  ones,  while  the  base  books, 
making  money  out  of  ignorance  and 
curiosity,  will  thrive.  It  is  the  fate  of 
such  things.  Here  you  have  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  theory,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  of  enormous  service  when 
it  is  properly  applied,  being  prosti- 
tuted and  seized  upon  by  the  charla- 
tan* Everything  is  reduced  to  sex, 
and  the  neurotic  are  getting  hold  of 
complexes  by  the  hundred.  They  love 
the  whole  business.  At  the  moment 
the  stunt  psychoanalytical  volume  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  naughty  queens 
book.  It  is  more  pernicious  than  its 
forerunner,  because  it  provides  a  pre- 
occupation, and  engenders  great  quan- 
tities of  bilge  in  the  minds  of  the  un- 
balanced and  hysterical.  However, 
that  is  the  price  we  must  pay  for  the 
free  circulation  and  misunderstanding 
of  valuable  ideas,  and  I  suppose  that 
we  shall  reap  the  benefit  later,  when 
the  muck  has  spent  itself. 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  the  ap- 
parently genuine  letters  to  her  friends 
— ^her  intimate  friends — of  a  young 
English  school  teacher.  They  were  ex- 
traordinary. Amid  gush  about  people 
met,  and  dances,  and  nonsense  about 
the  contemporary  novelists  and  their 
futile  works,  there  were  marvelous 
passages  of  naivete.  The  writer  was 
confessedly  unattractive  to  the  oppo- 
site sex.  Her  longing  for  love  was 
thus  a  constant  obsession.    Failing  in 


her  efforts,  which  we  may  be  sure 
from  the  tone  of  her  letters  were  very 
modest  and  entirely  unobjectionable, 
to  attract  the  men  who  attracted  her, 
this  school  teacher  fell  back  upon 
highly-sexed  novels.  She  described 
their  "passion".  I  will  not  give  these 
books  an  advertisement,  but  she  named 
them.  I  had  a  curious  glimpse  of  the 
kind  of  mind  of  the  pornographic  nov- 
elist and  his  readers.  This  girl  was  a 
subject  for  psychoanalysis.  She  was 
not  so  much  suppressing  her  impulses 
as  having  them  frustrated  by  circum- 
stance. And  she  was  living  this 
strange  life  of  reading  books  which 
stimulated  her  obsession.  There  are 
books  which  do  this  deliberately — 
most  novels  do  it  incidentally.  We 
know  that  the  love  story  does  it.  But 
the  books  which  this  young  woman 
mentioned  contained  passages,  which 
she  quoted,  that  were  grotesque.  The 
quotations  were  all  perfectly  silly  de- 
scriptions of  embraces  and  devotions, 
ugly  and  physical  in  their  details,  but 
fundamentally  coarse.  They  were  not 
voluptuous.  They  were  not  suggestive. 
They  were  crude.  I  suppose  they  rep- 
resented one  recipe  for  writing  novels, 
but  I  was  quite  sure  that  this  poor  girl 
would  get  no  ultimate  satisfaction  out 
of  them.  She  was  altogether  too  sim- 
ple. 

Meanwhile  the  latest  sport  among 
the  young  poets  appears  to  be  the  an- 
alysis of  their  poems  by  a  leading  psy- 
chologist who  reveals  the  emotions 
which  have  given  rise  to  particular 
lyrical  concepts.  The  game  goes  mer- 
rily on,  and  I  suppose  that  the  poets 
may  eventually  derive  some  new 
knowledge  of  themselves  which  will 
prove  of  value  in  critical  estimates  of 
their  work.  Whether  they  will  do  so 
is  a  matter,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  in- 
dividual psychologist.  That  is  the 
whole  point,  that  the  onus  rests  with 
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the  psychologists.  If  these  are  equal 
to  their  task  there  is  no  end  to  the 
amount  of  really  interesting  material 
which  they  may  bring  to  light.  It  is 
not  against  the  genuine  practitioners 
that  I  have  any  feeling.  The  psy- 
chologist is  not  a  charlatan.  It  is 
merely  that  the  character  of  this  work 
lends  itself  to  the  practice  of  charla- 
tanism. The  bad  man  is  always  with 
us,  and  when  he  employs  his  energies 
upon  a  field  so  fresh  and  so  open  to 
conjecture  as  the  modem  psychological 
method,  he  has  immediately  at  com- 
mand all  the  credulous  creatures  whose 
desires  for  knowledge  outrun  their 
ability  to  detect  imposture.  When 
one  of  the  real  sort  is  able  to  show  us 
the  results  of  his  work  among,  say, 
the  young  poets,  he  will  have  done  the 
science  he  practises  a  great  service. 
He  will  also  have  rendered  aid  to  self- 
knowledge  which  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. Every  effort  of  the  char- 
latan, on  the  other  hand,  is  directed  to 
his  own  commercial  profit,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  the  charlatans  in  this  as  in 
other  branches  of  the  medical  and  legal 
profession  outnumber  the  genuine  ar- 
ticles by  about  a  hundred  to  one. 
*  «  «  « 

Last  year,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
eightieth  birthday,  Thomas  Hardy  re- 
ceived a  presentation  from  members 
of  the  Authors'  Society.  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  form  this  presentation 
took;  but  it  will  be  recalled  that  three 
members  of  the  committee  which  gave 
the  address  traveled  down  to  Dor- 
chester to  see  the  great  novelist  and 
poet.  From  the  signatories  were 
omitted  most  of  the  young  writers  of 
the  day,  although  a  few  of  them  wor- 
thily found  places  in  the  list.  Now  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  Mr.  Hardy 
would  welcome  some  sort  of  tribute 
from  the  very  young  writers  who  had 
no  opportunity  of  showing  how  great 


is  their  admiration  of  the  veteran's 
genius.  The  discovery  was  made  by 
St.  John  Ervine,  who  recently  con- 
vened a  meeting  of  young  writers  in 
order  to  ascertain  t^e  extent  of  the 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  Mr.  Hardy.  As  a 
result  of  the  meeting  it  is  decided  that 
a  similar  presentation  shall  be  made 
this  June  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Hardy's  eighty-first  birthday.  A  com- 
mittee has  been  formed,  a  book  is  to 
be  bought,  and  signatures  will  be  at- 
tached. These  will  be  as  representa- 
tive as  possible,  and  the  qualification 
will  be  solely  that  of  relatively  youth- 
ful literary  reputation.  I  hope  that 
the  thing  will  be  done  becomingly,  and 
that  all  who  sign  will  recognize  that 
it  is  Mr.  Hardy,  and  not  they,  who 
confers  the  honor. 

What  form  the  presentation  will 
take  is  not  known  to  me.  I  suppose 
that  a  few  of  the  leaders  will  go  to 
Dorchester,  as  their  predecessors  did, 
and  that  they  will  be  entertained  as 
ambassadors  of  their  kind.  No  writer 
has  now  a  more  unquestioned  follow- 
ing in  English  letters.  Mr.  Hardy  is 
not  only  our  greatest  novelist;  he  is 
one  of  the  few  living  men  to  whom 
the  title  of  "great"  would  be  denied  by 
none  whose  opinion  is  worth  having. 
He  is  a  leader  not  only  among  Vic- 
torians, but  among  contemporaries. 
This  is  a  position  so  unique  that  I 
question  whether  any  man  has  ever 
held   in   English   literature  anything 

like  it. 

*  *  «  « 

Following  upon  the  slump  in  the  sale 
and  appreciation  of  modern  poetry, 
which  the  poets  deny  but  which  their 
sales  attest,  there  are  to  be  two  an- 
thologies of  modern  poetry  in  the  near 
future.  Both  are  well  vouched  for. 
The  first  is  to  be  made  by  J.  C.  Squire, 
and  the  publisher  is  to  be  Martin 
Seeker;  the  second  is  to  be  made  by 
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"A.  M."  and  is  to  have  an  introduc- 
tion by  Robert  Lynd.  "A.  M,"  I  sup- 
pose to  be  Sir  Algernon  Methuen,  the 
head  of  the  firm  of  Methuen  and  Com- 
pany. Sir  Algernon  is  himself  a 
writer,  as  his  remarkable  work  upon 
the  Boer  War  testified,  and  his  inter- 
ests are  wide  and  intelligent.  He  no 
doubt  has  had  also  the  benefit  of  ad- 
vice from  Robert  Lynd  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  his  anthology.  It  should 
therefore  be  of  great  interest.  I  have 
heard  a  curious  story  of  this  book: 
that  a  young  poet  had  the  original  list 
of  poems  submitted  to  him,  that  he 
handsomely  amended  it,  and  in  doing 
so  generously  struck  his  own  name  off 
the  list  of  writers  represented.  This 
is  an  act  so  entirely  without  parallel 
that  I  am  disposed  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  story.  There  is  only  one  young 
poet  who  would  deliberately  omit  him- 
self from  an  anthology  with  which  his 
own  name  was  not  directly  and  edi- 
torially associated.     I  will  leave  my 

readers  to  guess  the  name  of  this  poet. 
«  «  *  * 

Since  the  success  of  "Growth  of  the 
Soil"  there  has  been  a  perfect  hurri- 
cane of  translations  of  later,  earlier, 
and  minors  novels  by  Knut  Hamsun. 
We  have  had  some  inferior  books,  and 
in  fact  none  of  equal  merit.  Two  of 
them  now  lie  on  my  table.  The  first  is 
"Hunger",  his  first  novel,  which  was 
published  in  this  very  translation  a 
number  of  years  ago,  before  the  boom; 
the  other  is  a  work  entitled  "Moth- 
wise",  which  is  described  as  having 
won  the  author  the  Nobel  prize. 
Neither  book  is  upon  the  same  scale  or 
plane  as  "Growth  of  the  Soil",  but 
both  have  unusual  interest.  The  for- 
mer is  a  description  of  the  states  of 
mind  of  a  starving  man  which  at  times 
is  uncanny.  It  is  not,  however,  a  book 
for  the  well  fed,  and  I  can  quite  under- 


stand why,  upon  its  first  publication, 
this  English  version  fell  flat.  May  its 
new  fate  be  a  different  one!  All  the 
same,  I  fear  that  it  may  be  a  little 
similar.  You  do  not  get  comfortable 
folk  willingly  reading  anything  which 
makes  them  uncomfortable.  Besides, 
the  book  has  practically  no  sex  inter- 
est, and  is  too  wild  in  its  best  passages 
to  commend  itself  to  the  sober  English 
citizen  with  his  meals  always  ready  to 
time.  Starving  men,  who  could  ap- 
preciate the  truth  of  the  author's  pic- 
ture, do  not  as  a  rule  subscribe  to  the 
libraries  for  the  latest  novels.  What 
a  pity!  They  would  find  that  reading 
distracts  the  mind  from  hunger  as  few 

other  things  can  be  said  to  do. 
«  «  *  * 

Readers  of  Chekhov's  Tales  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  there  is  to  be  a 
translation  of  his  plays  by  Mrs.  Gar- 
nett.  There  already  exists,  of  course, 
a  two-volume  edition  of  the  plays,  one 
volume  by  Marian  Fell,  and  the  other 
by  that  brilliant  young  man  who  died 
in  wartime,  Julius  West.  These  vol- 
umes are  very  well  in  their  way,  but 
Chekhovians  will  be  glad  to  have  Mrs. 
Garnett's  versions  to  place  beside  the 
collection  of  the  Tales  so  admirably 
rendered  by  her.  The  Tales  them- 
selves, I  am  informed,  will  run  to  not 
fewer  than  a  dozen  volumes.  I  should 
welcome  some  sort  of  bibliographical 
note  giving  us  an  idea  of  the  order  in 
which  the  stories  were  written.  At 
present,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Garnett  has  made  no  attempt  to  repro- 
duce the  order  of  the  actual  works, 
we  are  completely  unable  to  form  any 
idea  of  the  growth  of  Chekhov's  talent. 
We  may  be  reading  a  story  of  his  earli- 
est period  next  to  one  of  his  maturity, 
and  we  have  no  means  at  all  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  them. 

•  SIMON  PURE  Z 
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HUNTING  WORLDS 
By  Stella  Benson 

Peking,  1921. 

I  AM  glad  I  have  met  the  Chinese 
dragon.  He  has  a  smile  and  he  has 
hungry  eyes  and  his  hair  curls.  Until 
I  met  the  Chinese  dragon  I  never  liked 
curly-haired  heroes.  Generally  they 
strike  me  as  being  artificial.  But  the 
dragon  you  can  see  hasn't  a  spark  of 
artifice  about  him;  there  is  sincerity 
in  every  line  of  him — every  curl  of 
him.  Very  probably  he  tries  hard  to 
grease  the  kink  out  of  his  hair,  much 
to  the  secret  regret  of  his  mother.  But 
there  is  nothing  superficial  about  that 
curl,  the  tendency  comes  out  even  in 
his  marcelled  spine. 

I  have  a  great  and  growing  fondness 
for  dragons  as  a  species,  especially  for 
Chinese  dragons.  Here  in  Peking  I 
cannot  determine  exactly  what  the 
popular  feeling  toward  dragons  is.  I 
cannot  guess  offhand  what  sort  of 
reception  would  be  accorded  to  a 
dragon  who  suddenly  walked  in  at  the 
Hatamen  Gate  and  through  the 
streets,  called  at  all  the  legations  as  a 
gentleman  should,  and  then  went  to 
cool  off  in  the  moat  that  surrounds  the 
Forbidden  City,  that  moat  in  which 
the  little  yellow  porcelain  dragons  that 
fortify  the  skyline  are  reflected  among 
the  leaves  of  water-lilies.  Certainly  I 
should  like  to  meet  such  an  adventurer 
as  this,  and  I  do  not  suppose  the 
camels  would  shy  as  wholeheartedly  as 
they  do  in  honor  of  a  simple  flivver. 

Sometimes  you  do  meet  a  dragon  on 
the  street  walking  vicariously  on  the 
legs  of  dozens  hi  little  boys.  It  has  a 
band  in  front  of  it  consisting  of  ten 


gongs  and  a  bass  wheeze,  so  you  can 
see  that  it  has  admirers  and  that  they 
do  their  best  to  give  it  pleasure.  This 
dragon  always  looks  to  me  both  thirsty 
and  dissatisfied.  Its  tongue  hangs  out. 
I  always  attributed  this  to  the  music, 
but  now  I  gather  that  the  procession  is 
formed  to  lure  rain,  when  needed,  out 
of  the  sky.  At  any  rate  this  dragon  is 
decorated  with  pom-poms  stuck  into 
its  hide  by  means  of  toothpicks,  so  you 
can  see  that  it  walks  not  without 
honor. 

Yet  I  repeat,  if  you  are  a  dragon, 
you  cannot  depend  on  Chinese  public 
opinion,  you  never  know  where  you 
are.  Only  the  other  century  the 
Chinese  authorities  found  a  stray 
dragon  about  ten  miles  out  of  Peking. 
They  probably  charged  it  with  being 
without  visible  means  of  subsistence, 
but  really  they  suspected  it  of  world- 
swallowing.  Indeed  they  caught  it 
redhanded.  So  they  came  up  behind 
it  while  it  was  asleep  and  built  a  big 
pagoda  on  its  head  and  a  little  pagoda 
on  its  tail  and  so  pinned  it  down.  I 
should  have  thought  the  well-prece- 
dented  pinch  of  salt  would  have  been 
both  handier  and  cheaper,  but  the 
Chinese  are  a  painstaking  race. 

I  go  and  look  at  that  dragon  some- 
times. The  coarse  grass  grows  up  his 
steep  breast  now,  his  profile  is  lost  in 
granite  boulders,  twisted  and  crouch- 
ing pines  with  silver  trunks  cling  to 
his  ribs.  But  still  authority  does  not 
trust  him,  still  the  two  heavy  pagodas 
stand,  and  their  bells  ring,  invoking 
the  aid  of  heaven  in  a  good  work.  And 
I  know  that  he  is  not  to  be  trusted; 
that  is  why  I  love  him.  I  know  that  he 
lies  awake  all  day  and  all  night,  a  pris- 
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oner  forever,  thinking  of  the  worlds 
he  hunted,  and  of  the  worlds  he 
caught. 

I  have  a  picture,  embroidered  in 
silk,  that  shows  me  the  dragron  when 
he  was  young.  He  is  curled  and  lithe 
and  metallic,  and  he  hunts  a  gold 
world  across  black  space.  Gold  is  al- 
ways the  color  of  the  worlds  on  the 
wing — we  all  know  that  after  we  have 
hunted — and  caught — one  or  two.  But 
the  dragon  never  learned  much,  he 
never  knew  why  a  thing  that  is  gold 
when  hunted  should  be  ashes  when 
caught.  My  picture  shows  him  hollow- 
eyed  and  starved,  yet  dizzy  with  the 
spinning  and  the  splendid  clamor  of 
new   worlds.      "Better   hunting   next 

time... next  time "     So  he  was 

caught  and  there  he  lies.  The  gentle 
yellow  weeds  grow  over  his  eyes,  and 
it  is  as  well  perhaps  that  he  cannot  see 
what  I  can  see  today — the  great  opa- 
lescent bubble  of  temptation  blown 
anew  every  spring.  He  cannot  see  the 
gold  springtime  in  the  great  valley, 
and  the  shining  of  the  far  bristling 
tiles  of  the  Forbidden  City. 

There  he  lies,  bewildered,  with  cold 
ashes  on  his  tongue,  and  he  wonders 
where  the  goodness  of  good  hunting 
goes,  and  whether  hunting  disappoint- 
ment is  better  than  no  hunting.  I 
think  he  lies  and  chews  a  bitter  cud. 


HOW  TO  WRITE  A  TRIOLET 
By  Alfred  Lief 

ALONG  the  piers  of  North  River  I 
.  was  wandering,  watching  har- 
bored merchant  vessels  loading,  and 
stopping  to  inspect  them.  There  was  a 
four-masted  schooner  that  seemed  to 
be  a  huge  mass  of  wood,  rope,  and  lad- 
ders.    Opposite   it   was   moored   the 


"Osidian  Maru",  a  Japanese  tramp 
steamer,  loading  iron  products.  I 
stood  contemplating  the  Japanese  of- 
ficer on  deck  in  his  anug,  blue  jacket 
and  ample,  white  trousers,  who  was 
occupied  in  nothing  more  important 
than  watching  me.  When  I  saw  the 
pier  guard  approach — recognizable  by 
his  club — I  reflected  that  I  had  learned 
enough  about  ships,  and  walked  away. 
Down  the  street  I  saw  two  dirty- 
faced  boys  flinging  sticks  into  the  dis- 
colored water  that  lapped  the  wharf. 
I  remembered  that  at  their  age  I  did 
not  have  that  experience.  Remem- 
brance then  gave  way  to  inspiration. 

I'd  Uke  to  be  a  boy  iGala 

And  ramble  on  the  quays, 

I  hunger  foe  the  Joy  aealn — 


Bkeiched  bv  Rtohard  Lahev 
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Ha!  What  next?  I  hadn't  at  first  in- 
tended a  triolet,  but  I  was  aware  that 
this  was  just  the  thing  that  was  com- 
ing. Where  were  the  two  missing 
lines?  I  couldn't  help  myself .  It  was, 
it  VKL8  a  triolet. 

My  next  thought  was  that  I  hun- 
gered for  the  joy  in  vain,  and  truly  it 
was  in  vain  that  I  sought  those  lines. 

By  this  time  I  reached  the  ferry  at 
Forty-second  Street,  and  my  impulse 
was  to  take  the  boat  to  Weehawken — 
for  no  reason  at  all.  Maybe  an  amble 
along  the  unfamiliar  Jersey  side  of 
the  river  would  be  adventure  enough 
to  stimulate  me  emotionally,  though  I 
anticipated  no  rhythmic  inspiration  in 
Weehawken. 

The  trip  cost  three  cents  and  was — 
which  is  not  extraordinary — unevent- 
ful. Except  for  the  man  on  board  who 
paraded  up  and  down  with  a  boot- 
black's paraphernalia  in  hand,  hissing, 
"Pssst!  Shine?"  I  had  nothing  to  think 
about  but  my  embryonic  triolet. 

I  followed  the  crowd  to  the  exit.  On 
the  street  outside  the  ferry  station  at 
Weehawken  a  number  of  trolley  car 
employees  were  shouting  and  selling 
tickets.  These  I  avoided. as  my  pur- 
pose was  to  walk — ^to  walk  south  until 
I  came  to  another  ferry  which  would 
take  me  back  to  somewhere  in  New 
York. 

So  I  walked.  The  only  thoroughfare 
was  up  a  long-distance  hill,  but  I  was 
not  solitary  in  my  trudgery.  At  the 
summit  of  the  alp  I  perceived  numer- 
ous pretty  and  apparently  cosy  cot- 
tages. I  pictured  the  occupants  and 
congratulated  them. 

But  I  preferred  to  venture  to  that 
street  on  which  the  car  line  ran  its 
course,  for  there  would  be  life  and 
shops.  Among  these  I  noticed  a  build- 
ing marked  "Hackensack  Water  Com- 
pany". 

Odd!    I  had  thought  I  was  in  Wee- 


hawken, so  to  reassure  myself  I  asked 
the  first  pretty  girl  I  met,  "Is  this 
the  famous  Hackensack?"  Strangely 
enough  she  smiled  but  did  not  reply. 
And  I  pursued  the  subject  no  further; 
nor  her.  In  time  I  encountered  a  po- 
liceman, and  for  purposes  of  verifica- 
tion arrested  myself  in  front  of  him  to 
examine  his  shield. 

Thus  did  I  jog  onward  as  the  night 
came  down  and  the  lights  of  Man- 
hattan flickered  more  and  more  bright- 
ly in  the  darkening  dusk.  My  route 
was  devious,  twisting  in  and  out  the 
bystreets.  I  became  lost,  though  not 
irreparably.  I  caught  up  with  two 
men  whose  close-hand  appearance 
stamped  them  as  laborers  returning 
from  their  jobs,  and  inquired  the  way 
to  the  ferry.  One  of  them  was  un- 
steady and  clutched  my  arm.  The 
other  released  him  and  muttered  some- 
thing; but  I  followed  the  indication 
of  his  forefinger  and  came  out  all  right. 

I  passed  a  group  of  idle  taxi  drivers 
bantering  on  the  sidewalk  and  put 
speed  in  my  shoes  to  catch  the  boat; 
for  I  saw  a  swarm  of  bobbing  black 
figures  rush  from  the  landing,  and 
that  meant  the  boat  had  arrived  and 
would  soon  depart. 

Ensconced  in  my  seat,  I  took  out  of 
my  overcoat  pocket  the  verse  I  had 
been  working  on  and  endeavored  to 
complete  it.  Notwithstanding  my 
crowded  surroundings  and  the  mufiled 
bellows  without,  the  attempt  was  suc- 
cessful. I  say  the  attempt  was,  not 
the  verses.  But,  as  the  boat  rocked 
against  the  sidings,  there  was  ond 
point  that  needed  clearing  up. 

I  do  not  mean  the  poem.  I  mean  the 
situation.  This  was  accomplished  by 
my  marching  off  the  gangplank  and 
planting  myself  at  the  exit  to  ask  one 
of  the  outcoming  passengers,  "Where 
did  that  boat  come  from?"  He  an- 
swered, "Hoboken."    To  think  I  had 
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been,   ignorantly,   in   that  celebrated 
city! 

Well,  I  sauntered  down  Twenty- 
third  Street,  humming  serenely  and 
interrupting  my  song  with  my  triolet: 

I'd  like  to  be  a  boy  again 
And  ramble  on  the  quays, 

I  banger  for  the  Joy  again — 

I'd  like  to  be  a  boy  again ; 

I'd  watch  them  ship-a-hoy  again, 
The  riders  of  the  seas. 

If  I  could  be  a  boy  again 
And  ramble  on  the  quays. 


THE  SOUTH  TAKES  TO  BOOK 

FAIRS 

Washington 

PERHAPS  some  of  my  friends  re- 
member the  notebook  I  bought  the 
last  time  I  was  in  New  York,  the  beau- 
tiful little  notebook  with  a  black  moire 
cover  and  jade-green  edges,  which  we 
agreed  was  such  a  remarkable  bargain 
at  ten  cents.  I  have  actually  found  a 
use  for  it.  The  distinguished  editor 
of  The  Bookman  having  asked  me  to 
write  a  short  but  scintillating  article 
on  the  Book  Fair  held  in  Washington 
by  the  League  of  American  Pen- 
women,  I  saw  at  once  a  chance  to  re- 
alize on  the  ten  cents  invested  in  the 
notebook.  I  gladly  agreed  to  do  the 
article,  though  I  wish  he  could  have 
been  persuaded  to  let  me  put  it  in  the 
form  of  a  sonnet-sequence.  But  the 
idea  did  not  appeal  to  him,  and  I  must 
do  the  best  I  can  with  prose. 

As  I  presented  my  red-stamped  press 
ticket  at  the  door  of  the  New  Willard 
ballroom,  I  felt,  and  I  am  sure  ap- 
peared the  very  image  of  a  real  re- 
porter, panoplied  as  I  was  with  the 
notebook  and  the  disintegrating  stump 
of  a  soft  drawing  pencil.  I  went  first 
to  the  Bookman  booth,  because  the 


editor  had  expressed  a  not  unnatural 
curiosity,  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
share,  as  to  how  this  particular  booth 
was  decorated.  Let  me  tell  you  at  once 
that  it  looked  charming.  The  Pen- 
women's  own  magazine  is  called  ''The 
Penwoman",  and  some  ingenious  mind 
had  evolved  the  idea  of  dramatizing, 
as  it  were,  the  presence  of  piles  of 
blue  Bookmen  at  one  end  of  the  table 
and  heaps  of  cream-colored  "Pen- 
women"  at  the  other.  Above  the  lay- 
ers of  magazines  rose  a  small  stage, 
and  on  it  a  doll-BoOKMAN  in  the  con- 
ventional austerity  of  swallow-tails 
stood  beside  a  flaxen  "Penwoman"  in 
white  satin,  tulle,  and  orange-blos- 
soms. It  was  a  pretty  wedding,  and 
only  one  person  was  stupid  enough  to 
ask  whether  the  two  publications  were 
to  be  amalgamated. 

Mrs.  Du  Puy,  the  president  of  the 
League,  had  told  me  that  the  fair  was 
to  be  as  much  as  possible  like  an  old- 
fashioned  county  fair,  with  brain-prod- 
uce for  sale  instead  of  garden-sass; 
but  I  never  saw  a  county  fair  present 
a  scene  of  brilliance  comparable  to  the 
Willard  ballroom,  lined  with  booths 
and  filled  with  a  kaleidoscopic  crowd. 
At  one  end  a  musical  play  was  in  prog- 
ress ;  sweet  music  discoursed  and  chil- 
dren sang.  Near  the  Pennsylvania 
booth  a  low  murmur,  half  eager,  half 
plaintive,  filled  the  air;  it  was  com- 
posed of  voices  inquiring  for  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart  and  other  voices  re- 
plying that  she  had  bronchitis  and 
was  therefore  regretfully  absent.  The 
New  York  booth  was — ^perhaps  I  had 
better  avoid  invidious  comparisons, 
but  at  least  I  may  say  that  it  was  very 
large  and  very  beautiful.  Here  they 
were  doing  a  thriving  trade  in  auto- 
graphed novels.  I  immediately  asked 
about  my  admired  "Miss  Lulu  Bett" 
and  was  told  it  was  selling  for  stu- 
pendous sums,  as  were  also  books  by 
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Wallace  Irwin  and  Irvin  Cobb,  and 
the  Honorable  Robert  Lansing's  new 
guide-book  of  wanderings  in  the  en- 
virons of  Paris.  One  of  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton's  delightful  animal 
books  fetched  the  highest  price  of  all. 
This  was  especially  fitting  because  we 
were  having  a  ''Kindness  to  Animals 
Week"  in  Washington  at  the  time. 
Knowing  that  The  Bookman  has  a 
senile  fondness  for.  Yale,  I  crossed  over 
to  the  Connecticut  booth  in  search  of 
material  and  saw  there  an  amusing 
collection  of  old  New  England  Prim- 
ers and  Spelling  Books.  In  the  days 
when  my  father  went  to  Yale  they 
used  to  sing,  I  fear  in  a  graceless 
spirit,  a  song  beginning,  "I  love  to  go 
to  Sunday  School,  sister  and  I,  sister 
and  I",  a  song  going  back  to  a  more 
ingenuous  age  in  which  it  was  doubt- 
less sung  sweetly  and  seriously  by 
good  children  from  just  such  an  Amer- 
ican School  Hymnal  as  the  ladies  at 
the  Connecticut  booth  showed  me. 
Next  door  at  the  Massachusetts  booth 
other  ladies  were  selling  autographed 
copies  of  "The  Five  Little  Peppers" 
and  urging  us  all  to  attend  the  Pil- 
grims' Tercentenary  Celebration,  to 
be  held  at  Plymouth  this  summer.  I 
recall  the  noted  rock  as  a  sort  of  mono- 
lithic dumpling  on  the  flattest  and 
sandiest  of  beaches  that  ever  was 
named  a  stem  and  rockbound  coast* 
No  wonder  they  landed  on  the  only 
rock  in  sight,  but  as  I  remember  it, 
only  one  could  have  landed  at  a  time. 
Altogether  the  fair  was  most  in- 
structive and  fascinating,  and  my 
only  regret  is  that  I  never  succeeded 
in  finding  the  Indiana  booth,  because 
I  know  that  Arnold  Bennett  called  In- 
dianapolis the  literary  centre  of  Amer- 
ica. But  it  may  be  that  New  Yorkers 
are  fatuous  enough  to  claim  that  hon- 
or for  their  own  little  settlement. 
After  all,  I  think  the  correct  thing  is 


to  say  at  once  that  the  movies  have 
made  California  the  true  literary 
centre  not  only  of  America  but  of  the 
world. 

ELINOR  WYUE 

Richmond 

'  I  *HE  head  of  the  bookshop  of  Rich- 
1  mond's  largest  department  store 
had  heard  how  Marshall  Field's  of 
Chicago  and  Wanamaker's  of  Phila- 
delphia had  conducted  book  fairs  for 
the  middle  west  and  the  east.  Feeling 
that  it  was  ''up  to"  Miller  and  Rhoads 
to  give  one  for  the  south,  she  invited 
the  cooperation  of  publishers  and  of 
the  Virgina  Writers'  Club  (of  which 
James  Branch  Cabell  is  president) » 
and  began  to  gather  material  to  con- 
vert non-readers  into  readers  and 
readers  into  happy  owners  of  books. 
The  exhibition  in  Miss  Du  Zan's  mind's 
eye  must  have  the  right  background 
and  atmosphere  to  stamp  Richmond's 
Book  Fair  as  a  home  product.  To  this 
end  the  State  Library  loaned  impres- 
sive tomes  containing  the  Journals  of 
the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses. 
People  ransacked  their  libraries  for 
rare  books  which  in  leather  livery, 
age-darkened,  gazed  sedately  from 
cases  along  the  wall  upon  sumptuously 
bound  and  gaily  jacketed  volumes  of 
current  literature.  These,  arranged 
in  open  booths,  turned  the  main  floor 
of  the  Fair  into  a  veritable  midway 
plaisance,  where  each  publishing  house 
represented  had  its  own  exhibit. 

Notable  in  the  background  was  the 
contribution  of  J.  H.  Whitty,  whose 
Poe  collection  (including  manuscripts, 
first  editions,  and  the  "Southern  Lit- 
erary Messenger"  desk)  is  said  to  be 
the  most  complete  extant.  Some  of  his 
treasures  seen  at  the  Fair  were  the 
earliest  publications  of  "The  Raven", 
in  the  New  York  "Mirror",  the  "Amer- 
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ican  Whig  Review",  and  the  "Southern 
Literary  Messenger";  and  copies  of 
"The  Raven"  printed  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, including  one  in  Polish  re- 
cently picked  up  on  a  Polish  battlefield. 
There  was  a  file  of  the  rare  "Broad- 
way Journal"  owned  and  edited  by 
Poe,  in  which  is  inserted  "Florence 
Vane",  the  only  well-known  lyric  of 
the  Virginia  poet  P.  P.  Cooke.  Poe 
loved  this  bit  of  verse  and  often  read 
it  in  his  lectures.  It  is  in  Cooke's 
handwriting  and  with  it  is  a  letter 
from  him  telling  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  written.  There 
was  also  a  file  of  the  rare  "Bur- 
ton's Magazine",  edited  by  Poe 
when  he  lived  in  Philadelphia.  Of 
especial  interest  were  Poe's  actress- 
mother's  copy  of  the  first  American 
edition  of  "Hamlet"  (a  less  precious 
copy  of  which  recently  sold  at  auction 
for  $480)  and  the  only  known  copy 
of  the  pantomime  "Cinderella,  or  the 
Little  Glass  Slipper",  in  which  Poe's 
mother  and  father  took  part  in  the 
Boston  Theatre.  This  book,  used  by 
the  Poes  in  studying  their  roles,  con- 
tains the  only  known  autograph  of 
Poe's  father.  The  younger  genera- 
tion was  charmed  by  the  only  school- 
book  known  to  have  been  used  by  Poe 
during  his  boyhood  in  Richmond,  con- 
taining his  autograph.  There  was  a 
unique  reprint,  in  vellum,  of  Poe's 
"Tamerlane"  (the  original  of  which 
sold  not  long  since  for  $11,600),  and 
there  were  copies  of  illustrations  used 
by  Poe  for  his  early  "Tales".  But  the 
thing  which  the  fingers  of  the  real 
Poe-lover  burned  to  handle,  was  Poe's 
own  copy  of  his  "Poems  and  Tales". 

Among  treasures  from  the  library 
of  the  late  Joseph  Bryan  were  first 
editions  of  Hakluyt's  "Voyages"  (Lon- 
don 1589)  and  Captain  John  Smith's 
"General  Historie  of  Virginia"  (Lon- 
don 1625),  with  its  graphic  word-pic- 


tures, its  quaint  drawings,  and  its  fas- 
cinating map.  Smith's  lively  use  of 
the  king's  English  was  equaled  only  by 
that  of  Colonel  William  Byrd,  writing 
of  Virginia  happenings  in  the  next 
century.  An  out  of  print,  though  not 
first  edition  of  this  work,  its  white 
vellum  protected  by  a  turquoise-colored 
cloth  jacket,  came  from  the  library  of 
William  G.  Stanard,  along  with  Eu- 
tropius  used  as  a  schoolbook  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1763,  Shakespeare  used  at 
William  and  Mary  College  in  1774,  and 
Dryden — ^London  1763 — with  the  auto- 
graph of  John  Penn,  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia who  was  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  from  North 
Carolina.  Douglas  Freeman  loaned 
a  copy  of  the  "Iliad"  printed  at  the 
Aldine  Press — ^Venice  1524 — and  bear- 
ing the  colophon  of  the  Dolphin  and 
Anchor,  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
that  most  famous  press  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  three-volume  edi- 
tion de  luxe  of  Keats,  given  by  the 
poet  to  his  brother,  the  great-grand- 
jfather  of  Emma  Speed  Sampson  of  the 
Richmond  group  of  writers,  to  whom 
it  has  descended,  received  deserved  at- 
tention. 

There  were  books  illustrating  early 
printing,  and  (to  remind  the  biblio- 
phile that  new  times  as  well  as  old 
have  their  treasures)  a  collection  of 
first  editions  and  original  manuscripts 
of  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  There  was 
a  first  edition  of  "The  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast-table"— 1858— with  a  letter 
from  its  author;  and  an  early  edition 
of  the  poems  of  Father  Tabb,  with  two 
autograph  poems  by  the  lovable  poet- 
priest  which  recalled  days  when  he 
was  a  familiar  figure  in  Richmond — 
consorting  chunmiily  with  persons  of 
every  creed  and  circumstance,  and 
scribbling  John  B.  Tabb-lets  as  spon- 
taneously as  woodbirds  scatter  their 
melody. 
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As  to  new  books,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  begin  to  name  them.  All  of 
the  brain  children  of  Richmond's  Ellen 
Glasgow  were  in  new  dresses  of  ele- 
gant leather.  Margaret  Prescott  Mon- 
tague's "Uncle  Sam  of  Freedom 
Ridge"  looked  admiringly  at  them 
from  his  place  in  the  same  booth. 
Coming  upon  Mary  Johnston's  off- 
spring and  the  progeny  of  Thomas 
Nelson  Page  and  Henry  Sydnor  Har- 
rison in  their  original  editions  was 
like  shaking  hands  with  old  friends. 

A  decorative  touch  was  given  the 
Fair  by  posters  and  drawings  by  How- 
ard Pyle  and  other  artists.  Mrs.  John 
Lightfoot,  of  the  Writers'  Club,  con- 
tributed some  of  her  quaint  silhou- 
ettes— duplicates  of  those  bought  by 
the  Library  of  Congress — ^and  a  photo- 
graph of  Am^lie  Rives's  study  showing 
one  of  these  silhouettes  on  the  wall. 
Margaret  Dashiell,  whose  "Spanish 
Moss  and  English  Myrtle"  was  among 
the  new  books  of  verse  shown,  added 
some  of  her  sketches  from  negro  life. 
Fascinating  was  the  "Romance  and 
Mechanics  of  Book  Publishing".  In 
the  compositions  which  high  school 
pupils  wrote  upon  the  Fair,  this  illus- 
tration of  book  editing,  printing,  and 
binding,  divided  honors  with  illustra- 
tions of  early  printing. 

There  were  talks  about  books  at  ad- 
vertised hours,  and  each  day  members 
of  the  Writers'  Club  appeared  and  au- 
tographed their  books.  Richmond 
flocked  to  these  receptions,  browsed 
around  and  bought  books,  and  shook 
the  hands  of  writers  they  had  read  but 
in  many  cases  never  seen.  One  shopper 
told  a  fair  and  becomingly  gowned 
authoress  that  she  had  supposed  all 
women  writers  were  frights. 


The  Fair  was  set  before  readers  of 
newspapers  morning  and  evening  in 
clever  ads.  And  from  plate-glass 
windows  photographed  faces  of  many 
writers,  each  congenially  placed  in  the 
bosom  of  his  or  her  own  book-family, 
looked  pleasantly  upon  Broad  Street 
throughout  the  week.  A  delightful 
luncheon  was  given  by  Miller  and 
Rhoads  in  their  Colonial  Tea  Room  to 
the  writing  folk  and  the  publishers' 
representatives.  Clever  toasts  by 
Evan  Chesterman,  Rosewell  Page 
(brother  of  "Tom"  Page),  and  others 
proved  that  the  tongues  of  many  of 
the  guests  were  as  ready  as  their 
pens.  Though  the  publishers'  repre- 
sentatives enjoyed  the  battle  of  wits 
they  seemed  to  find  the  suggestion 
of  proving  their  own  weapons,  alarm- 
ing. Finally  Kate  Langley  Bosher, 
with  a  Mary-Caryish  twinkle  in  her 
eye,  whispered  something  to  Mr. 
Rhoads,  who  politely  invited  a  greet- 
ing from  the  bashful  ones.  Then, 
taking  their  courage  in  both  hands, 
they  one  by  one  went  over  the  top  and 
took  captive  the  entire  company  with- 
out receiving  so  much  as  a  playful  jibe 
from  Sally  Nelson  Robins  or  Annie 
Steger  Winston.  James  Branch  Ca- 
bell, who  reserves  his  classic  style  for 
his  books  and  talks  just  like  any  other 
man  (clever  man,  of  course!)  vowed 
between  bites  into  a  rose-colored  cake 
that  he  "had  not  had  such  a  good  time 
nor  seen  so  many  delicious  things  to 
eat  for  ever  so  long".  This  notwith- 
standing his  frequent  visits  to  New 
York.  Mr.  Cabell  also  said  that  the 
Book  Fair  was  "jolly  well  worthwhile" 
and  predicts  for  Richmond  "a  greater 
one  next  year". 

MARY  NEWTON  STANARD 


THE  EDITOR  RECOMMENDS- 


An  Epic  of  Pioneering 

IN  the  foothills  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains I  had  stumbled  on  a  deserted 
village.  There  were  abandoned  farms, 
a  sagging  mill,  cottages  grown  over 
with  once  domestic  roses.  There  was, 
too,  a  gold  mine:  monument  to  great 
ambitious,  to  fiery  dreams  of  luxury, 
pains  of  failure.  In  the  rutted  lane  of 
that  village  I  met  only  a  lazy  wild  cat, 
who  trotted  ahead  of  me  quite  uncon- 
cerned. Here  was  the  entire  cycle  of 
the  soil.  The  pioneer  had  worked  his 
land,  had  brought  his  plans  and  his 
family  to  fruition,  then  had  watched 
prosperity  fade.  The  black  ruins  were 
filled  with  significance. 

"Growth  of  the  Soil"  (Knopf)  is  a 
tremendous  picture  of  the  first  half  of 
this  cycle.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
rugged  body  and  soul  of  a  pioneer. 
Isak,  the  woodsman,  living  alone  in 
the  uncultivated  hills,  becomes  Isak, 
the  landowner,  the  father  of  success- 
ful children.  This  is  Knut  Hamsun's 
story.  He  has  written  it  with  sim- 
plicity, force,  and  dramatic  intensity. 
Isak  is  not  of  Norway  nor  of  today. 
He  is  the  pioneer  anywhere  and  of  all 
time : 

A  tUler  of  the  ^oand,  body  and  8oal;  a 
worker  on  the  land  without  respite.  A  ghoat 
risen  out  of  the  paat  to  point  the  future,  a  man 
from  the  earliest  dajs  of  cultivation,  a  settler 
in  the  wilds,  nine  hundred  years  old,  and, 
withal,  a  man  of  the  day. 

There  is  both  nobility  and  sordid- 
ness  in  the  details  of  his  struggle  for 
growth,  a  struggle  that  is  beaten  out 
in  years  of  dulness,  yet  that  fascinates 
through  two  volumes— drab  living 
transmuted  into  the  most  vivid  drama, 
as  we  watch  the  inevitable  molding  of 


the  man  Isak.  The  other  characters 
of  the  story,  although  drawn  with  care 
and  skill,  are  insignificant  before  the 
Homeric  quality  of  this  "barge  of  a 
man".  Birth,  murder,  death:  they 
are  all  part  of  the  patchwork,  they  be- 
come simple  phenomena  of  life  for 
him,  not  so  much  greater  than  the 
miracle  of  that  "lordly  fruit"  the  po- 
tato. 

It  is  a  life  and  a  story  without 
fiashes  of  romantic  color.  It  is  treated 
without  the  faintest  touch  of  moral 
preachment.  An  amazing  man,  this 
Isak  created  by  the  winner  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  1920,  almost  animal  in 
his  approach  to  life,  yet  so  true  that  it 
is  terrifying  to  see  in  him  the  picture 
of  our  forefathers — and  the  foreshad- 
owing of  ourselves. 


Again  the  Clown  Hero 

THE  steam  calliope  from  Bamum 
and  Bailey's  was  rolling  up  Madi- 
son ^venue  as  I  started  to  say  how 
thoroughly  I  enjoyed  "The  Mounte- 
bank" (Lane).  So,  naturally,  I 
stopped  to  enjoy  the  circus  parade. 
Perhaps  this  weakness  for  circuses 
will  prove  fatal  before  the  summer's 
end.  Surely,  we  would  all  run  away  to 
be  clowns  if  we  could  find  so  alluring 
a  prize  as  Lady  Auriol  at  the  end  of  a 
day's  juggling!  At  any  rate,  WiUiam 
J.  Locke  has  again  written  a  story 
with  the  freshness,  the  bravado,  and 
the  camaraderie  of  "The  Beloved 
Vagabond".  It  has  most  of  the  quali- 
ties that  make  for  gayety,  with  Locke 
dialogue  that,  if  it  does  not  sparkle 
quite  so  brightly  as  Locke  dialogue 
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once  did,  still  pops  the  cork.  Andrew 
Lackaday,  the  circus  clown  who  be- 
comes a  Brigadier-General  and  falls  in 
love  with  a  highbred  Englishwoman, 
is  mountebank  par  excellence.  With 
the  war  disposed  of  in  a  few  para- 
graphs, with  French  circuses,  Paris 
caf^s,  English  country  houses,  a  typ- 
ical Locke  comrade  in  need,  a  dog, 
and  a  surprise  conclusion — what  more 
should  one  demand  of  a  story  that  is 
as  filled  with  romance  and  color  as  a 
free-blowing  bunch  of  circus  balloons? 


Optimism  for  the  Hay  Field 

IF  all  farm  life  were  as  grim  as  all 
books  about  farm  life,  our  coun- 
trysides would  be  overflowing  with 
morons,  idiots,  and  suicidal  skeletons 
in  deserted  wells.  Whatever  our  own 
philosophy  of  life  may  be,  we  can 
humbly  thank  Heaven  that  the  great 
mass  of  our  rural  population  still  finds 
comfort  in  the  optimism  of  Longfel- 
low and  Whittier,  and  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible.  "Hope  Farm  Notes"  (Har- 
court)  is  a  collection  of  papers  origi- 
nally printed  in  "The  Rural  New 
Yorker".  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 
must  be  a  genial  person  who  occasion- 
ally indulges  in  sound  and  hdmely 
preachment  as  our  fathers  conceived 
it.  He  must  have  a  rare  sense  of 
humor.  If  you  do  not  find  any  pleas- 
ure whatsoever  in  "Snowbound",  don't 
read  this  book.  Many  stories  in  these 
pages  were  told  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  cheering  up  the  farmer  when 
times  were  hard.  Yet  they  are  not  the 
moralizings  of  a  professional  altruist. 
Anyone  who  has  lived  on  a  farm  will 
enjoy  hearing  fables  based  on  wood 
splitting  or  potato  hoeing,  even  though 
they  point  a  moral.  Sometimes  we  be- 
come almost  too  intimate  with  the 
members  of  the  "Hope  Farm  Man's" 


household,  their  sorrows  and  joys, 
crops,  and  Christmas  celebrations. 
For  a  time  we  sit  down  at  the  well- 
laden  table  and  become  part  of  the 
establishment.  Now,  perhaps  this  sort 
of  thing  is  sentimental;  but,  golly! — 
when  Mr.  Collingwood  gets  to  the  ice 
box  and  the  pantry,  he's  irresistible  I 


Old  World  Romance  and  New  America 

IF  we  can't  have  castles  in  Spain,  let* s 
have  them  in  Cartagena  de  Indias. 
This  old  South  American  town,  rich  in 
stories  of  conquest,  with  its  pink 
houses  and  its  cracking  fortresses,  will 
now  go  on  the  list  with  Carcassonne — 
to  be  seen  some  day  before  I  die.  In 
"Cartagena  and  the  Banks  of  the 
Sinu"  (Doran)  the  veteran  R.  B. 
Cunninghame  Graham  has  written  a 
travel  book  filled  with  the  shimmer  of 
adventure,  without  ever  projecting 
himself  into  a  hairbreadth  escape  or  a 
personal  encounter  with  a  mysterious 
damsel  bathing  in  a  jungle  pool. 
This  is  a  faithful  study  of  South 
American  adventure  and  temperament 
— a  very  able  and  readable  book.  The 
descriptions  not  only  lure  to  Colombia, 
but  the  author  makes  very  real  per- 
sonalities of  the  old  Spanish  conquer- 
ors and  their  amusing  and  tragic 
foibles.  The  story  for  example  of  the 
founder  of  Cartagena,  Don  Pedro  de 
Heredia,  who  escapes  death  many 
times  only  to  drown  in  sight  of  his  na- 
tive Spain,  is  worth  a  swinging  dra- 
matic poem  (unless  it  has  already 
been  written).  Miss  Lowell,  Mr. 
Ben^t — attention!  There  are  scarlet 
cloaks,  silver  buttons,  Indians,  treas- 
ures, and  rapiers  aplenty.  Blindly 
send  a  complimentary  copy  of  the 
poem  when  it  is  finished. 

F. 


A  SHELF  OF  RECENT  BOOKS 


THE  AMERICAN  LANGUAGE 
By  H.  L.  Mencken 

THE  Franz  Bopp  and  Sir  William 
Jones  of  the  American  langruage, 
the  least  dead  of  all  the  tongrues  of 
man,  is  Gilbert  M.  Tucker,  of  Albany, 
New  York,  a  gentleman  turned  seventy- 
three  by  the  family  Bible,  but  still  full 
of  philological  zeal  and  vigor,  and  even 
(anon  and  anon)  not  above  a  certain 
fine  bellicosity.  His  first  formal  trea- 
tise upon  the  subject  was  written  so 
long  ago  as  1882;  now,  thirty-nine 
years  afterward,  he  returns  to  it  with 
a  full-length  book,  by  name  "American 
English".  It  is  a  good  book — shrewd, 
learned,  painstaking,  amusing.  It  is 
full  of  sly  touches,  wise  little  discus- 
sions, all  the  marks  of  complete  and 
unfaltering  competence.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Tucker  knows  more  about  the 
American  dialect  than  anyone  else  in 
the  world,  and  what  he  knows  he  un- 
loads easily  and  gracefully  and  with- 
out making  horrible  faces.  Needless 
to  say,  he  is  not  a  professor  of  Eng- 
lish. His  actual  profession,  unless  I 
err,  is  that  of  editor  of  an  agricultural 
journal. 

The  first  part  of  his  volume  is  de- 
voted to  a  gallant  and  devastating  at- 
tack upon  the  professorial  doctrine 
that  English  is  degenerating  in  Amer- 
ica— that  there  is  something  mysteri- 
ously immoral  about  the  fact  that,  as 
year  chases  year,  we  speak  and  write 
the  language  less  and  less  like  the 
English.  Well,  he  says,  what  if  we 
do?  Is  there  an  ordinance  of  God 
against  it?  Or  even  a  principle  of 
philology  or  rule  of  taste?  Nay,  not 
so.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  American 


English  is  not  only  not  inferior  to 
British  English,  but,  in  more  than  one 
way,  palpably  and  overwhelmingly  its 
superior.  It  is  more  natural,  more 
resilient,  more  hospitable  to  ideas,  tre- 
mendously more  vivid  and  brilliant. 
All  the  qualities  that  Dr.  Robert 
Bridges  and  the  Society  for  Pure  Eng- 
lish try  to  bring  back  into  the  English 
of  London  and  Oxford — its  Eliza- 
bethan picturesqueness  of  trope  and 
phrase,  its  eager  borrowing  of  dialec- 
tic novelties,  its  voracious  appetite  for 
loan-words,  its  disdain  of  all  the  snuf- 
fling imbecilities  of  grammarians — 
these  qualities  are  the  very  hall-marks 
of  the  English  of  Chicago  and  New 
York. 

What  I  refer  to  here,  of  course,  is 
the  spoken  language — ^the  everyday 
discourse  of  ordinarily  educated  folk 
— ^neither  the  jargon  of  intellectual 
snobs  nor  the  gibberish  of  the  vulgar. 
As  phonology  gobbles  grammar,  this 
spoken  language  takes  on  more  and 
more  importance;  once  more  the  dog 
begins  to  wag  the  tail.  But  even  in 
the  written  forms  American  has  cer- 
tain salient  superiorities  over  stand- 
ard English.  It  is  looser  and  more 
comfortable;  it  is  livelier  and  more 
alert;  its  clichis  are  less  ponderous 
and  banal;  above  all,  its  spelling  tends 
to  be  more  logical.  What  could  be 
more  idiotic  than  the  supernumerary 
e  that  the  English  attach  to  such 
words  as  ax,  annex,  and  farmt  Why 
cling  to  centre  when  center  is  so  much 
simpler  and  better?  Why  two  g's  in 
wagon  and  two  Vs  in  traveler?  Why 
kerb  in  the  face  of  to  curht  Why 
plough  for  plow?  Why  gaol  for  jailt 
Even  the  -our  ending,  as  Mr.  Tucker 
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shows,  is  illogical  and  nonsensicaL  If 
honour  and  neighbour  are  correct, 
then  why  do  the  English  write  exteri- 
or, ancestor,  and  mirror?  The  com- 
mon notion  that  the  -our  is  preserved 
for  etsrmological  reasons — ^to  indicate 
loan-words  from  the  French — is  quite 
absurd.  Harbor  is  not  from  the 
French,  and  yet  the  English  put  a  u 
into  it;  superior  comes  direct  from 
the  French  and  yet  they  leave  out  the 
u.  Moreover,  the  French  ending  is 
-eur,  not  -our.  If  it  is  moral  to  drop 
the  e,  then  why  cling  to  the  uf  The 
English  themselves,  in  fact,  begin  to 
ask  such  questions.  They  already  omit 
the  u  from  many  derivatives,  e.g., 
honorary,  arboreal,  and  humorou^s. 
Soon  or  late,  they  will  have  to  go  the 
whole  hog — ^as,  indeed,  the  London 
"Nation"  has  already  gone.  Twenty 
years  hence,  I  daresay,  the  only  guard- 
ians of  the  -our  ending  remaining  in 
the  world  will  be  a  few  American 
Anglomaniacs. 

In  his  discussion  of  this  subject  of 
spelling  Mr.  Tucker  is  particularly 
well  informed  and  penetrating.  He  is 
full  of  sense,  too,  when  he  discusses 
idioms;  one  always  gets  the  feeling 
that  he  exposes  but  half  of  his  ma- 
terials, that  his  store  of  knowledge  is 
prodigious.  But  I  have  a  notion  that 
he  sometimes  goes  aground  when  he 
tackles  specific  American  words.  Here, 
following  Lounsbury,  he  tends  to  make 
his  definition  of  Americanism  too  nar- 
row. Why  should  he  bar  such  a  word 
as  moccasin  from  his  list  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  also  used  in  England? 
So  is  caiccus,  but  it  is  as  surely  an 
Americanism  as  sky-scraper  or  joy- 
ride.  Again,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is 
too  hostile  to  such  compounds  as  of- 
fice-holder, fly-time,  and  parlor-car. 
True  enough,  their  materials  are  good 
English,  but  it  must  be  plain  that  they 
were  put  together  in  the  United  States, 


and  that  the  Englishman  always  sees 
a  certain  strangeness  in  them.  So 
with  such  archaisms  as  to  guess.  It  is 
idle  to  prove  that  Chaucer  used  to 
guess.  The  important  thing  is  tiiat 
the  English  abandoned  it  centuries 
ago,  and  that  when  they  happen  to  use 
it  today  they  are  always  conscious  that 
it  is  an  Americanism.  Baggage  is  in 
Shakespeare,  but  it  is  not  in  the  Lon- 
don "Times" ;  the  "Times",  save  when 
it  wants  to  be  American,  uses  luggage, 
as  do  the  fashionable  shop-keepers 
along  Fifth  Avenue.  Here  Mr.  Tucker 
allows  his  historical  principles  to  run 
away  with  his  judgment.  Worse,  he  is 
sometimes  recreant  to  them,  and  very 
disconcertingly.  If  office-holder  is  not 
an  Americanism,  then  why  is  apple^ 
butter  one?  And  back-country,  and 
ash^cake,  and  congressman,  and  cling- 
stone? If  moccasin  is  barred  because 
the  English  have  adopted  it  and  have 
no  other  word  for  the  object,  then  why 
are  creole,  buffalo,  hickory,  and  prairie- 
dog  admitted?  If  draunng-room  ear 
(does  he  mean  parlor-carf)  is  omitted 
on  the  ground  that  "inventors  have 
certainly  the  right  to  name  their 
products,  and  if  the  English  choose  to 
call  them  something  else,  that  change 
cannot  make  any  sort  of  ism  of  the 
original  appellation",  then  why  admit 
patent-outside?  This  patent-outside 
is  obviously  a  slip  of  the  pen ;  the  cor- 
rect name  is  patent-inside.  I  note 
fetome  other  errors.  P.D.Q,  is  defined 
ias  an  abbreviation  of  "pretty  deuced 
fquick",  which  it  certainly  is  not  by  a 
hell  of  a  sight.  Passage  (of  a  bill  in 
Congress)  is  listed  as  an  American- 
ism ;  it  is  actually  very  good  English, 
and  is  used  in  England  every  day. 
Standee  is  defined  as  "standing  place" ; 
it  really  means  one  who  stands. 
Sundae  (the  soda-fountain  mess)  is 
misspelled  Sunday;  it  was  precisely 
the  quaint  spelling  that  gave  the  word 
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vogue.  Mucker,  a  brilliant  Briticism, 
almost  unknown  in  America,  is  listed 
between  movie  and  mtickrdker. 

But  these  are  small  errors ;  any  col- 
lection of  the  same  length  would  show 
as  many.  The  value  of  the  book  is  not 
appreciably  diminished  by  them.  Even 
the  author^s  narrowness  in  the  matter 
of  his  categories  does  not  destroy  the 
value  of  his  inquiry,  for  he  states  his 
views  clearly  and  so  it  is  possible  for 
those  who  dissent  from  them  to  allow 
for  them.  A  capital  bibliography 
crowns  his  five  long  and  extremely  in- 
teresting chapters.  He  has  done  a 
good  job. 


American   English.     By   Gilbert   M.   Tucker. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf. 


LORD  BRYCFS  SURVEY 
OF  DEMOCRACY 

By  Charles  E.  Merriam 

THIS  volume  is  the  most  notable 
survey  of  democracy  yet  made. 
Tocqueville»  Maine,  Lecky,  Mallock, 
Ostrogorski,  have  portrayed  certain 
features  of  the  democratic  system,  but 
all  of  these  are  surpassed  in  depth  and 
breadth  of  information  by  Bryce.  The 
only  recent  discussion  comparable  to 
it,  is  that  of  Hassbach  in  his  "Modem 
Democracy"  (Die  Moderne  Demo- 
kratie,  1912),  a  keen  criticism  of  the ' 
practical  results  of  democratic  institu- 
tions from  the  German  point  of  view. 
No  writer  so  well  equipped  with  the 
advantages  of  intellectual  capacity, 
practical  experience,  and  broad  oppor- 
tunity for  observation,  has  ever  writ- 
ten on  modem  democracy.  Skilled  in 
the  Roman  and  the  English  law,  widely 
acquainted  with  the  results  of  histor- 
ical research,  gifted  with  rare  powers 
of  penetrating  analysis  and  of  lucid 
statement,    possessing    the    practical 


canniness  of  the  Aberdeen  Scotch, 
Lord  Bryce  has  added  to  these  the 
practical  experience  of  a  statesman  in 
a  great  state.  A  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  one  of  the  British 
Cabinet,   Ambassador  to  the  United 

• 

States,  he  has  enjoyed  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  close  observation  of  the 
political  processes  of  modern  states. 
In  addition,  he  has  journeyed  to  South 
America,  Australia,  Switzerland,  and 
Canada,  to  say  nothing  of  other  coun- 
tries, for  the  express  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  political  and  social  institutions 
of  these  states.  The  work  of  this 
scholar  and  statesman,  now  in  his 
eighty-third  year,  is  therefore,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  a  masterpiece  of 
political  inquiry,  a  monument  of  po- 
litical prudence  and  sagacity. 

His  work  also  appears  at  an  oppor- 
tune time.  The  collapse  of  the  heredi- 
tary governments  of  Europe,  the  rise 
of  the  many  new  republics,  the  en- 
franchisement of  women,  the  appear- 
ance of  syndicalism  and  sovietism,  all 
combine  to  make  the  critical  discus- 
sion of  the  characteristics  and  tenden- 
cies of  modern  democracy  extremely 
useful.  It  is  appropriately  dedicated 
to  a  great  student  of  English  and 
American  political  institutions — Presi- 
dent Lowell. 

The  discussion  opens  with  a  treat- 
ment of  certain  general  considerations 
applicable  to  democracy,  including  the 
problems  of  liberty,  equality,  educa- 
tion, religion,  the  press,  local  govern- 
ment, traditions,  public  opinion,  as 
related  to  democratic  development. 
Then  follows  a  description  and  charac- 
terization of  six  democracies :  France, 
Switzerland,  Canada,  the  United 
States,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
In  the  description  of  these  democrat 
cies  the  writer  has  followed  the  general 
outlines  developed  in  his  "American 
Commonwealth".     In  the  concluding 
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chapters  (lviii-lxxx),  there  is  pre- 
sented a  critical  examination  and  ap- 
praisal of  the  workings  of  modem 
democracy  and  a  forecast  of  the  broad 
tendencies  of  the  democratic  move- 
ment. The  author  terms  the  general 
method  followed  by  him  the  "compara- 
tive". It  involves  a  study  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  human  nature,  as  modi- 
fied by  the  influences  of  race;  of  ex- 
ternal conditions,  such  as  climate  and 
the  occupations  dependent  on  the  phys- 
ical resources  of  the  country;  with 
attention  to  the  historical  experience 
creating  institutions  that  in  turn 
shape  national  ideals. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limits  of  a 
review  of  a  work  so  filled  with  treas- 
ures of  information,  insight,  and  wis- 
dom, to  do  more  than  direct  attention  to 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  re- 
sults. Among  these  are  Bryce's  grave 
discussion  of  the  decline  of  represen- 
tative bodies,  his  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum, his  analysis  of  the  revival  of 
executive  power,  his  penetrating  view 
of  what  he  calls  the  "money  power"  in 
politics,  and  of  the  relation  of  labor  to 
the  democratic  state,  his  portrayal  of 
the  influence  of  press  and  propaganda 
in  modem  times,  and  his  treatment  of 
the  relation  of  backward  races  to  de- 
mocracy. 

In  his  broad  appraisal  of  the  results 
achieved  by  democracy,  he  finds 
that  the  modem  system  has  obtained 

(1)  safety   against   external   attack, 

(2)  order  within  the  community,  (8) 
justice  as  between  men,  (4)  assistance 
to  citizens  in  trade  and  industry.  The 
United  States,  he  holds,  has  been 
weakest  in  the  maintenance  of  order, 
securing  of  justice,  and  efficiency  of 
administration.  On  the  other  hand, 
democracy  has  failed  to  develop  broth- 
erhood as  between  races  and  between 
classes,  to  evolve  practical  political  ca- 


pacity, to  escape  from  the  influence  of 
the  money  power,  to  produce  that  gen- 
eral satisfaction  and  contentment  an- 
ticipated by  its  early  advocates.  Off- 
setting advantages  and  disadvantages, 
both  of  which  Bryce  sets  forth  with 
unprecedented  clearness,  he  concludes 
that  on  the  whole,  democratic  govern- 
ment is  superior  to  other  forms.  In- 
dividual liberty  has  a  "better  chance"; 
power  is  less  insolent;  the  sense  of 
civic  duty  and  of  civic  sympathy  is 
wider  spread;  government  is  more 
just  and  humane,  not  because  of  su- 
perior wisdom,  but  because  of  superior 
common  purpose. 

In  reality,  however,  government  will 
always  be  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 
"Free  government  cannot  but  be,  and 
has  in  reality  always  been  an  Oli- 
garchy within  a  Democracy"  (ll,550). 
What  then  remains  to  the  people? 
Three  functions,  namely ;  that  of  pre- 
scribing the  ends  of  government,  that 
of  choosing  their  rulers,  that  of  super- 
vising and  criticizing  the  government. 
The  future  of  democracy  is,  however, 
by  no  means  assured,  as  many  assume. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  love  of 
liberty  and  democracy  may  decline  and 
even  disappear.  The  recent  stagger- 
ing catastrophe  of  the  Great  War 
shows  us  that  after  all  the  human  race 
is  only  a  few  years  removed  from  the 
level  of  the  brute.  In  chastened  mood 
we  must  go  on,  with  faith  and  hope  as 
the  mainstays  of  the  democratic  move- 
ment. 

The  limitations  of  this  remarkable 
work  are  found  chiefly  in  its  scope,  in 
its  method,  and  in  the  social  and  po- 
litical environment  of  the  author.  The 
scope  of  the  treatise  is  seriously  re- 
stricted by  the  omission  of  Great  Brit- 
ain from  the  series  of  states  discussed, 
especially  in  view  of  the  author's  own 
statement  that  it  "is  now,  as  far  as 
respects    its    frame    of    government. 
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more  of  a  democracy  than  the  United 
States"  (11,179).  If  this  is  so,  why 
should  such  a  state  be  omitted  in  a 
scientific  study?  Lord  Bryce's  ex- 
planation regarding  his  own  intimate 
connection  with  English  public  affairs 
is  highly  creditable  to  his  modesty,  but 
not  equally  so  to  his  scientific  judg- 
ment in  this  case.  This  omission  is 
also  a  grave  defect  because  the  most 
significant  developments  of  modem 
democracy  are  not  those  in  Russia,  but 
precisely  in  England,  where  the  labor 
movement  has  a  direct  and  practical 
significance,  because  of  its  strength, 
solidarity,  and  background  of  polit- 
ical exx)erience;  and  because  of  the 
strongly  developed  urban  and  indus- 
trial character  of  the  country. 

It  is  also  unfortunate  that  this  great 
study  omits  specific  discussion  of  the 
criticisms  of  democracy  made  by 
writers  of  the  tjrpe  of  Lecky,  Mallock, 
and  Hassbach,  as  well  as  specific  com- 
parison with  the  institutions  of  com- 
peting systems.  These  omissions  may 
of  course  be  readily  explained  by  the 
limitations  of  space  in  what  is  already 
a  monumental  work.  But  the  advan- 
tage of  their  inclusion  would  have 
been  very  great. 

The  limitations  of  Lord  Bryce's 
method  of  inquiry  are  also  significant. 
He  declares,  it  is  true,  that  "human 
nature"  or  psychology  is  the  basis  of 
politics,  and  from  time  to  time  he 
makes  use  of  this  basis  in  his  study. 
Yet  it  is  probable  that  future  studies 
of  democracy  and  other  forms  of  so- 
cial and  political  control  will  follow  a 
widely  different  technique,  in  which 
the  methods  of  psychology,  social  psy- 
chology, political  psychology,  and  the 
standardizing  agencies  of  statistics 
will  play  a  far  larger  part.  An  indi- 
vidual as  well  equipped  as  Lord  Bryce 
may  not  soon  or  perhaps  ever  again 
arise,  but  groups  of  scientific  observ- 


ers will  develop  more  objective  tests 
and  standards  by  which  political  and 
social  processes  may  be  measured,  and 
competing  tjrpes  of  control  may  be 
more  definitely  appraised.  It  is  indi- 
vidual sagacity  rather  than  science 
that  shines  resplendent  in  Lord 
Bryce's  great  survey. 

Finally,  Lord  Bryce's  summary  and 
forecast  of  democracy,  in  spite  of  its 
amazing  breadth  of  accurate  observa- 
tion and  its  keenness  of  perception  and 
appreciation,  still  savors  of  the  cul- 
tured Liberalism  of  the  nineteenth 
century  when  civil  and  political  liberty 
were  expected  to  close  the  cycle  of  hu- 
man progress.  In  the  presence  of  the 
modem  tendency  toward  social  and  in- 
dustrial democracy,  he  is  less  cordial, 
more  reticent  and  timid.  He  is  by  no 
means  unaware  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic implications  of  democracy,  for 
he  says:  "Democracy  has  no  more 
persistent  or  insidious  foe  than  the 
money  power,  to  which  it  may  say,  as 
Dante  said,  when  he  reached  in  his 
journey  through  hell,  the  dwelling  of 
the  God  of  Riches;  Here  we  found 
wealth,  the  great  enemy."  And  he  has 
sharply  called  attention  to  the  failure 
of  democracy  to  cope  with  plutocratic 
influences.  He  has  also  discussed  the 
class  war,  the  general  strike,  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat,  the  com- 
munistic state,  in  striking  fashion, 
pointing  out  great  perils  along  this 
way. 

It  was  none  other  than  Lord  Bryce 
who  characterized  Dante's  "De  Mon- 
archia",  the  classic  defense  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  as  "an  epitaph, 
not  a  prophecy".  In  reading  these  vol- 
umes one  feels  at  times  as  if  Lord 
Bryce  almost  anticipated  that  this 
phrase  might  sometime  be  applied  to 
his  own  study  of  the  older  Liberalism. 
Would  not  a  deeper  insight  and  a 
firmer  faith  have  shown  him  that  de- 
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mocracy  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
broadening  of  the  democratic  spirit 
into  other  walks  and  ways  of  life  than 
the  strictly  legalistic  and  political? 
Surely  history  does  not  show  that  the 
widening  of  the  narrow  circle  of  de- 
mocracy beyond  the  few  larger  land- 
holders whose  heritage  it  first  was, 
has  lowered  the  quality  or  the  charac- 
ter of  democracy.  Nor  does  social  or 
political  psychology  point  to  any 
greater  dangers  in  democratization  of 
the  process  of  social  control. 

On  the  whole,  Lord  Bryce's  descrip- 
tion and  analysis  of  modern  democ- 
racy stands  as  one  of  the  great  trea- 
tises on  politics.  No  student  of  gov- 
ernment will  leave  it  long  unread,  and 
we  may  safely  predict  that  future  gen- 
erations will  view  it  as  one  of  the 
great  landmarks  in  the  progress  of 
systems  of  political  control.  It  reflects 
the  political  philosophy  of  a  great  peo- 
ple, the  sagacity  of  the  Scotch,  the 
savoir-faire  of  the  English.  It  ration- 
alizes the  political  prudence  of  the 
parent  branch  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples. 


Modem  Democracies. 
Tolumes.    The  Macmillan 


By  James  Bryce.    Two 
Co. 


THE  MAGNinCENCE  OF  THE 
TRIVIAL 

By  Wilson  Follett 

A  HCHIBALD  MARSHALL  appears 
jl\  to  have  achieved  enviably  pleasant 
and  stable  relations  with  enviably  many 
readers.  "The  Hall  and  the  Grange" 
is  the  sixteenth  of  his  books  to  be  pub- 
lished in  America;  of  the  others,  all 
but  two  or  three  are  tolerably  well 
known;  the  latest  is  likely  to  be  found 
as  acceptable  as  any;  most  readers 
who  know  one  of  the  sixteen  seem  to 
know  several,  and  many  readers  know 


most,  or  all.  In  short,  Mr.  Marshall  is 
an  indubitable  success,  like  a  certain 
substitute  for  coffee. 

Just  what  does  this  success  prove? 
It   proves,   obviously,   nothing  much 
about  Mr.  Marshall,  except  that  he  can 
be  relied  upon  not  to  change  with  the 
years,  not  to  experiment,  conspicuously 
grow,  or  otherwise  disconcert  his  fol- 
lowing.    Primarily,  his  success  is  a 
tremendous  demonstration  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  novels,  as  the  success  of  tihe 
above-mentioned  product  is  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  coffee.     The  brew  of  the 
bean  is  indispensable  even  to  those 
who  cannot  drink  it — ^whence  the  sub- 
stitute coffee.    Novels  are  indispensa- 
ble nowadays  even  to  those  who  can- 
not read  them — ^whence  Mr.  Marshall. 
To  his  popularity  we  owe  the  discov- 
ery that  imaginations  liable  to  literary 
overexcitation  are  as  common  in  our 
hustling  society  as  are  overexcitable 
nerves.    He  is  soothing,  therapeutic,  a 
benison  to  insomniacs.    To  read  him  is 
to  be  at  one  with  Colonel  Eldridge  in 
the  opening  sentence  of  "The  Hall  and 
the  Grange",  "enjoying  an  afternoon 
doze,  or  a  series  of  dozes,  in  the  Sab- 
bath peace  of  his  garden".    Mr.  Mar- 
shall enables  you  to  enjoy  the  sensa- 
tion  of  doing  something   accredited 
and  respectable,   something  that  ac- 
credited and  respectable  judges  have 
sanctioned,    together    with    absolute, 
guaranteed  immunity  from  whatever 
could  challenge,  arrest,  disturb,  star- 
tle, provoke,  or  thrill.    He  is  correct 
sentiment  unembarrassed  by  reflection 
or  emotion,  drama  without  struggle, 
art  wholly  emancipated  from  the  serv- 
ice of  beauty;  he  is  the  salt  without 
the  savor.    To  read  him  is  an  approxi- 
mation, the  most  perfect  as  yet  de- 
vised, to  doing  nothing  at  all,  plus  the 
ideal  advantage  of  doing  it  with  an 
easy  conscience.     What  seems  aston- 
ishing is  the  revelation  that  a  prodi- 
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gious  number  of  our  fellow  men»  of  a 
nervous  equilibrium  too  delicate,  too 
easily  upset,  to  endure  even  the  very 
moderate  emotional  and  intellectual 
exactions  of  the  modem  realistic  novel, 
are  nevertheless  so  dependent  on  the 
novel  as  to  provide  a  flourishing 
market  for  the  denatured  substitute. 
This  must  be  the  explanation  of  Mr. 
Marshall :  he  is,  to  great  and  growing 
numbers,  a  moral  equivalent  of  fic- 
tion! 

In  a  period  less  notable  for  the  apa^ 
thetic  use  or  complete  abeyance  of  the 
critical  faculty,  it  would  be  instantly 
perceived  that  Mr.  Marshall  is  most 
damned  by  the  very  terms  in  which 
alone  it  is  possible  to  defend  him. 
What  hear  we  urged,  to  right  and  left, 
as  the  reasons  for  liking  him?  Why, 
his  tranquillity  and  propriety  and  gen- 
tility; his  utter  indifference  to  the 
problems  and  afflictions  which  enter 
into  most  lives ;  his  aloofness  from  all 
the  great  miseries  and  mysteries  and 
ironies  of  existence;  his  contentment 
with  tame  ambitions,  mild  desires, 
tepid  loves,  blanched  humor;  his 
sunny  optimism;  his  unawareness  of 
the  whole  world  of  vain  hopes,  frus- 
trate dreams,  tragic  unf ulfilments ; 
his  wholesome  naturalness;  his  lei- 
sureliness  and  sanity  and  good  breed- 
ing— in  one  all-inclusive  word,  his 
pertinacious  dulness.  Where  in  his 
five  thousand  pages  shall  you  look  for 
a  single  moment  of  authentic  splendor, 
a  single  passage  in  which  some  vestige 
of  the  inalienable  dignity  of  the  human 
spirit  finds  noble  utterance,  a  single  act 
which  requires  fine  and  straight-think- 
ing courage  in  him  who  performs  it, 
or  even  a  single  word  fitly  and  featly 
spoken — ^the  word,  crowned  with  the 
magic  of  style,  which  is  forever  mem- 
orable like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver?  His  work  is  devoid  of  all 
such  qualifications;    so  much  is  im- 


plicit in  the  tributes  of  those  whose 
tributes  are  most  lavish.  His  circula- 
tion, by  long  surviving  such  praises 
without  impairment,  has  proved  that 
it  can  survive  anything.  He  is  our 
most  conspicuous  example  of  the 
writer  who  has  prospered  by  his 
friends'  bold  advertisement  of  his  lim- 
itations. 

Of  those  limitations,  "The  Hall  and 
the  Grange"  is  an  unconmionly  neat 
and  definitive  embodiment.  It  con- 
tains less  obviously  bad  writing  than 
most  of  its  predecessors;  its  subject 
is  a  more  condensed  and  specific  ma- 
terial issue,  and  the  narrative  process 
is  better  focused  on  the  issue.  The 
nucleus  of  the  book  is  a  disagreement, 
which  gradually  augments  to  a  quar- 
rel, between  two  brothers.  Colonel  Ed- 
mund Eldridge,  the  Squire  of  Hay- 
slope,  and  Sir  William  Eldridge  of 
Hayslope  Grange.  Edmund,  the  elder, 
finds  himself  impoverished  by  the  war, 
in  common  with  many  others  of  the 
landed  gentry;  William,  who  is  in 
commerce,  is  substantially  enriched. 
The  Grange  is  expanded  and  elabo- 
rated until  it  dwarfs  the  Hall.  In  its 
process  of  expansion,  it  threatens  to 
absorb  a  four-acre  field  called  Barton's 
Close,  which  Sir  William  has  a  notion 
of  landscaping  as  an  addition  to  his 
already  extensive  gardens.  Edmund 
resists,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  a 
poor  time  to  be  destroying  useful  land. 
The  disagreement  is  on ;  both  brothers 
say  a  little  more  than  they  mean; 
misunderstandings  accumulate  faster 
than  they  can  be  explained  away ;  and 
presently  there  is  a  full-fledged  quar- 
rel between  the  brothers  and  estrange- 
ment between  the  families — all  over 
an  issue  to  which  neither  brother  has 
ever  attached  any  fundamental  impor- 
tance. The  two  remain  apart,  obsti- 
nately nursing  their  grievances;  and 
it  is  only  beside  Edmund's  deathbed 
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that  their  former  mutuality  of  under- 
standing is  renewed.  On  the  same  oc- 
casion Norman,  Sir  William's  son, 
suddenly  discovers  (what  was  obvious 
enough  to  the  reader  from  the  begin- 
ning) that  he  is  in  love  with  his  cousin 
Pamela,  Edmund's  daughter;  so  that 
the  future  of  Hayslope  is  settled  to 
the  liking  of  everybody.  On  all  of 
which,  the  appropriate  comment  would 
seem  to  be  this  passage  from  Edwin 
Muir: 

To  roase  our  anxiety  lest  Herbert  lose  five 
pounds,  or  Mabel  find  it  impossible  to  get  a 
new  dress,  this  is  art,  this  is  modem  art  I  Bat 
to  feel  anxiety  about  snob  things  is  ignoble; 
and  to  live  in  a  sordid  atmosphere,  even  if  it 
be  of  a  book,  is  the  part  of  a  slave. . . .  How  is 
Art,  which  should  make  Man  free,  here  trans- 
formed into  a  potent  means  for  enslaving  him  I 

All  of  Mr.  Marshall's  contacts  with 
existence  are  contacts  with  just  those 
realities  which,  in  their  unbearable 
cumulative  effect,  cause  the  really  hu- 
mane soul  to  wonder  whether  life  can 
be,  after  all,  worth  the  living.  Mr. 
Marshall  writes  of  persons  who  do  not 
have  it  in  their  makeup  to  doubt  the 
sufficiency  of  this  pettifogging  materi- 
alism. He  writes  for  such  persons, 
too.  The  response  to  what  he  offers  is 
a  recognition  of  kinship.  It  flatters 
us  to  discover  that  the  best  county 
families  are  as  blind  earthworms  as 
we  ourselves,  and  that  the  trivial  ba- 
nalities which  we  allow  to  become  the 
importances  of  our  daily  living  are  im- 
portant to  them  as  well.  Mr.  Marshall 
dramatizes — not  in  his  own  intention 
or  in  his  books,  but  in  the  reactions  of 
the  readers  who  accept  him — ^the  blind 
tragedy  of  modern  life,  which  is  that 
we  palliate,  submit  to,  and  end  by  ac- 
tually liking  the  tyranny  of  mean 
actualities  and  meaner  aspirations. 

Yet,  cursed  as  life  is  with  this  tyr- 
anny so  alien  to  art,  how  small  a  frac- 
tion of  life  is  expressible  in  such 
terms  1  What  a  thing  is  life,  and  what 
an  enigma,  even  on  the  merest  real- 


istic grounds!  It  is  precisely  a  sense 
of  life  that  Mr.  Marshall  lacks.  One 
protests,  not  against  the  inherent  triv- 
iality of  his  themes,  but  against  his 
illusion  that  they  are  important,  that 
they  are  central  to  the  universe,  that 
nothing  else  exists.  Hardy  could  write 
about  the  loves  of  a  milkmaid  in  such 
a  way  as  to  imply  his  awareness  of  the 
stellar  universe,  of  cycles  of  time  be- 
fore and  the  obliterating  surge  of 
centuries  after,  of  world-old  hopes, 
doubts,  fears,  illusions,  of  man's  eter- 
nal struggle  with  that  phase  of  his 
own  nature  which  Mr.  Howells  used  to 
summarize  as  "the  goat  and  the  mon- 
key", and  of  the  hopeful-doubtful  is- 
sue from  that  struggle  of  man  the 
disciplined  spirit.  No  one  insists  that 
the  authentic  artist  must  choose  his 
material  from  among  the  tragic 
stresses,  the  heroic  ardors,  of  life;  but 
we  do  contend,  and  unanswerably,  that 
his  chosen  spectacle,  however  insig- 
nificant in  itself,  must  form  part  of 
the  great,  the  real  world  of  sublimity 
and  agony,  beauty  and  despair.  When 
Mr.  Marshall  constructs  for  himself  a 
world  in  which  the  topmost  pinnacle 
of  all  imaginable  human  triumph  is 
scaled  when  a  snobbish  and  flippant 
boy  finds  himself  in  love  with  the  one 
girl  whose  marriage  to  him  will  con- 
serve a  property  interest  important  to 
her  dying  father,  one  despairs  of  the 
words  to  express  the  sheer  magnifi- 
cence of  such  complacency.  At  least, 
one  can  remark,  a  little  helplessly,  that 
the  stock  comparison  of  this  novelist 
to  Trollope  would  seem  to  create 
market-room  for  a  capital  essay  in 
vindication  of  Trollope. 

But  the  best  words  ever  written 
about  Mr.  Marshall  were  written  some 
time  before  Mr.  Marshall  was  ever 
heard  of.    They  are  these : 

It  is  to  him  of  widest  knowledge,  of  deepest 
feeling,    of   sharpest   observation   and    insight* 
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that  life  Is  most  crowded  with  figures  of  heroic 
stature,  with  spirits  of  dream,  with  demons  of 
the  pit,  with  graves  that  yawn  in  pathways 
leading  to  the  light,  with  existences  not  of 
earth,  both  malign  and  benign — ministers  of 
grace  and  ministers  of  doom.  The  truest  eye  is 
that  which  discerns  the  shadow  and  the  por- 
tent, the  dead  hands  reaching,  the  light  that  is 
the  heart  of  the  darkness,  the  sky  **with  dread- 
ful faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms'* ...  In  short, 
he  to  whom  life  is  not  picturesque,  enchanting, 
astonishing,  terrible,  is  denied  the  gift  and 
faculty  divine,  and  being  no  poet  can  write  no 
prose. 


The    Hall   and    the    Orange.      By    Archibald 
Marshall.    Dodd,  Mead  and  Co. 


EXCURSIONS  WITH  MR. 
HACKETT 

By  Alexander  WooUcott 

EVERYONE  has  his  pet  editor  of 
"The  New  Republic"  and  mine 
happens  to  be  Walter  Lippmann,  but  I 
have  enjoyed  the  weekly  output  of 
Francis  Hackett  and  have  always 
paused  to  read  any  broadside  or  re- 
view with  the  F.  H.  initials  at  the 
bottom.  Indeed,  I  would  second  his 
nomination  as  the  man  to  be  commis- 
sioned to  write  a  real  "Our  America". 
Certainly  that  would  have  to  be  writ- 
ten by  one  who,  like  Hackett,  was  an 
immigrant,  by  one,  that  is,  whose  own 
story  reproduced  in  little  the  epic  of 
this  country.  Hackett  is  no  Henry 
Adams,  bom  with  his  name  on  the 
waiting  list  of  Olympus.  He  has  not 
only  seen  America  from  without,  in 
something  of  the  perspective  that  an 
aviator  gets,  but  he  has  also  seen 
America  from  underneath.  He  has 
had  a  worm's  eye  view  of  us.  Then  he 
has  a  nice,  dry,  little  humor,  a  thirst 
for  truth,  and  a  social  sympathy  that 
has  no  lorgnette  nonsense  about  it. 

Yet  this  new  book  of  his,  a  collection 
of  miscellaneous  reprints,  is  disap- 
pointingly   unsubstantial,    negligible, 


and,  in  vitality,  subnormal.    It  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  or  say  why. 

Perhaps  closing  the  ranks  in  the 
once  intervalled  file  of  articles  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  they  are  so  largely 
made  up  of  negations  —  negations 
sometimes  so  welcome  that,  at  first 
glance,  they  look  like  the  whole  truth. 
As  when  Mr.  Hackett,  rejoicing  in 
Lytton  Strachey's  indifference  to  mere 
decorum,  recalls  that  Samuel  Butler 
was  as  remarkable  a  Victorian  and 
glorifies  him  for  doing  something 
which,  as  it  happens,  both  Dickens  and 
Jane  Austen  had  not  hesitated  to  do. 

In  the  midst  of  innumerable  edifying  figures, 
he  [Butler]  declined  to  edify.  When  the  people 
said  to  him  :  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother'*, 
he  answered  in  effect  that  his  father  was  a  pin- 
head  theologian  who  had  wanted  to  cripple  his 
mentality,  and  his  mother  was,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  full  of  the  seven  deadly  virtues.  This 
was  not  decorous  hut  it  had  the  merit  of  being 
true.  And  all  the  people  whose  unbidden  cen- 
sors  had  been  forcing  good  round  impulses  into 
stubborn  parental  polygons  immediately  felt 
the  relief  of  this  revelation.  Not  all  of  them 
confess  it.  When  they  have  occasion  to  speak 
or  write  about  "mothers" — as  if  the  biological 
act  of  parturition  brings  with  it  an  unques- 
tionable "mother"  psyche — most  of  them  stiU 
allow  the  invisible  censor  to  govern  them  and 
represent  them  as  having  feelings  not  really 
their  own. 

All  of  which,  it  seems  to  me,  pre- 
sents Mr.  Hackett  in  a  characteristic 
pose — ^that  of  falling  over  backward. 
It  is  always  a  little  trying  when  some 
fellow  traveler  on  the  road  to  truth 
gets  off  at  an  attractive  waystation, 
announces  comfortably:  "Well,  here 
we  are",  and  then  throws  pebbles  of 
scorn  at  the  dissatisfied  companions 
who  persist  in  staying  hopefully  on 
the  train. 

Perhaps  it  was  his  naming  his  book 
with  a  phrase  from  his  tribute  to 
Strachey — ^his  salute  to  one  who  writes 
always  in  cheerful  disregard  of  the  in- 
visible censor — that  unconsciously  and 
unintentionally  set  a  higher  standard, 
or  at  least  aroused  a  higher  expec- 
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tation,  for  Hackett's  own  work  than 
that  work  could  meet.  After  aU, 
Strachey  gets  under  the  skin  of  men 
and  women  but  Hackett»  while  as  little 
impressed  with  the  buncombe  of  Up- 
ton Sinclair  as  with  the  buncombe  of 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  does  not  pro- 
gress beyond  his  fascinated  contem- 
plation of  the  pimples  on  the  face  of 
contemporary  humanity. 

It  is  fine  surfacial  reporting  he  does 
with  the  Billy  Sunday  congregation 
which  he  describes  thus : 

It  is,  If  the  phrase  is  permitted,  conspicn* 
ouBly  a  middle-clasB  crowd.     It  l8  the  crowd 
that  wears  Cluett-Peabody  collars,  that  reads 
the  Ladles'   Home  Journal  and   the   Saturday 
Eyening    Post.      It    is    the    crowd    for    whom 
the  nickel  was  especiaUy  coined,  the  nickel  that 
pays  carfare,  that  fits  in  a  telephone  slot,  that 
buys  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  piece  of  pie,  that  pur- 
chases a  shoe-shine,  that  pays  for  a  soda,  that 
gets  a  stick  of  Hershey's  chocolate,  that  made 
Woolworth    a    millionaire,    that    is    spent    for 
chewing-gum  or  for  a  glass  of  beer.     In  that 
crowd  are  men  and  women  from  every  sect  and 
eyery  political  party,  ranging  in  color  from  the 
pink  of  the  factory  superintendent's  bald  head 
to  the  ebony  of  the  discreetly  dressed   negro 
laundress.     A  smaU  proportion  of  professional 
men  and  a  smaU  proportion  of  ragged  labor  is 
to  be  discerned,  but  the  general  tone  is  simple, 
common-sense,     practical,     domestic     America. 
Numbers  of  young  girls  who  might  equally  weU 
be  at  the  movies  are  to  be  seen,  raw-boned  boys 
not  long  from  the  country,  angular  home-keep- 
ing virgins  of  the  sort  that  belong  to  sewing 
circles,  neat  young  men  who  suggest  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  iron-gray  mothers  who  recaU  the  num- 
bered  side-streets   in   Harlem   or   Brooklyn   or 
Chicago   West   Side   and    who   bring   to   mind 
asthma   and   the   price   of   eggs,   self-conscious 
young  clerks  who  are  half  curious  and  partly 
starved    for    emotion,    men    over    forty    with 
prominent  Adam's  apple  and  the  thin,  strained 
look  of  lives  fairly  careworn  and  dutiful,  citi- 
sens  of  the  kind   that  with  all  their  hetero- 
geneousness  give  to  a  jury  its  oddly  character- 
istic effect,   fattish   men   who   might   be  smaU 
shopkeepers  with  a  single  employee,  the  single 
employee  himself,   the  pretty  girl  who  thinks 
the   Rev.   Mr.   Rbodeheaver  so   handsome,   the 
prosaic  girl  whose  chief  perception  is  that  Mr. 
Sunday   is  so  hoarse,  the  nervously  facetious 
youths   who   won't   be   swayed,   the   sedentary 
"providers"  who  cannot  open  their  ears  with- 
out dropping  their  Jaws.     A  collection  of  de- 
cidedly  stable,   normal,   and   one   may   crudely 
say  "average"  mortals,  some  of  them  destined 
to   catch   religion,   more   of  them   destined   to 
catch  an  impression,  and  a  few  of  them,  sitting 


near  the  entrances,  destined  resentfully  to 
catch  a  cold. . . .  And  various  factory  superin- 
tendents and  employers  mingle  benignly  around, 
glad  of  a  religion  that  puts  on  an  aching  social 
system  such  a  hot  mustard  plaster. 

All  of  which  is  Hackett  at  his  best  and 
the  whole  piece  is  in  this  vein.  But  it 
IS  surface  reporting  about  a  phenome- 
non of  the  great  American  innards 
and  Billy  Sunday  still  has  his  secret. 

Maybe,  after  all,  this  chafing  at 
Hackett  comes  from  reading  at  one 
gulp  a  tight,  little,  pemmican^jtyle  un- 
suited  to  anything  but  the  l)rief  ex- 
cursions of  "The  New  Republic's" 
columns.  You  feel  at  the  end  a  little 
of  the  fatigue  that  is  yours  after  a 
long  walk  alongside  one  who  takes 
every  step  cautiously.  Hackett  never 
breaks  into  an  easy,  swinging  stride, 
and  when,  as  occasionally  happens,  he 
does  kick  up  his  heels,  it  is  in  the 
slightly  effortful  manner  of  poor  Pip 
trying  to  obey  Miss  Havisham's  in- 
junction :  "Play,  boy."  A  vision  of  a 
decorous  and  an  autumnal  lady  deter- 
mined to  smoke  a  cigarette  in  public 
and  trying  to  do  it  casually  is  what  is 
conjured  up  when  one  of  Mr.  Hackett's 
prim  pages  is  conscientiously  broken 
by  the  eruption  of  such  a  word  as 
fornication. 


The  Invisible  Censor.     By  Francis  Hackett. 
B.  W.  Huebsch. 


A  TENNIS  "WHO'S  WHO" 
By  Dean  Mathey 

WILLIAM  T.  TILDEN,  2nd,  has 
clearly  earned  the  title  of  pres- 
ent tennis  champion  of  the  world.  His 
"The  Art  of  Lawn  Tennis"  was  writ- 
ten in  England  last  year  while  he  was 
taking  part  in  the  Davis  Cup  Matches 
and  the  "World's  Championship"  at 
Wimbledon.  Some  months  ago  the 
book  made  its  appearance  in  England, 
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where  it  was  very  favorably  com- 
mented upon;  its  publication  in 
America  has  been  awaited  by  tennis 
fans  here  with  no  little  interest. 

The  author  writes  very  much  the 
way  he  plays  tennis.  On  the  court 
Tilden  is  severe,  brilliant,  and  self- 
conscious,  so  as  a  writer  he  is  cate- 
gorical, epigrammatical,  and  personal. 
He  has  wisely  devoted  but  a  minor 
part  of  his  book  to  "fundamentals'', 
and  in  lip  main  engagingly  rambles  on 
about  less  technical  but  more  interest- 
ing phases  of  the  sport  such  as  Psy- 
chology of  Tennis,  Match  Play,  Phys- 
ical Fitness,  The  Growth  of  the  Game, 
and  Tennis  Organization  in  America. 
Personal  experiences  and  anecdotes  of 
the  world's  leading  players  are  also 
recounted.  For  instance,  on  the  much 
mooted  question  of  how  good  were  the 
Dohertys,  he  quotes  Brookes  (whom 
he  regards  as  the  master  mind  in  lawn 
tennis)  as  having  told  him  at  Forest 
Hills  last  year  that  in  his  opinion 
American  tennis  had  improved  "fif- 
teen" in  the  last  ten  years,  and  that 
the  leading  players  of  today  were  the 
superiors  of  the  Lameds,  Dohertys, 
and  Pims  of  the  past.  In  his  enthu- 
siasm for  the  development  of  tennis, 
Tilden  even  undertakes  the  rather 
large  contract  of  prophesying  the  fu- 
ture of  the  game  up  to  the  year  1950. 
Incidentally,  he  gives  Japan  an  impor- 
tant position  among  the  tennis-playing 
nations  of  the  future. 

The  author  closes  his  book  with  a 
discussion  of  Some  Side  Lights  on 
Famous  Players,  the  material  for 
which  he  has  gleaned  from  personal 
contact  with  them  in  this  country  or 
upon  foreign  courts.  These  chapters 
afford  the  most  up-to-date  tennis 
"Who's  Who"  available.  In  conmient- 
ing  upon  Mile.  Lenglen  he  states  em- 
phatically that  she  is  the  greatest 
drawing  card  in  the  tennis  world  to- 


day; but  in  speaking  of  her  game  he 
displays  unaccustomed  tact  by  com- 
mitting himself  only  so  far  as  to  say 
that  she  is  "probably  the  best  woman 
tennis  player  in  the  world".  On  the 
whole,  the  book  is  the  most  interesting 
and  up-to-date  tennis  reading  material 
available. 


The  Art  of  Lawn  Tennis.     By  William  T. 
Tilden,  2nd.    George  H.  Doran  Company. 


CENTRAL  EUROPE  DIAGNOSED 
By  Sidney  Williams 

GOOD  reporters  are  rare.  They 
must  be  able  to  extract  the  es- 
sence of  a  situation,  and  vivify  it  to 
the  stranger.  That  can  be  done,  with 
miraculous  exceptions,  only  by  ob- 
servers trained  in  the  exacting  school 
of  journalism.  Despite  much  persi- 
flage, accuracy  is  the  first  requisite  of 
the  journalist's  profession.  A  cub  re- 
porter allowing  himself  the  latitude  of 
imagination  habitually  exercised  by 
United  States  Senators  in  debate, 
would  be  discharged  at  the  end  of  his 
first  week.  Newspaper  men  who  at- 
tain the  post  of  field  correspondent 
have  learned  to  turn  all  happenings 
into  human  terms,  the  while  remem- 
bering they  are  custodians  of  fact. . . . 
The  foregoing  is  preliminary  to  an- 
nouncement that  Kenneth  L.  Roberts's 
roving  diagnosis  of  "Europe's  Morn- 
ing After"  is  a  racily  informing  study 
of  conditions  in  Italy  and  Central 
Europe,  up  to  the  summer  of  1920. 
And  what  was  true  then  is  substan- 
tially true  now. 

Humorously,  but  none  the  less  ear- 
nestly, Mr.  Roberts  advances  reasons 
for  his  belief  that  present-day  Central 
Europe  is 

merely  an  extension  of  the  Balkan  States,  care- 
fully primed  and  pointed  toward  a  loni;  and 
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complicated  series  of  wars  and  revolutions,  and 
governmental  crises.  As  a  hotbed  for  riots, 
shooting  affrajs,  and  general  cussedness, — say 
diplomats,  soldiers,  and  travelers,  Central 
America  has  at  last  been  outdone.  Compared 
to  the  Central  Europe  of  to-day,  Central  Amer- 
ica isn't  in  it. 

The  principal  product  of  the  Balkan 
States  and  Central  Europe  in  general, 
Mr.  Roberts  assures  us,  is  hate. 
"Sopie  people  talk  loosely  about  an  or- 
ganization which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Danube  Federation;  but  such  an 
organization,  I  believe,  might  more 
expressively  be  termed  the  United 
Hates  of  Central  Europe."  If  one 
were  required  to  pick  a  leader  in  this 
competitive  discord,  he  might  name 
the  Czechs  and  Germans  in  a  tie  for 
first  place.  The  Poles  would  win  but 
for  their  peerless  supply  of  patriotism. 
"If  patriotism  were  edible",  says  Mr. 
Roberts,  "the  Poles  could  eat  a  square 
meal  every  half -hour,  instead  of  stand- 
ing in  line  eight  hours  for  a  loaf  of 
bread,  and  then  finding  out,  as  they 
often  do,  that  there  isn't  any  bread." 

The  hungriest  peoples  Mr.  Roberts 
found  were  the  Austrians  and  Poles. 
And  his  reportorial  instinct  was 
strong  enough  to  send  him  into  the 
highways  and  byways,  distressing  as 
they  were  to  eyes,  nose,  and  ear. 
When  he  left  Warsaw  a  10,000-marks 
income  was  equivalent  to  about  $85  in 
American  money.  And  better  paid 
Polish  mechanics  received  from  twenty 
to  forty  marks  a  day.  The  Polish  cap- 
ital had  100,000  more  people  than  be- 
fore the  war.  And  less  than  five  per 
cent  of  them  got  one  square  meal  a 
day.  Except  the  children,  who  were 
fed  once  a  day  by  the  American  Relief, 
hardly  anybody  had  eaten  a  square 
meal  for  years.  The  majority  kept 
alive  on  black  bread  and  decayed  fruit 
and  vegetables. 

Austria,  now  a  little  country,  im- 
pressed Mr.  Roberts  as  holding  about 


as  much  misery  to  the  square  inch  as 
any  nation  ever  held.  "A  nation  that 
is  nothing  but  an  unnatural  boundary 
line  surrounding  a  mass  of  land  in- 
sufilciently  large  to  feed  its  people, 
and  without  sufiicient  industries  to 
support  them."  Vienna, — a  dying 
city,  a  city  of  abject  despair.  The 
people  starve,  but  they  do  not  rise  in 
rage.  They  still  deserve  their  reputa- 
tion, in  black  despair,  as  the  most 
amiable  of  Europeans. 

Mr.  Roberts  writes  of  many  things. 
Of  the  Magyar's  quenchless  longing 
for  kings — ^any  king;  of  the  Bohe- 
mian's fierce  passion  for  caraway 
seeds ;  of  the  comical  "State"  of  Rus- 
siania  established  in  the  Carpathians 
by  a  gracious  gesture  of  President 
Wilson,  with  Gregory  Satkovich,  not 
long  since  a  practising  member  of  the 
Pittsburgh  bar,  as  its  first  ruler.  Mr. 
Roberts  asked  President  Satkovich  on 
what  plan  the  Russian  constitution 
would  be  modeled.  "Pennsylvania,  I 
suppose,"  said  he.  "It's  the  only  one 
I  know  anything  about;  but  it's  so 
dog-gone  rotten  that  I  hate  to  use  it 
for  a  model." 

"Europe's  Morning  After"  is  a  pro- 
longed "hangover".  Mr.  Roberts  fur- 
nishes good  evidence  that  unless  more 
enlightened  remedies  are  applied,  some 
members  of  the  family  may  not  re- 
cover. 


Europe's    Morning    After.      By    Kenneth    L. 
Roberts.     Harper  and  Bros. 


PENOLOGY  FOR  THE  LAYMAN 

By  George  W.  Alger 

THIS  is  a  new  edition  of  a  valuable 
book.  The  first  edition,  published 
in  1917,  was  favorably  received  and  its 
solid  merits  widely  recognized;    the 
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new  edition  is  necessitated  by  the 
many  experiments  in  organization  and 
discipline  of  a  prison  character  made 
during  the  war  as  well  as  by  other  re- 
cent advances  in  prison  management. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  the  head  of  the  prison 
system  of  New  Jersey.  Before  he 
took  his  present  position,  he  was  Com- 
missioner of  Correction  in  New  York 
under  Mayor  Mitchel.  Prison  reform 
has  been  slow  in  America,  largely  be- 
cause prison  administration  has  lacked 
this  type  of  official:  intelligent,  pro- 
gressive, and  sufficiently  long  in  office 
to  devise  and  execute  constructive  ad- 
ministrative reforms.  The  average 
superintendent  of  prisons  in  the  aver- 
age American  state  is  a  temporary  po- 
litical appointee,  to  whom  can  well  be 
applied  the  words  of  Job:  ''My  days 
are  swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle 
and  spent  without  hope." 

Penology  is  not  necessarily  a  dull 
subject.  A  far  wider  knowledge  of  its 
problems  and  its  programs  is  desira- 
ble, and  Mr.  Lewis  makes  such  knowl- 
edge possible.  The  chapters  on  Pro- 
bation and  Parole,  The  Indeterminate 
Sentence,  The  Clearing  House  and 
Classification  of  the  Offender,  are  par- 
ticularly illuminative.  More  technical 
chapters  on  what  may  be  called  the 
pedagogy  of  institutional  procedure. 


prison  layouts  and  plans,  are  made  in- 
teresting by  abundant  illustrative  ma- 
terial. 

Those  who  know  of  the  frightful 
and  indecent  condition  under  which 
women  awaiting  trial  or  hearing  are 
now  confined  in  the  old  Jefferson 
Market  Police  Court  building  in  New 
York,  recently  so  vigorously  con- 
demned by  the  State  Prison  Commis- 
sion, will  have  a  shock  of  surprise  at 
the  illustration  which  Mr.  Lewis  has 
had  the  grim  humor  to  print  in  his 
chapter  on  Institutional  Organization 
and  Treatment.  This  illustration  he 
calls  ''Prospectus  of  Detention  Home 
for  Women,  New  York  City".  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  beautiful  building,  but  alas, 
it  still  remains  a  thing  of  paper  only  I 

Mr.  Lewis's  book  is  a  book  of  wide 
personal  experience.  It  contains  in 
compact  and  readable  form  the  mat- 
ters most  important  to  be  known  and 
understood  by  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  modem  ways  of  dealing 
with  crime  and  punishment.  These 
problems  deserve  and  require  a  much 
broader  understanding  by  an  informed 
public  opinion.  The  book  is  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  this  desirable 
end. 


The  Offender.     By  Burdette  G.  Lewis.     Har- 
per and  Bros. 
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By  Amelia  Josephine  Burr 


WE  shall  not  shiver  as  we  vainly  try 
To  stir  cold  ashes  once  again  to  fire. 
Nor  bury  a  dead  passion,  you  and  I. 
The  wind  that  weds  a  moment  sea  and  sky 
In  one  exultant  storm  and  passes  by, 
Was  our  desire. 


BRIEF  REVIEWS  OF  RECENT  BOOKS 


It  is  not  improper  to  begin  to  know 
a  book  by  way  of  the  preface,  and  Ana- 
tole  Le  Braz  has  written  one  for  "The 
Spell  of  Brittany"  by  Ange  M.  Mosher 
(Duffield)  which  is  not  only  a  compre- 
hensive initiation  into  Brittany  but  a 
most  charming  introduction  to  Mrs. 
Mosher.  This  lady,  using  the  second 
period  of  leisure  that  comes  to  most 
women,  journeyed  for  many  years 
through  Brittany's  highways  and  by- 
ways, learning  its  shrines,  its  folk  lore 
and  its  literature,  till  the  Bretons,  out 
of  the  fulness  of  their  hearts,  came  to 
call  her  "the  Bretonne  across  the  sea". 
Of  her  intimate  knowledge  "The  Spell 
of  Brittany"  is  a  careful  and  faithful 
record. 

It  is  in  people  that  Mrs.  Mosher's 
interest  is  keenest — of  places  she  gives 
a  conscientious  but  slightly  rigid  ac- 
count— and  many,  Bretons  by  birth  or 
adoption,  live  again  in  her  pages :  Du 
Guesclin,  emerging  from  a  stormy, 
riotous  boyhood,  to  become  "the  father 
of  his  country" ;  Anne,  last  Duchess  of 
Brittany  and  twice  Queen  of  France; 
Chateaubriand;  Felix  de  Lamennais, 
unhappily  bom  a  century  before  his 
time ;  and  Ernest  Renan,  turning  back 
from  his  place  with  the  scholars  of  the 
College  of  France,  homesick  for  the 
Cathedral  of  Tr^guier  and  the  scenes 
of  his  Breton  childhood.  Madame  de 
S6vign6  wanders  in  her  Le  N6tre  gar- 
dens at  Les  Rochers,  and  writes  to  her 
daughter  under  the  new  avenues  of 
trees  she  has  just  planted,  and  Robert 
Browning  finds  solitude  and  the  legend 
of  Herv6  Riel  at  Le  Croisic  after  the 
death  of  his  wife. 

It  is  a  country  where  "the  dead  live 
intimately  with  the  living".    "La  mer, 


Tamour,  la  mort" — ^thus  has  Brittany 
been  characterized.  It  is  but  a  short 
step  from  the  sea  where  the  fishermen, 
after  the  ceremony  of  the  blessing  of 
the  boats,  set  sail  for  their  long  voy- 
age, singing  the  Hymn  of  Mary,  Star 
of  the  Sea,  to  the  church  where  the 
women  pray  for  the  souls  of  their 
dead.  Every  town  has  its  saint — ^Brit- 
tany numbers  its  saints  by  hundreds 
— ^and  its  legend.  And  so  deep-rooted 
are  certain  rites  and  superstitions  of 
definite  Druid  origin,  that  Christian- 
ity, failing  to  eradicate  them,  has 
come  at  last  to  countenance  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  them !  Brittany  is  the  land 
of  calvaries  and  pardons,  of  legends 
and  ambulant  singers.  Perhaps  the 
happiest  picture  in  Mrs.  Mosher's  book 
is  that  of  the  poor  Breton  peasant 
whom  she  knew  well,  Marc'harit 
Phulup,  a  cripple  and  a  beggar  but  an 
honored  singer  of  songs,  on  whose 
grave  has  been  placed  a  stone  with  the 
words,  in  Breton,  "Je  n'ai  fait  qu'une 
chose  ici  bas — ^j'ai  chant6." 

To  pass  from  the  raucous  dissonance 
of  much  of  contemporary  verse  to  the 
finished  music  of  "The  Phantom  Cara- 
van" (Bookfellows)  is  like  turning 
from  the  jangling  of  locomotive  bells 
to  the  plaintive  singing  of  a  violin. 
For  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  Kendall  Banning's  poems  is  their 
singing  quality.  Fanciful,  occasion- 
ally meditative,  always  beautiful,  they 
combine  an  almost  feminine  grace 
with  a  masculine  impetuousness  and 
power.  The  themes  are  for  the  most 
part  the  conventional  ones  of  love  and 
death,  but  they  are  handled  from  an 
individual  point  of  view  that  lends 
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them  vitality  and  distinctiveness.  The 
book  leaves  the  reader  with  but  one 
regret — ^that  there  isn't  more  of  it. 

For  permanent  fare  shall  one  have 
war  on  the  bourgeoisie,  smocks,  and 
picnicking  on  Parnassus,  with  the 
piper  to  pay— or  the  excitement  of 
marrying  a  conservative  in  the  legal 
profession?  In  "The  Husband  Test" 
by  Mary  Carolyn  Davies  (Penn)  a 
young  lady  from  Riverside  Drive 
makes  her  choice,  having  rather  airily 
experienced  both. 

"Many  people  write  their  romances, 
others  live  ttiem;  Honors  de  Balzac 
did  both." 

Thus  neatly  does  Juanita  Helm 
Floyd  characterize  the  colorful,  com- 
plicated, stormy  existence  of  the 
immortal  creator  of  the  Comfidie 
Humaine.  To  understand  that  exist- 
ence is  to  understand  the  women  of 
Balzac's  acquaintance.  Absolutely  no 
phase  of  his  life  was  untouched  by 
feminine  influence.  As  Miss  Floyd 
points  out,  women  were  not  only  the 
source  of  Balzac's  inspiration,  but  in 
some  cases  his  actual  literary  advisers 
and  collaborators. 

"Women  in  the  Life  of  Balzac" 
(Holt)  is,  t])erefore,  far  more  than  a 
gossipy  rehearsal  of  sentimental  en- 
tanglements. It  is  at  once  an  interpre- 
tation and  a  defense,  stamped  with  the 
approval  of  Madame  de  Balzac's  niece. 
Princess  Radziwill.  Balzac's  "grand 
and  beautiful  soul  drama"  rightly 
dominates  the  book.  This  romantic 
attachment  for  the  aristocratic  Polish 
Madame  Hanska,  culminating  in  mar- 
riage only  after  a  postponement  of 
seventeen  years,  will  always  remain 
one  of  the  great  loves  of  literature. 

A  refreshingly  human  picture  this 
— of  Balzac  the  coxcomb,  the  snob,  the 


"man-child",  as  well  as  of  Balzac  the 
genius  and  artist. 

"My  Son"  (Doran)  is  a  continua- 
tion of  "A  Circuit  Rider's  Wife".  The 
wife  is  now  a  widow  with  worldly 
dreams  for  her  son.  But  he  decides 
on  the  ministry  and  so  once  more  the 
narrator  of  the  story  reverts  to  life  in 
the  Methodist  itinerancy. 

Problems  confronting  the  mother  of 
a  Methodist  preacher  do  not  sound 
gripping  nor  even  interesting.  But 
the  heroine  of  Corra  Harris's  novel 
has  made  them  so  with  her  sense  of 
humor,  her  shrewd,  witty  observa- 
tions, her  illuminating  intuitiveness. 

A  rather  lyrical  discussion  of  the 
Japanese  artist  Hiroshige's  life  and 
work  by  Yone  Noguchi,  leaves  us  in  a 
bewildered  state  of  wishing  that  some- 
thing more  coherent  had  been  pre- 
pared to  accompany  this  beautiful 
book;  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  decora- 
tive little  volumes  we  have  seen  in 
many  a  month.  Printed  in  Japan, 
with  delicately  reproduced  Japanese 
prints,  both  in  color  and  black  and 
white,  cased  in  blue  with  ivory  clips, 
"Hiroshige"  (Orientalia)  is  a  book 
which  will  add  grace  to  any  library 
table,  even  though  Mr.  Noguchi  does 
not  always  control  his  outpouring  of 
adjectival  phrases  and  finds  great  joy 
in  continual  references  to  Arthur 
Davison  Ficke. 

An  adventure  story  without  a  love- 
interest!  "The  Golden  Parrot" 
(Houghton  Mifflin)  by  Frederick  A. 
Fenger  is  the  story  of  a  search  for 
buried  treasure.  Written  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  sea,  and  colored  by 
a  certain  atmosphere  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast,  this  simple  and  never 
very   moving  story  of  quiet  thrills, 
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has  the  unusual  charm  of  seeming  pos- 
sible.   Boys  should  like  it. 

"Wolves,  foxes,  lynx,  bear,  wildcats, 
sables,  martens,  squirrels,  and  mar- 
mots are  brought  in  by  the  thousands" 
— says  Roy  Chapman  Andrews  in 
"Across  Mongolian  Plains"  (Apple- 
ton)  ;  and  of  his  book,  this  seems  also 
true.  It  is  a  stoiy  of  automobiling  in 
the  Gobi  desert,  of  gazelles  shot  from 
the  car,  of  hunting  this  and  of  hunting 
that.  The  sportsman  should  be  fasci- 
nated to  know  just  how  fast  a  gazelle 
really  does  run;  in  fact  the  book  is, 
primarily,  for  the  man  who  likes  his 
gun.  It  fails  to  be  completely  success- 
ful as  a  travel  narrative  because  of  its 
curious  lack  of  atmosphere. 

"Emerson — How  to  Kjiow  Him"  by 
Samuel  McChord  Crothers  (Bobbs- 
Merrill)  not  only  supplies  valuable 
commentary  but  gives  also  an  interest- 
ing personality  sketch.  Dr.  Crothers 
has  pictured  Emerson  as  a  very  human 
man  who  somehow  does  not  know  how 
to  get  in  close  touch  with  humanity; 
a  lonely  philosopher,  who  loves  the 
heights  and  yet  has  not  discovered 
how  to  walk  on  the  plains;  a  teacher 
of  the  type  of  Socrates,  whose  interest 
is  in  discursive  rather  than  systematic 
learning,  in  unhampered  and  uncoordi- 
nated thinking  rather  than  in  an  aca- 
demic crystallization  of  ideas.  This 
interpretation  of  Emerson's  life  is  in- 
structive, although  fragmentary;  and 
Dr.  Crothers's  critical  comments  and 
condensation  of  Emerson's  writings 
should  provide  a  serviceable  guide. 

But  a  moderate  poetic  talent  is  evi- 
denced in  the  collected  poems  of  Co- 
rinne  Roosevelt  Robinson  (Scribner). 
Though  usually  well  wrought  tech- 
nically, the  verse  does  not  impress  one 


as  being  of  the  stuff  of  which  real 
poetry  is  made :  it  is  too  commonplace 
both  in  theme  and  in  expression ;  it  is 
pervaded  with  a  triteness  not  only  of 
words  but  of  ideas,  so  that  for  the 
most  part  it  seems  to  attempt  only 
what  others  have  far  more  success- 
fully accomplished.  Here  and  there 
stands  forth  a  poem  of  an  impressive- 
ness  that  contrasts  strikingly  with  the 
author's  work  as  a  whole,  but  her  oc- 
casional approach  to  the  heights  is  not 
sufficient  to  atone  for  her  usual  ad- 
herence to  the  level  and  monotonous 
plain. 

For  those  who  contemplate  entering 
a  lucrative  field,  "Essentials  of  Adver- 
tising" by  Frank  Leroy  Blanchard 
(McGraw-Hill)  is  the  necessary 
groundwork.  Meaty,  illustrated,  and 
reliable.  Correction:  the  date  of  the 
first  English  newspaper  is  given  as 
1622,  the  founding  of  the  "Weekly 
Newes".  Research  on  the  part  of  Pro- 
fessor J.  Melvin  Lee  of  New  York 
University  has  unveiled  1620  as  the 
year  of  the  first  courant,  as  papers 
were  then  called. 

"In  "A  Case  in  Camera"  (Macmil- 
lan)  we  have  the  mystery  story,  re- 
plete with  the  usual  paraphernalia  of 
inexplicable  events  that  await  the  con- 
cluding chapter  for  their  solution.  A 
murder  is  committed  under  the  most 
unusual  circumstances ;  apparently  an 
accident,  it  is  really  the  deliberate 
slaying  of  a  man  by  a  friend ;  and  out 
of  it  arise  numerous  complications 
that  are  not  unraveled  until  the  final 
scene.  Oliver  Onions  tells  his  story 
convincingly;  he  musters  his  army  of 
facts  so  as  to  create  and  maintain  sus- 
pense; he  makes  the  explanation  in- 
genuous as  well  as  comparatively  sim- 
ple; and  he  holds  the  attention  of  the 
reader  till  the  end. 
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nCTION  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

COMPILED  BT   FRANK    PABKER  STOCKBRIDOB    IN   COOPERATION   WITH   THE   AMERICAN   LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATION 

The  following  lisU  of  hooks  in  demand  in  April  in  the  puhlio  UhrenHes  in  the  United 
States  have  heen  compiled  from  reports  made  "by  two  hundred  representative  libraries  in  every 
section  of  the  country  and  in  cities  of  all  sizes  down  to  ten  thousand  population.  The  order  of 
choice  is  as  stated  by  the  librarians. 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1. 

Main  Street 

Sinclair  Levna 

Harcourt 

2. 

The  Mysterious  Rider 

Zane  Grey 

Harper 

8. 

The  Sisters-in-Law 

Gertrude  Atherton 

Stokes 

4. 

Jacob's  Ladder 

E,  Phillips  Oppenheim 

Little,  Brown 

5. 

The  Age  of  Innocence 

Edith  Wharton 

AppT.brroN 

6. 

Potterism 

Rose  Macavlay 

BONI 

SOUTH 

ATLANTIC  STATES 

1. 

Main  Street 

Sinclair  Lewis 

Harcourt 

2. 

The  Age  of  Innocence 

Edith  Wharton 

Appleton 

8. 

The  Sisters-in-Law 

Gertrude  Atherton 

Stokes 

4. 

The  Mysterious  Rider 

Zane  Grey 

Harper 

5. 

Moon-Calf 

Floyd  Dell 

Knopf 

6. 

Miss  Lulu  Bett 

Zona  Gale 

APPTiETON 

NORTH 

CENTRAL  STATES 

1. 

Main  Street 

Sinclair  Lewis 

Harcourt 

2. 

The  Age  of  Innocence 

Edith  Wharton 

Appleton 

3. 

The  Sisters-in-Law 

Gertrude  Atherton 

Stokes 

4. 

The  Mysterious  Rider 

Zane  Grey 

Harper 

5. 

Moon-Calf 

Floyd  Dell 

Knopf 

6. 

Miss  Lulu  Bett 

Zona  Gale 

Appleton 

SOUTH 

CENTRAL  STATES 

1. 

Main  Street 

Sinclair  Lewis 

Harcourt 

2. 

The  Age  of  Innocence 

Edith  Wharton 

Appleton 

8. 

The  Mysterious  Rider 

Zane  Grey 

Harper 

4. 

The  Top  of  the  World 

Ethel  M.  DeU 

Putnam 

5. 

Potterism 

Rose  Macavlay 

BONI 

6. 

The  Sisters-in-Law 

Gertrude  Atherton 

Stokes 

WESTERN  STATES 

1. 

Main  Street 

Sinclair  Lewis 

Harcourt 

2. 

Potterism 

Rose  Macavlay 

BONI 

3. 

The  Mysterious  Rider 

Zane  Grey 

Harper 

4. 

The  Sisters-in-Law 

Gertrude  Atherton 

STOKFiS 

5. 

The  Age  of  Innocence 

Edith  Wharton 

Appleton 

6. 

This  Side  of  Paradise 

F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 

Scribner 

FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 

1. 

Main  Street 

Sinclair  Levns 

Harcourt 

2. 

The  Age  of  Innocence 

Edith  Wharton 

Appleton 

8. 

The  Mysterious  Rider 

Zane  Grey 

Harper 

4. 

The  Sisters-in-Law 

Gertrude  Atherton 

STOKFiS 

5. 

Potterism 

Rose  Macavlay 

BONI 

6. 

Moon-Calf 

Floyd  DeU 

Knopf 
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GENERAL  BOOKS  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC 

LIBRARIES 

COMPILBD    BT    FRANK    PAEKIB    8TOCKBRIDOB    IN    COOPBBATION    WITH    THB    AMERICAN    LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATION 

The  titles  have  been  scored  &y  the  simple  process  of  giving  each  a  credit  of  siw  for  each  time 
it  appears  as  first  choice,  and  so'doum  to  a  score  of  one  for  each  time  it  appears  in  siath  place. 
The  total  score  for  each  section  and  for  the  whole  country  determines  the  order  of  choice  in  the 
table  herewith, 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

1.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

2.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  WeUs 
8.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok 

4.  Crowding  Memories  Mrs.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 

5.  The  Peace  Negotiations  Robert  Lansing 

6.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told  PhUip  Gihbs 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


1.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

2.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  WeUs 
8.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok 

4.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas        Frederick  O'Brien 

5.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told  Phttip  Gibhs 

6.  The  Peace  Negotiations  Robert  Lansing 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  The  Outline  of  History 

2.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography 
8.  The  Peace  Negotiations 

4.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

5.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

6.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok 


H.  G.  WeUs 
Margot  Asquith 
Robert  Lansing 
Frederick  O'Brien 
Philip  Gibbs 
Edward  Bok 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

2.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  WeUs 
8.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told  Philip  Gibbs 

4.  The  Peace  Negotiations  Robert  Lansing 

5.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas        Frederick  O'Brien 

6.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok 

WESTERN  STATES 


1.  The  Outline  of  History 

2.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography 
8.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

4.  The  Brass  Check 

5.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok 

6.  The  Peace  Negotiations 


H.  G.  WeUs 
Margot  Asquith 
Frederick  O'Brien 
Upton  Sinclair 
Edward  Bok 
Robert  Lansing 


DORAN 

Magmillan 
scribner 

Houghton 

Houghton 

Harper 


DORAN 

Magmillan 

Sgribner 

Century 

Harper 

Houghton 


Magmillan 

DORAN 

Houghton 

Century 

Harper 

Sgribner 


DORAN 

Magmillan 

Harper 

Houghton 

Century 

Sgribner 


Magmillan 

DORAN 

Century 

Singlair 

Sgribner 

Houghton 


FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  WeUs 

2.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 
8.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok 

4.  The  Peace  Negotiations  Robert  Landing 

5.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas        Frederick  O'Brien 

6.  Crowding  Memories  Mrs.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 


Magmillan 

DORAN 

Sgribner 
Houghton 

Century 
Houghton 
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The  Netherlands 

HOLLAND  has  an  old  and  rich  lit- 
erature. Joost  van  den  Vondel, 
"The  Dutch  Shakespeare"  and  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  European 
writers,  was  a  contemporary  of  Mil- 
ton. But  Herman  Robbers,  "the 
writer  of  a  brilliant  series  of  novels 
descriptive  of  Hollandish  family  life", 
contributes  an  uncommonly  informa- 
tive article  to  the  March  number  of 
the  "Revue  de  Geneve"  on  the  litera- 
ture of  Holland  since  1880  by  way  of 
showing,  in  large  part,  why  it  would 
have  been  suicidal  for  Holland  to  enter 
the  war,  why  the  Belgians  should  ad- 
mire rather  than  despise  the  Dutch, 
and  why,  in  general,  Dutch  literature 
has  a  world  message. 

Seven  years  ago,  it  would  never 
have  occurred  to  Robbers  to  write  an 
article  on  this  subject;  but  it  is  timely 
now,  for  with  the  banner  of  interna- 
tionalism hoisted  everywhere,  from 
the  seat  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
Geneva  to  the  World  Bicycle  Cham- 
pionship Race  in  Copenhagen,  poets — 
who  after  all  are  the  guardians  of  pa- 
triotism— see  that  it  is  a  case  of 
chacun  d  soi  or  sauve  qui  pent,  and 
they  prefer  the  former.  They  evi- 
dently feel  that  if  their  countries  are 
to  participate  in  the  international 
game  they  must  do  so  with  pride.  Let 
this  spirit  continue,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  student  of  comparative  literature 
will  have  to  pay  as  much  attention  to 
Dutch  as  he  has  paid  heretofore  to, 
say,  Italian — ^provided  the  Dutch  are 
adequately  gifted. 

Nor  is  it  in  theory  alone  that  the 
Dutch  are  calling  attention  to  them- 


selves.  Augusta  de  Wit  has  published 
another  series  of  five  sketches  on  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  the  first  of  which 
is  entitled  "De  drie  Vrouwen  in  het 
Heilige  Woud"  (The  Three  Women  in 
the  Sacred  Wood).  It  is  hardly  by 
chance  that  this  first  story,  which 
gives  the  title  to  the  collection,  has  to 
do  with  a  resurrection.  That  the 
plots  of  these  sketches  are  laid  in  Hol- 
land's overseas  possessions  is  not  for- 
tuitous, either.  Louis  Couperus  has 
to  be  sure  done  the  same  before,  but 
Holland's  writers  are  manifestly  plan- 
ning to  show  that  their  country  con- 
sists of  a  vast  deal  more  than  what  is 
washed  by  the  Scheldt. 

Louis  Carbin  on  the  other  hand 
takes  us  back  to  Holland  proper  in  his 
new  novel  entitled  "De  Verlief  de 
Passagier"  (The  Amorous  Passen- 
ger), but  by  a  nationalist  route.  His 
work  is  a  collection  of  letters  of  travel 
which  had  been  sent  to  a  Dutch  East- 
Indian  journal.  It  rambles  and  philos- 
ophizes, apparently  to  the  displeasure 
of  the  Dutch,  but  let  Herman  Robbers 
have  his  way  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  include  it  in  a  complete  study  of  the 
novel  in  letter  form,  along  with  Rich- 
ardson's "Pamela"  and  "Clarissa", 
Goethe's  "The  Sufferings  of  Werther", 
and  many  other  works  aside  from 
those  written  in  French,  English,  Grer- 
man,  and  Russian. 

The  new  nations  are  determined 
that  their  literatures  shall  be  felt. 
The  old  ones  are  equally  determined 
that  they  shall  not  be  superannuated 
as  a  result  of  the  aggressive  diligence 
of  these  new  fellows.  Given  sufficient 
genius — ^and  a  whole  lot  of  talent — and 
students  of  comparative  literature  will 
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henceforth  have  to  box  the  compass 
where  they  formerly  confined  their  at- 
tention to  the  four  cardinal  points. 
ALLEN  WILSON  PORTERHELD 

France 

HERE  is  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight.  And  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  such  accidents  should  read 
"U.S.A.",  of  which  an  English  trans- 
lation will  certainly  be  published. 
This  short  and  lively  book  was  written 
by  Duchesse  de  Clermont-Tonnerre, 
after  a  visit  to  "these  United  States". 
It  gives  the  quick,  intelligent,  and  op- 
timistic reaction  of  a  French  mind  of 
today,  highly  cultivated  and  still 
strangely  spontaneous  and  new  before 
new  things. 

Is  the  book  accurate  because  it  is 
sympathetic?  Or  is  it  sjrmpathetic 
because  the  author  is  clearsighted  and 
unprejudiced,  and  an  unprejudiced 
view  of  America  must  carry  a  deep 
adhesion  and  a  sincere  love?  This 
traveler's  attitude  is  not  one  of  dis- 
trust nor  of  mockery,  and  on  the  other 
hand  she  is  not,  as  many  were  before, 
naively  astounded  by  numbers,  by  the 
size  of  buildings,  the  millions  of  pas- 
sengers in  the  subway,  and  such  facts. 
She  knows  that  neither  the  highest 
mountain  is  to  be  found  in  the  States, 
nor  the  tallest  building  erected  by 
man,  nor  the  longest  river,  nor  the 
largest  population,  nor  the  best  per- 
centage of  literacy,  nor  the  strongest 
army,  nor  the  oldest  monument,  nor 
the  youngest  constitution.  America's 
greatness  and  her  appeal  must  come 
from  something  else,  and  the  author 
detects  that  something  with  a  remark- 
able keenness  of  insight. 

She  goes  straight  to  the  spirit  which 
is  underlying  the  facts;  she  evokes 
the  deep-rooted  motive,  and  when  it  is 
possible,  the  soul  that  lives  under  the 


motive.  The  malevolent  say  that  the 
soul  is  absent  from  this  material 
wealth  and  agitation.  It  is  not  true. 
The  American  soul  is  only  hiding  and 
ill  formulated.  And  that  is  just  what 
good  foreign  observers  can  do :  reveal 
America  to  the  Americans,  who  are 
conscious  only  of  her  outward  physi- 
ognomy. It  is  a  rather  amusing  fact 
that  visitors  are  much  less  impressed 
than  Americans  themselves  by  the 
number  of  trains  that  daily  enter  and 
leave  Chicago,  by  the  total  amount  of 
tin  cans  opened  in  New  York  City  in 
the  last  ten  years,  and  the  like.  Visi- 
tors are  right.  If  you  want  to  give  a 
true  account  of  American  grandeur, 
don't  stop  at  figures;  they  are  mis- 
leading. "U.S.A."  mentions  five  mil- 
lion automobiles  in  this  country,  which 
was  true  two  years  ago.  Today  there 
are  ten  million — a  figure  that  will  seem 
poor  in  a  few  years.  The  "matter  of 
fact"  statement  loses  its  value,  while 
the  psychological  remarks  remain 
true. 

It  is  to  the  great  merit  of  Madame 
de  Clermont-Tonnerre  that  she  did  not 
even  dwell  upon  those  less  brutal  but 
just  as  commonplace  observations  con- 
cerning the  American  character.  The 
extraordinary  youthfulness,  generos- 
ity, courage  in  all  its  forms,  that 
Americans  are  always  ready  to  dis- 
play; their  understanding  of  nature 
untouched,  and  respect  for  it;  their 
supreme  adaptation  to  public  life 
("America  is  the  country  where  you 
are  always  in  public"),  their  stand- 
ardization of  moral  and  intellectual 
values,  their  sense  of  mutual  help  and 
of  collective  organization ;  their  readi- 
ness to  experiment  and  always  have 
action  precede  and  provoke  thought 
rather  than  follow  it — all  these  char- 
acteristics, which  are  obvious  to  the 
foreigner,  are  suggested  here  without 
being  insisted  upon. 
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Compared  to  Americans,  Europeans 
seem  highly  individualized,  capable  of 
quicker  generalization  and  of  less  con- 
crete realizations.  It  seems  that  in 
Europe,  theory  is  a  vast  realm  by  it- 
self, a  vivid  nebula  from  which  a  few 
accidental  fragments  condense  and 
materialize  into  action  and  practice; 
while  America  is  conceiving  just  that 
amount  of  theory  that  is  necessary  to 
coordinate  practice.  Madame  de  Cler- 
mont-Tonnerre  sees  all  that,  but  she  is 
not  satisfied  with  these  first-glance 
observations. 

In  her  thousand  recordings  of  the 
little  details  of  practical  life,  she  al- 
ways transcends  the  mere  mention  of 
facts.  Sometimes  it  looks  as  if  the 
fact  was  there  alone — ^but  if  you  read 
the  book  with  the  same  insight  that 
the  book  manifests  toward  its  subject, 
you  will  find  that  there  is  a  hidden 
conclusion,  a  veiled  opinion  in  the  very 
choice  of  instances,  in  the  abrupt  way 
of  passing  from  one  point  to  another. 
. . .  Nothing  is  more  typical  of  this 
than  the  pla3rful  way  she  tells  of 
American  movie  plots.  A  whole  in- 
dulgent criticism  of  the  American  at- 
titude toward  amusement  is  to  be 
found  there. 

We  know  of  a  French  writer  who 
encountered  some  friendly  opposition 
in  this  country  for  having  spoken  with 
an  excessive  optimism  and  enthusiasm 
of  Young  America  and  the  promises  . 
of  its  spiritual  resources.  We  feel,  in 
turn,  like  reproaching  Madame  de 
Clermont-Tonnerre  for  her  deliberate 
turning  into  good  of  every  feature  she 
gives  and  her  ignoring  of  the  dark 
spots  in  American  civilization.  (Walt 
Whitman  pointed  to  them,  fifty  years 
ago,  with  some  vigor,  in  his  "Demo- 
cratic Vistas"  which  read  as  if  they 
had  been  written  today.) 

When  our  author  says,  for  instance, 
that  in  America  "there  are  not,  as  in 


Europe,  people  devoured  by  the  rust 
of  boredom,  nor  people  dulled  by  the 
routine  of  a  work  that  nothing  inter- 
rupts"— we  feel  that  this  is  over- 
optimistic.  So  is  the  statement  that 
"the  25,000  daily  papers  in  the  States 
contain  nothing  but  neat  and  precise 
information  on  eversrthing  that  is  hap- 
pening on  the  globe".  One  of  the  most 
admirable  features  of  the  American 
character  is  that  it  welcomes  criticism 
and  receives  it  with  a  candid  eager- 
ness, ignored  by  some  European  pa- 
triots who  demand  only  unreserved 
praise  of  their  country.  Why,  then, 
this  eulogy  that  remains  silent  on 
every  fault? 

We  said  it  in  the  beginning  of  this 
note:  Madame  de  Clermont-Tonnerre 
loves  America,  and  love  is  likely  to  be 
partial.  Still,  this  book  is  a  wonder- 
ful document  of  comprehensive  travel- 
ing. It  contains  not  one  dead  page, 
not  one  prejudiced  or  second-hand 
opinion.  Our  wish — a  wish  we  formu- 
late most  rarely  after  finishing  a  book 
—is  that  "U.S.A."  had  300  pages  in- 
stead of  150. 

PIERRE  DE  LANUX 

Germany 

THE  cry  engraved  on  the  flaming 
red  banners  under  which  the  Ger- 
man Republic  was  bom  on  November 
9,  1918— "Peace,  Freedom,  Bread  I"— 
was  a  cry  that  resounded  with  terrible 
vehemence  from  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many's young  writers.  The  cessation 
of  war  let  loose  a  multitude  of  mental 
and  spiritual  energies,  intensified  in 
Germany's  case  by  the  well-known 
spiritualizing  effects  of  defeat.  In 
spite  of  the  catastrophic  prices  of 
paper  and  printing,  new  magazines^ 
new  books,  new  pamphlets  flooded  from 
the  presses,  new  dramas  and  such  as  the 
managers  had  not  dared  to  produce, 
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enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  abolition  of 
the  censorship.  In  time  the  first 
flood  tide  began  to  ebb  and  the  current 
to  flow  more  soberly.  Since  the  or- 
ganizing talent  in  Germany  had  con- 
centrated itself  principally  in  the  cir- 
cles which  the  war  had  discredited  and 
thrown  from  power,  the  dreamers  and 
idealists  upon  whom  the  Republic 
rested,  naturally  fell  largely  a  prey  to 
profiteers  of  every  kind. 

In  serious  literature,  the  most  prom- 
inent note  is  revolt  in  every  form  and 
against  every  form.  This  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  Germany's  vital  and  ad- 
mirable drama.  There  is  the  very 
popular  theme  of  the  insurrection  of 
the  children  of  this  generation,  the 
sons  of  sword  and  flame,  against  the 
fathers  of  the  last  generation,  whose 
comfortable,  prosperous,  blatantly 
purse-proud  view  of  life  paved  the 
way  for  the  horror — so  say  the  sons. 
Walter  Hasenclever,  who  is  now  bring- 
ing out  a  fine  little  literary  magazine 
called  ''Menschen"  (Mankind),  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this 
group.  His  drama  "Der  Sohn"  (The 
Son)  is  the  tragedy  of  a  youth  who, 
driven  to  desperation  by  parental 
sternness,  is  saved  from  parricide  only 
by  his  father's  timely  apoplectic 
stroke.  One  may  say  that  parricide 
has  replaced  adultery  as  the  favorite 
among  the  seven  deadly  sins  for  dra- 
matic treatment.  Komgold's  "Ver- 
fiihrung"  (Seduction)  and  Reinhard 
Sorge's  "Bettler"  (The  Beggar)  em- 
body similar  ideas,  also  the  simple, 
strong  drama  "Predigt  in  Littauen" 
(A  Sermon  in  Lithuania)  by  Rolf 
Lauckner.  In  "Dies  Irae"  by  Anton 
Wildgans,  a  writer  of  deeply  poetic 
dramas  and  beautiful  lyrics  of  the 
Richard  Dehmel  school,  the  son  is  bat- 
tered to  pieces  between  the  conflicting 
projects  of  his  father  and  his  mother 
for  his  future.    This  author  has  been 


influenced  here  by  Ibsen  and  the  tragic 
married-life  pictures  of  Strindberg. 

The  pacifistic  writers,  those  whose 
revolt  is  against  force  in  any  form, 
constitute  another  large  body  among 
the  younger  men.  Reinhard  Goering 
has  practically  given  up  writing  to  be- 
come a  futuristic  painter  of  the  most 
extreme  school.  He  is  a  great  loss  to 
literature,  but  perhaps  only  tempo- 
rarily. His  powerful  play,  "Die  See- 
schlacht"  (The  Fight  at  Sea),  really  a 
dramatic  poem,  has  for  its  only  scene 
the  turret  of  a  battleship  before  and 
during  a  battle.  The  little  group  of 
sailors  who  are  the  only  characters, 
scarcely  change  their  positions  during 
the  whole  play. 

Ren6  Schickele,  a  native  of  Elsass, 
wrote  a  little  masterpiece  of  a  drama 
revealing  the  torn  and  divided  soul  of 
his  native  country,  "Hans  im  Schna- 
kenloch"  (Hans  in  the  Wasps'  Nest), 
which  was  produced  during  the  war — 
a  fine  act  of  intellectual  tolerance  on 
the  part  of  the  old  regime.  Since  the 
Revolution  Schickele  has  written  a 
number  of  books  in  his  fiery,  nervous 
style — stories  such  as  "Die  MSdchen", 
"Meine  Freundin  Lo",  and  essays, 
"Schreie  auf  dem  Boulevard".  The 
strain  of  French  blood  in  him  gives 
movement  and  color  to  his  use  of  Ger- 
man. 

Hasenclever's  wartime  dramatic 
poem — it  was  called  "The  Saviour" 
and  showed  the  prophet-poet  strug- 
gling against  the  blind  forces  of  power 
and  statecraft — was  produced  soon 
after  the  Revolution  in  a  little  theatre 
without  scenery.  The  other  half  of 
the  evening  was  filled  with  a  savagely 
brilliant  little  satire  on  revolutionary 
profiteers  and  opportunist  republicans. 
At  this  time  Hasenclever  was  known 
as  the  "political  poet".  But  this  satire 
was  significant  of  his  new  trend.  He 
had  discovered  that  politics  and  poetry 
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are  inimical  and  will  not  blend.  In  his 
new  work  he  is  devoting  himself  once 
more  to  the  purely  creative. 

As  a  necessary  balance-wheel  to  the 
wild  republican  poets  stands  the  figure 
of  Walter  von  Molo,  cool,  proud,  digni- 
fied, a  Prussian  to  the  core,  although 
Austrian  by  birth;  he  concentrates 
his  really  great  talents  on  the  glories 
of  the  past.  A  romance  founded  on 
the  life  of  Schiller  was  followed  by  one 
on  the  life  of  Queen  Louise,  whom  the 
Germans  love  for  her  diplomatic  or 
rather  feminine  victory  over  Napo- 
leon. A  really  fine  piece  of  work,  psy- 
chological to  a  degree,  staccato,  filled 
with  the  stress  of  the  period,  is  his 
"Fridericus  Rex",  an  historical  ro- 
mance of  Frederick  the  Great. 

Another  of  the  youngest  and  most 
sensationalx  geniuses  is  Kasimir  Ed- 


schmid,  whom  everybody  reads  and 
few  can  understand.  His  romance 
''Die  Achaten  Kugeln"  (The  Agate 
Balls),  with  a  heroine  named  Daisy 
and  a  certain  torrential  Americanism 
as  the  Germans  picture  Americanism 
— all  hurry  and  splendor — ,  was  the 
sensation  of  the  last  book  season.  He 
has  just  published  "Die  Ftirstin"  (The 
Princess) ,  a  volume  of  strange,  exotic 
short  stories.  The  style,  though  rich 
and  crowded,  is  not  so  difficult  and  ex- 
pressionistic  as  in  his  earlier  book. 
This  is  the  closing  passage  of  "The 
Adventurous  Night". 

This  was  the  white,  adventurous  night,  fuU 
of  Appearances  that  strode  as  between  magical 
mild  icebergs,  which  we,  stlU  more  ghostly, 
beat  underfoot  with  the  cavalry  drums  until  at 
last,  sweet  morning,  silvery-red,  recoUed  from 
our  bent  brows  and  set  us  free. 

ETHEL  TALBOT  SCHEFFAUER 


NEW  ROSES 
By  Carolyn  Hall 

JUNE  will  come  back  again, 
Rose-blown  and  bird-sung, 
June  will  come  back  again 
With  all  its  largess  flung 
On  arbor  lattices 
And  into  orchard  trees. 

Death  has  no  place  in  June, 
Mixed  in  with  roses, — 
Quick  incongruity 
Which  life  imposes. 


June  will  come  back  again 
To  touch  with  petaled  fingers 
The  heart  that  it  has  burdened. 
And  while  your  heartbreak  lingers,- 
With  new  roses  to  attain, 
June  will  come  back  again. 
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Not  long  ago  we 
\  made  a  literary  pilgrim- 
1  age  to  Philadelphia; 
I  it's  like  a  visit  to  some 
quiet  glade  of  Elysium 
after  New  York.  Wo 
I  like  it£  little  street  of 
I  clubs,  straggling 
quaintly  through  the 
centre  of  the  town,  as  if 
a  small  piece  of  old  England  had  been 
deposited  there.  We  were  sorry  not  to 
see  A.  Edward  Newton  and  George 
Horace  Lorimer;  but  we  are  some  day 
going  to  Philadelphia  again.  Arthur 
McKeogh,  the  gentleman  who  puts  the 
pictures  into  the  SatEvePost,  showed 
us  the  luxurious  course  a  manuscript 
takes  when  you  send  it  to  that  pluto- 
cratic publication.  First  it  happens  in 
on  the  lesser,  or  shall  we  call  them  lay 
readers?  Believe  me,  even  their  of- 
fices seem  hushed  by  reason  of  the 
thickness  of  the  carpets.  Then,  if  it 
is  a  lucky  little  manuscript,  it  wanders 
down  a  hallway,  on  and  on  through  of- 
fices of  growing  splendor,  until  finally, 
if  it  is  a  particularly  lucky  little  manu- 
script, it  arrests  before  an  imposing 
painting  of  the  Grand  Canyon  which 
luminously  fills  an  entire  wall  in  Mr, 
Lorimer'a  office.  Last  of  all  it  goes 
back  to  Mr.  McKeogh,  who  finds  some- 
one to  do  the  illustrations. 

We  saw  Sidney  Williams,  the  distin- 
guished literary  editor  of  the  "North 
American  Review".  We  visited  the 
home  of  the  "Betty  Wales"  books, 
those  books  which  Mr.  Shoemaker, 
with  the  cooperation  of  a  dressmaking 
firm  in  New  York,  has  succeeded  in 
making  a  more  than  interesting  ex- 
periment in  practical  publishing.    Dr. 


Oberholtzer  told  us  just  why  he  cen- 
sors moving  pictures — and  how;  Ar- 
thur Crabb,  who  writes  good  mystery 
stories,  proved  an  easy  comfortable 
person  with  no  appearance  of  ghoul- 
ishness  at  all;  and  as  for  George 
Gibbs,  whose  gay  stories  are  filled 
with  romance  and  the  snick-snack  of 
spurs,  we  found  him  for  all  the  world 
like  a  quiet  Quaker  gentleman.  He 
didn't  tell  us  (because  we  discussed 
prohibition)  but  someone  else  did,  that 
he  is  now  writing  a  serious  psycho- 
logical story  of  a  young  American  boy. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  more  searching  piece 
of  work  than  any  by  Booth  Tarking- 
ton.  Isn't  it  funny,  that  since  "Main 
Street"  was  a  success,  all  our  popular 
authors  are  writing  serious  fiction? 
In  this  case,  that  isn't  fair — cause 
why?  The  novel  was  started  before 
all  the  so-called  realism  deluged  us. 


The  following  poems  seem  to  us  the 
best  in  the  March  magazines:  "All 
Souls'  Night"  by  William  Butler  Yeats 
in  "The  New  Republic",  "A  House", 
by  Ford  Madox  Hueffer  in  "Poetry", 
"Ice  Age"  by  Genevieve  Taggard  in 
"The  Measure",  "Unknown  Country" 
by  Harold  Monro  in  "The  Dial",  "An 
Old  Man  Sees  Himself"  by  Conrad 
Aiken  in  "The  Dial",  "Jailbirds"  by 
Carl  Sandburg  in  "The  New  Repub- 
lic", "A  Somerset  Farmer"  by  Mar- 
guerite Wilkinson  in  "The  North 
American  Review",  "The  Crows"  by 
Joseph  Campbell  in  "The  Freeman", 
"Tribute"  by  Aline  Kilmer  in  "Scrib- 
ner's",  a  sonnet  by  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay  in  "The  Century",  and  "The 
Delta"  by  William  Alexander  Percy  in 
"The  North  American  Review". 
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George  H.  Mifflin,  the  president  of 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  died  on 
April  fifth.  He  was  one  of  the  great 
American  publishers,  a  firm  supporter 
of  the  best  traditions  of  booklovers. 
The  Boston  "Transcript"  said  of  him:" 

In  hl8  relationship  with  authors,  Mr.  Mifflin's 
responsiye  personality  and  cordial,  whole- 
hearted manner  won  for  him  true  and  lasting 
friends,  while  his  consideration  and  scrupulous 
Justice  in  aU  financial  dealings  called  forth 
their  esteem  and  appreciation.  He  was  a 
genial  and  delightful  host,  and  his  homes  at 
Andover,  Nahant,  and  also  in  Boston  were 
centres  of  generous  hospitality.  If  his  untir- 
ing devotion  to  his  task  of  building  up  a  great 
publishing  house  prevented  him  from  partici- 
pating in  outside  interests,  or  figuring  in  pul>- 
lic  offices,  it  did  not  lessen  his  patriotism  and 
public  spirit,  or  keep  him  from  the  exercise  of 
unfailing  friendship  and  from  countless  kindly 
benefactions  which  are  remembered  in  many 
grateful  hearts.  He  came  of  a  distinguished 
ancestry,  and  steadfastly  upheld  the  traditions 
of  his  race.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  abso- 
lute business  integrity,  adhering  to  the  highest 
ideals  in  his  work,  and  in  the  standard  that  he 
set  for  his  associates ;  truly  exemplifying  the 
motto  of  his  house,  reprinted  upon  every  title- 
page,  "Tout  bien  ou  rien." 


An  Englishwoman  was  talking  of 
our  American  women  writers.  She 
spoke  the  usual  names  one  hears,  and 
then,  with  particular  warmth,  men- 
tioned Grace  King.  Your  Gossip  was 
puzzled.  We  ask  forgiveness;  for 
since  then  we  have  read  one  of  Miss 
King's  delightful  stories  of  the  south, 
and  have  glanced  over  her  new  "Creole 
Families  of  New  Orleans".  She  is, 
southerners  tell  us,  one  of  the  quaint- 
est and  most  charming  literary  figures 
of  the  country.  She  knew  the  luxury 
of  life  in  the  south  before  the  Civil 
War,  then,  during  the  fighting,  lived 
on  a  sugar  plantation  in  lower  Louisi- 
ana. Her  first  efforts  to  write  came  as 
a  result  of  talks  with  visitors  from  the 
north,  who,  she  felt,  misunderstood 
the  spirit  of  her  people.  Her  first 
story  appeared  in  the  new  "Princeton 
Review"  in  1887.    Apparently  her  fa- 


ther's house  was  one  of  the  most  hos- 
pitable and  picturesque  homes  in  old 
New  Orleans.  Charles  Dudley  Warner 
was  entertained  there,  Hamilton  Ma- 
bie,  Eugene  Field,  Hopkinson  Smith, 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Joaquin  Mil- 
ler, and  the  like.  Of  a  period  that  sug- 
gests gentleness  and  grace,  and  of  New 
Orleans,  with  its  atmosphere  of  French 
custom  and  inheritance.  Miss  King  be- 
comes real  indeed,  and  not  only  real  as 
a  person  but  distinctly  worth  reading. 


Alabama  apparently  has  a  true  ap- 
preciation of  its  heroes.  Agnes  Ware 
Bishop  describes  a  recent  happy  home- 
coming : 

Henry  Walthal,  the  emotional  actor  and  hero 
of  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation",  was  horn  and 
raised  in  Alabama.  During  the  month  of  April 
he  visited  the  haunts  of  his  boyhood  and  re- 
newed old  friendships,  while  at  the  same  time 
acting  in  the  spoken  drama.  The  Selma 
Writers'  Club  entertained  him — but  what  he 
perhaps  enjoyed  most  was  an  old-fashioned 
Fishing  Party  and  Pish  Fry.  Mr.  Walthal 
then  played  in  Demopolis,  the  veriest  little  gem 
of  a  place,  where  he  had  spent  much  of  his 
boyhood.  Demopolis  was  settled  by  officers  of 
Napoleon's  army  and  members  of  the  nobility 
exiled  from  France.  The  county  is  caUed 
Marengo  and  still  retains  much  of  the  charm 
of  its  aristocratic  lineage. 

When  we  become  famous  we're  go- 
ing back  to  Vermont  and  demand  pan- 
cakes with  maple  syrup. 


Russell  E.  Smith  sends  us  word  of 
Indianapolis's  projection  into  the 
Shakespeare  controversy. 

Another  Indianian  has  come  to  light  with  a 
bid  for  fame — one  who.  If  aU  prophecies  of 
Dreiser  and  other  authorities  come  true,  wiU 
some  day  be  haled  as  a  pioneer  in  literary  re- 
search. He  is  John  Maxwell,  of  the  Indian- 
apolis "Star",  a  well-known  local  newspaper 
man. 

Mr.  Maxwell  has  spent  years  In  research  and 
has  evolved  a  work  on  Shakespeare  that  has 
astonished  the  few  who  have  read  it,  and  may 

astound  the  world  at  some — it  Is  to  be  hoped 

not  distant  day. 

Maxwell  does  not  pose  as  a  Shakespearian 
scholar  of  high  degree ;   he  has  no  wish  to  de- 
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tract  from  Shakespeare's  fame  and  no  desire 
to  transfer  the  glory  of  the  great  literary 
achievement  to  any  contemporary  of  the  bard 
of  Avon  unless  investigation  Justifies  it.  Mr. 
Maxwell  has  a  fancy  for  delving  into  puzzling 
problems,  however,  and  the  Shakespeare  prob- 
lem attracted  him.  So  he  took  up  the  study  of 
the  subject  and  for  ten  years  pursued  it, 
spending  during  that  time  many  months  in 
Washington  in  research  work  in  the  Congres- 
sional Library.  He  did  not  follow  in  the  well- 
trodden  paths  of  those  who  confer  the  author- 
ship on  Francis  Bacon,  nor  did  he  accept  the 
syndicate  theory,  but  struck  out  on  a  new  lead 
for  himself.  The  conclusion  to  which  he  has 
come  is,  that  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  one  of  the 
ablest  statesmen  of  his  time,  wrote  the  plays. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  assembled 
many  facts  and  arguments  that  are  at  least  im- 
pressive and  plausible  and  go  far  to  support 
his  theory,  whether  they  be  accepted  as  proofs 
or  not.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  he  de- 
pends on  no  ciphers  or  cryptograms. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  manuscript,  which 
now  contains  material  equal  to  two  thick  vol- 
umes, find  it  fascinating.  Theodore  Dreiser 
says  of  it:  **I  know  something  about  most  of 
the  books  on  the  question.  John  Maxwell  has 
solved  the  problem  as  near  as  it  can  be  solved. 
All  roads  lead  to  one  man  and  he  shows  the 
man.  It  is  a  master  work,  as  fascinating  as  a 
dime  novel  and  as  dignified  and  forceful  and 
moving  as  great  writing  can  be.  I  am  all 
worked  up  about  it.  I  count  it  a  privilege  to 
have  been  allowed  to  read  it  and  recommend 
It" 

Charles  Kettleborough,  director  of  the  legis- 
lative reference  bureau  of  the  state  of  Indiana, 
a  scholarly  man,  says  he  has  read  the  manu- 
script three  times.  He  is  greatly  impressed  by 
the  character  of  the  work  and  considers  it  of 
suflAcient  merit  to  challenge  the  thoughtful  at- 
tention of  Shakespearian  scholars.  He  declares 
the  Cecil  theory  is  more  attractive  and  con- 
vincing than  the  Bacon  theory.  It  will  cer- 
tainly provoke  discussion  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely, 
he  thinks,  that  it  will  precipitate  and  promote 
a  scientific  investigation  of  the  whole  question. 
"As  an  example  of  a  careful,  orderly,  and  well 
written  thesis,"  Mr.  Kettleborough  concludes, 
'*the  work  has  my  unqualified  approval." 

So !  Will  they  one  day,  we  wonder, 
be  spending  years  figuring  out  just 
who  wrote  the  Gossip  Shop? 


John  Fox,  Jr.,  leading  a  procession 
of  imitators,  has  given  the  public  a 
type  of  character  that  he  knew  and 
loved.  He  studied  the  mountains  and 
their  people  and  through  his  pen  many 
traits  peculiar  to  them  were  verified 


and  given  emphasis.  The  primitive 
Kentuckian  quarantined  by  geology, 
remote  from  towns,  unbelievingly  ig- 
norant, speaking  Shakespearian  Eng- 
lish and  singing  his  early  English  bal- 
lads, seemed  to  embody  the  best  swash- 
buckler tradition  of  romance  that  has 
held  the  public  sympathy  for  years. 

John  Fox  did  much  for  the  public 
but  more  for  the  mountaineer.  He 
ultimately  brought  him  education, 
the  refined  cultured  teacher,  better 
roads  and  easier  intercommunication. 
Though  perhaps  not  so  romantic,  the 
type  today  shows  the  evolution  of  bet- 
ter citizens,  just  as  good  for  fictional 
purpose,  with  a  growing  taste  for 
peace.  Feuds,  ambush  shooting,  ven- 
dettas are  vanishing,  vote  selling  and 
jury  bribing — unhappily  not  confined 
to  mountain  or  plain — are  being  les- 
sened, while  that  loyalty  to  traditions 
of  hospitality  still  shelters  the 
stranger  within  the  gates. 

It  is  from  this  modern  type  that 
Annie  Fellows  Johnston  is  taking  the 
characters  for  the  story  she  is  now 
writing,  "The  Mountain  Mail".  She 
visits  the  scenes,  makes  friends — ^here 
as  elsewhere — ,  and  studies  the  moun- 
tain nature  at  first  hand. 


Your  Gossip  was  talking  to  a 
gentle  lady  who  lives  on  Washing- 
ton Square,  pours  tea  in  a  manner 
inimitably  regal,  and,  while  sitting 
in  front  of  mignonette  and  dream- 
ing of  a  past  generation,  yet  keeps 
avidly  in  touch  with  the  new.  "I 
can  remember",  she  told  us,  "the 
days  of  Edith  Wharton's  *Age  of  Inno- 
cence' almost  too  well.  How  foolish  we 
were!  What  a  good  time  we  might 
have  had,  if  we  hadn't  been  bound 
down  and  around  by  antimacassar 
rules  and  tidy  little  moral  principles. 
Why  was  it  that  I  spent  most  of  the 
best  years  of  my  life  digging  for  ma- 
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terial  in  the  British  Museum,  when  I 
should  have  been  skating  unchap- 
eroned,  'expressing  myselT.  And  then, 
there  are  those  of  my  generation  who 
would  have  you  think  that  they  de- 
plore the  vanished  days  of  Victorian- 
ism.  Don't  let  them  fool  you — ^they're 
jealous !" 


Earl  E.  Fisk  writes  us  from  Green 
Bay,  Wisconsin,  that  the  enrolment  of 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  offers  what  is 
probably  the  most  diverse  list  of  stu- 
dents known : 

I  wonder  If  "Gossip  Shop"  would  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  prisoners  at  the  State 
Prison,  convent  sisters,  farmers,  business  men, 
club  women,  teachers  and  graduate  students  in 
various  universities,  are  numbered  among  the 
persons  In  many  walks  of  life  who  make  up  the 
list  of  1,100  students  now  enroUed  in  the  33 
correspondence  courses  offered  by  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
English  Language  and  Literature.  This  is 
probably  the  embryo  of  more  *'Main  Street 
literati". 

Exactly  114  foreign  students,  including  Id 
women  and  representing  22  countries,  are 
among  the  7,004  students  at  the  University 
this  year.  China  leads  with  86  students ;  Nor- 
way has  18 ;  the  Philippine  Islands,  17 ;  Can- 
ada, 7 ;  France  and  Japan,  0  each ;  Brazil, 
Hawaii,  and  South  Africa,  3  each ;  Chile,  Eng- 
land, India,  and  Porto  Rico,  2  each ;  and  Ar- 
gentina, Colombia,  Iceland,  Mexico,  New  Zea- 
land, Nova  Scotia,  Peru,  Portugal,  and  Sweden, 
1  each. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  get  them  to- 
gether in  the  same  classroom? 


The  other  day,  Martyn  Johnson,  trim 
and  suave,  as  probably  befits  any 
former  editor  of  "The  Dial",  came  in  to 
tell  us  that  he  had  definitely  given  his 
destinies  to  the  motion  pictures.  He 
has  started  in  with  rather  a  novel  pro- 
cedure for  an  author.  Believing  that 
the  peculiar  technique  of  motion  pic- 
tures demands  understanding  of  the 
rudiments,  he  has,  for  the  nonce,  be- 
comes a  movie  actor.  He  calls  himself 
Michael   Dark,   we  believe,   and  will 


have  an  important  role  in  the  screen 
version  of  Donn  Byrne's  "The  Foolish 
Matrons",  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
dramatizations  of  a  book  ever  pro- 
duced. 

This  leads  us  to  a  discussion.  "The 
Literary  Review"  of  the  New  York 
"Evening  Post"  published  an  editorial 
on  the  motion  picture  in  which  it  la- 
mented the  lack  of  an  Ariel  touch  on 
the  screen,  and  deplored  the  present- 
day  prevalence  of  rough  Caliban.  This 
was  a  pretty  fancy;  but  Fritz  Tidden 
in  "The  Moving  Picture  World"  pro- 
ceeded to  rap  the  gentleman  who  wrote 
said  editorial  because,  said  Mr.  Tid- 
den, one  should  not  write  of  the  mo- 
tion pictures  unless  one  knows  some- 
thing about  them.  Then  Mr.  Tidden 
paid  us  a  delicate  compliment  because, 
said  he,  we  employ  those  who  know,  to 
write  of  the  movies.  Thanks — ^but 
now  we  proceed  to  write  of  them  our- 
selves— ^and  we,  like  the  "Post"  critic, 
are  rank  outsiders.  However,  we 
humbly  feel  that  within  the  past 
months  motion  pictures  have  made  a 
great  advance.  As  a  rule,  there  are 
more  truly  artistic  pictures  on  Broad- 
way than  there  are  plays  of  the  same 
character.  After  all,  we  have  never 
seen  a  dramatization  on  the  stage  of 
a  novel  that  did  not  disappoint  the 
readers  of  that  novel.  Why  should  the 
motion  pictures  do  so  very  much  bet- 
ter, even  with  a  more  plastic  medium? 

Take  "Sentimental  Tommy"  as  a 
film,  for  example.  We  found  it  quaint, 
well  acted,  and  thoroughly  enjoyable; 
but  the  young  gentleman  who  went 
with  us  to  the  performance  was  ex- 
tremely bored.  And  there  must  be 
movies  for  that  young  gentleman. 
"Dream  Street",  D.  W.  Griffith's  pic- 
ture  founded  on  two  of  the  Thomas 
Burke  "Limehouse  Nights",  is  far  be- 
low the  Griffith  average,  though  there 
are  moments  of  great  photographic 
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beauty.  "The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse",  however,  is  so  much  bet- 
ter a  moving  picture  than  it  was  a 
novel,  that  we  are  led  to  believe  what 
we  have  always  secretly  felt,  that 
Blasco  Ibdnez  is  really  a  moving  pic- 
ture scenario  writer  and  not  a  novelist 
at  all.  It  is  an  intensely  dramatic 
piece  of  work.  The  mobs  are  some- 
what placid — it  takes  a  Griffith  to  give 
life  to  crowds.  But  the  picture,  as  a 
whole,  is  good  entertainment,  and  I 
don't  see  why  anyone  should  quarrel 
over  it.  With  the  really  astounding 
German  films  running  in  on  us,  we 
should  make  even  further  progress; 
for  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be 
outdone  by  our  late  enemies,  surely! 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentle  critic  of 
the  "Post"  is  a  little  behind  the  times 
in  his  vituperation.  The  moving  pic- 
tures are  awake  to  the  artistic,  and 
they  are  rapidly  improving. 


The  postwar  John  Masefield  is  a  dif- 
ferent man,  and  a  different  poet,  from 
the  Masefield  who  wrote  "August 
1914",  "Gallipoli",  and  "The  Old  Front 
Line".  He  seems  to  have  turned  from 
depression  and  the  sea  to  vivid  motion 
and  color.  "Reynard  the  Fox"  swings 
with  vigor  and  the  whiff  of  dust  from 
the  hoofs  of  the  hunt ;  "Right  Royal" 
is  a  rattling  good  yarn;  and  his  new 
book,  they  tell  us,  is  a  legend  of  Old 
King  Cole,  that  jolly  gentleman  who 
once  decorated  the  now  defunct  Knick- 
erbocker Bar.  For  Your  Gossip, 
though,  Masefield  the  man  will  always 
mean  the  war  and  the  sea.  It  was  in 
Liverpool  early  in  1918.  There  was 
only  a  handful  of  passengers,  mostly 
the  military,  on  a  ship  returning  to 
New  York  City.  We  were  adrift  in 
the  saloon  waiting  for  tea,  and  won- 
dering how  the  voyage  could  possibly 
prove  anything  but  interminable,  when 
a  tall,  thin,  deep-eyed  man  sat  next  us. 


We  had  met  him  once  before.  It  was 
Masefield.  From  then  on,  the  voyage 
was  a  privilege.  Most  of  it  was  spent, 
with  steamer  chairs  lashed  to  the 
deck,  listening  to  his  stories  of  the 
front  line  from  which  he  had  just 
come.  He  had  ruined  his  health  by  ef- 
forts at  gaining  information  on  the 
Somme  front.  He  was  tired,  and  some- 
what depressed ;  but  even  in  such  evil 
times  as  those  days  were,  when  the  war 
looked  its  blackest,  there  was  a  fine 
spirituality  about  him.  Going  out  of 
the  harbor  at  Liverpool,  he  showed  us 
the  funny  old  grey  ship  on  which  he 
was  trained  as  a  midshipman.  Then, 
one  night,  we  wandered  from  our 
chairs  to  the  prow.  It  was  calmer  than 
usual.  We  stood  watching  the  white 
curl  below  us  for  over  an  hour.  Then, 
suddenly,  we  realized  that  for  the  first 
time  during  our  entire  trip  we  were 
talking  of  something  other  than  the 
war — poetry.  It  was  the  first  time 
either  of  us  had  thought  of  Shelley,  of 
Herrick,  of  Keats — ^f or  over  a  year. 


THE  LITERARY  PALATE 

Harrowing   adyentiires    on    an    island   full    of 
savages, 
Thrilling  tales  of  super-crooks  that  terrorize 
the  land, 
Epics  of  a  world  aflame  and  war  and  all  its 
ravages, 
Sleuths  that  foil  the  cunning  of  a  counter- 
feiters' band — 

Plutocratic  pirates  and  their  henchmen  of  the 
underworld. 
Foreign    agents,    woman    spies,    with    whom 
they  work  in  league, 
Mystic  lore  of  China,  that  intoxicating  wonder- 
world. 
Wily    machinations    of   the    masters    of    in- 
trigue— 

Narratives  that  gripped  us  with  their  powerful 
virility. . . . 
Ah,  those  happy  hours  adolescence  used  to 
share  I 
But  those  boyhood  joys  are  gone  and  in  our 
crabbed  senility 
Sex   and   psychic   fiction   form    the   literary 
fare. 

—-Max  Lief 
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The  day  after  the  premiere  of  "Clair 
de  Lune" — the  paste  jewel  wrought  by 
Michael  Stranjre  and  bo  exquisitely  set 
with  John  and  Ethel  Banymore  as 
part  of  the  gold — the  newspapers 
broke  out  in  a  rash  of  reprints  from 
the  social  register  to  indicate  how 
many  of  the  best  people  had  attended 
what  they  persisted  in  calling  "dear 
Blawnche's  curious  play".  Michael 
Strange,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  John 
Barrymore,  was  Blanche  Oelrichs  be- 
fore she  was  Mrs.  Leonard  Thomas. 
So  society  was  out  in  force  to  witness 
her  d4but  as  a  playwright. 

Of  course  the  Barrymore  clan  was 
present  in  a  solid  phalanx — with  John 
Drew  and  Louise  Drew  looking  a  trifle 
perplexed  and  Lionel  Barrymore's 
gentle  countenance  tacitly  imploring 
everyone  not  to  mention  "Macbeth"  to 
him.  Since  John  is  also  a  movie  actor, 
the  Gish  girls  attended  ceremoniously 
and  Conway  Tearle  kept  a  sardonic  eye 
on  the  proceedings.  Then  as  eleven 
o'clock  passed  and  the  play  ran  on  and 
on,  the  already  suffocating  audience 
was  miraculously  augmented  by  play- 
ers along  Broadway  who  had  rushed 
through  their  performances,  foregone 
the  pleasure  of  curtain  calls,  and 
dashed  to  the  Empire  without  even 
pausing  to  take  oft  their  makeup. 

Mrs.  Lydig  Hoyt,  looking  lovelier 
far  than  you  would  think  possible  from 
the  portrait  of  her  which  Sargent  has 
juat  finished,  flaunted  a  aecond-row 
seat  and  beside  her  sat  Neysa  McMein, 
who  is  fairer  to  behold  than  any  head 
she  ever  drew  herself.  This  moat  suc- 
cessful of  the  women  artists  in  Amer- 
ica, who  is  always  referred  to  in  the 
Illinois  papers  aa  "Quincy's  talented 
daughter",  is  a  flrst-night  hound.  It 
is  hard  to  understand  when  she  finds 
time  to  do  one  out  of  every  two  maga- 
zine covers  on  the  nearest  news  stand. 
She  must  be  a  syndicate.    Back  of  her 


Edna  Ferber  could  be  descried,  at- 
tended by  Arthur  H.  Samuels,  the 
composer.  Clare  Sheridan,  who  be- 
came  famous  as  sculptress-in-chief  at 
the  Moscow  Court  and  is  now  tossing 
off  heads  of  our  own  haute  noblesse, 
surveyed  the  proceedings  from  a  box. 
After  these  notables  had  all  been  in- 
spected, the  audience  gave  a  fleeting 
attention  to  the  play  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  trample  it  under  foot.  Why, 
they  asked,  had  Barrymore  done  it  at 
all?  The  wag  of  wags  put  it  in  a  nut- 
shell.   He  said:   "For  love  of  Mike." 


Your  Gossip  has  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Dr.  Einstein.  And  is  consumed  with 
pride  at  the  thought  of  having  under- 
stood every  word  of  the  Professor's 
discourse.  We  must,  however,  in  jus- 
tice to  ourselves  confess  that  the  scien- 
tist had  made  no  reference  whatever 
to  relativity.  He  had,  in  fact,  been 
explaining  the  reason  for  his  visit  to 
America:  his  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Jewish  university  in  Pal- 
estine. We  were  much  taken  with  Dr. 
Einstein's  gentle  manner,  free  from 
any  suggestion  of  pose  or  pompous- 
ness;  and  with  his  radiant  gratitude 
for  the  goodwill  which  America  has 
extended  to  him. 
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Making  a  play  out  of  the  book 
"Main  Street"  must  have  been  one  of 
the  grandest  larks  in  which  a  group 
of  authors  ever  indulged.  Harriet 
Ford  was  telling  us  about  it  only  the 
other  day<  She  had  just  returned 
from  Atlantic  City  where  she  had  been 
doctoring  a  play  and  was  just  going 
somewhere  else  to  doctor  another  one. 
She  wore  an  orange  hat  (we  are  par- 
tial to  orange)  and  a  sable  stole  (we 


Harvey  O'BliigiHi 

think  it  was  sable,  and  in  future  we 
are  going  to  have  all  such  details  filled 
in  by  our  fashion  editor).  It  seems 
that  when  Harvey  O'Higgins  (who  is 
now  on  the  movie  coast)  and  Miss 
Ford  sat  considering  the  play,  they 
thought,  "How  nice  it  would  be  to 
have  Mr.  Lewis  up  on  the  farm."  So 
th^  got  him.  They  took  him  off  into 
the  country  and  set  him  down  in  Mr. 
O'Higgins's  studio,  where  he  squatted 
on  the  floor  playing  with  a  fencing 
foil  while  the  two  collaborators  wrote 
the  play.  Whenever  a  character  would 
do  something  that  just  couldn't  have 
happened  in  Gopher  Prairie,  Mr. 
Lewis  would  arise  to  his  highest  and 
pluck  out  the  offending  line.  The 
three  worked  at  top  speed  and  highest 


pressure,  all  day  and  all  evenins. 
Only  one  disagreement,  Miss  Ford  will 
tell  you — and  that  a  small  one.  This 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Lewis's  flaming  hair, 
too.  "He  was  unbelievably  nice,"  Miss 
Ford  told  ua.  "If  we  wanted  some 
material  for  a  speech,  he'd  get  up  and 
give  us  a  long  lingo.  He  seemed  par- 
ticularly fond  of  Dr.  Kennicott,  and 
he  would  talk  the  Doctor  for  hours. 
He  seemed  saturated  with  him.  Some- 
times there  would  be  only  one  good 
line  in  fifteen  minutes'  talk;  but  that 
was  a  gemt  After  he  waa  through, 
he'd  look  at  us — and  sense  what  was 
on  our  faces.  If  he  didn't  see  the 
right  look,  he'd  take  his  foil,  sit  down 
and  just  say  solemnly,  'Canned'.  It 
was  great  fun.  Yes,  there  will  be  a 
corner  of  'Main  Street'  represented, 
and  you're  going  to  like  Carol.  Yoa 
can  say,  too,  that  we've  solved  her 
problem— or  we  think  we  have."  So 
we  are  soon  to  see  a  presentation  of 
this  much  discussed  book  on  the  stage. 
It  is  being  cast  now,  will  be  tried  out 
before  Mr.  Lewis  sails  for  Europe  this 
spring,  and  will  be  given  in  New  York 
in  the  falL 


From  writing  grand  opera  librettos 
to  dashing  off  lyrics  for  a  musical 
comedy  is  a  long  leap;  but  not  too 
long  for  the  graceful  and  accomplished 
Brian  Hooker.  Few  men  know  more 
about  the  technique  of  verse  than  the 
author  of  "Mona"  and  "Fairyland". 
In  fact,  he  is  a  teacher  of  rhythmics. 
The  other  day  he  told  us  that  in  all  his 
experience  in  writing  poetry,  he  had 
never  been  forced  to  call  into  use  so 
much  knowledge  of  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  versification  as  in  fitting 
words  to  one  of  Rudolf  Friml's  fox 
trots  in  "June  Love",  a  gay  and  de- 
lightfully summery  musical  comedy 
now  running  in  New  York  City,  for 
which  Hooker  wrote  the  lyrics.     The 
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experiment  of  having  a  sure-enough 
poet  collaborate  in  a  girl-and-music 
show  has  proved  so  successful  that  it 
should  be  done  again  and  again.  It 
proves,  too,  that  an  academician  can 
frivol;  for  there  is  surely  nothing 
highbrow  about  this : 

Oh  the  Vamp  I  Vamp !  Vamp !  Vamp  I  Vamp ! 

She's  a  nectarine,  a  pippin  and  a  peach ; 

She's  emotional  and  sexual  and  highly  intel- 
lectual 

And  equally  effectual  in  each. 

She's  a  Jolly  little  sport  with  the  boys  of  every 
sort, 

In  the  college,  in  the  court  or  in  the  camp — 

Though  her  years  may  handicap  her, 

Why,  the  flapping  of  the  Flapper, 

Isn't  in  it  with  the  vamping  of  the  Vamp! 
Vamp !   Vamp  I 

Of  the  variable,  veritable  Vamp ! 


Grant  Overton  writes  us  that  in 
spite  of  a  honeymoon,  he  will  prepare 
an  article  for  us.  We  are  ever  so  hum- 
ble and  grateful.  His  new  novel,  they 
say,  is  an  unusually  literary  one ;  for  it 
takes  Whitman's  private  life  and  makes 
it  the  basis  for  what  seems  to  us  must 
be  rather  a  sensational  affair.  The  sen- 
sational part  of  it  is  denied  by  those 
who  have  read  the  manuscript,  how- 
ever. He  has  probably  refrained  from 
writing  a  realistic  novel. 


The  Gossip  Shop  offers  a  monthly 
prize,  or  prizes,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Stealing  an  idea  from  our  esteemed 
cross-ocean  neighbor,  the  London 
"Times",  we  will  propound  each  month 
a  series  of  "literary  questions".  This 
month  Mary  K.  Ford,  that  gay  and  sly 
lady  who  knows  all  the  funny  little 
out  of  the  way  places  of  literature  and 
many  on  the  beaten  track,  brought  us 
the  following  posers.  Alas,  we  do  not 
tell  how  many  we  cotddn't  answer  I 
Rules  of  the  games  are  as  follows: 
answers  must  be  sent  before  the  fif- 
teenth of  June,  and  we  call  on  your 
honesty  to  write  plainly  beside  each 
answer  whether  or  not  you  looked  it 


up.  For  the  three  best  replies  (if 
there  are  three!)  we  will  give  any  one 
of  the  following  books  (please  state 
your  preference) :  "Notes  on  Life  and 
Letters"  by  Joseph  Conrad,  "Supers 
and  Supermen"  by  Philip  Guedalla, 
"Our  Family  Affairs"  by  E.  F.  Ben- 
son, or  any  volume  mentioned  in  the 
June  "Editor  Recommends".  Here 
are  the  questions! 

1.  What  was  the  charade  in  which  Becky 
Sharp  scored  such  a  success  at  Gaunt  House? 

2.  Name  three  members  of  the  famous  Brook 
Farm  community  who  later  became  famous. 

8.  What  modem  English  prelate  had  three 
sons  aU  of  whom  distinguished  themselyes  in 
literature? 

4.  In  which  of  Macaulay's  essays  is  his  fa- 
mous reference  to  the  New  Zealander  on  Lon- 
don Bridge? 

5.  What  modern  poem,  widely  quoted  during 
the  war,  has  the  refrain  *'Play  up  I  play  up  I 
and  play  the  game !" 

6.  Who  drew  the  famous  cartoon  in  Punch, 
"Dropping  the  Pilot'*,  and  what  occasioned  it? 

7.  Name  a  writer  who  wrote  exceUent  mod- 
em fables  before  George  Ade. 

8.  Where  is  the  following  masterly  definition 
of  good  society  to  be  found? 

'*  'My  idea  of  good  company  is  the  company 
of  clever,  well-informed  people  who  have  a 
great  deal  of  conversation ;  that  is  what  I  caU 
good  company.' 

"  'You  are  mistaken,'  said  he  gently,  'that  Is 
not  good  company — that  is  the  best/  " 


Again,  sectional  literary  pride! 
Why  not!  Elizabeth  Palmer  Milbank 
writes  us  from  Ghillicothe,  Missouri, 
of  the  Missouri  Writers'  Guild: 

Probably  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  Missouri  Writers'  Guild  is  the  number  of 
"Onliea"  included  in  its  membership.  It  has 
enrolled  the  only  Augustus  Thomas  (bom  in 
St.  Louis),  the  greatest  living  dramatist;  the 
only  Winston  ChurchiU  (born  in  St.  Louis), 
the  gi'eatest  American  novelist;  the  only 
Harold  Bell  Wright,  the  sole  American  novelist 
who  has  become  a  millionaire  through  his  writ- 
ings; the  only  Sara  Teasdale  (bom  in  St. 
Louis),  America's  sweetest  lyric  songstress; 
the  only  Fannie  Hurst  (born  in  St.  Louis),  the 
greatest  short  story  realist  of  the  era;  the 
only  woman  major  in  the  U.  S.  army,  Maude 
Radford  Warren,  who,  though  born  in  Canada, 
claims  Missouri  as  her  home;  the  only  Mary 
Alicia  Owens,  the  one  white  woman  ever  ad- 
mitted into  fuU  membership  in  an  Indian  tribe, 
the  last  word  in  American  folk  lore,  and  better 
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known  in  London,  England,  than  in  her  home 
town,  St.  Joseph  ;  the  only  Rose  O'Nell,  whose 
picture  stories  have  delighted  more  people, 
young  and  old,  than  anything  else  of  the  sort 
except  Palmer  Cox's  Brow^nles,  and  whose 
kewplcs  are  sold  at  every  street  fair. 

Nor  does  she  stop  here,  but  claims 
Rupert  Hughes,  Zoe  Akins,  Leigh  Mit- 
chell Hodges,  Randall  Parish,  Homer 
Croy,  Louis  Dodge,  J.  Breckenridge 
Ellis,  Sophie  E.  Redford,  Edna  Ken- 
ton, Caroline  Abbot  Stanley,  W.  L. 
Nelson,  and,  with  a  final  flourish, 
Champ  Clark,  Mark  Twain,  and  Eu- 
gene Field.    Hooray  for  Missouri ! 


Not  long  ago  the  students  at  the  Li- 
brary School  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  were  set  a  stupendous  task! 
In  groups  of  four,  they  were  asked  by 
an  instructor  to  edit  The  Bookman 
for  May.  When  a  dozen  or  so  dummy 
magazines  arrived,  we  saw  with  amaze- 
ment how  very  easy  indeed  it  must  be 
to  plan  a  number  of  such  a  simple  pub- 
lication as  this  one  with  a  blue  cover. 
Shall  we  quote  part  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents, just  to  show  you  how  the  young 
ladies,  in  this  particular  instance, 
would  go  about  it? 

Contents 

Is  the  Best  the  Best? H.  L.  Mencken 

Environment  and  the  Author . .  Willa  8,  Gather 
Haunts  of  the  Chinese  Poets  . . .  Witter  Bynner 

Three  Poems   Conrad  Aiken 

Quest  of  "The  Folio" Henrietta  Bartlett 

Poem    Gale  Young  Rice 

The  InteUectuals  and  a  Young  Nation .... 

Heyvjood  Broun 

Arnold  Bennett 8.  K.  Ratcliffe 

Misleading  Titles J.  0.  Squire 

Poems  of  the  Month Jessie  B.  Rittenhouae 

and  so  forth. 


Fred  Lockley  has  been  cornering 
more  Oregon  authors  for  us.  Appar- 
ently there  is  no  end  to  the  supply. 

Anthony  Euwcr.  author  of  "Rhymes  of  Our 
Valley",  lives  at  Parkdale,  Oregon,  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Hood  in  the  Hood  River  Valley.  In 
answer  to  my  question  as  to  when  and  where 
he  was  born  he  said :    "Geologically  speaking. 


I  was  born  in  the  carboniferous  age.  In  any 
event,  I  was  bom  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania^ 
this  auspicious  event  occurring  on  Febmaiy  11, 
1877.  My  mother's  maiden  name  was  Virginia 
Courtney.  My  father's  name  was  Anthony  H. 
Euwer.  Both  father  and  mother  were  born  in 
Pennsylvania  and  both  are  of  Scotch-Irish 
stock.  My  chUdhood  was  more  or  less  unim- 
portant, probably  less — as  it  didn't  take  long. 
After  attending  Shady  Side  Academy  in  Pitts-. 
burgh  I  put  in  a  couple  of  years  at  Princeton, 
graduating  there  in  1898.  My  first  writing  was 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Pittsburgh  'Press'.  Wliile 
I  was  a  reporter  I  studied  art  at  the  nlglit 
school.  Later  I  studied  at  the  Art  Students' 
League  in  New  York  and  also  went  to  the  New 
York  School  of  Expression.  In  1911  I  pro- 
ceeded to  England  and  the  continent,  where  I 
spent  a  year.  This  trip  gave  me  material  for 
magazine  articles  and  also  material  for  lycenm 
work.  In  1013  I  came  to  Oregon  and  Joined 
my  brother  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Hood.  The 
majesty  of  Mt.  Hood  and  the  beauty  of  the 
valley  inspired  my  book  called  'Rhymes  of  Oar 
Valley'." 


(f 


In    F.    Anstey's 

Vice  Versa",  a  mag- 
ical talisman  puts 
the  Puckish  spirit 
of  a  boy  into  the 
body  of  an  elderly 
man.  Alexander 
Black  reminded 
Your  Gossip  of  this 
boy-man,  when,  not 
long  ago,  we  called 
on  him  and  his  de- 
lightful wife  in  their  apartment  in  the 
Village.  Our  memory  holds  excellent 
coffee,  and  the  deep  voice  of  Mr.  Black 
pouring  out  good  talk.  Why  didn't  we 
hide  a  dictaphone  behind  the  couch  I 
What  it  soaked  up  would  be  printable 
ds  is — in  the  jargon  of  auction  cata- 
logues. 

Mr.  Black's  next  book  will  be  a  vol- 
ume of  essays.  This  summer  he's  go- 
ing to  block  out  a  new  novel.  "I  think 
I'll  write  an  objective  book  for  a 
change,"  he  told  us.  We  haven't  a 
doubt  that,  like  "The  Great  Desire" 
and  "The  Seventh  Angel",  it  will  be 
an  achievement  in  pungency. 
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CRITICIZING  THE  CRITIC 
By  John  S.  Sumner 

Secretary,  The  New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice 


HEYWOOD  BROUN  has  been  ef- 
fervescing again  on  the  subject 
of  censorship— and  "Jurgen".  Poor 
old  "Jurgen",  which  Maurice  Hewlett 
has  recently  pilloried  as  a  fake  and  a 
hodgepodge  of  counterfeit  myth,  is 
still  an  obsession  with  the  author  of 
H3d. 

What  is  a  censor?  When  Hey  wood 
modestlj'^  referred  to  his  journalistic 
career  in  France  in  the  wonder  days» 
and  told  the  story  of  the  young  officer 
who  had  deleted  the  mention  of  pugi- 
listic "claret"  from  a  war  story  for 
home  consumption  because  it  was  not 
permissible  to  mention  wine  or  liquor 
in  any  story  about  the  American  army, 
we  had  hopes  that  he  had  at  last 
learned  the  true  meaning  of  censor- 
ship. When  he  told  of  the  courteous 
Frenchman  who  held  up  the  story 
mentioning  General  P^tain's  "white 
mustache",  there  was  cumulative  basis 
for  hope  and  we  thought:  here  is  real 
progress.    Here  is  proof  positive  that 


the  "Tribune's"  serio-comic  contribu- 
tor will  no  longer  brand  us  with  that 
dread  epithet  of  the  Authors'  League, 
"censor".  But  no,  our  hopes  were 
vain,  for  on  the  same  pages  of  The 
Bookman  we  read  in  clear  print  in  the 
English  language  these  disillusioning 
words:  "Suppose  the  censor  of  *Jur- 
gen'  had  been  someone  other  than  Mr. 
Sumner."  Curses !  We  cannot  escape 
that  hissing  anathema. 

And  so  we  learn  that  "Jurgen"  has 
been  censored.  The  book,  which  we 
assumed  had  freely  flowed  from  the 
facile  pen  of  its  author,  had  come  in 
manuscript  form  to  the  publisher,  had 
issued  from  the  press  and  the  bindery 
into  the  hands  of  the  bookseller  with- 
out official  supervision — that  book,  we 
now  learn,  has  been  censored.  How 
come?  We  know  of  no  censorship  of 
literature  in  this  country.  We  know 
of  no  functionary  having  authority  to 
review  books  prior  to  publication  and 
to  prohibit  the  publication  of  those 
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which  in  his  opinion  should  not  be 
published.  Of  course,  the  postal  au- 
thorities exercise  a  sort  of  limited  cen- 
sorship from  time  to  time  but  only  as 
to  mailing — ^a  prohibitive  control  after 
publication  but  prior  to  mail  distribu- 
tion. But  when  such  action  was  taken 
regarding  the  New  York  "Call",  that 
paper  was  sold  on  the  news  stands; 
so  really  it  was  not  censorship,  but 
merely  the  application  of  a  ruling  of 
the  late  lamented  Postmaster-General. 

Of  course  we  know  there  are  pseudo- 
censorships  such  as  the  National 
Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures 
(n6e  Board  of  Censors),  supported  by 
interested  parties  as  a  sort  of  camou- 
flage to  give  the  impression  to  a  be- 
wildered public  that  some  great  na- 
tional agency  has  exercised  powers  of 
review  in  the  public  interest  over  the 
output  of  the  sex  and  crime  paranoiacs 
of  the  screen.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
there  is  some  such  reviewing  body 
supported  by  the  authors  of  which  we 
have  no  knowledge? 

In  order  to  avoid  criticizing  the 
critic  we  should  like  to  believe  that 
such  is  the  case ;  but  no,  in  plain,  un- 
mistakable words  he  says:  "Suppose 
the  censor  of  'Jurgen'  had  been  some- 
one other  than  Mr.  Sumner".  Here 
we  have  the  measure  of  Mr.  Broun  as 
a  publicist.  He  pretends  to  believe 
that  the  Secretary  of  The  New  York 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  is 
a  censor.  By  his  writings  he  en- 
deavors to  plant  that  belief  in  the 
minds  of  the  public.  Why?  Censor 
and  censorship  are  words  which  are 
disliked  by  American  people.  The 
New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice  is  disliked  by  Mr.  Broun. 
Therefore  Mr.  Broun  tries  to  tag  the 
Society  with  the  word  censor  and  its 
activities  with  the  word  censorship. 

Why  does  Mr.  Broun  dislike  the  So- 
ciety?     Because   he   believes    "there 


ought  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  what 
we  now  know  as  immoral  writing". 
He  says  so  in  those  words.  Under  the 
New  York  statute  and  under  the  fed- 
eral statute  "what  we  now  know  as 
immoral  writing"  is  classed  as  "ob- 
scene, lewd,  lascivious,  indecent,  filthy 
and  disgusting".  Mr.  Broun  thinks 
that  there  should  be  "a  certain 
amount"  of  that  writing.  Of  course, 
if  "a  certain  amount"  is  permissible 
we  can  place  no  limit  upon  the  output, 
for  we  cannot  say  to  John  Doe,  "You 
may  publish  obscene  writing",  and  to 
Richard  Roe,  "You  must  not  publish 
obscene  writing".  And  so,  practically, 
Mr.  Broun  thinks  that  there  should  be 
no  law  making  it  an  offense  to  publish 
obscene  or  lewd  or  filthy  writing.  We 
wonder  whom  Mr.  Broun  represents  in 
making  this  plea  for  obscene  literature 
—certainly  a  very  minute  and  minor 
group.  Of  course  we  know  of  a  few 
people  who  would  support  Mr.  Broun 
on  that  platform,  but  we  are  very  sure 
that  Mr.  Broun  would  give  them  the 
stony  stare  should  they  approach  him. 
Personally  we  have  no  grievance 
against  real  censors  whom  we  have 
met.  May  we  remark  with  all  diffi- 
dence, as  befits  a  non-combatant  who 
was  with  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France,  that 
we  too  spent  the  entire  year  1918  in 
that  war-torn  country.  Frequently 
during  that  period,  we  wrote  letters  to 
the  folks  at  home.  As  per  regulations, 
we  placed  our  name  and  designation  on 
the  unsealed  envelope  and  left  it  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  postal 
agencies  and  the  censors.  All  of  those 
letters  reached  their  several  destina- 
tions intact  and  without  alteration. 
We  did  not  seek  to  evade  any  rule 
nor  to  venture  into  doubtful  realms. 
Many  humorous  stories  have  come  out 
of  the  war  period  apropos  of  censors 
and  no  doubt  there  were  instances  of 
stupidity  here  as  in  every  other  de- 
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partment,  but  we  will  guarantee  that 
in  ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  fault- 
finding, someone  was  trying  to  put 
something  over. 

So  it  is  under  the  present  laws. 
People  who  are  charged  with  viola- 
tions have  invariably,  either  inten- 
tionally or  through  ignorance,  been 
trying  to  put  something  across;  and 
their  literary  friends  in  great  num- 
bers come  to  their  relief  and  damn  the 
agency  that  is  enforcing  the  law,  gen- 
erally with  little  knowledge  of  the  of- 
fensive matter'  and  no  knowledge  of 
the  agency. 

For  instance,  does  Mr.  Broun  know 
that  the  first  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  "Jurgen"  came  to  The  New 
York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
Vice  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  an 
eminent  physician  enclosing  a  clipping 
from  Mr.  Broun's  own  complacent 
"Tribune"?  Does  Mr.  Broun  know  of 
a  single  one  of  the  188  other  court 
proceedings  in  which  the  Society  was 
engaged  during  the  year  1920?  Does 
he  know  that  during  the  past  year 
criminal  prosecutions  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  federal  authorities  in 
fourteen  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  against  disseminators  of  pro- 
hibited matter,  on  evidence  secured  by 
the  Society,  resulting  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  offenders  and  the  discon- 
tinuance of  their  degrading  business? 
Does  Mr.  Broun  know  that  three 
months  ago  obscene  photographs  found 
in  the  possession  of  high  school  girls 
were  traced  to  an  artist  of  interna- 
tional reputation,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  such  matter  surrendered?  Of 
course  he  doesn't  know  and  he  doesn't 
care. 

Mr.  Broun  dislikes  The  New  York 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice 
because  it  is  independent  and  impartial 


and  because  it  is  doing  what  every 
public  agency  should  do — enforce  the 
law  which  it  is  maintained  to  enforce 
regardless  of  wealth  or  standing.  Mr. 
Broun  would  prosecute  John  Doe  with 
his  pushcart  of  smutty  post  cards,  but 
he  would  close  his  eyes  to  the  similar 
offense  of  the  "respectable"  publisher 
or  the  writer  who  has  gained  some  no- 
toriety through  the  complimentary 
comments  of  fellow  writers  practising 
reciprocity.  He  says  so  in  so  many 
words.  He  would  debar  the  Society 
from  action  against  such  works  as 
"Jurgen"  but  he  would  magnanimous- 
ly "allow  him"  (Mr.  Sumner)  "to 
slosh  around  among  the  picture  post 
cards".  Such  is  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
Broun  and  a  few — ^very  few — others. 
In  his  opinion  a  man  or  a  woman  who 
can  produce  a  writing  which  some 
publisher  will  put  on  the  market  in  a 
cloth  cover  and  retail  for  about  two 
dollars,  should  not  be  prosecuted  for 
anything  contained  in  that  writing  re- 
gardless of  its  nature  or  its  probable 
effect.  But  the  law  makes  no  such  dis- 
tinction. It  applies  equally  to  the 
latest  two  dollar  work  of  fiction  and 
the  two  cent  post  card. 

The  Society  is  an  agency  to  enforce 
that  law  where  it  is  violated — not  as  a 
censor.  That  good  judgment  is  used 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  only 
2.7  per  cent  of  the  cases  involving 
published  matter  in  1920,  was  there 
an  acquittal  in  the  trial  court.  There 
was  reversal  in  the  case  of  one  convic- 
tion by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  even  here  the 
court  was  divided.  The  prevailing 
opinion,  while  holding  that  the  book 
was  not  "obscene",  said :  "I  can  see  no 
useful  purpose  in  the  publication  of 
the  book",  and  suggested  that  prosecu- 
tion might  have  been  brought  under 
some  other  statute.  The  contention  of 
the  Society  was  upheld  by  a  magis- 
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trate,  six  judges  of  the  trial  court,  one 
judge  of  the  Appellate  Division,  the 
district  attorney,  and  several  members 
of  his  staff. 

« 

Any  law  should  be  impartially  en- 
forced. Non-enforcement  or  enforce- 
ment against  a  class  breeds  contempt 
for  all  law.  Who  would  enforce  these 
particular  laws  if  not  an  agency  main- 
tained by  the  public  for  that  particu- 
lar purpose?  Would  Mr.  Broun  or  his 
friends  appear  as  complaining  wit- 
nesses in  connection  with  an  offense, 
not  against  him  in  particular,  but 
against  society  as  a  whole?  Would  he 
secure  the  necessary  evidence,  prepare 
a  complaint,  and  appear  in  court  from 
six  to  eight  times?  Of  course  he 
would  not,  and  the  ordinary  citizen 
could  not  afford  to  do  it.  That  is  the 
reason  why  there  is  a  proxy  for  the 
ordinary  citizen  which  has  functioned 
for  almost  fifty  years.     That  is  the 


reason  why  other  organizations  like 
the  Conunittee  of  Fourteen  have  been 
organized  to  represent  the  citizen  in 
certain  cases  where  the  man  in  the 
street  could  not  give  the  time  and  at- 
tention to  a  condition  which  he  knows 
needs  correction. 

A  short  time  ago  we  read  a  story  of 
a  farmer  who,  encouraged  by  the  price 
offered  for  frogs'  legs,  contracted  to 
furnish  the  market  with  one  thousand 
pairs  within  a  stated  time.  At  the  end 
of  a  month  his  deliveries  were  very 
small  and  he  sent  a  letter  to  the 
market  to  cancel  the  contract.  He  de- 
clared that  he  was  unable  to  make 
good  because  the  frogs  were  not  so 
numerous  as  he  had  supposed;  that  he 
had,  in  fact,  been  "fooled  by  their  hol- 
lering". Possibly  some  "farmers"  are 
"fooled  by  the  hollering"  of  Mr.  Broun 
and  others  who  decry  the  activities  of 
an  imaginary  censor;  but  we  doubt  it. 


A  SONG  TO  A  TREE 


By  Edwin  Markham 


GIVE  me  the  dance  of  your  boughs,  0  tree, 
Whenever  the  wild  wind  blows ; 
And  when  the  wind  is  gone,  give  me 
Your  beautiful  repose. 

How  easily  your  greatness  swings 

To  meet  the  changing  hours; 
I,  too,  would  mount  upon  your  wings. 

And  rest  upon  your  powers. 


I  seek  your  grace,  0  mighty  tree. 
And  shall  seek,  many  a  day. 

Till  I  more  worthily  shall  be 
Your  comrade  on  the  way. 


CARL  SANDBURG 
By  Paul  Rosenfeld 

With  a  Sketch  by  WiUiam  Saphier 


EVEN  when  his  jaw  hangs  loose, 
when  he  shovels  'em  under  at  Aus- 
terlitZy  and  goddamns  kings  and  kaisers 
and  czars»  and  guffaws  oafish  over  hav- 
ing spied  a  man  eating  soup,  we  love 
Carl  Sandburg.  We  love  him  because 
even  the  bleary  quarter-formed  verses, 
the  many  watery,  tattered  things  that 
clutter  the  pages,  for  example,  of 
"Smoke  and  Steel",  make  him  to  be 
perceived,  in  some  strange  fashion,  a 
lover,  a  man  who  is  "taking  a  chance" 
with  life;  and  remind  us,  moreover, 
that  out  of  the  mouth  that  drools  them 
there  have  pierced,  man-shaped  and 
tender,  and  will  pierce  again,  some  of 
the  songs  the  most  needful  and  glad- 
dening to  us  here  in  America.  It  is 
creation  indeed  that  Sandburg  has 
been  about  in  his  earthfast,  vivid 
pieces.  He  has  been  making  us  to  be 
at  home  here  in  the  west,  and  let  down 
upon  the  soil  the  tents  of  our  inwards. 
He  iiasJbggunjdoingJnJiiajChieag^^ 
the  new  century  what  Whitman  was 
doingTn  the  Manhattan  of  Civil  War 
times:  burning  the  mists  off  the  be- 
fogged land,  striving  to  create  out,  ffif 
the.  inanimat^^fiteel  .and  th&.ioveless 
dirt,  the  living  thijig,  America^  He 
has  been  daring  Fafner  in  his  den; 
feeling  toward  the  cursed  black  tools 
of  pioneer  enterprises,  the  dreary  ob- 
jects amid  which  we  dwell, — stripped 
stark  hills  and  railway  cuts  and  sky- 
scrapers and  canal  boats  and  locomo- 
tive yards.  Us  they  warn  off  the  land, 
sinister  outposts  of  the  encamped  en- 
emy; fill  us  with  malaise  and  restless- 
ness.  All  that  prevents  our  embracing 


the  earth  gathers  about  them  and  for- 
tifies itself  through  them.  We  cannot 
circumvent  these  brutes.  But  Sand- 
burg has  been  permitting  them  to 
come  into  him  and  fuse  with  him 
there.  And  we,  because  of  that  min- 
gling, dare,  in  turn,  approach  them; 
because  a  man  has  experienced  through 
them,  their  meaninglessness  and  inhu- 
manity and  ugliness  has  begun  to 
break.  The  stuff  poured  into  them 
by  the  poet  has  softened  them.  The 
here,  the  now,  is  nearer  us. 

Through  him,  as  largely  as  through 
any  living  man,  the  map  of  the  central 
states  begins  again  to  have  some  of 
the  cloudy,  mysterious  poetry,  the  im- 
manent romance,  it  had  in  the  eight- 
een-twenties  and  thirties.  The  conti- 
nental chart  begins  to  show  faintly 
colored  spots.  Names  like  Omaha  and 
Medicine  Hat  and  Kenosha,  homely 
flat-ringing  names,  begin  to  sound  a 
little  softly,  a  little  delicately,  through 
him.  It  will  not  be  alone  the  words 
Milano,  Brescia,  Vicenza,  Verona,  Pa- 
dova,  Venezia,  that  will,  in  the  future, 
inscribe  poems  on  railway  trainsides. 
Sandburg  has  been  feeling  beauty  in 
the  towns  of  the  middle  border,  where 
beauty  never  before  was  felt.  The 
man  respects  indeed  the  rocks  and  rills 
and  woods  which  Americans  have  al- 
ways, dimly,  wished  to  respect,  not  ex- 
ploit; known  they  needed  to,  and  yet 
never  come  quite  to,  respect.  Names 
of  raw,  dun  places  start  exquisite  re- 
verberations in  his  breast.  The  sense 
that  a  mystery  is  about  to  be  unveiled 
on  American  soil  has,  ineluctably,  re- 
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turned  to  him  again;  he  perceives, 
resting  on  the  ravished  countryside, 
the  unearthly  light  of  the  future.  And 
we  follow  him,  see  and  feel  where  he 
has  seen  and  felt.  Through  verses  like 

Here  the  water  went  down,  the  icebergs  slid 
with  gravel,  the  gaps  and  the  valleys 
hissed,  and  the  black  loam  came,  and  the 
yellow  sandy  loam. 

Here  between  the  sheds  of  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Appalachians,  here  now  a 
morning  star  fixes  a  fire  sign  over  the  tim- 
ber claims  and  cow  pastures,  the  com  belt, 
the  cotton  belt,  the  cattle  ranches. . . . 

we  feel  out  roots  in  the  soil,  feel  the 
bond  mysteriously  come  to  be  between 
us  and  the  American  earth.  They 
make  us  know  we  are  glad  to  be  here 
in  the  west;  know  that  where  white 
man  has  never  yet  fully  lived,  we  can 
live  ourselves  out.  Through  the  rifts 
stabbed,  momentarily,  by  this  man  in 
the  dreary  fog,  we,  too,  glimpse, 
faintly,  dizzily,  something  that  is  noth- 
ing other  than  holy  land. 

It  is  profound  physical  adjustment 
to  his  raw  Chicago,  his  sad  America, 
that  has  made  Sandburg  creator  in- 
deed. No  clever  mentality  proposed 
his  task  to  him;  he  did  not  find  it 
needful  to  challenge  Fafner,  to  will 
his  vision;  he  does  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary in  the  midst  of  a  Chinese  lyric 
to  insist  upon  his  love  for  his  "demo- 
cratic queen".|  He  apprehends  the 
western  scene,  not  merely  intellectu- 
ally, but  with  his  entire  man.  He  has 
been  "bom  on  the  prairie".  The  most 
of  us  are  only  foaled  in  America.  |  We 
drift  vaguely  in  the  currents  of  air 
that  circle  the  globe;  strain  away  to 
some  otherwhere.  But  for  Sandburg, 
the  magnetic  pole  of  the  spirit  has 
situated  itself  in  mid-America.  He 
does  not  see,  as  do  the  most  of  us,  the 
old  world  while  standing  upon  the 
shores  of  the  new.  The  sun  strikes  di- 
rectly the  Mississippi   valley  in  his 


gaze.  The  Mississippi  valley  is  always 
for  him  the  space  atop  the  globe;  the 
globe  does  not  roll  it  away  and  show 
him  Sweden  or  Tahiti.  Nor  does  he 
have  to  travel  back  to  Europe  in  body 
to  know  his  rootfastness.  He  knows 
it  here;  knows,  in  Chicago,  that  his 
centre  has  contacted  earth,  that  he 
has  felt  the  soil  beneath  him  with  his 
quick.    Sandburg  speaks  in  truth: 

The  prairie  sings  to  me  in  the  forenoon,  and  I 
know  in  the  night  I  rest  easy  in  the  prairie 
arms,  on  the  prairie  heart. 

He  is  perfectly  at  home  here:  lies 
open  to  his  environment.  Whenever 
he  goes  through  streets  and  up  ele- 
vator shafts  and  over  roads,  he  sees. 
Whatever  he  sees  is  part  of  the  object 
present  to  him,  part  Carl  Sandburg, 
and  a  vocabulary  is  born  in  him.  Jum- 
bled, harsh  sites  give  him  intense  sen- 
sations: 

eaves  of  skyscrapers  against  a  smoke  moon — 
— chimneys  shaking  on  the  lumber  shanties 
When  the  coal  boats  plow  by  on  the  river — 
The  hunched  shoulders  of  the  grain  elevators — 
The  flame  sprockets  of  the  sheet  steel  mills; 

the  iceman  with  his  iron  tongs  gripping  a  dear 
cube  in  summer  sunlight; 

smoke-stacks  biting  the  skyline  with  stub  teeth ; 

curves  of  fire,  the  rough  scarf  women  dancing. 

Dancing  out  of  the  flues  and  the  smokestacks — 

flying  hair  of  fire,  flying  feet  upside  down ; 

Buckets  and  baskets  of  fire  exploding  and 
chortling,  fire  running  wild  out  of  the 
steady  and  fastened  ovens; 

Sparks  cracking  a  harr-harr-huff  from  a  solar- 
plexus  of  rock-ribs  of  the  earth  taking  a 
laugh  for  themselves ; 

Ears  and  noses  of  fire,  gibbering  gorilla  arms 
of  fire,  gold  mud-pies,  gold  bird-wings, 
red-Jackets  riding  purple  mules,  scarlet  au- 
tocrats tumbling  from  the  humps  of 
camels,  assassinated  czars  straddling  ver- 
milion balloons. 

He  hears ;  he  hears  the  ground-bass, 
the  breathing  and  sputtering  of  the 
cosmopolis,  "all  the  crazy  wonderful 
slamming  roar  of  the  street",  "eleventh 
avenue  racket",  the  roar  of  the  "tall 
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bold  slugger  set  vivid  against  the  little 
soft  cities".  Sometimes  it  is  the  twist- 
ing of  steel  muscles,  the  groaning  of 
metal  and  granite  that  he  hears.  Some- 
times it  is  the  timbres  of  human 
voices;  the  tone  more  than  the  word, 
the  accents  and  rhythms  of  the  speech 
chucked  by  "detectives,  newsies,  team- 
eos,  niggers",  by  the  "Jew  fish- 
crier  on  Maxwell  street",  the  "caller 
calling  in  the  railroad  station",  the 
"wrigglers,  God  knows,  gigglers  daffy 
with  life's  razzle  dazzle",  men  scream- 
ing "we'll  get  you  yet,  you  sbxsrzsch !" 
And  the  sheer  noise,  the  banging  of 
jazz,  the  colored  and  emphatic  and 
cruel  phrases,  the  raging  and  gorgeous 
slang  of  the  American  streets,  saturate 
him,  waken  in  him  grim,  rough,  sar- 


donic joy,  touch  life  in  him.  When  he 
sings,  they  pour  forth  again  mixed 
with  his  own  substance,  with  some- 
thing harsh  and  rich  and  dark,  with 
something  that  is  perhaps  his  own 
bass  voice,  his  Swedish  iron,  render- 
ing his  language  doubly  his  own. 
Sometimes,  as  in  "Aprons  of  Silence", 
we  hear,  echoed,  the  shattering  sense- 
less noise  of  the  thoroughfares.  Other- 
times,  most  often,  it  is  merely  the  ges- 
tures of  the  voices  of  men.  Sandburg 
is  a  child  of  the  twilit  northern  folk 
grim  always  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
immanence  of  corruption  and  decay, 
and  the  thought  of  death  is  with  him 
always;  and  while,  a  few  years  ago, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he 
found  himself  saying: 
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Under  the  harrest  moon, 
When  the  soft  Bilyer 
Drips  shimmering 
over  the  garden  nights, 
Death,  the  gray  mocker 
Comes  and  whispers  to  yon 
As  a  beantifnl  friend 
Who  remembers, — 

today,  in  his  self-consciousness,  we 
hear  him  speaking: 

Death  Is  stronger  than  aU  proud  men  and  so 
death  snips  proud  men  on  the  nose,  throws 
a  pair  of  dice  and  says:  Read  'em  and 
weep, 

Death  sends  a  radiogram  every  day :  When  I 
want  you  I'll  drop  in — and  then  one  day 
he  comes  with  a  master-key  and  lets  him- 
self in  and  says:    We'll  go  now; 

and,  in  another  poem,  crying: 

I  shaU  be  eaten  by  gray  creepers  in  a  bunk- 
house 

where  no  runners  of  the  sun  come  and  no  dogs 
Uve. 

What  Synge  did  with  the  speech  of 
the  Gaelic  peasantry,  Sandburg  is  com- 
mencing to  do  with  the  American  lan- 
guage. Woven  into  the  substance  of 
passionate  expression,  one  begins  to 
hear,  sometimes  raucous,  sometimes 
still,  the  racy  inflections  of  vulgar 
speech.  There  is  a  poem  of  Sand- 
burg's that  commences: 

AU  I  can  give  you  is  broken-face  gargoyles. 
It  Is  too  early  to  sing  and  dance  at  funerals. 
Though  I  can  whisper  to  you  I  am  looking  for 
an  undertaker  humming  a  lullaby  and 
throwing  his  feet  in  a  swtft  and  mystic 
buck-and-wing,  and  now  you  see  it  and 
now  yon  don't. 

There  is  one  that  commences: 

I  cannot  teU  you  now : 
When  the  wind's  drive  and  whirl 
Blow  me  along  no  longer. 
And  the  wind's  a  whisper  at  last — 

Maybe  I'U  teU  you  then — 

some  other  time; 

and  another  that  runs : 

Listen  a  while,  the  moon  is  a  lovely  woman,  a 
lonely  woman,  lost  in  a  silver  dress,  lost  in 
a  circus  rider's  silver  dress ; 

and  one  that  ends  with: 

Galoots  fat  with  too  much,  galoots  lean  with 
too  little,  galoot  millions  and  millions, 
snousel  and  snicker  on,  plug  your  exhausts, 


hunt  your  snacks  of  fat  and  lean,  grab  off 
yours. 

It  is  because  he  has  the  ability  in 
him  to  find  his  way  to  folk  that  Sand- 
burg has  been  opened  to  his  patch  of 
earth.  We  love  the  sites  where  we 
find  fulfilment,  and  cleave  to  them. 
The  light  that  has  been  drawn  from 
us  in  intercourse  bathes  the  world  for 
us.  And  this  lean,  slouch-hatted, 
stogy-smoking  newspaper  man,  this 
great  iron  cat,  is  no  hard  guy.  This 
is  one  of  the  very  gentle,  the  very 
tender.  This  is  a  man  filled  with  a 
warm,  great  love  for  men  and  women, 
a  warm,  intense,  almost  animal  desire 
not  to  be  saved  alone,  not  to  go  alone, 
but  to  go  with  other  men  and 
women,  to  be  saved  together  with 
them  or  not  at  all.  He  has  the  sense 
of  the  unity  of  mankind ;  the  oneness 
of  the  forgotten  men  of  yesterday  and 
the  men  of  today.  This  is  a  man  who 
loves,  not  sentimentally,  self-intoxicat- 
ingly,  the  drab  harried  people  of  the 
Chicago  loop,  but  out  of  a  need  of  giv- 
ing forth  the  human  stuff  welling  free 
within  him.  Sandburg  wants  to  sing 
for  folk,  to  represent  them,  to  make 
word  forms  to  limn  them,  to  give  them 
something  they  want,  to  hook  his  arm 
through  theirs.    He  speaks  to  them: 

Finders  in  the  dark,  you  Steve  with  a  dinner 
bucket,  you  Steve  clumping  in  the  dusk  on 
the  sidewalks  with  an  evening  paper  for 
the  woman  and  kids,  you  Steve  with  your 
head  wondering  where  we  aU  end  up — 

Finders  in  the  dark,  Steve;  I  hook  my  arms 
in  cinder  sleeves;  we  go  down  the  street 
together;  it  is  all  the  same  to  us;  yon 
Steve  and  the  rest  of  us  end  on  the  same 
stars;  we  aU  wear  a  hat  in  hell  together, 
in  hell  or  heaven. 

He  feels  them  so  strongly  that  he  feels 
them  even  in  brick  and  steel  and  mor- 
tar. They  speak  to  him  out  of  the 
things  made  of  the  blood  and  their 
sweat,  out  of  the  food  we  eat,  the 
roads  we  walk,  the  piles  we  inhabit 
He  knows,  in  a  great  grey  sadness,  the 
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infinite  pain  that  went  into  the  mak- 
ing of  the  things  we  are,  the  ache  of 
the  bones  of  those  who  dug  the  earth 
through  the  sons,  of  those  who  shape 
today  the  things  we  use  so  noncha- 
lantly. 

A  bar  of  steel — ^it  is  only 
Smoke  at  the  heart  of  it,  smoke  and  the  blood 
of  a  man, 

he  knows.  But  knows  also  that  the 
strong  blood  of  man  laughs  at  the  in- 
finite pain  and  cost,  shadow-dances 

In  the  subway  plugs  and  drums 
In  the  slow  hydraulic  drills,  in  gumbo  or  grarel. 
Under  dynamo  shafts,  in  the  webs  of  armature 
spiders ; 

and  that  "roughneck  singers  a  long 
way  from  home"  have  lifted,  and  again 
will  'lift  the  birdmen  into  the  blue". 
And  always  in  him  there  is  the  hope 
of  men : 

It  is  early, 

I  shall  yet  be  footloose. 

There  must  be  some  powerful  prin- 
ciple of  life  in  the  man,  that  he  can 
make  one  feel  so  much.  There  must 
be  some  rocky  strength,  some  mag- 
netic iron  in  him,  that  compels,  despite 
coatings  of  inuck  and  dust,  and  draws 
iron  to  iron.]|  For  Sandburg  is  an  al- 
most rudimentary  artist.  His  success- 
ful effects  are  almost  sparks  of  fire  out 
of  a  chaos,  sudden  tongues  of  flame 
that  leap  out  of  smoky  matter  and  sub- 
side as  suddenly  again.  He  appears  to 
be  as  nearly  unconscious  as  an  artist 
can  be  and  still  remain  a  creator;  it 
is  well-nigh  in  spite  of  his  technique 
that  he  manages  to  communicate.  It 
is  spots  of  coruscating  color,  mo- 
ments of  incandescence,  flashing  lyri- 
cal starts,  that  he  gives  us,  rather 
more  than  accomplished,  rounded 
wholes.  There  is  a  plus  one  wants  of 
him,  continually,  the  plus  of  organiza- 
tion, of  sesthetic  form.  Too  often,  one 
finds  him  tripping  over  treetops  where 
he  should  have  been  walking  sturdily 


on  the  ground.  Because  the  poet  has 
not  contacted  the  profound  underflow, 
the  great  sesthetic  movement  that 
floats  everything  on  its  relentless  cur- 
rent, much  in  us  is  left  unsatisfied, 
even  in  his  most  vivid  songs.  At  mo- 
ments, the  basic  rhythm  is  felt;  then 
lost  again,  while  the  poem  wanders 
blindly.  Neither  of  his  two  lengthy 
poems,  pieces,  "Prairie"  and  "Smoke 
and  Steel",  has  satisfactory  organiza- 
tion. After  the  first  few  stanzas  of 
the  former,  there  is  scarcely  any  pro- 
gression. There  is  only  accumulation; 
and  for  all  the  brilliance  of  the  added 
matter,  the  movement  begins  to  drag, 
to  wave.  Toward  the  conclusion,  when 
progression  is  recommenced,  the  work 
is  like  a  train  of  cars  suddenly  jerked 
out  of  sloth  into  speed  by  the  engineer. 
"Smoke  and  Steel",  too,  is  more  a  col- 
lection of  short  lyrics,  than  a  whole. 
Many  of  them,  the  last  two  in  particu- 
lar, are  superb  in  color  and  melody; 
but  they  are  disconnected.  It  was  thel^ 
intention  of  the  poet  to  compose  a  song 
of  smoke,  a  hazy,  drifting  form,  but  it 
is  only  an  irritating,  unsesthetic  drift 
that  he  gives.  He  was  not  in  control  of 
his  matter.  And  even  in  his  smaller 
pieces,  Sandburg  is  not  always  artful. 
It  is  not  only  the  loose-jawed  pieces  of 
the  shovel-'em-under  type  that  are 
fumbled.  Some  of  the  compositions 
that  say  most,  have  holes.  For  the 
handful  which  have  a  smooth  and 
happy  surface,  "Broken-Face  Gar- 
goyles", "The  Great  Hunt",  "Follies", 
"Loam",  and  the  others,  there  are 
many  handf  uls  that  are  rent  and  half- 
achieved.  Sandburg  will  sometimes 
sustain  himself  in  drawing  the  relent- 
less line — as  in  "Death  Snips  Proud 
Men"  and  "Band  Concert" — ^for  three 
or  four  verses,  then  collapse  ignomini- 
ously,  and  loose  quite  what  he  was  on 
the  point  of  fixing.  Certain  of  his 
pieces,  "Aprons  of  Silence",  for  ex- 
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ample,  seem  merely  the  commence- 
menty  not  the  wholes,  of  poems. 
Others  are  mere  whiffs,  single  lines, 
single  phrases,  set  in  the  midst  of 
much  uninformed  and  unglinting  mat- 
ter. And  then  there  are  the  many 
that  are  statements,  not  representa- 
tions. The  poet  has  remained  entirely 
unconcerned;  we  overhear  him  tell- 
ing himself  what  it  is  he  ought  to  be 
singing.  Most  of  the  pieces  termed 
"propaganda"  by  his  critics  are  just 
such  failures  in  incarnation. 

It  is  the  critical  sense  that  Sand- 
burg wants,  wants  badly.  If  he  does 
see  himself,  he  does  not  see  himself 
sufficiently  steadily,  sufficiently  calmly 
to  master  his  own  vision.  If  he  hears, 
he  does  not  hear  quite  intensely,  quite 
sustainedly  enough.  There  appears  to 
be  a  sluggishness  in  his  mind  that 
makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  concen- 
trate, to  apply  unflagging  energy  to 
his  work,  to  learn  to  do  himself  jus- 
tice. The  energy  to  penetrate  his 
subject  completely,  to  squeeze  his 
poems  till  they  are  firm  and  solid,  is 
not  forthcoming.  He  appears  able 
only  to  command  the  force  to  throw 
poetic  matter  out  in  its  raw  state; 
when  it  comes  to  the  process  of  refine- 
ment which  distinguishes  the  artist, 
he  is  at  a  loss,  passes  on.  He  does  not 
even  seem  to  recognize  where  ham- 
mering and  shaping  is  necessary;  does 
not  appear  able  to  distinguish  between 
something  that  he  has  fixed  and  some- 
thing that  has  escaped  him  complete- 
ly; does  not  know  when  he  has  com- 
pleted and  rounded  a  movement  and 
when  he  has  not.  What  one  objects 
to,  is  not  that  Sandburg  writes  verse 
of  the  sort  of  "Soup".  Every  artist 
makes  things  as  bad,  or  worse.  What 
one  does  object  to  is  his  blindness  to 
its  imbecility.  For  one  feels  this 
weakness  of  the  critical  faculty  mar- 


ring his  entire  product;  holding  him 
back  from  where  he  must  go. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  of  his  situa- 
tion in  literature  that  Sandburg  utters 
so  much  wind.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
group  of  newer  American  writers 
moved  by  the  marvelous,  the  Whit- 
manic  dream  of  creating  America 
through  literature.  And  formal  weak- 
ness is  often  the  characteristic  of  the 
art  of  those  who  pioneer,  who  leave 
tradition  to  go  directly  to  the  bourne 
of  life  for  their  substance.  The  music 
produced  during  the  first  decade  of 
its  activity  by  the  nationalist  Russian 
school  of  composers  is  but  one  of  many 
other  representative  instances.  None 
of  Sandburg's  group  as  yet  manifests 
\  the  sense  of  form,  the  taste  for  beauti- 
ful and  distinguished  shapes.  One  has 
but  to  recall,  to  be  convinced  of  it,  the 
evasions  in  "Poor  White",  the  blurred 
outline  of  "Our  America",  the  sudden 
balking  and  refusal  to  penetrate  any 
more  deeply  into  the  subject's  uncon- 
scious that  occurs  toward  the  middle 
of  "The  Ordeal  of  Mark  Twain".  But 
something  besides  their  situation  in 
literature  causes  the  deficiency  of 
these  writers;  in  all  of  them  circum- 
stances have  only  served  to  reinforce 
individual  weaknesses  which  would 
doubtless  have  been  present  even  had 
no  fuel  been  added  them  from  without. 
It  is  probable  that  in  the  case  of  Carl 
Sandburg,  for  instance,  some  heavy 
slumberousness  in  his  blood,  some- 
thing childish  and  inert  left  there  by 
centuries  of  the  peasant's  dull,  fierce, 
bitter  labor,  is  much  at  fault.  He  ap- 
pears afraid  of  himself;  fearful  of 
seeing  himself  naked.  The  hand  of 
the  herd  rests,  for  all  his  radicalism, 
dangerously  heavily  on  his  neck.  He 
accepts  too  much  without  examina- 
tion, which  makes  him  sentimentalize. 
He  swallowed  the  war  and  goddamned 
the  kaiser  in  approved  style.    Steich- 
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en's  lieutenant-coloneky  impressed 
him  so  forcibly  that  he  felt  it  incum- 
bent on  himself  to  celebrate  it  in  the 
dedication  of  "Smoke  and  Steel". 

Besides,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
experiences  of  life  in  America,  for  all 
their  superficial  quickening,  have  also 
reinforced  his  inertia.  The  life  of 
journalism,  the  daily  wastage  of  en- 
ergy in  useless  and  mean  activity  to 
which  the  conditions  of  our  society 
have  condemned  him,  has  indubitably 
frayed  him  so  rudely  that  profound 
concentration,  profound  penetration  of 
his  subject-matter,  becomes  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  him.  It  may  also  be 
that  certain  of  his  instinctively  formed 
associations  have  acted  as  further  de- 
terrent on  him.  He  is  identified  with 
the  proletarian  movement;  he  is 
friend  to  many  of  the  boldest  and  most 
vivid  of  the  labor  leaders,  and  has 
probably,  quite  unconsciously,  been  in- 
timidated in  his  impulse  by  them.  For 
these  reformers,  in  so  many  elements 
the  most  humane  of  men,  are  never- 
theless quite  as  scornful  of  the  uses  of 
art  as  are  the  owners  of  the  big  busi- 
nesses; and,  while  giving  him  much 
that  is  vital,  may  also,  in  spite  of  his 
innate  poethood,  have  made  him  a 
little  regardless  of  the  importance  of 
the  aesthetic  attitude. 

Without  the  aid  of  the  critical  fac- 
ulty, Sandburg  has  achieved  robustly. 
Without  its  aid,  he  has  begun  driving 
the  fioods  from  the  submerged  conti- 
nent and  letting  steam  the  rising 
earth ;  has  registered  himself,  in  some 
manner,  in  his  three  volumes.  One 
knows  how  much  he  has  done  when 
one  reflects  what  a  place  this  our 
America  would  be,  had  he  not  put  in 
appearance,  and  left  Masters  our  sul- 
len laureate.  Without  its  aid,  his  en- 
tire group  has  achieved  much.  There 
are  poet-priests  again  in  America. 
For  the  first  time  in  years,  it  has  been 


given  the  world  to  hear  from  the 
States  the  sound  of  voices  singing 
beautifully,  and  to  breathe  the  salty, 
pungent  perfume  of  our  soil.  We 
have  again  to  show  literary  forms 
that  are  both  vital  and  "in  physiog- 
nomy characteristic  and  western". 
Through  the  new  American  group,  the 
literary  life  in  America  is  evidently 
one  of  the  great  contemporary  adven- 
tures. And  yet,  unless  these  workers 
succeed  in  augmenting  their  taste  for 
beautiful  and  rounded  forms,  their 
work  will  remain  half  achieved  only. 
Unless  they  learn  to  select,  to  criticize, 
they  will  go  no  further  than  they  have 
already  gone.  It  is  the  task  of  the 
men  of  our  time  to  create  accomplished 
artists  in  America,  for  the  sake  of 
America,  for  the  sake  of  all  the  world. 
We  know,  that,  can  man  succeed  in 
creating  art  in  America,  in  perform- 
ing the  creative  function  midmost  this 
chaos,  the  tide  of  n^ndless  material- 
ism will  turn,  the  current  will  set  an- 
other way.  But,  so  far,  though  the 
process  has  been  initiated,  in  belles- 
lettres,  by  Sandburg  and  the  others  of 
his  group,  it  has  been  merely  initiated. 
The  soil  has  been  scratched,  only,  by 
their  work.  The  deeper  ploughings 
of  mediums  and  of  the  American  mind, 
the  profound  reformation  of  the  great 
artist,  the  thing  that  Stieglitz  has 
done  with  photography,  has  not  been 
even  begun. 

It  may  never  take  place;  at  least, 
not  in  our  hour.  Ten  years  ago,  it 
was  almost  universally  believed  that 
not  for  a  century  would  the  States 
produce  an  indigenous  literature;  to- 
day, out  of  the  dry  sand,  a  hundred 
healthy  little  chicks  are  hatching 
themselves;  an  American  literature 
in  the  spirit  of  Whitman  does  exist. 
And  yet,  the  pessimists  of  a  decade 
ago  may  not  have  been  as  erratic  as 
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they  appear.  It  may  take  years  be- 
fore matured  literary  artists  can  main- 
tain themselves  in  American  society. 
Sandburg,  for  instance,  may  never  be 
able  to  produce  his  voice  completely 
and  give  us  the  great  body  of  song 
buried  in  him.  We  must  be  prepared 
for  such  a  disappointment,  it  seems. 
And  yet,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  resign 
one's  hope;  to  give  over  believing  that 
the  workers  in  letters  will  not  perceive 
the  crisis,  and  assume  intensively  the 
lives  of  literary  artists.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  give  over  hoping  that  Carl 
Sandburg  will  eventually,  and  before 
his  freshness  depart,  learn  to  be  his 


own  critic,  become  what  he  prayed  he 
might  become,  "the  great  nail  hold- 
ing a  skyscraper  through  blue  nights 
into  white  stars". 

For  he,  and  his  comrades,  have 
found,  miraculously,  the  strength  to 
achieve  things  in  themselves  wonder- 
ful. And  the  labor  they  must  do,  the 
labor  of  art  they  must  accomplish  in 
order  to  fulfil  themselves  and  serve 
their  kind,  cannot  be  immeasurably 
more  difficult  than  that  which  they 
have  already  performed.  A  strength, 
issuant  none  knows  whence,  has  re- 
vealed itself  in  them.  And  the  bourne 
cannot  have  been  more  than  tapped. 


JULY 
By  Stephen  Vincent  Ben^t 


NOW  that  the  air  is  spice  and  heat. 
Now  there  are  portly  moons, 
Oh,  children,  lift  your  chorus  sweet 
In  the  high,  happy  tunes ! 

Let  all  your  fledging  voices  sing 
Like  thrushes  in  the  corn 
In  praise  of  her,  the  fairyest  thing 
Since  all  good  elves  were  born. 

The  cowslip  and  the  cherry 
Are  Summer's  bread  and  wine, 
But  she's  more  kind  and  merry. 
But  she's  more  salt  and  fine. 


She's  slender  hands  and  pretty  lips 
And  seaf  oam  and  rosemary. 
Her  ears  are  pointed  at  the  tips 
She  stayed  so  long  in  Fairy. 

Oh,  "Love's  a  fool!"  say  all  the  wipe, 
'Young  man,  keep  cool,  keep  cool !" 
But  while  such  honor's  in  her  eyes 
I'll  be  a  perfect  fool. 


THE  BURLINGTONS 


A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Working  Fictioniat 


By  William  McFee 


r[ERE  was  no  movement  in  the  flat 
before  nine  o'clock,  when  the  little 
servant,  who  slept  in  a  sort  of  cup- 
board at  the  rear  of  the  kitchenette, 
was  roused  by  her  alarm  clock.  After 
putting  the  kettle  to  boil  on  the  gas 
range,  she  would  dress  herself  in  a 
sketchy  fashion,  and  say  her  prayers. 
Then  she  made  the  tea  and,  pouring 
out  three  cups,  carried  two  of  them 
along  the  narrow  passage  to  the  Bur- 
lingtons,  who  were  still  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation.  Outside  the 
front  door,  which  opened  upon  the 
top  landing  of  the  building,  she  found 
the  milk  and  the  "Morning  Post".  In- 
side, scattered  over  the  floor,  was  the 
morning  mail.  The  newspaper  and 
the  letters  she  carried  in  to  the  Bur- 
lingtons,  who  were  now  sitting  up  in 
bed  and  drinking  tea  and  conversing 
sleepily.  Taking  the  empty  cups  and 
jerking  the  spring-blinds  so  that  they 
flew  up  with  the  sound  of  a  pistol  shot, 
the  little  servant,  who  was  called 
Thalia,  retired  to  the  kitchenette* 
where  she  drank  her  tea  and  began  to 
turn  over  the  problem  of  breakfast  in 
her  mind.  Thalia  was  a  pretty  good 
servant,  but  she  always  seemed  to  ap- 
proach the  preparation  of  breakfast  as 
though  that  particular  morning  was 
the  Dawn  of  the  World  and  she,  her- 
self, were  Eve  getting  Adam  his  first 
meal. 

Burlington  once  observed,  as  he  sat 
at  table  behind  the  "Morning  Posf, 
that  no  one  could  accuse  Thalia  of 


plagiarism.  He  would  also  remark  on 
occasion  that  Thalia  led  a  life  of  thrill- 
ing adventure  in  her  kitchenette,  for 
she  never  knew  what  would  happen 
next.  And  when  Mrs.  Burlington 
talked  of  sending  Thalia  home  because 
she  never  seemed  to  learn,  he  re- 
minded her  good-humoredly  that  you 
can't  make  an  omelet  without  break- 
ing eggs.  To  which  his  wife  added 
the  good-humored  rejoinder  that  she 
would  be  satisfied  if  Thalia  could  make 
an  omelet  without  breaking  several 
plates.  The  point  about  this  is  that 
they  were  all  good-humored.  Nothing 
was  ever  in  its  place,  or  done  to  time, 
or  finished  off  as  an  eflicient  house- 
keeper would  do  it,  but  they  were  very 
good-humored.  Thalia  played  up  to 
them  in  this  respect.  She  was  fairly 
well  satisfied  with  her  job.  She  got 
twelve  shillings  a  week,  Sunday  eve- 
nings out  and  two  evenings  a  week  till 
seven;  and  they  also  paid  her  fare  to 
her  home  down  in  Suffolk  once  a 
month.  Except  when  the  children 
came  home  from  school  she  liked  the 
place.  She  didn't  like  London.  And 
she  was  fifteen  years  old. 

While  Thalia  was  meditating  upon 
breakfast  and  softly  washing  some  of 
last  night's  dinner  ware  which  she  had 
sidestepped  owing  to  a  story  she 
wanted  to  read  in  bed,  the  Burlingtons 
were  preparing  for  the  day.  Thalia 
was  rather  mystified  about  her  em- 
ployers. Neither  of  them  went  out  to 
business.    Both  of  them  covered  an  in- 
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credible  number  of  sheets  of  paper 
with  writing  which  Thalia  could  not 
decipher,  she  being  very  short-sighted 
and  having  had  only  a  parish-school 
education.  She  knew  in  a  vague  way 
that  this  stuff  was  of  value,  for  she 
distinctly  heard  Burlington  say  he 
got  a  hundred  pounds  for  some  of  it. 
She  told  her  father  and  mother  that 
Mr.  Burlington  "had  no  profession", 
and  everybody  down  at  Six  Mile  Bot- 
tom concluded  Thalia  was  "working 
for  gentry". 

This,  however,  was  a  mistake.  The 
Burlingtons  were  not  gentry.  They 
were  producers  of  fiction.  Whether 
they  considered  it  a  profession  I 
wouldn't  like  to  say.  More  probably 
they  called  it  a  trade.  The  day  began 
as  soon  as  the  letters  came  in  and  were 
laid  on  the  bed.  Mrs.  Burlington 
opened  her  mail  rapidly  and  left  the 
letters  on  the  spread  while  she  dressed. 
Her  husband,  having  found  his  glasses 
amid  the  cigarette  ash  on  the  little 
table,  opened  the  "Morning  Post"  and 
glanced  at  the  news.  By  the  time  he 
had  learned  that  Lloyd  George  had 
wrecked  the  nation,  or  saved  the  na- 
tion, whichever  it  might  be,  his  mind 
had  got  to  work  for  the  day.  This 
was  the  trick  that  deceived  Thalia  and 
a  good  many  people  much  cleverer 
than  Thalia.  He  read  the  vicious  ar- 
ticles in  the  "Post",  articles  in  which 
one  could  almost  hear  the  writer's 
teeth  snapping,  opened  his  letters,  one 
by  one,  got  out  of  bed,  bathed,  shaved, 
and  dressed — ^and  all  the  time  his  mind 
was  working  methodically  upon  the 
day's  work  in  the  study  across  the  hall. 
Putting  on  a  dressing  gown  whose 
right  sleeve  was  worn  into  holes  by 
rubbing  on  the  blotting  pad,  he  went 
into  the  dining  room  and  found  his 
wife  at  her  breakfast.  She  was  en- 
gaged upon  the  same  quest  as  Mr. 
Burlington.     Just  behind  her  was  a 


small  escritoire  covered  with  penny 
exercise  books.  It  was  a  habit  of 
theirs  to  use  penny  exercise  books  in- 
stead of  the  tear-off  pads  usually  af- 
fected by  literary  folk.  They  used 
about  three  of  these  books  every  day 
and  bought  them  by  the  dozen  at  a  lit- 
tle shop  in  the  Marylebone  Road.  As 
a  rule  two  exercise  books  would  hold 
what  they  called  "a  number",  which 
meant  one  instalment  of  the  serials  by 
which  they  earned  their  living. 

But  first  of  all  the  mail  merits  a  lit- 
tle attention.  It  was  a  typical  Bur- 
lington mail.  There  was  a  letter  from 
a  friend — another  writer — ^who  had 
not  had  much  luck  of  late,  asking  for 
a  small  loan.  There  was  a  bill  for 
wine,  another  for  a  suit  for  the  boy  at 
school,  another  for  telephone  rent — all 
charge  accounts.  Then  there  was  a 
letter  informing  Mr.  Burlington  that 
his  account  at  the  bank  was  over- 
drawn, a  matter  of  three  or  four 
pounds.  There  was,  to  counterbalance 
this,  a  check  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  from  a  syndicate,  for  a  serial 
recently  completed.  All  that  remained 
was  the  prospectus  of  a  cinema  firm 
and  a  letter  from  an  editor  with  his 
ideas  for  a  new  serial.  The  envelopes 
were  left  on  the  bed«  and  the  whole 
correspondence,  check  included,  was 
rammed  into  the  pocket  of  Mr.  Bur- 
lington's dressing  gown  while  he  ran 
the  gauntlet  of  Thalia's  breakfast  and 
read  the  "Morning  Post". 

Mrs.  Burlington's  mail  was  smaller 
and  less  dramatic  in  its  contrasts. 
There  was  a  letter  from  her  daughter, 
who  was  at  college.  There  was  a  letter 
from  her  son,  also  at  college.  And  there 
was  a  letter  from  her  friend,  Mabel 
Milligan,  who  edited  a  whole  platoon  of 
women's  journals  in  Fleet  Street  and 
was  at  that  time  planning  a  new  one 
on  a  novel  idea.  This  letter  suggested 
that  Mrs.  Burlington  write  a  series  of 
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short,  sharp  throb-dramas  based  on 
the  films  then  running  at  the  picture 
houses  in  London.  She  would  have  to 
go  and  see  Mabel  about  that. 

By  the  time  Thalia  had  carried  away 
the  breakfast  things,  and  a  cigarette 
had  been  smoked,  it  was  eleven  o'clock. 
Time  to  start.  Mrs.  Burlington  en- 
joyed a  few  minutes'  conversation  with 
Thalia,  looked  into  the  ice  chest,  put  a 
shilling  into  the  gas  metre  and  an- 
other shilling  into  the  electric-light 
metre,  and  assisted  in  getting  the  fires 
going.  Then  she  sat  down  before  her 
little  escritoire  and  bit  the  end  of  her 
penholder  for  a  long  time.' 

Burlington  had  retired  to  the  other 
front  room,  which  was  his  study.  He 
was  a  man  of  fifty  and  atrongly  re- 
sembled a  well-known  bishop.  He  had 
taken  a  classical  degree  at  Oxford  and 
had  been  in  Fleet  Street  for  twenty- 
five  years.  He  still  thought  of  him- 
self as  being  in  Fleet  Street.  About 
once  a  week  he  would  put  on  his  old 
frock  coat  and  silk  hat,  and  take  the 
'bus  from  the  door  to  Holbom,  and 
walk  down  Fetter  Lane  to  the  old  fa- 
miliar haunts.  You  might  see  him 
through  the  blue  haze  of  the  down- 
stairs smoking  room  in  a  certain  res- 
taurant, rolling  a  cigarette,  his  hat  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  and  enjoying  a 
yam  with  the  men  of  his  day  who  still 
foregathered  there  for  the  noon  coffee 
and  smoke.  He  glanced  sideways  at 
the  sheets  of  manuscript  scattered  on 
his  desk.  Plenty  of  time  for  that.  He 
was  well  on  with  it  and  the  story  was 
marching  in  quite  his  old  form. 
Strange  how  difficult  it  was  sometimes 
to  make  a  story  march ;  must  be  grow- 
ing old.  He  smiled  as  he  thought  of 
the  years  of  creative  effort  and  the 
reputation  he  had  achieved  as  a  re- 
sourceful feuilletonist.  Nobody  would 
believe  him  when  he  said  he  was 
"stuck".    And  yet  to  himself  he  seemed 


to  be  stuck  more  often  than  not. 
And  when  he  wasn't  stuck,  and  the 
story  marched,  he  felt  lazy  and  didn't 
work! 

There  was  this  thing  he  was  doing 
now,  "The  Air  Spy",  the  latest  exploit 
of  his  famous  character,  Darrell 
Droom  the  Detective.  It  was  going 
with  a  rush,  sending  up  the  circulation 
of  the  "North  British  Advertiser" 
weekly  edition  in  a  most  gratifying 
way.  He  was  getting  four  pounds  a 
thousand  for  it,  with  a  steady  contract 
for  seven  thousand  words  a  week. 
That  was  a  mere  thousand  a  day,  and 
yet  he  was  six  thousand  behind. 
Never  mind,  he'd  work  late  tonight! 

Four  pounds  a  thousand  was  un- 
usual pay  for  serials  of  this  nature. 
Yet  Burlington  conmianded  it  because 
he  had  originated  a  system  which  cut 
both  ways.  He  had  an  agreement  with 
the  syndicate  which  could  be  termi- 
nated in  their  favor  at  any  moment. 
If  they  wished  to  finish  off  the  serial 
to  make  room  for  a  scoop  or  some 
other  matter,  Burlington  undertook  to 
supply  a  special  concluding  chapter 
and  call  the  deal  off.  In  return  for 
these  special  terms  they  paid  him  a 
pound  a  thousand  extra  for  the  work. 
But  they  never  did  call  the  deal  off! 
They  spent  good  money  telegraphing 
to  him  to  send  more.  He  would  stuff 
the  wire  into  his  dressing  gown  pocket 
and  mutter  "Let  'em  wait",  and  finish 
the  chapter  of  Benedetto  Croce's 
"-Esthetic"  which  he  was  reading. 

Some  years  ago,  when  he  was  doing 
his  best  work  in  this  line,  he  used  to 
run  three  serials  at  the  same  time, 
spending  a  couple  of  days  a  week  on 
each  of  them.  Famous  days !  A  mil- 
lion and  a  half  words  a  year.  And  he 
smiled  again  as  he  recalled  the  time  a 
syndicate  wired  for  another  two  thou- 
sand words  to  finish  a  number  because 
an  advertisement  contract  had  fallen 
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through.  And  he  had  to  wire  them  to 
tell  him  where  he  had  left  off,  because 
he  had  forgotten  what  the  story  was 
about.    Famous  days ! 

And  yet  the  public  had  never  heard 
his  name.  That  was  a  sore  point  with 
him,  be  it  noted.  When  his  good- 
humor  permitted  him  to  reflect  ad- 
versely upon  his  destiny,  he  was  in- 
clined to  feel  aggrieved  that  the  pub- 
lic had  never  heard  his  name.  For  he 
had  had  ambitions.  Still  had  them  in 
fact.  Once  or  twice  he  had  written  a 
short  story  and  sold  it  to  a  magazine. 
And  they  had  been  good !  He  recalled 
them  now.  Could  he  do  that  sort  of 
thing  any  more  ?  He  rolled  and  lit  an- 
other cigarette.  Possibly  not.  Essays 
were  what  he  really  wanted  to  do.  He 
got  so  sick  of  this  eternal  fiction.  A 
small  volume  of  essays  that  would  live. 
And  he  went  on  recalling  the  begin- 
nings of  his  career.  He  remembered 
when  he  was  editor  of  a  small  weekly 
journal  and  lived  in  a  tiny  semi-de- 
tached house  out  at  Shepherds  Bush. 
Soon  after  they  were  married  he  began 
to  spend  the  evenings  writing  stories. 
It  seemed  inconceivable  now,  but  he 
had  worked  for  nine  solid  months  and 
never  got  one  single  acceptance.  All 
returned.  And  he  was  reminded  of  an 
evening  when  Nellie  had  wanted  to  be 
taken  out  to  dinner  and  a  theatre,  and 
he  had  said  he  wanted  to  finish  a  story. 
What  was  it  she  had  said?  "What's 
the  use?  You  never  sell  them**  Well 
it  was  true.  And  it  certainly  looked 
as  if  he  never  would  sell  them.  Still, 
it  took  him  a  long  while  to  forget  that 
tearful  retort.  He  had  never  re- 
minded her  of  it,  not  even  when  she 
too  began  to  fill  up  exercise  books  and 
to  get  slabs  of  typescript  back  from 
editors  with  devastating  regularity. 
But  how  quickly  she  had  caught  on  to 
the  tricks  of  the  trade!  More  than 
once  he  had  gone  away  for  a  week- 


end's fishing  with  a  friend  and  left  her 
to  finish  a  number,  just  telling  her 
how  the  thing  went  and  the  number  of 
words.  And  she  had  done  it,  finishingr 
up  with  a  bang,  the  clever  girl! 

All  the  same  he  still  cherished  the 
hope  of  writing  something  signed, 
something  that  would  get  reviews,  a 
slim  volume  of  imperishable  prose. 
He  compared  himself  to  a  traveler,  a 
pilgrim  in  a  desert  of  serials.  The 
immediate  was  always  the  difficult.  It 
always  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  in  a 
thorny  thicket,  that  if  he  could  only- 
get  clear  of  this  little  bit  in  front  of 
him  and  reach  the  level  ground  ahead, 
he  would  be  all  right.  And  there  was 
that  mirage  shimmering  on  the  hori- 
zon, the  mirage  of  a  slim  volume  of 
imperishable  prose,  with  reviews.  But 
would  it  be  slim  I  He  had  got  so  deep* 
ly  into  the  habit  of  developing  a  theme 
to  the  uttermost  limits  that  he  was 
afraid  of  his  own  pen.  And  his  style 
— would  it  be  possible  to  carve  a  cameo 
with  the  nicked  and  inaccurate  tools 
he  had  been  working  with  so  long? 
He  remembered  a  saying  of  one  of  his 
early  editors:  **You  must  paint  park 
railings  before  you  can  paint  Royal 
Academy  pictures,  my  boy."  He  him- 
self had  passed  it  on  to  a  young  writer 
he  knew,  a  young  writer  now  known 
as  "rising".  And  what  had  been  that 
young  sprig's  reply?  Burlington 
winced  now  when  he  recalled  it.  The 
young  man  had  said  it  might  be  true. 
Probably  vxis  true,  to  judge  by  the 
pictures  accepted  by  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy. But  he  did  not  want  to  do 
either  park  railings  or  Academy  pic- 
tures. A  revolutionary !  And  he  had 
stuck  to  his  own  ideas,  breaking  edi- 
tors' rules  and  so  on,  taking  no  advice, 
and  now  he  had  a  real  name,  with  re- 
views and  mention  in  articles  as  one 
of  the  younger  school.  Only  the  other 
day  he  had  written  to  Burlington  from 
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a  foreign  hotel,  "Why  don't  you  quit 
that  horrible  stuff  and  write  a  real 
book?"  Well,  could  he?  Now? 
h — m!  Who  was  to  provide  those  two 
affectionate  and  rapacious  children 
with  food  and  clothes  and  education? 
It  was  a  speculation,  writing  a  book. 
A  auccds  d'estime  for  a  slim  volume  of 
imperishable  prose  did  not  cash  in  for 
much  at  the  stores.. . . 

Another  saying  of  his  early  editor 
came  to  him  as  he  stood  by  his  fire  and 
rolled  cigarette  after  cigarette.  Al- 
ways condense,  this  Aristarchus  of 
Fleet  Street  had  counseled  him.  Write 
your  story,  if  possible,  on  a  sheet  of 
note  paper.  Condense  it  so  you  can 
get  it  on  a  postal.  Condense  it  again 
and  write  it  on  a  telegraph  form. 
Condense!  The  fool!  Why,  in  prac- 
tical authorship  one  was  pestered  to 
do  the  very  opposite.  One  had  to  spin 
out  a  good  idea  until  it  was  so  thin  one 
couldn't  recognize  it.  But  the  man 
who  advised  this  had  never  written 
anything  himself.  He  was  a  sort  of 
impressario — a  publisher  who  waited 
until  a  man  had  made  a  name  for  him- 
self and  then  worked  him  deftly  to  a 
boom,  collating  personal  anecdote  stuff, 
uniform  editions,  film  rights,  and  for- 
eign translations.  Clever  fellow,  but 
he  knew  nothing  of  authorship.  Well, 
he  must  get  on  with  his  work. . . . 

Just  as  he  sat  down  the  telephone 
rang.  It  was  the  editor  who  had  writ- 
ten him  about  a  new  serial.  What  did 
he  propose?  Burlington  hastily  emp- 
tied out  his  pocket  and,  picking  up  the 
letter  from  his  caller,  studied  the  plan. 
Pinned  to  the  letter  was  a  sketch  in 
pen  and  ink  of  a  creature  midway  be- 
tween a  hunchback  and  an  orang- 
outang. What  they  wanted  was  a  de- 
tective serial  bringing  in  a  character 
like  this  one  in  the  sketch.  Could  he 
do  it?... Well,  how  would  the  first 
number  go?    Burlington  said,  "Hold 


the  line",  and  studied  the  sketch  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  spoke  something 
like  this : 

"Are  you  there!  There's  a  young 
chap  who's  lost  his  job  in  a  bank,  mys- 
teriously and  through  no  fault  of  his 
own.  He's  down  and  out.  Can't  get 
a  job.  Starving  and  desperate.  He 
meets  this  queer  character,  half  gipsy, 
half  Spanish,  in  the  Whitechapel 
Road  and  confides  his  desperate  state 
to  him.  The  dwarf  invites  him  to  sup- 
per, brings  him  into  a  vault  near  the 
river,  and  after  a  meal  suddenly  asks 
him  if  he  is  willing  to  earn  a  thousand 
pounds  that  night.  Young  chap  asks 
the  conditions.  The  dwarf  tells  him 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  marry  a  beautiful 
girl  who  is  imprisoned  in  the  house 
above.  The  ceremony  is  to  take  place 
on  the  spot  and  the  money  paid  over. 
He  accepts,  and  the  girl  enters.  Con- 
tinued in  our  next.    Will  that  do  ?" 

"Splendid,  old  man!  When  can  we 
have  it?  We  go  to  press  Tuesday  and 
the  Colonial  edition  has  to  leave  by 
Thursday's  mail." 

"That's  all  right.    Usual  rates?" 

"Yes,  three  pounds  a  thousand.  We 
shall  want  about  twenty  numbers." 

"All  right.    Goodby." 

Burlington  picked  up  his  corre- 
spondence, smoothed  the  check  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and  laid  it 
on  the  bookcase,  then  went  back  to  his 
desk.  This  time  he  took  up  his  pen, 
put  it  down  to  roll  and  light  a  fresh 
cigarette,  took  it  up  again  and  began 
to  write.  His  wife  found  him  still  at 
it  a  couple  of  hours  later  when  she 
came  to  call  him  for  lunch. 

"Stuck,  dear?"  she  asked,  as  he  sat 
sideways  in  his  chair  at  the  table,  his 
napkin  on  one  knee,  and  puffed  slowly. 
It  was  his  custom  to  smoke  through  a 
meal. 

"Not  very  serious,"  he  assured  her. 
"Only  I've  got  Darrell  Droom  and  the 
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criminal  both  living  in  the  same  houBe, 
and  I  can't  get  either  of  them  out 
without  spilling  the  next  number. 
Come  right  presently.  Claret,  dear? 
How  are  you  getting  on?" 

"Rotten.  I've  been  stuck  since  one 
o'clock.  I'm  doing  that  thing  for 
Mabel,  'Lady  Parrington's  Maid'." 

"Whaf s  the  number?" 

"Why,  you  see,  Gladys  Trevor,  the 
heroine,  finds  her  husband  in  Lady 
Parrington's  arms..  That's  the  end  of 
the  number.  I  don't  see  how  to  work 
it  out." 

"Where's  your  difficulty?"  asked 
Burlington.  "There's — ^let  me  see. . . 
hm.  There's  a  dance  in  Cumberland 
Gate,  eh?  And  her  husband.  Sir 
Charles  Parrington,  who's  been  to 
France,  or  if  you  like  to  Egypt,  where 
he  contracted  the  hashish  drug  habit 
and  was  wounded  in  the  head  followed 
by  sunstroke,  comes  back  on  sudden 
leave  and  finds  his  wife  with  young 
Trevor.  By  the  way,  Trevor  is  a  bad 
name — worked  to  death,  nearly  as  bad 
as  Trefusis  and  Sonia.  Well,  he  sees 
them  in  the  conservatory,  draws  his 
service  revolver  and  shoots  them,  or 
him,  if  you  like.  Arrest.  Sensational 
trial  followed  by  acquittal  on  medical 
grounds.  Dies.  His  chum,  a  major, 
who  receives  his  last  words,  meets 
Gladys  as  he  leaves  the  house.  Falls 
in  love.  Next  number.  That'll  let  you 
finish  with  a  punch,  and  you  can  bring 
in  that  case  everybody's  talking  about 
just  now.    How  about  it?" 

"Ripping!  I'll  do  it  after  I've  been 
in  to  see  Mabel.  She  wants  me  to 
vamp  up  some  short  things  from 
films."  Burlington  laughed  good- 
humoredly. 

"I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before 
they  tumble  to  that  and  protect  their 
films  by  literary  copyrights,"  he  mur- 
mured, and  he  drank  a  glass  of  claret. 


Mrs.  Burlington  did  not  preoccupy 
herself  with  questions  like  that.  Tha- 
lia came  in  with  her  pudding. 

"Well  Thalia,  what  is  it  this  time? 
A  new  edition?  You  are  smart! 
What  is  it?    A  depth-charge?" 

"No'm.  It's  a  roly-poly  poodin', 
ma'am,"  buzzed  Thalia  resentfully. 
She  always  addressed  her  mistress 
when  her  master  spoke  to  her.  They 
regarded  it  with  interest,  smoking  cig- 
arettes the  while. 

"Well,  could  you  get  us  some  coffee, 
Thalia?"  The  small  servant  blinked 
behind  her  large  lenticular  lenses,  and 
started  suddenly  as  though  the  idea  of 
coffee  had  at  that  moment  burst  upon 
an  astonished  world. 

"Yes'm,"  said  Thalia,  and  lolloped 
away  into  her  diminutive  fastness. 

Mrs.  Burlington  dressed  to  go  into 
the  city.  She  dressed  well.  There 
was  an  air  of  careless  magnificence 
about  her.  Everything  was  extremely 
good  and  fitted  extremely  well,  but  she 
always  conveyed  the  impression  that 
she  gave  very  little  thought  to  her 
clothes.  Which  was  true.  She  was 
always  in  full  cry  after  some  excellent 
but  unattainable  ideal.  It  was  this 
other-worldliness  which  gave  her 
stories  a  subtle  semi-religious  inten- 
sity and  made  young  women  in  lonely 
lodgings  and  tired  mothers  in  dreary 
suburban  streets  pour  out  their  hearts 
to  the  authoress  known  to  them  as 
Stella  Dumaresque.  She  answered 
them  in  the  correspondence  columns 
of  Mabel's  papers. 

Mabel  Milligan  was  a  woman  of 
thirty-five,  rather  stout,  with  a 
peaches-and-cream  complexion  and  a 
head  of  short  reddish-gold  hair  that 
resembled  a  forest  conflagration.  She 
spent  most  of  the  day  in  a  suite  of  of- 
fices in  an  enormous  fireproof,  germ- 
proof  building  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  production  of  money-making  peri- 
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odicals.  Mabel  had  started  life  as  a 
stenographer  in  a  provincial  town  and 
obtained  her  first  job  on  a  newspaper 
by  sending  in  local  items  of  religious 
interest  to  "The  Ball  and  Cross",  an 
evangelical  weekly.  She  eventually 
became  an  editor  of  this  paper  and 
was  pushing  the  circulation  up  into 
the  fifty-thousand-a-week  class  when 
the  proprietor  of  a  chain  of  news- 
papers saw  what  she,  was  doing.  He 
offered  her  double  what  she  was  get- 
ting to  put  a  little  life  into  a  journal 
he  had  bought  and  which  remained 
obstinately  moribund.  Mabel  got  her 
chance.  In  six  months  the  paper  was 
a  paying  property  and  she  had  laid 
before  the  proprietor  her  plans  for  a 
new  journal  for  women.  He  doubled 
her  salary  again  and  made  her  direc- 
tor of  the  woman's  section.  Mabel 
never  wrote  anything.  She  suggested. 
She  had  a  bungalow  on  the  South 
Coast,  and  came  up  by  express  every 
day;  and  in  the  bungalow  lived  her 
husband,  who  wrote  free  verse  and 
plays  about  Vikings  which  had  no  sale. 
She  and  Mrs.  Burlington  formed  a 
very  efficient  team,  for  Mabel  had 
the  business  acumen  to  market  her 
friend's  valuable  temperament.  Mabel 
could  organize  anything  from  a  tea 
party  to  a  nation-wide  campaign  in 
favor  of  sea  voyages  for  slum  cripples, 
but  she  had  not  the  touch  for  answer- 
ing the  letters  of  the  heartbroken. 
Mrs.  Burlington  came  up  and  did  that, 
one  afternoon  a  week.  Just  now  the 
idea  was  to  run  a  series  of  short 
stories  based  on  popular  films  but 
with  a  slant  toward  the  things  that  in- 
terested women.  Things  like  bonuses 
for  babies,  for  instance,  cheaper  di- 
vorce, and  women  in  politics.  This 
needed  a  temperament  in  order  to 
avoid  hurting  the  feelings  of  the  pub- 
lic with  noisy  propaganda.  Mrs.  Bur- 
lington   never    advocated    anything. 


That  was  the  secret  of  her  success. 
She  neither  lectured  nor  preached. 
She  sympathized,  four  thousand  words 
a  week,  and  the  readers  of  Mabel's 
papers  loved  her.  Her  favorite  author 
was  Ralph  Waldo  Trine,  and  she  had 
never  been  able  to  understand  why  her 
husband  was  silent  when  she  spoke  of 
that  author's  books. 

All  the  afternoon,  Burlington  sat  in 
his  book-lined  study  and  smoked  ciga- 
rettes by  the  fire.  Now  and  again  he 
glanced  at  his  desk,  but  he  did  not 
move  except  to  reach  for  a  book. 
Books !  Books  I  A  million  and  a  half 
words  a  year  and  not  a  line  of  it  be- 
tween covers.  He  felt  aggrieved  as 
he  turned  over  the  pages  of  a  volume 
of  essays  which  was  making  a  great 
noise  at  the  time.  He  knew  he  could 
do  better  than  this,  he  told  himself. 
It  was  sheer  fake;  and  yet  the  author 
was  hailed  as  a  second  Lamb,  a  greater 
than  Emerson,  a  compeer  of  Sainte- 
Beuve.  Fake!  He  fluffed  the  leaves. 
The  man  had  filched  from  Rochefou- 
cauld, Diderot,  Holderlin,  Croce,  and 
William  James  in  the  most  cunning 
way.  Any  well-read  man  without 
principle  could  do  it.  Fake!  He 
threw  it  down  and  took  up  Dickens's 
"Uncommercial  Traveler".  Now  this 
was  the  authentic  stuff.  Masterpieces ! 
How  often  he  had  been  inspired  by 
these  exquisite  things,  heartened  by 
the  mere  consciousness  of  so  much 
fine  work  in  the  world!  Well,  some 
day  he  would  have  a  go  at  it.  A  new 
Uncommercial  Traveler !  It  was  worth 
doing.  And  bring  in  Fleet  Street  and 
modem  suburban  life.  Yes!... Wil- 
liam De  Morgan  started  late.. . . 

Tea  found  him  still  idle.  He  wrote 
some  letters  and  mailed  the  check  to 
his  bank.  Wrote  a  check  for  a  few 
pounds  and  sent  it  to  the  friend  who 
had  asked  for  a  loan.  Never  get  it 
back,  probably.     Never  mind.     Poor 
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chap  had  not  struck  it  well.  Somehow 
had  never  got  into  his  stride  as  a  fie- 
tionist.  Had  a  wife  and  several  chil- 
dren, too.  Burlington  felt  restless. 
Be  able  to  work  later.  He  often  did 
his  best  work  at  night.  When  his 
wife  came  in,  he  said  suddenly : 

"I  say,  let's  go  and  do  a  dinner  and 
a  show." 

She  looked  at  him  and  then  smiled. 

"Have  you  finished  that  number, 
dear?" 

"Oh,  danm  the  number,  Nellie. 
Let's  go  out  and  be  human  for  a  few 
hours.  Hurry  up.  Dl  put  on  a  clean 
shirt.  Frascati's,  eh?  Tell  Thalia  to 
telephone  the  garage  for  a  taxi." 

It  was  after  eleven  when  they  got 
back.  Burlington  took  off  his  dinner 
jacKet,  put  on  his  old  dressing  gown, 
and  stirred  up  the  fire  before  sitting 
down  to  work.  His  wife  brought  in  a 
cold  supper  with  coffee  and  brandy 
and  set  it  on  a  table  at  his  elbow. 
Then  he  sat  down  in  a  deep  chair  and 
began  to  write.  For  a  couple  of  hours 
there  was  no  sound  save  the  coal  fall- 


ing in  the  grate  and  the  soft  hiss  of 
the  pen  running  swiftly  across  the 
pages.  And  then  the  fictionist  pushed 
his  chair  back,  rose,  stretched  and 
yawned,  poured  out  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  drank  it  off. 

"How  did  you  do  it,  dear?  About 
Darrell  Droom  and  the  criminal  in  the 
same  house,  I  mean." 

"Left  it  in  suspense,"  he  replied. 
"Switched  to  the  policeman's  daughter 
who  hears  about  the  robbery  in  the 
munition  factory  where  she's  working 
on  night  shift.  Only  putting  off  trou- 
ble, though.  Let's  go  to  bed,  old  girl. 
I'm  tired.    Got  a  lot  to  do  tomorrow." 

Very  soon  the  flat  was  in  darkness. 
Presently  a  woman's  voice  remarked 
quietly: 

"How  would  it  do  to  have  the  crimi- 
nal shot  by  an  unknown  hand  through 
the  window,  dear?  You  could  finish 
with  a  punch..."  She  stopped  and 
listened.    There  was  a  faint  snore. 

She  sighed. 

And  then  there  was  silence. 

The  working  day  was  over. 


THE  POEMS  OF  THE  MONTH 
Selected  by  Amy  Lowell 


I  DEFY  anyone  to  read  all  the  poems 
in  The  Bookman,  "The  North 
American  Review",  "Harper's", 
"Scribner's",  "The  Century",  "The  At- 
lantic", "The  Dial",  "The  New  Repub- 
lic", "The  Nation",  "Poetry",  and 
"The  Measure",  for  a  single  month, 
without  being  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  this  early  twentieth  century  has 
certainly  found  for  itself  an  authentic 


voice.  Many  of  the  poems  in  these 
magazines  are  not  good,  but  why 
should  they  be?  It  is  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  a  number  of  remarkable 
poems  are  ever  likely  to  be  first 
printed  in  the  space  of  one  month. 
The  average  is  by  no  means  low,  even 
if  the  "time-spirit"  does  cause  it  to  be 
a  trifle  monotonous. 

I  shall  not  begin  by  announcing,  as 
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my  predecessors  have  done,  that  I  do 
not  consider  myself  to  be  speaking 
with  the  prestige  of  posterity.  That 
must  be,  I  think,  self-evident;  but  I 
am  willing  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
my  predilections  are  also  my  convic- 
tions. Criticism  seems  to  me  to  be 
preference  balanced  by  reason,  and 
what  is  selection  if  not  criticism? 

The  outstanding  poem  in  the  April 
magazines  is,  in  my  opinion,  D.  H. 
Lawrence's  "The  Apostolic  Beasts"  in 
"The  Dial".  "Saint  Mark",  "Saint 
Luke",  and  "Saint  John"  only  are 
printed.  I  think,  when  I  read  the 
poem  in  manuscript,  there  was  a 
"Saint  Matthew",  but  of  that  I  am  not 
sure.  Mr.  Lawrence's  work  is  on  a 
vast  scale,  there  is  nothing  puny  about 
him,  he  either  succeeds  magnificently, 
or  he  fails  with  equal  grandeur.  His 
novels  have  usually  come  nearer  to  the 
completeness  of  success  than  his 
poems.  "The  Apostolic  Beasts"  is  not 
a  great  poem,  but  it  is  a  great  attempt. 
There  is  an  inmiensity  in  it  which 
marks  its  author  as  a  genius,  even  if 
a  genius  doomed  to  a  half  realization. 
Without  a  particle  of  his  manner, 
without  anything  of  his  point  of  view, 
yet  "The  Apostolic  Beasts"  has  some- 
thing of  Blake  about  it.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult poem,  so  were  Blake's ;  it  is  a  pro- 
foundly serious  poem.  It  is  not  for 
the  frivolous  or  the  unseeing,  such 
persons  could  scarcely  understand  an 
irony  which  is  pathos,  a  pleasantry 
which  is  pain.  Mr.  Lawrence  is  tor- 
tured by  the  misery  of  the  world,  and 
haunted  by  the  failure  of  the  old  re- 
ligions. He  demands  a  new  Heaven 
and  a  new  earth,  and  abides  their  com- 
ing without  hope.  The  poem  is,  un- 
happily, too  long  for  quotation,  and 


too  closely  knit  to  be  given  in  excerpts, 
therefore  it  cannot  head  my  page  of 
reprinted  poems  as  it  should  do,  but  I 
believe  that  a  new  volume  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence's poetry  is  shortly  to  appear  in 
which  it  may  be  found. 

At  an  absolutely  opposite  pole,  more 
perfect  as  achievement,  less  striking 
as  potentiality,  is  Mr.  Frost's  "A  Hill- 
side Thaw"  in  "The  New  Republic". 
Mr.  Frost's  work  divides  itself  roughly 
into  two  distinct  groups.  There  are 
the  poems  of  humanity,  in  which  char- 
acter is  juxtaposed  to  character  or  to 
environment;  and  there  are  the  na- 
ture poems.  "A  Hillside  Thaw"  be- 
longs in  the  latter  section,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  this  kind  of 
poem  which  Mr.  Frost  has  done.  "The 
Census  Taker",  in  the  same  number  of 
the  paper,  belongs  to  the  first  group; 
it  is  interesting,  but  does  not  rank 
with  some  of  the  poet's  earlier  poems 
in  this  genre.  Also  in  "The  New  Re- 
public", are  Mr.  Sandburg's  "The 
Dinosaur  Bones"  and  "Unintentional 
Paint".  The  ephemeral  confronted 
with  eternity  is  a  perennial  theme,  Mr. 
Sandburg  treats  it  with  firm  original- 
ity. The  man  loves  beauty.  He  has 
an  eye  that  sees  through  the  actual 
fact  to  the  soul  within  it.  The  maroon 
and  yellow  paint  on  the  banana  store 
is  sun  and  loveliness  where  it  is.  Only 
Mr.  Sandburg  notes  these  things,  they 
are  what  he  is  here  to  point  out. 

There  is  a  very  pleasant  little  poem 
by  Ellen  Janson,  in  "The  Measure" 
(which,  by  the  way,  seems  a  most  en- 
couraging venture),  called  "Shadowy 
— Under  My  Window".  It  is  a  nice 
idea,  neatly  handled,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  feeling. 

These   four,    and   Mr.   Lawrence's 


Editob*8  Notc. — Nach  month  Tnu  Bookman  witt  teUot  a  gnmp  of  poema  from  the  Amorioan 
poriodicaU,  These  will  he  euhmitted  to  a  prominent  poet  or  critic  who  will  choose  from  them 
"The  Poeme  of  the  Month**,  though  he  will  5e  free  to  add  any  others  he  may  prefer.  Amy  Lowell 
will  act  as  arbiter  for  August,  The  complete  list  of  poems  selected  will  he  found  in  the  Oossip 
Shop, 
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poem,  are  all  I  find  particularly  inter- 
estinsr.  There  are  others,  which  may 
be  ranked  as  pretty  good  attempts; 
and  Mr.  Robinson  has  one  of  his  tart, 
astringent  vignettes  in  "The  Dial".  I 
do  not  especially  mention  it  because  its 
type  of  theme,  and  its  adequacy  of  ex- 
pression, are  becoming  almost  stereo- 
typed with  this  poet.  His  finest  work 
is  not  done  so  easily,  and  he  has 
spoiled  us  to  the  point  of  demanding 
his  best.  Also,  I  fear,  we  weary  a  lit- 
tle at  a  reiterated  gesture. 


A  HILLSIDE  THAW 

To  think  to  know  the  country  and  not  know 

The  hillside  on  the  day  the  sun  lets  go 

Ten  million  silver  lizards  out  of  snow. 

As  often  as  I've  seen  it  done  before 

I  can't  pretend  to  tell  the  way  it's  done. 

It  looks  as  if  some  magic  of  the  sun 

Lifted  the  rug  that  bred  them  on  the  floor 

And  the  light  breaking  on  them  made  them  run. 

But  if  I  thought  to  stop  the  wet  stampede, 

And  caught  one  silver  lizard  by  the  taU, 

And  put  my  foot  on  one  without  avail. 

And  threw  myself  wet-elbowed  and  wet-kneed 

In  front  of  twenty  others'  wriggling  speed, — 

In  the  confusion  of  them  aU  aglltter 

And  birds  that  Joined  in  the  excited  fun 

By  doubling  and  redoubling  song  and  twitter, 

I  have  no  doubt  I'd  end  by  holding  none. 

It  takes  the  moon  for  this.    The  sun's  a  wizard 

By  aU  I  teU ;  but  so's  the  moon  a  witch. 

From  the  high  west  she  makes  a  gentle  cast 

And  suddenly  without  a  Jerk  or  twitch 

She  has  her  speU  on  every  single  lizard. 

I  fancied  when  I  looked  at  eight  o'clock 

The  swarm  still  ran  and  scuttled  Just  as  fast. 

The  moon  was  waiting  for  her  chill  effect. 

I  looked  at  ten :   the  swarm  was  turned  to  rock 

In  every  life-like  posture  of  the  swojm, 

Transfixed  on  mountain  slopes  almost  erect. 

Across  each  other  and  side  by  side  they  lay. 

The  speU  that  so  could  hold  them  as  they  were 

Was  wrought  through  trees  without  a  breath 

of  storm 
To  make  a  leaf,  if  there  had  been  one,  stir. 
It  was  the  moon's.    She  held  them  until  day, 
One  lizard  at  the  end  of  every  ray. 
The  thought  of  my  attempting  such  a  stay ! 

Robert  Froit 
— The  New  Republic 


THE  DINOSAUR  BONES 

The  dinosaur  bones  are  dusted  every  day. 
The  cards  teU  how  old  we  guess  the  dinosaur 

bones  are. 
Here  a  head  was  seven  feet  long,  horns  with  a 

hell  of  a  ram. 
Humping  the  humps  of  the  Montana  mountains. 

The  respectable  school  children 
Chatter  at  the  heels  of  their  teacher  who  ex- 
plains. 
The  tourists  and  wonder  hunters  come  with 

their  parasols 
And  catalogues  and  arrangements   to  dQ  the 

museum 
In  an  hour  or  two  hours. 

The  dinosaur  bones 
are  dusted 
every  day. 

Carl  Sandburg 
— The  New  Republio 

UNINTENTIONAL  PAINT 

The  flat  gray  banana  store  front 

is  visited  by  a  union  painter  with  no  intentions 

and  a  bucket  of  high  maroon  paint 

and  a  pot  of  high  yellow. 

The  h!gh  maroon  banana  store  front 
sings  its  contralto  with  two  stripes 
of  yellow  soprano  on  the  door. 

The  union  painter  meant  nothing 

and  we  can  not  attribute  intentions 

to  a  bucket  of  maroon  nor  a  pot  of  yellow. 

The  door  and  the  lintels  sing. 
Two  banjos  strum  on  the  threshold. 
Two  people  hum  a  snatch  of  song 
They  know  well  from  singing  together  often. 
I  must  come  this  way  often 
and  not  only  for  bananas. 

Carl  Sandburg 
— The  New  Republic 
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**SHADOWY— UNDER  MY  WINDOW 

Shadowy — under  my  window — 

Your  low  reed  sobs 

Its  desert  love-song  to  the  remembering  stars. 

Shadowy — 

AU  the  night  my  breasts  are  lilies. 

My  lips  are  passion-flowers. 

At  dawn 

I  remember  how  gray  sands  have  heaped 

Upon  your  grave. 

Wind-blown — these  thousand  years. 

Ellen  Janaon 
— The  Measure 


BROADWAY,  OUR  LITERARY  SIGNPOST 
By  Kenneth  Andrews 

With  Sketches  by  the  Author 


■yVTHY  iB  it",  asks  St  John  Ervine, 
W  "that  this  great,  eager,  inquir* 
ing  country  is  not  producing  great  or 
meritable  writers  at  the  rate  at  which 
European  countries  are  producing 
them? 

"Is  American  literature  at  the  end 
of  a  period  or  at  the  beginning  of  one? 

"Are  the  majority  of  books  that  are 
published  in  the  United  States  the  re- 
sult of  an  influence  that  is  passing  or 
of  one  that  is  developing? 

"In  short  is  American  literature  de- 
rivative or  original?" 


tions.  Still  if  we  had  been  an  En^^dish 
playwright  seeking  indications  of 
what  our  literature  "is  and  is  to  be" 
we  would  have  looked  more  to  the 
stage  than  to  the  novel  to  find  them. 
For  it  is  on  the  stage  that  the  crude 
materials  that  go  into  our  literature 
are  first  tried  out;  and  crude  ma- 
teri^s  are  about  all  we  have  to  work 
with  now.  Whatever  our  literature  is 
to  be  it  will  not  bear  much  resemblance 
to  what  it  is  or  has  been,  because 
American  literature  is  neither  at  the 
end  of  a  period  nor  at  the  beginning 


At  Panclio  Loptt  i 


g  up  the  prevalent  m 


>  he  hoi  cleareS  Kp  any  n(*ut«I<r«liind(Rir* 


idtrifondinir 


a/  Mewiee. 


We  haven't  the  slightest  intention 
of  trying  to  answer  Mr.  Errlne.  If 
we  did  so  we  should  probably  wring 
our  hands  as  forlornly  as  the  Ameri- 
cans whose  "extraordinary  contempt 
for  American  writing"  sbodwd  him 
and  first  prompted  him  to  put  his  ques-  tional  hysteria 
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of  one  but  in  the  No  Man's  Land  that 
lies  between. 

Somewhere  in  the  midst  of  the  third 

or  fourth  or  fifth  Liberty  Loan  drive 

we  blundered  out  of  a  "period".    No 

nation  could  pass  through  the  emo- 

passed  through  for' 
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four  years  and  have  its  imaginative 
life  unchanged.  Ours  least  of  all. 
War  smote  our  imagination  with  the 
added  impact  of  keen  novelty.  If  it 
left  us  with  little  taste  or  little  pa- 
tience for  the  imaginative  literature 
we  had  produced  in  the  old  days,  it 
would  not  be  surprising.  Neither 
would  it  be  surprising  if  out  of  this 
very  welter  of  impatience,  and  f  retf  ul- 
ness,  and  self -contempt,  our  literature 
that  is  to  be  should  be  brewed.  We 
think  it  is  being  brewed  out  of  them 
right  now.  New  impulses,  powerful 
new  forces,  are  in  ferment;  though 
uncomprehended  and  as  yet  unassimi- 
lated  they  are  bubbling  away.  But  it 
is  on  the  stage,  more  obviously  at  least 
than  in  the  novel,  that  they  are  being 
sniffed  at  and  tasted  first. 

For  it  is  the  stage  that  must  always 
most  sensitively  detect  the  changing 
moods  of  thought  of  any  country.  We 
wonder  if  this  isn't  often  lost  sight  of, 
yet  in  the  very  nature  of  things  it  is 
true.  Plays  feed  upon  the  crop  of 
prejudices  and  theories  and  'isms  and 
mental  fads  of  their  particular  little 
moment.  Served  up  on  the  stage  they 
must  minister,  quite  precisely,  to  the 
intellectual  appetites  of  their  moment 
—or  they  are  thrown  away.  So  much 
is  thrown  away  every  season.  So 
much  that  is  fresh  and  of  the  moment 
is  taken  on.  And  it  is  because  plays 
must  be  so  fastidiously  sauced  and 
spiced  and  flavored  and  trimmed  to 
meet  the  tastes  of  their  immediate 
time.  They  must  be  so  saturated  with 
what  is  current  when  they  are  first 
produced  that  they  soon  pall,  soon  pass 
out  of  date.  But  that  is  exactly  the 
reason — ^that  saturation  with  what  is 
current — ^why  they  most  clearly  sug- 
gest the  stuff  our  literature  is  to  be 
made  of. 

What  then  of  the  season  in  the  thea- 
tre that  is  closing  now — if  seasons 


ever  close  nowadays?  Certainly 
things  have  been  happening  in  the 
theatre  this  year.  It  has  been — as 
might  perhaps  have  been  expected — 
the  most  significant  year  of  our  theat- 
rical history.  Forces  heretofore  un- 
heard of  in  our  theatre  have  been 
stirring.  They  are  clearly  defina- 
ble. They  have  worked  in  definite 
ways.  Standards  —  new,  authentic, 
and  native  standards — ^have  been  tak- 
ing shape;  and  as  we  look  back  over 
the  season  the  plays  which  most  strik- 
ingly embody  them  seem  to  fall  into 
several  groups. 

One  thinks  first  of  "The  First  Year" 
by  Frank  Craven  and  "Miss  Lulu 
Bett'"  by  Zona  Gale.  Plays  of  ex- 
tremely simple  design — as  flimsy  in 
structure  as  the  lightest  English  light 
comedy  that  ever  failed  here.  Plays 
entirely  lacking  in  suspense  or  thriUs 
or  slapstick  or  any  of  the  old  surefire 
stuff.  Plays  whose  sole  appeal  lies  in 
their  minute,  faithful  observation  of 
Americans  as  they  are  before  they  be- 
come New  Yorkers  or  Chicagoans  or 
Califomians.  If  you  see  either  of 
these  plays  again  notice  where  the  big 
laughs  come.  Not  on  trick  comedy 
lines,  but  on  those  places  which  deepen 
into  even  more  penetrating  natural- 
ness, which  startle  because  they  are 
even  more  vividly  everyday.  "Miss 
Lulu  Bett"  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
a  plot  any  more  than  the  last  year  or 
so  of  your  life — if  you  are  a  small- 
town spinster — can  be  said  to  have  had 
a  plot.  The  plot  of  "The  First  Year" 
was  adequately  given  to  the  world,  be- 
fore it  was  produced,  by  the  apprehen- 
sive Mr.  Golden:  "Well  a  fellow  mar- 
ries a  girl  and — ^and — ^well,  then  they 
move  to  Joplin,  Missouri."  Yet  both 
of  these  plotless  plays  have  grown  into 
big  box  office  successes.    "The  First 
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Year''  gets  as  many  laughs  and  will 
make  as  much  money  as  "Fair  and 
Warmer"  or  "Baby  Mine".  Would 
that  have  been  true  three  or  four  sea- 
sons ago?  Everyone  is  entitled  to  his 
own  opinion,  ours  being  that  neither 
of  these  plays  would  have  been  pro- 
duced three  or  four  seasons  ago.  But 
now  we  are,  quite  suddenly,  enormous- 
ly interested  in  ourselves  and  our 
ways;  and  these  plays  say  something 
simply  and  truthfully  about  ourselves. 
As  you  listen  to  the  unhurried,  des- 
ultory conversation  of  the  Livingston 
family  in  "The  First  Year",  you  think 
of  white  picket  fences  and  wide  streets 
and  shady  trees  and  broad  lawns. 
When  the  telephone  bell  rings  Living- 
ston, middle-aged  and  more  or  less 
gone  to  seed,  stirs  himself  from  the 
depths  of  the  local  paper. 

LiviNasTON.    Eh  ? 

Mbs.  Livingston  (over  her  knitting). 
That's  three  rings — Mrs.  Parks's  number. 

Livingston.     Oh. 

(Silence  for  a  time.) 

What  are  we  paying  for  eggs  now? 

Mrs.  Livingston.     Fifty-eight. 

Livingston.     How  much? 

Mrs.  Livingston.     Fifty-eight. 

Livingston.  Gosh,  I  remember  when  we 
could  get  them  for  eighteen. 

And  he  subsides  into  the  paper.    She 
clicks  on  placidly  with  her  knitting. 

Grace,  who  is  twenty  and  getting 
tired  of  the  old  town,  doesn't  quite 
know  whether  she  wants  to  marry 
Dick  Loring  or  Tommy  Tucker.  She 
thinks  Dick  is  "more  romantic  and 
terribly  good-looking";  her  mother 
thinks  he  has  always  been  "a  wild, 
straying  sort".  Tommy  is  "dependa- 
ble and  obliging  and  nice''.  Both  the 
boys  drop  in  to  see  her,  and  out  on  the 
porch  she  quarrels  with  Dick  because 
he  insists  on  her  eloping  with  him  and 
tells  her  it  will  be  her  last  chance  at 
matrimony  if  she  doesn't  do  it. 

Alone  with  the  diffident  Tommy  she 
makes  it  as  easy  as  she  can  for  him  to 


propose.  "Would  you  marry  me, 
Tommy,  I  wonder,"  she  asks,  "if  I  said 
yes?"  Eagerly,  but  awkwardly,  he 
says  he  would.  When  he  finds  that  she 
wants  to  go  out  into  the  big  world 
somewhere  he  agrees  to  give  up  his 
business,  the  insurance  business,  and 
take  her  away.  He  suggests  Joplin, 
Missouri  because  he  knows  a  fellow 
out  there  who  has  a  business  for  sale. 
Grace  is  touched  by  this  sacrifice  and 
loves  him  more  than  ever;  so  they 
kiss  chastely,  and  are  engaged. 

In  Joplin,  toward  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  their  married  life,  Grace  is 
bustling  about  nervously  preparing 
dinner  for  two  strangers  whom 
Tommy  has  invited.  She  is  trying  to 
implant  in  the  mind  of  Hattie  (the  lit- 
tle negro  girl  she  has  pressed  into 
service  for  the  occasion)  some  of  the 
rudiments  of  waiting  on  table.  She 
gets  some  consomm^  cups  from  the 
sideboard  and  asks,  "Now,  Hattie,  do 
you  know  what  these  are  for?' 


>»» 


Hattib.    Coffee. 

Gbacb.  No,  not  with  two  handles — these  are 
for  bouillon. 

Hattib.     Whatf 

Gbacb.  Soup!  First,  though,  we'll  have 
melon.  Then  we*U  have  roast  chicken  and  two 
vegetables  and  coffee.  The  coffee  you  will  serve 
after  everything. 

Hattik.  After  everything !  After  the  melon 
an'  after  the  soup  an'  after — 

Gracb.  No,  no.  I  mean  when  the  dinner  is 
over  you  will  serve  the  coffee  in  these  little 
cups.  Hattie,  are  you  sure  you  have  waited  on 
table  before? 

Hattib.    Yes*m,  but  I  washes  best  though. 

Just  a  picture  of  what  happened  in 
your  house  last  week.  When  Tommy 
comes  home  he  tries  to  help  and  gets 
in  the  way.  He  tells  her  he's  sorry  for 
her  and  starts  to  put  his  arm  around 
her,  but  she  pushes  him  aside  with, 
"Don't,  darling,  there's  plenty  to  do 
yet".  Which  little  episode  tells  the 
commonplace,  normal  story  of  their 
first  year. 
The  two  people  whom  Tommy  had 
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invited  to  dinner  an  the  purchasins 
agent  of  the  Joplin  and  Mlsaouri  rail- 
rosd  and  his  wife.  Tommy  has  put 
everything  he  owna,  including  a  Lib- 


FklHK    CKATXN 

Who  ft  rtmnMng  out  hit  flrit  yaar  o»  TiMimv 
Tm^tT  in  "The  Flrtt  Year"  bv  Pranh  Oroien. 
At  actor  hi  wu  tueftv  to  And  meh  a  play  lor 
a  cehlale,  and  at  pIoyicrfDht  he  ptekti  i«at  (ha 
TigM  actor  Jor  hU  lauling  rtJt. 

erty  Bond  of  Grace's,  into  buying  op- 
tions  on  some  land  which  he  thought 
the  railroad  would  want  for  its  new 
spur  line.  The  deal  is  practically  com- 
pleted and  the  Tuckers  have  visions 
of  sudden  wealtii  when  Dick  Loring 
turns  up.  He  also  is  with  the  railroad 
and,  without  realizing  it,  he  spoils 
Tommy's  sale  by  saying  that  the  spur 
line  is  not  to  go  anywhere  near  the 
land.  It  is  a  heartbreaker  for  Tommy 
and  Grace:  one  of  those  tragedies  that 
happen  in  little  houses.  Tommy,  alone 
with  Grace,  tries  to  keep  up  his  front. 

TouiiT.  Don't  7aa  norrj  about  mj  not  bav- 
in g  mone;. 

Obaci.  Bat  I  do  I  I  sum  we'U  alnaya  be 
Jqit  nothing,  Tommy — alnaya  live  In  flat! — I'll 
do  mr  own  cooking  and  make  m;  oirn  dreasea, 
and  you'll  always  wear  clotbea  that  don't  fit 
and  ablrta  that  bulRC  In  froDt. 

TOHul.     Ob  no  I  von't. 

OmiCB,  Tm  yon  will,  Tommy  1  You're  going 
to  be  one  ot  those  well-mpanlng,  almost- get- 
tbere  men  and  we'll  have  to  put  on  a  brave 
tronC  to  our  friends  and  aay,  "We're  doing  very 
weU,"  JnaC  ai  we  bad  to  aay  It  to  Dick  tonight. 

It  is  a  poignant  tragedy  when  an 


"almost-get-there"  man  realizes  him- 
self a  failure  in  the  eyes  of  the  woman 
he  loves.  What  a  chance  for  fine  writ- 
ing— but  there  is  none  of  it.  After  a 
moment  or  two  Tommy's  assurance 
wavers  a  bit.  He  sits  wearily  at  the 
table  and  passes  his  hand  over  his  eyes 
and  says,  "You  don't  think  I'm  any 
good  at  all.  Do  you,  Grace!"  That's 
all.  He  hurts  her  because  he  accuses 
her  of  having  greeted  Dick  too  ef- 
fusively and  she  packs  up  her  bag  and 
puts  on  her  hat  and  coat.  And  what 
in  the  old  days  would  have  been  a  "big 
scene"  happens  in  this  way : 

TOMHT    (looUtiB   ot   her   In   ottonttlimentf. 
Where  are  you  going? 
Qbaci.    I'm  going  home  I 
TowuT,     You — why — don't  be  alUy  I 
GaiCB.      I'm    not    lUIy  t      T    ean't    itand    It. 
Tommy.     If  I  itay  here  naj  longer  my  ncrvra 
will  Just  go  like  that,  that's  aU.     I'm  going  to 
get  that  ten  o'clock  train  and  ;,'o  home. 

ToMui.  Yon  take  thoie  things  off,  becanna 
you're  not  going  to  do  any  inch  thing. 

And  when  she  makes  for  the  door  he 
doesn't  roar  or  elocute  but  says  plead- 
ingly, as  you  would  say,  "Don't  be  silly 
now,  Grace  I" 

She  does  leave ;  but  they  make  it  up 
later  as  most  young  married  people  do, 
and  incidentally  Tommy  does  sell  his 
land.  They  had  "just  been  suffering 
from  matrimonial  measles,  troubles 
that  look  terrible,  but  don't  amount  to 
anything.    Everybody  has  them." 

Isn't  that  an  entirely  new  subject 
for  a  Broadway  success?  Is  it  not  an 
achievement  to  have  written  it?  It 
seems  to  us  that  "The  First  Year"  has 
contributed  to  the  purely  commercial 
theatre  a'  new  note — ^that,  of  its  sort, 
it  is  the  best  pl^  of  many  seasons. 

Perhaps  "Nice  People"  by  Rachel 
Crothers  belongs  with  "The  First 
Year"  and  "Miss  Lulu  Bett"  in  that  it 
also  expresses  this  same  new  half 
exasperated  introspection.  Though  a 
less  worthy  play  than  either  of  ttifi 
others  it  does  make  a  definite  comment 
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and  pass  a  definite  criticism  on  a  phase 
of  our  life:  the  scandalous  behavior 
of  the  debs  and  dubs  of  our  front  fam- 
ilies. 

May  it  not  be  that  these  plays  mark 
the  beginning  (in  the  theatre  of  all 
places)  of  one  prime  requisite  for  any 
true  literature:  comprehending  self- 
criticism?  And  if  that  is  true  could 
anything  be  more  significant  for  the 
drama  or  for  our  literature? 

It  may  be  that  this  dawning  con- 
sciousness of  ourselves  as  a  people, 
with  customs  and  traditions  of  our 
own,  is  expressed  a  little  more  rudely 
and  in  a  different  mood  in  two  other 
plays  of  the  season,  ''Little  Old  New 
York"  by  Rida  Johnson  Young  and 
"Not  So  Long  Ago"  by  Arthur  Rich- 
man.  Until  very  recently — ^within  the 
last  two  or  three  seasons — it  was  an 
axiom  among  producers  that  "costume 
plays"  could  not  make  money  in  this 
country.  But  "Not  So  Long  Ago", 
slight  and  ansemic  though  it  was,  was 
moderately  prosperous;  and  "Little 
Old  New  York"  was  one  of  the  paying 
productions  of  the  year.  Both  tell  of 
the  quaint  little  town  that  was  New 
York  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
institutions  that  make  New  York  what 
she  is  today  were  having  their  humble 
beginnings.  Legends  cling  about  the 
men  who  dreamed  of  a  vast  city  be- 
tween the  Bluff  and  the  Sound.  Why 
haven't  they  been  put  in  plays  before? 
Simply  because  we  have  not  been  in- 
terested in  them  before.  This  season, 
however,  there  was  a  curiously  piquant 
pleasure  for  New  York  audiences  in 
seeing  Peter  Delmonico  peddling  sand- 
wiches from  a  basket ;  in  hearing  Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt,  a  young  ferryman, 
insist  that  steamboats  were  practica- 
ble and  that  sometime  they  would  be 
running  regularly  between  New  York 
and  Albany.    That  keen  relish  for  our 


own  past  is  something  new.  It  is  a 
most  recently  acquired  taste  in  the 
theatre. 

When  the  curtain  goes  up  on  "Little 
Old  New  York"  it  is  a  spring  morning 
in  the  town  of  New  York  in  1810.  A 
group  of  "young  bloods"  of  the  time 
are  finishing  a  game  of  cards  and  a 
bowl  of  punch.  The  young  bloods  in- 
clude Larry  Delevan,  Henry  Brevoort, 
Washington  Irving,  and  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck.  Reilly,  Delevan's  servant,  re- 
fuses to  "mull  them  some  more  ale", 
because  it's  seven  and  after.  He  per- 
suades them  to  wind  up  their  game, 
telling  them  "there's  towels  on  the 
horse  trough,  if  you  gentlemen  would 
be  liking  to  refresh  your  heads  under 
the  pump".  Horse  troughs  and  pumps 
in  New  York. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  a  serious- 
minded  young  man  with  a  big  idea, 
drops  in  to  talk  over  his  steamboat 
project  with  Delevan.  He  is  most  re- 
spectful and  apologizes  for  bothering 
him  before  breakfast. 

Dblbvan.  Not  at  aU.  But  how'd  you  get  up 
from  the  Battery  so  early? 

Vandkbbilt.  I  got  a  lift  on  the  Boston 
coach,  sir,  to  Maiden  Lane  and  walked  the  rest. 

DiLKVAN.  Holy  Moses  I  Walked  from 
Maiden  Lane  to  Barclay  Street  and  Broadway 
before  seven.    Your  energy  puts  me  to  shame. 

For  Delevan's  roomy  old  house,  sur- 
rounded by  its  meadows,  is  at  Barclay 
Street  and  Broadway  I 

Halleck,  Brelvoort,  and  Irving  re- 
turn, considerably  perked  up  by  the 
cold  water,  and  Delevan  introduces 
them: 

DiLivAN.  This  is  Mr.  Washington  Irving, 
Cornelius.  He  scribbles  a  bit.  Awful  stuff, 
but  the  public  has  a  strange  taste  for  it.  And 
this  disreputable  person,  Cornelius,  is  Mr.  Fiti- 
Greene  Halleck,  secretary  to  John  Jacob  Astor 
in  his  leisure  moments. 

The  mellow,  reminiscent  quality  of 
these  first  few  admirable  scenes  is  un- 
fortunately not  sustained  through  the 
remainder  of  the  play,  and  the  story 
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itself  has  no  more  to  do  with  New 
York  of  1810  than  it  has  with  New 
York  of  1921.  A  nephew  in  Ireland 
who  was  to  inherit  the  Delevan  for- 
tune has  died;  and  his  sister  comes  to 
America,  dressed  as  a  boy,  and  imper- 
sonates him.  She  is  extremely  sweet 
and  cute  and  goes  in  for  baby  talk. 
When  Delevan  finds  out  she  is  a  girl 
he  falls  in  love  with  her,  which  makes 
everything  all  right. 

The  success  of  the  play  depended 
more  on  the  Cinderella  complex  than 
on  its  atmosphere  of  Old  Manhattan; 
but  the  important  point  is  that  the 
picture  of  those  bygone  celebrities  in 
their  shirt  sleeves  proved  x)eculiarly 
captivating.  ''Abraham  Lincoln"  last 
year  and  "Romance"  in  its  recent  re- 
vival, may  have  benefited  by  this  newly 
aroused  curiosity  about  the  America 
that  is  gone.  And  isn't  this  curiosity, 
this  half  timid  groping  for  a  tradition, 
another  prime  essential  for  any  sound 
drama  or  literature? 

Light  comedy  demands  an  atmos- 
phere of  intelligent  sophistication  if  it 
is  to  flourish.  We  have  been  woefully 
bereft  of  any  such  atmosphere  in  the 
theatre  heretofore.  Most  of  the  sensi- 
tive little  plays  of  this  type  that  have 
tried  to  make  friends  with  the  New 
York  theatre  public  have  curled  up 
and  died  within  a  few  weeks,  broken- 
hearted and  misunderstood.  They 
have  been  thought  either  wicked  or 
silly  by  a  public  which  preferred  its 
humor  out  of  a  seltzer  bottle  and  its 
sentiment  out  of  the  mouths  of  baby 
ingenues.  No  American  playwright, 
save  Clare  Kummer,  has  achieved  any 
notable  success  in  this  delicate  medi- 
um; and  of  her  plays  only  "Good  Gra- 
cious Annabelle"  found  any  very  gen- 
eral response.  It  has  long  been  said 
that  American  playwrights  were  in- 
capable of  writing  light  comedy;  but 


it  is  more  likely  that  American  audi- 
ences have  been  incapable  of  enjoyin^r 
it.  Has  there  been  a  change,  or  has 
there  not?  Perhaps  not;  but  there  is 
no  harm  in  hoping  that  the  success  of 
"Enter  Madame"'  by  Gilda  Varesi  and 
Dolly  Byrne  and  of  "Mr.  Pim  Passes 
By"  by  A.  A.  Milne  may  mean  that 
there  has  been.  "Enter  Madame",  that 
suave,  sophisticated  little  play,  rode  to 
complete  success  purely  on  its  virtues 
as  a  light  comedy.  It  is  joyous  and 
sparkling  from  beginning  to  end;  but 
it  never  verges  on  farce,  there  are  no 
tricks  in  it,  no  cocktail  scenes,  no  lin- 
gerie. 

It  tells  the  story  of  Lisa  Delia  Rob- 
bia,  prima  donna,  capricious,  imperi- 
ous, fascinating.  It  is  her  radiant  na- 
ture that  is  the  mainspring  of  the 
play;  and  that  is  true  light  comedy. 
She  is  devoted  to  her  husband,  but 
spends  most  of  each  year  flitting  about 
among  the  opera  houses  of  Europe, 
leaving  him  to  the  life  of  married 
bachelorhood.  When  he  rebels  and 
writes  her  that  he  is  in  love  with  an- 
other woman  and  wants  a  divorce,  she 
takes  wing  and  flies  across  the  sea 
from  Barcelona  to  fight  for  her  love. 

Her  husband  accuses  her  of  thought- 
lessness and  extravagance.  Though 
deeply  wounded,  she  is  still  the  poseur. 

Lisa.  I  am  Delia  Robbia.  Love  is  my  mas- 
ter and  my  slave.  I  am  young  as  eternity,  old 
as  the  moons,  wise  as  the  stars. 

GiBALD.  Oh  stop,  Lisa !  Stop  acting !  Now 
you  listen  to  me.  You're  a  conceited  middle 
aged  woman,  whose  career  is  on  the  wane. . . . 
You've  been  spoiled  and  petted.  Self  has  been 
your  God  and  you  have  served  him  well. . . . 
You  are  growing  old,  Lisa,  there's  too  much 
rouge  here. . . .  too  much  trouble  to  gain  your 
effects.  You're  growing  old,  Lisa,  old  I  tell 
you,  old ! 

Lisa  (riaet  slowly,  her  face  bathed  in  tears). 
Am  I  so  very  old,  Qerald?  Too  old  for  you  to 
love,  too  old  to  love  you? 

She  is  desperate  and  heartbroken 
and,  surrounded  by  her  maid  and  her 
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secretary  and  her  cook  and  her  doctor, 
she  gives  way  as  a  prima  donna  should. 
But  in  the  midst  of  her  tantrum  her 
maid  shows  her  a  new  tea  gown.  Her 
face  clears  at  once,  and  she  forgets 
her  tragedy  in  admiration  of  the  gown. 

Later  she  refuses  steadily  to  see  her 
husband,  though  he  tries  again  and 
again  to  gain  admittance.  Then  when 
the  first  decree  of  divorce  is  finally 
granted  she  looks  at  it  wistfully  and 
says,  "He  did  not  break  down  the 
door."  She  impulsively  decides  that 
she  will  make  one  final  effort  to  win 
him  back,  and  so  gives  a  little  last  din- 
ner in  honor  of  her  husband  and  the 
woman  he  is  to  marry.  In  this  duel  of 
wits  Lisa  easily  wins.  After  the 
guests  have  gone  she  and  Gerald  agree 
that  they  don't  want  a  divorce  after 
all... and  later  Bice,  the  faithful  old 
retainer  who  sees  no  evil  and  thinks 
no  evil,  takes  two  glasses  of  wine  into 
Lisa's  bedroom. 

Next  morning  reporters  storm  the 
house,  and  Lisa  hastily  decides  to  ac- 
cept a  contract  for  a  South  American 
tour  to  avoid  the  scandal  (she  had 
promised  Gerald  to  settle  down  on  a 
farm  and  raise  chickens) .  The 
steamer  for  Buenos  Aires  leaves  in 


half  an  hour,  but  Lisa  is  happy.    It  is 
the  way  she  does  things. 

liis*.  Now  we  run  ont  by  the  back  dOOT — 
bere.  Gerald,  ;ou  bold  Toto. 

aiRU.li  (emUmW.     No  no.  Uh.     I  wont. 

Lisa.     Bat  Gerald  I 

GEkALD.  Nov  look  bere,  darllns,  you're  mak- 
tag  me  do  BlI  the  tblnga  I  avore  I'd  ncTer  do 
again.  Xon're  coinK  off  to  afng — you  drai  me 
along,  and  you  want  me  to  carry  that  damn 
pup.     I  won't  do  It,  I  teU  you.     1  won't. 

Lisa.  But,  Gerald,  Madonna  mial  We  can't 
leave  Toto. 

OBkALD.     Very  weU  then,  you  on  leave  me. 

LiBA.     Oh,  Gerald — Gerald — not  again  I 

QiBALD.     Ob,  give  me  tbe  damn  dog. 

Bics.    Exit  Madame. 

Such  a  play  appeals  to  a  maturer 
sense  of  humor  than  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  find  on  Broadw^,  but  it 
lasted  throughout  the  season.  It  may 
mean  much  or  little — if  it  means  that 
we  have  acquired  the  taste  for  slender, 
facile  little  plays  like  this,  it  does 
mean  much. 


Aren't  we  even  overcoming  our  un- 
willingness to  think  in  the  theatre? 
Isn't  there  a  public,  growing  larger 
every  season,  for  plays  before  which 
we  must  think?  Plays  about  unlovely 
people  and  sombre  things,  which  mean 
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nothing  if  we  miss  the  thought  and 
implication  behind  them.  This  season 
we  have  had  Eugene  G.  O'Neill's  "The 
Emperor  Jones'"  and  "DiflTrenf". 
Last  season  we  had  his  "Beyond  the 
Horizon'".  We  have  had  St.  John  Er- 
vine's  "Mixed  Marriage"*  this  year, 
and  last  year  we  had  his  "John  Fer- 
guson"* and  "Jane  Clegg'".  How  long 
would  any  of  these  plays  have  lasted 
four  or  five  seasons  ago? 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  The- 
atre Guild's  last  production,  "Liliom"* 
by  Franz  Molnar,  reveals  more  clearly 
what  we  mean  by  a  play  before  which 
one  must  think.  Foreign  in  origin 
and  mood  and  scene,  its  astonishing 
success  indicates  more  forcibly  that  we 
do  have  a  public  for  plays  of  genuine 
imagination — if  they  be  good  plays  as 
well  as  good  "studies".  "Liliom"  is  a 
living  transcript  of  the  rude,  crippled 
love  story  it  pictures.  Liliom  himself 
is  a  barker  at  an  amusement  park; 
and  he  is  a  tough  guy,  a  roughneck,  a 
bad  egg.  Not  malicious,  just  tough. 
He  takes  a  fancy  to  Julie,  a  servant 
girl,  who  is  as  inarticulate  as  he. 
Their  love  scene  on  the  park  bench, 
full  of  giggles,  long  pauses,  nervous 
whistling,  and  blank  stares,  was  not  a 
scene  in  a  play  at  all.  It  was  a  rough- 
neck making  love  to  his  sweetie. 

Living  together  they  are  still  inar- 
ticulate, still  ashamed  of  the  love  they 
cannot  express  or  understand.  They 
have  no  money.  Liliom  has  no  work, 
he  "never  learned  a  trade".  He  is  at 
heart  a  troubadour,  a  vagabond.  He 
bullies  Julie ;  she  nags  him  f umbling- 
ly,  urging  him  to  get  work.  Once  he 
strikes  her,  though  he  doesn't  know 
just  why.  Why  he  did  it  puzzles  him, 
even  in  heaven.  He  doesn't  know  he 
did  it  because  he  loved  her  and  so 
didn't  like  to  see  her  cry". 


n 


*PubllBhed  by  Bonl  and  Liveriffht. 
^Published  by  the  Macmillan  Co. 
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When  he  finds  out  that  he  is  to  be  a 
father  something  deep  in  him  Btirs 
and  tries  to  wake.  He  is  happy  and 
proud,  but  only  fitfully.  Fatherhood 
does  not  redeem  him,  it  merely  makes 
him  restless  in  the  face  of  another 
emotion  he  cannot  understand.  But 
he  does  have,  for  once,  a  desire  to  do 
something  for  another — for  his  baby 
that  is  to  be.  So  he  and  another 
roughneck,  who  is  even  rougher  and 
harder,  start  out  to  rob  the  paymaster 
of  a  factory.  This  holdup  is  a  fizzle, 
and  Liliom,  thinking  of  his  baby  and 
Julie,  kills  himself  to  escape  capture. 

In  the  Beyond — a  celestial  police 
court  exactly  like  the  one  Liliom  and 
his  frowsy  friend  had  imagined  was 
awaiting  them  on  the  other  side — 
Liliom  is  still  Liliom.  He  cannot  re- 
pent or  regret,  for  such  emotions  were 
not  in  him  and  death  did  not  put  them 
there.  After  his  purification  by  fire, 
fifteen  years  of  it,  he  is  sobered  a  bit 
and  chastened;  but  he  is  still  Liliom. 
The  beginnings  of  kindliness,  the  first 
fiickers  of  pity  and  remorse  are  there. 
No  more.  The  play  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  reincarnation,  or  re- 
current earth  lives,  or  something;  but 
we  doubt  it.  It  seems  to  us  an  almost 
perfect  story  (we  can't  apply  the  word 
study  to  such  a  live  warm  thing  as 
"Liliom")  of  a  hard  guy.  This  does 
not  at  all  do  the  play  justice.  The 
story  is  told  deftly  and  lightly,  with 
a  whimsical  comprehension  of  the 
rugged  characters;  and  the  whole 
glows  with  a  gorgeous  humor. 

When  will  an  American  author  write 
just  this  kind  of  play?  Sometime 
probably,  but  not  soon.  O'Neill  him- 
self would  undoubtedly  be  the  only 
playwright  in  America  to  think  of 
handling  such  a  theme.  Indeed,  he  did 
handle  a  strikingly  similar  theme  in 
"Beyond  the  Horizon".  Compare  that 
bitter,  hopeless  play  with   "Liliom". 


BROADWAY,  OUR  LITERARY  SIGNPOST 
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Both  picture  constrieted, '  darkened 
souls;  both  tell  of  the  disintegrration 
into  squalor  of  a  love  story;  both  end 
in  the  death  of  the  incompetent  one 
who  found  life  too  hard.  But  oh,  the 
difference!  That  comparison  would 
be  a  tremendously  interesting  study: 
the  blithe,  sophisticated  Hungarian 
and  the  dimk  New  Englander  working 
out  the  same  theme.  Both  plays  are 
published ;  if  we  were  a  professor  of 
the  drama  we  would  give  this  assign- 
ment to  our  little  ones. 

But  best  of  all  there  are  indications 
in  this  remarkable  season  that  we  are 
not  incapable  of  satire — ^with  the 
healthy  proviso  that  it  be  our  own  na- 
tive kind  of  satire.  We  have  always 
been  regarded,  in  the  theatre,  as  about 
the  most  sentimental  people  in  the 
world.  Satire's  favorite  sport  is  rip- 
ping open  our  cherished  sentimental 
idols  and  showing  the  sawdust  inside 
thenL  It  applies  common  sense  and 
reduces  to  the  absurd  prejudices  which 
all  nice  people  should  take  on  faith. 
We  haven't  liked  that  in  the  theatre 
before.  More  than  that,  as  good 
Americans,  we  have  actively  resented 
it.  Yet  this  season  we  have  had  "The 
Bad  Man"*  by  Porter  Emerson  Browne, 
"The  Tavern"  adapted  from  the  Cora 
Dick  Gantt  play  by  George  M.  Cohan, 
and  Bernard  Shaw's  "Heartbreak 
House".^  Each  has  found  a  big  public. 
Each  has  made  money.  Of  course  in 
the  most  successful  of  these,  "The  Bad 
Man",  the  satire  is  a  bit  wavering,  a 
bit  furtive,  but  even  so  it  is  far  and 
away  the  most  significant  because  it 
does  something  that  hasn't  been  done 
in  the  theatre  before.  It  raises  a  scep- 
tical eyebrow  and  shrugs  an  irrever- 
ent shoulder  at  our  own  sacred  100  per 
cent  Amurricanism. 


'Novelized  version  by  Charles  Hanson  Towne 
published  by  O.  P.  Putnam's  Sous. 
TPublished  by  Brentano's. 


"The  Bad  Man"  is  a  skilful  play. 
With  what  catlike  tread  Mr.  Browne 
feels  his  way  before  he  even  lets  the 
audience  know  that  he  is  going  to  try 
something  new.  The  first  act  is  up- 
right, honorable  American  melodrama. 
The  mortgage  on  the  old  farm  will 
not  be  foreclosed  that  night  because 
Morgan  Pell,  the  slick  city  feller,  has 
produced  the  twenty  thousand  dollars 
necessary  to  take  over  the  mortgage 
and  secure  an  option  on  the  land.  He 
does  this,  the  snake,  because  he  thinks 
there  is  oil  on  it.  Poor  Gilbert  Jones, 
honest  and  good-looking,  has  had  to 
accept  his  terms  or  be  thrown  out  into 
the  burning  desert  sand.  Jones,  in 
the  old  days,  had  loved  Pell's  wife, 
Lucia.  Though  she  is  married  now  he 
loves  her  still ;  but  honorably,  honora- 
bly. Pell  learns  of  this  affection,  and 
after  securing  the  option  demands  that 
he  be  left  to  deal  with  his  wife  alone. 

To  poor  Lucia's  horror  he  accuses 
her  of  being  a  bad  woman.  His  eye 
falls  on  a  spur  hanging  on  the  wall  and 
he  says  (through  his  teeth),  "Horses 
don't  always  know  who  they  belong  to. 
So  they  are  branded.  There's  no 
reason  why  women  equally  ignorant 
shouldn't  be  similarly  treated!"  He 
seizes  her  and  forces  her  back  across 
the  table  as  she  cries,  "No,  no!  For 
God's  sake!"  No  dust  shaken  from 
the  old  traditions  so  far,  but  right 
here  a  momentous  event  occcurs.  It 
is  an  event  no  less  momentous  for  the 
American  drama  than  for  the  wronged 
woman  in  the  room.  The  Bad  Man 
enters. 

He  is  the  dreaded  Mexican  bandit, 
Pancho  Lopez,  the  terror  of  the  bor- 
der, who  kills  his  prisoners,  takes  the 
women  he  fancies  to  Mexico,  steals 
cattle,  robs  banks.  He  sets  up  his 
court  in  poor  Jones's  adobe.  (Let  us 
say  before  anyone  faints  from  sus- 
pense that  he  saves  Lucia  from  her 
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punishment.)  He  looks  Lucia  over 
and  finds  her  fair,  and  when  he  learns 
that  she  "'ave  been  married  wiz  one 
man  all  her  life",  he  sighs.  "Tell  me, 
Seiiora,"  he  says,  "  'ave  you  never  live 
in  free  country  ?" 

Lucia.    A  free  country? 

Lopiz.     Si,  like  Mexico,  for  instance. 

Lucia.  Don't  you  caU  the  United  Statei'  a 
free  country? 

LoPKZ.  The  United — Bah  I  Bes  mos*  unf  ree 
country  what  is.  Every  man,  every  woman  is 
slave — slave  to  law,  slave  to  custom,  slave  to 
evening.  You  get  up  such  time;  eat  such 
time;  every  day  you  go  to  work  such  time; 
every  night  you  go  to  bed  such  time;  every 
week,  Madre  de  Dios,  you  take  a  bath  such 
time!  An'  you  call  it  a  free  country!  Bes 
only  one  free  country.  Bes  one  in  which  man 
do  as  he  damn  please.    Like  Mexico. 

That  is  a  new  note  in  our  theatre, 
my  masters.  But  Lopez  finds  out  that 
Gilbert  Jones  loves  Lucia;  and,  by 
one  of  those  happy  accidents  that  are 
common  on  the  Mexican  border,  Jones 
had  once  saved  Lopez  from  death.  So 
the  Bad  Man  shrugs.  "I  shall  miss 
her,"  he  says.  "However,  what  is  one 
lady  between  friends?"  He  promises 
then,  with  an  ominous  look  at  Lucia's 
husband,  to  make  it  possible  for  Lucia 
and  Jones  to  marry.  He  also  learns 
that  his  friend  Jones  is  to  lose  his 
ranch,  and  he  finds  out  why.  He  nods. 
"In  one  little  hour,  my  f  rand,"  he  tells 
Jones,  "your  troubles  go  poof,  an'  you 
shall  be  *appy  man."  He  will  bring 
about  these  blessings  by  following  out 
his  simple  philosophy  which  is  based 
"on  sense  not  law",  every  tenet  of 
which — ^his  conception  of  the  sanctity 
of  other  peoples'  lives,  and  their  prop- 
erty, and  their  wives — scandalizes  our 
American  traditions,  wherein  lies  the 
real  satire  of  the  play. 

By  the  end  of  the  act,  well  inside  his 
allotted  hour,  he  has  kept  his  promise. 
He  has  stolen  twenty  thousand  dollars 
and  given  it  to  Jones  so  that  he  may 
keep  his  farm.  He  has  shot  Lucia's 
husband  (or  rather  had  him  shot)  so 


that  Jones  and  Lucia  can  be  'appy. 
Wealth  and  life  and  love  are  theirs. 
Bueno! 

An  audience  at  the  end  of  this  sec- 
ond act  was  probably  one  of  the  fun- 
niest sights  of  the  season — confused* 
baffled,  inclined  to  be  thrilled,  inclined 
to  be  shocked,  most  inclined  to  laugh. 
Yet  a  man  had  just  been  shot  before 
their  eyes,  and  one  doesn't  laugh  at 
that  in  the  theatre.  The  wife  of  the 
murdered  man  would  now  marry  her 
lover.  That  wasn't  right,  yet  it 
seemed  right  and  proper.  Most  con- 
fusing of  all,  it  was  funny.  Long  fed 
on  Pollyanna  and  Cinderella  fare,  no 
wonder  the  audience  choked.  But  they 
liked  it, — ^ask  the  box  office  man. 

And  in  the  last  act  the  audience 
thoroughly  shares  the  mood  of  the 
play.  When  Pell  comes  to  life  again 
there  are  roars  of  glee  as  the  Bad 
Man  shoots  him  again  and  says, 
"Santa  Maria !  'Ow  many  times  must 
I  kill  you  today  anyhow?  Now  damn 
to  'ell  maybe  you  stay  dead  for  a  while, 
eh?"  In  the  end,  after  overcoming 
the  conventional  scruples  of  Jones  and 
Lucia — ^which  are  orthodox  scruples, 
yet  seem  merely  pigheadedness  on  the 
Mexican  border — ^Lopez  says : 

I  mus'  leave  you  to  liye  and  love.  No  you 
thank  me.  Ees  I  tliank  you  for  here  in  your 
peaceful  home  you  have  give  me  the  mos' 
peaceful  day  I  have  spend  in  years.  Ees  happy 
day  for  you — ees  happy  day  for  her — ees  happy 
day  for  me. 

Si,  Sefior  Lopez,  and  ees  happy  day 
for  us.  Let  us  pray  that  the  Bad  Man 
who  snorts  at  our  jingoism  and  prud- 
ery and  right  thinking  and  hustle  and 
the  rest  of  our  little  tin  household 
gods,  has  entered  our  drama  to  stay! 

Shaw's  "Heartbreak  House"  was  far 
more  frankly  and  far  more  consistently 
satire,  though  it  was  not  so  pertinent, 
so  far  as  the  present  lofty  discussion 
is  concerned,  because  they  were  Brit- 
ish household  gods  that  were  knocked 
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from  their  shrines,  and  also  because 
Shaw  is  Shaw.  "The  Tavern"  was 
one  of  the  most  delightful  produc- 
tions of  the  year,  but  the  target  for 
the  flannel  bricks  in  that  case  was  the 
ods-bodkin  school  of  drama,  and  the 
methods  used  were  more  like  Billy 
Watson's  than  Oscar  Wilde's.  The 
solid  success  of  these  three  plays,  how- 
ever, is  really  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy features  of  the  year.  We  are 
indeed  outgrowing  our  adolescence  if 
we  can  relish  satire,  and  satire  of  the 
sort  suggested  in  "The  Bad  Man"  is 
another  necessary  ingredient  for  that 
national  literature  that  may  be  brew- 
ing. 

We  wonder  if  it  is  significant  that 
Brock  Pemberton  who  produced  both 
"Enter  Madame"  and  "Miss  Lulu 
Bett",  and  William  Harris,  Jr.,  who 
produced  "The  Bad  Man",  and  the 
Theatre  Guild  who  produced  "Liliom", 
are  all  newcomers  in  the  producing 
field.  Does  it  mean  that  they  have 
brought  new  values  into  the  theatre? 
Perhaps.  And  John  Golden  who  t>i'o- 
duced  "The  First  Year",  and  George 
M.  Cohan  who  produced  "The  Tavern", 
are  astute  showmen  who  know,  possi- 
bly better  than  any  two  of  the  older 
managers,  just  what  the  public  wants. 


Have  they  sensed  a  change?    We  think 
so. 

Here  then  are  five  rich  veins  which 
we  have  tapped  in  the  theatre  this 
year,  each  one  of  which  has  produced 
a  big  Broadway  money  maker:  the 
drama  of  faithful  observation  of  our- 
selves, the  drama  of  little  old  America 
of  not  so  long  ago,  the  drama  of  deli- 
cate texture  and  subtle  appeal,  the 
thoughtful  drama  of  unlovely  people 
and  sombre  things,  and  finally  the 
drama  that  lays  irreverent  hands  on 
our  conventional  idols.  These  rich — 
we  might  almost  say  newly  discovered 
— ^veins  are  not  going  to  lie  unworked 
next  year.  We  are  going  to  delve 
more  deeply  into  them,  and  as  we  do 
so  we  shall  be  giving  more  clearly  de- 
fined shape  to  a  drama  even  more  dis- 
tinctly our  own.  And  also  we  shall  be 
shaping  in  broad  lines  the  American 
literature  that  is  to  be.  Here  is  the 
raw  material  from  which  it  will  be 
molded.  That  is  a  theory  we  have  and 
probably  it  is  wrong,  or  only  half  true. 
But  it  will  be  the  theme  we  shall  try 
to  develop  on  these  pages  in  the  course 
of  our  profound  observations  on  the 
plays  as  they  are  produced  one  by  one 
next  season. 


HAMMOCK  READING 
By  Heywood  Broun 


ONCE  upon  a  time  our  theory  of 
summer  reading  was  governed 
by  the  same  formula  which  underlies 
the  practice  of  rubbing  a  freezing  man 
with  snow.  On  hot  days  we  picked  out 
Indian  tales  of  Kipling,  particularly 
those  of  blistering  nights  in  the  plains 


when  there  was  not  a  ripple  of  wind 
and  all  the  English  characters  con- 
cerned played  bridge  badly  and  swore 
at  one  another.  Such  stories  always 
made  us  feel  content  to  stand  the  hot 
waves  of  New  York  without  too  much 
complaining.    Now  we  find  the  system 
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is  losing  its  efficiency.  It  failed  us 
dismally  only  yesterday  when  we  tried 
to  get  our  mind  off  the  heat  by  read- 
ing Gilbert  Frankau's  eastern  novel 
called  "The  Seeds  of  Enchantment''. 
For  the  first  page  or  so  everything 
went  well.  We  sighed  with  content  as 
we  came  upon,  "Too  hot  for  Social- 
ism,  old  man.  Give  it  a  rest.' "  And 
with  increasing  comfort  we  went  on 
and  read: 

It  vrsLB  hot,  stiflingly  so.  Outside,  Singapore 
City  steamed  tinder  an  equatorial  rain-driczle : 
moisture— clammy,  bloodthinning  moisture — 
permeated  the  gloomy  stucco-pillared  tiffin  room 
of  the  Hotel  Burope.  Bven  See-Sim  the  Can- 
tonese "boy"  whom  the  Honorable  Dicky  had 
managed  to  pick  up  at  Penang,  felt  uncom- 
fortably warm  as  he  stood,  yellow-faced  and 
impaasive,  behind  his  master's  chair. 

"That's  the  stuff,"  we  said  to  our- 
self  and,  beginning  to  feel  a  little 
chilly,  we  turned  up  our  coat  collar. 
But  presently  we  were  again  acutely 
conscious  of  the  heat.  More  than  that, 
there  was  a  distinctly  parched  sensa- 
tion in  our  mouth.  The  day,  we  found, 
was  not  only  hot  but  penetratingly 
dry.  See-Sim  was  to  blame,  we  de- 
cided when  we  began  to  analyze  our 
emotions,  for  we  found  that  he  had 
been  out  of  the  room  and  had  come 
back.  "Returning  with  the  ice,  he 
slipped  deft  lumps  into  their  glasses; 
poured  out  the  whisky  stengahs*"  (we 
looked  up  the  *  and  found  the  explana- 
tion "a  small  glass  of  whisky") ;  "fizzed 

aerated  water  brim  high" and  at 

this  point  we  put  down  the  book. 
"Here",  we  thought,  "See-Sim  would 
have  been  as  careless  as  he  pleased 
with  the  ice  and  saved  his  deftness  for 
the  whisky."  There  was  no  need  of 
going  on.  The  whole  thing  was  too 
alien  to  our  life  to  hold  the  attention 
on  such  a  sweltering  day.  Moreover, 
we  decided  never  again  to  attempt 
Kipling  in  warm  weather.  The  ques- 
tionable practices  of  See-Sim,  the 
bootlegger,  reminded  us  that  those  hot 


and  bitter  bridge  games  in  the  Eapling 
yams  were  forever  being  interrupted 
by  somebody  dashing  off  a  peg  of 
something  or  other.  Nothing  is  so 
heating  to  the  blood  in  summer  as  fic- 
tional alcohol. 

Still  another  school  of  summer  read- 
ing has  either  dropped  or  graduated 
us.  As  a  young  man  we  used  to  find 
ease  underneath  a  bough  with  a  west- 
em  novel.  And  it  was  an  ease  which 
heightened  to  enjoyment  as  soon  as  we 
came  to  such  a  passage  as : 

Resonant  as  the  bay  of  a  bloodhound,  Marcus 
Huxelby's  cry  was  multiplied  by  echoes  and 
hurled  back  and  forth  between  the  waUs  of  the 
creTice.  Down  in  the  icy  tomb  the  passions  of 
heU  heated  and  controlled  him.  His  lips  pulled 
back  over  his  strong,  white  teeth  In  a  snarl 
that  held  the  man  he  had  risked  himself  to 
save  silent  from  sudden  fear.  His  eyes  blazed 
fire.  From  his  tongue  dropped  the  spit  of 
malevolence — yaps  of  hideous  laughter  and 
growls  of  hate. 

Five  years  ago  any  such  display  of 
primitive  he-ness  would  have  bucked 
us  up  enough  to  go  out  and  tackle 
somebody  at  tennis  or  to  try  a  round 
of  golf;  but  when  we  came  across  it 
yesterday  in  "Get  Your  Man — A  Ca- 
nadian Mounted  Story"  by  Ethel  and 
James  Dorrance,  we  could  not  even 
find  inspiration  enough  to  accept  an 
invitation  for  mixed  doubles.  We 
have  come  to  a  point  where  tales  of 
virility,  particularly  those  which  in- 
volve long  running  fights  across  the 
desert  with  much  shooting,  affect  us 
a  good  deal  like  humidity. 

And,  come  to  think  of  it,  the  sum- 
mer psychology  of  the  theatre  is  no 
more  closely  adapted  to  our  needs. 
Producers  of  current  musical  shows 
designed  for  hot  weather  patronage 
take  particular  pains  to  drill  their 
choms  girls  to  ceaseless  activity. 
From  the  moment  of  the  opening 
chorus  in  which  they  come  in  with 
niblicks  and  beat  time  upon  the  stage, 
there  is  never  a  moment  of  repose. 
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They  are  always  swinging  something. 
It  may  be  that  there  was  a  time  when 
all  this  awakened  in  us  some  feeling 
of  the  invincible  high  spirits  of  youth 
which  will  not  wilt  even  in  those  thea- 
tres which  are  "thirty  degrees  cooler 
than  the  streets".  Now  we  watch  in 
some  distress  and  think,  "My!  My! 
but  those  girls  are  certainly  working 
hard  on  such  a  hot  night."  And  then 
sympathy  begins  to  set  in.  Owing  to 
open  pores  we  sympathize  very  easily. 
On  the  ninth  of  July,  1920,  we  remem- 
ber, we  lost  eleven  pounds  while  watch- 
ing an  unusually  spirited  performance 
of  the  Ziegfeld  Follies. 

In  reading  detective  stories  we  lose 
nothing  but  interest.  The  first  chap- 
ter in  which  the  murdered  man  is 
found  in  the  library  stabbed  to  the 
heart  with  a  paper  knife  does  intrigue 
us,  as  the  saying  goes.  After  all  how 
can  the  mystery  be  explained?  All 
the  windows  and  doors  were  locked 
from  the  inside.  By  and  by  it  is  not 
so  exciting  because  the  detective  is 
continually  falling  into  traps  or  chas- 
ing clues  obviously  put  in  for  no  other 
reason  that  to  throw  the  reader  off  the 
scent.  Long  ago  we  learned  not  to 
waste  suspicion  by  considering  for  a 
moment  any  of  the  first  twenty-one 
persons  splashed  by  circumstantial 
evidence.  Worst  of  all  is  the  last 
chapter  in  which  everything  is  ex- 
plained. Here  it  will  be  found  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  there  was  still  an- 
other door,  but  that  it  was  hidden  be- 
hind a  piece  of  tapestry.  The  author 
hadn't  mentioned  the  tapestry  at  the 
beginning  and  none  of  the  detectives 
had  considered  looking  behind  it.  The 
murderer,  naturally  enough,  was  the 
escaped  convict,  but  nothing  was  heard 
about  him  either  until  three  pages  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  book.  The  author 
of  the  detective  story  might  contend, 
we  suppose,  that  if  he  gave  all  the 


facts  in  the  beginning  there  would  be 
no  story.  To  that  our  immediate  an- 
swer would  be,  "WeU?" 

Nor  do  we  find  a  vacation  enhanced 
greatly  by  the  novel  about  football  and 
other  undergraduate  activities  at  Yale 
or  Princeton.  Our  heart  has  been 
broken  so  many  times  by  seeing  actual 
tigers  pick  up  Harvard  fumbles  and 
race  for  touchdowns  and,  years  ago, 
by  watching  battering  and  victorious 
marches  by  Yale  line  plungers,  that 
we  have  no  joy  in  seeing  these  events 
rehearsed  again  in  fiction.  Fictional 
football  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  lit- 
tle short  of  good  sportsmanship.  The 
hero  halfback  is  inevitably  invincible. 
Yale  or  Princeton  has  only  to  require 
a  touchdown  for  him  to  make  it. 
These  athletic  contests  in  the  novels 
are  as  rigidly  fixed  as  if  Eddie  Cicotte 
and  Joe  Jackson  had  been  called  into 
consultation. 

No,  the  hope  of  the  man  who  wants 
to  get  away  from  the  daily  grind  and 
worry  of  work  and  weather,  lies  in 
books  of  theology.  Our  present  fav- 
orite is  "The  Menace  of  Inmiorality  In 
Church  and  State"  by  John  Roach 
Straton.    Says  Dr.  Straton: 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  what  a  good 
husky  tidal  wave  would  do  to  "little  Old  New 
York"  as  we  caU  her?  Have  you  ever  imagined 
the  Woolworth  "sky-scraper"  butting  headlong 
into  the  Equitable  Building,  through  such  an 
earthquake  as  that  which  laid  San  Francisco's 
proud  beauty  in  the  dustf  Have  you  ever 
imagined  the  Metropolitan  Tower  crashing  over 
on  Madison  Square  Garden  some  time,  when 
there  were  tens  of  thousands  of  people  in  there 
at  some  worldly,  godless  celebration  on  the 
Lord's  Day? 

And  then  we  begin  to  imagine  and 
take  heart  as  various  petty  concerns 
drop  away  before  the  larger  worry. 
"It  might  be  that  the  good  doctor  is 
right,"  we  say  to  ourself ;  "and  if  by 
any  chance  it  does  happen  before  Sun- 
day week  we  ought  to  have  a  good  ex- 
cuse to  get  out  of  that  dinner  engage- 
ment in  New  Rochelle." 
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CHAPTER  II 


M^IN  STREET- PLYMOUTH,  MASS. 

In  the  Manner  qf  Sinclair  Lewis 


1620. 

Late  autumn. 

The  sour  liver-colored  shores  of 
America. 

Breaking  waves  dashing  too  high  on 
a  stem  and  rockbound  coast. 

Woods  tossing  giant  branches  plan- 
lessly  against  a  stormy  sky. 

Cape  Cod  Bay.  Wet  and  full  of 
codfish.  The  codfish,  wet  and  full  of 
bones. 

Standing  on  the  deck  of  the  an- 
chored "Mayflower",  gazing  reflective- 
ly at  the  shores  of  the  new  world,  is 
Priscilla  Kennicott. 

A  youthful  bride  on  a  ship  full  of 
pilgrims;  a  lily  floating  in  a  dish  of 
prunes ;  a  cloisson6  vase  in  a  cargo  of 
oil  cans. 

Her  husband  joins  her.  Together 
they  go  forward  to  where  their  fellow 
pilgrims  are  preparing  to  embark  in 
small  boats. 

Priscilla  jumps  into  the  bow  of  the 
first  of  these  to  shove  off. 

As  the  small  craft  bumps  the  shore, 
Priscilla  rises  joyously.  She  stretches 
her  hands  in  ecstasy  toward  the  new 
world.  She  leans  forward  against  the 
breeze,  her  whole  figure  alive  with  the 
joy  of  expectant  youth. 


She  leaps  with  an  irrepressible 
**Yippee"  from  the  boat  to  the  shore. 

She  remains  for  an  instant,  a  vi- 
brant pagan,  drunk  with  the  joy  of 
life;  Pan  poised  for  an  unforgettable 
moment  on  Plymouth  Rock. 

The  next  minute  her  foot  slips  on 
the  hard  wet  unyielding  stone.  She 
clutches  desperately.  She  slides  slow- 
ly back  into  the  cold  chill  saltness  of 
Cape  Cod  Bay. 

She  is  pulled,  dripping  and  ashamed, 
into  the  boat.  She  crouches  there, 
shivering  and  hopeless.  She  hears 
someone  whisper,  "Pride  goeth  before 
destruction,  and  a. haughty  spirit  be- 
fore a  fall." 

A  coarse  mirthless  chuckle. 

The  pilgrims  disembark. 

II 

Pljmiouth. 

A  year  later. 

Night. 

She  lay  sleepless  on  her  bed. 

She  heard  the  outside  door  open; 
Kennicott  returning  from  prayer 
meeting. 

He  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  began 
pulling  off  his  boots.  She  knew  that 
the  left  boot  would  stick.  She  knew 
exactly  what  he  would  say  and  how 
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lonff  it  would  take  him  to  get  it  off. 
She  rolled  over  in  bed,  a  tactical  move- 
ment which  left  no  blanket  for  her 
husband. 

"You  weren't  at  prayer  meeting," 
he  said. 

"I  had  a  headache,"  she  lied.  He 
expressed  no  sympathy. 

"Miles  Standish  was  telling  me  what 
you  did  today  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Jolly  Seventeen."  He  had  got  the  boot 
off  at  last;  he  lay  down  beeide  her 
and  pulled  all  the  blankets  off  her  onto 
himself. 

"That  was  kind  of  Miles."  She 
jerked  at  the  covers  but  he  held  them 
tight.  "What  charming  story  did  be 
tell  this  time?" 

"Now  look  here,  Frissie  —  Miles 
Standish  isn't  given  to  fabrication. 
He  said  you  told  the  Jolly  Seventeen 
that  next  Thanksgiving  they  ought  to 
give  a  dance  instead  of  an  all-day 
prayer  service." 

"Well — anything  else?"  She  gave  a 
tremendous  tug  at  the  bedclothes  and 
Kennicott  was  uncovered  again. 

"He  said  you  suggested  that  they 
arrange  a  series  of  lectures  on  modem 
religions,  and  invite  Quakers  and 
other  radicals  to  speak  right  here  in 
Plymouth  and  tell  us  all  about  their 


beliefs.  And  not  only  that  but  he  said 
you  suggested  sending  a  message  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  exiles  from  Eng- 
land, inviting  them  to  make  their 
home  with  us.  You  must  have  made 
quite  a  little  speech." 

"Well — this  is  the  land  of  religious 
freedom,  isn't  it?  That's  what  you 
came  here  for,  didn't  jrou?"  She  sat 
up  to  deliver  this  remark — a  move- 
ment which  enabled  Kennicott  to  win 
back  seven-eighths  of  the  bed  cover- 
ing. 

"Now  look  here  Prissie — I'm  not 
narrow  like  some  of  these  pilgrims 
who  came  over  with  ua.  But  I  won't 
have  my  wife  intimating  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  or  a  Quaker  should  be  allowed 
to  spread  his  heresies  broadcast  in 
this  country.  It's  all  right  for  you 
and  me  to  know  something  about  those 
things,  but  we  must  protect  our  chil- 
dren and  those  who  have  not  had  our 
advantages.  The  only  way  to  meet 
this  evil  is  to  stamp  it  out,  quick,  be- 
fore it  can  get  a  start.  And  it's  just 
such  so-called  broadminded  thinkers 
as  you  that  encourage  these  heretics. 
Youll  be  criticizing  the  Bible  next,  I 
suppose." 

'Thus  in  early  times  did  the  pious 
Right  Thinkers  save  the  land  from 
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Hellfire  and  Damnation;  thus  the 
srreat-grandfathers  of  middle-western 
congressmen;  thus  the  ancestors  of 
platitudinous  editorial  writers.  Sitters 
on  Committees,  and  tin-horn  prohibi- 
tionists. 

Kennicott  got  up  to  cool  his  wrath 
and  indignation  with  a  drink  of  water. 
He  stumbled  over  a  chair,  reached  for 
the  jug,  took  a  drink,  set  the  jug  down, 
stumbled  over  the  same  chair,  and 
crawled  back  into  bed.  His  expedition 
cost  him  the  loss  of  all  bed  covering; 
he  gave  up  the  fight. 

"Aside  from  dragging  my  own  pri- 
vate views  over  the  coals  of  your  right- 
eousness, did  you  and  your  friends  find 
anything  equally  pleasant  and  self- 
satisfying  to  discuss  this  evening?" 

"Eh— what's  that?  Why,  yes,  we 
did.  We  decided  to  refuse  permission 
for  one  of  these  traveling  medicine 
shows  to  operate  in  Plymouth." 

"Medicine  shows?" 

"Yes — ^you  know — ^like  a  fair  in 
England.  This  one  claims  to  come 
from  down  south  somewhere.  'Smart 
Set  Medicine  Show*  it's  called,  run  by 
a  fellow  named  Mencken.  Sells  cheap 
whisky  to  the  Indians — makes  them 
crazy,  they  say.  He's  another  one  of 
your  radical  friends  we  don't  want 
around." 

"Yes,  he  might  cut  in  on  your  own 
trading  with  the  Indians." 

"Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  Prissie — 
hire  a  hall." 

Silence.    He  began  to  snore. 

She  lay  there,  sleepless  and  open- 
eyed.    The  clock  struck  eleven. 

"Why  can't  I  get  to  sleep?" 

("Did  Will  put  the  cat  out?") 

"I  wonder  what  this  medicine  show 
is  like?" 

.  "What  is  the  matter  with  these  peo- 
ple?" 

("Or  is  it  me?") 

She  reached  down,  pulled  the  blan- 


kets from  under  her,  spread  them  care- 
fully over  the  sleeping  Kennicott,  pat- 
ting them  down  affectionately. 

The  next  day  she  learned  what  the 
medicine  show  was  like.  She  also 
learned  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
pilgrims. 

m 

Morning. 

A  fog  horn. 

A  fog  horn  blowing  unceasingly. 

At  breakfast  Kennicott  pointed  with 
his  fork  in  the  direction  of  the  per- 
sistent sound. 

"There's  your  Smart  Set  medicine 
show,"  he  said  glumly.  "He  doesn't 
seem  to  care  much  whether  we  give 
him  a  permit  or  not."  Then,  a  min- 
ute later,  "We'll  have  to  let  him  stay. 
Won't  do  to  have  the  Indians  down  on 
us.  But  I  tell  you  this,  Priscilla,  I 
don't  want  you  to  go." 

"But  Will—" 

"Prissie,  please!  I'm  sorry  I  said 
what  I  did  last  night.  I  was  tired. 
But  don't  you  see,  well,  I  can't  just 
exactly  explain — but  this  fog  horn  sort 
of  scares  me — I  don't  like  it — " 

He  suddenly  rose  and  put  both 
hands  on  her  shoulders.  He  looked 
into  her  eyes.  He  leaned  over  and 
kissed  her  on  the  forehead.  He  picked 
up  his  hat  and  was  gone.  It  was  five 
minutes  before  Priscilla  noticed  that 
his  breakfast  had  been  left  untouched. 

A  fog  horn,  sounding  unceasingly. 

She  listlessly  put  away  the  breakfast 
dishes.  She  tried  to  drown  out  the 
sound  by  singing  hymns.  She  fell  on 
her  knees  and  tried  to  pray.  She 
found  her  prayers  keeping  time  to  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  notes  of  that  horn. 
She  determined  to  go  out  in  the  air — 
to  find  her  husband — ^to  go  to  church, 
anywhere — as  far  as  possible  from  the 
Smart  Set  medicine  show. 

So  she  went  out  the  back  door  and 
ran  as  fast  as  she  could  toward  the 
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place  from  which  came  the  sound  of        He    bellows,    "Beauty  —  Beauty - 
the  fog  horn.  Beauty  I" 


IV 

An  open  space  on  the  edge  of  the 
forest. 

In  the  centre  of  the  clearing  a  small 
gaudily-painted  tent. 

Seated  on  the  ground  in  a  semicircle 
before  the  tent,  some  forty  or  fifty  In- 
dians. 

Standing  on  a  box  before  the  en- 
trance  to  the  tent,  a  man  of  twenty- 
five  or  fifty. 

In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  fog  bom; 
in  his  right,  a  stein  of  beer. 

He  puts  the  horn  to  bis  lips  and 
blows  a  heavy  blast 
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He  takes  a  drink  of  beer. 

He  repeats  this  performance  nine 
times. 

He  takes  up  some  mud  and  deftly 
models  the  features  of  several  well- 
known  characters — statesmen,  writers, 
critics.  In  many  cases  the  resem- 
blance is  so  slight  that  Priscilla  can. 
hardly  recognize  the  character. 

He  picks  up  a  heavy  club  and  pro- 
ceeds to  beat  each  one  of  his  modeled 
figures  into  a  pulp. 

The  Indians  applaud  wildly. 

He  pays  no  attention  to  this  ap- 
plause. 
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He  clears  his  throat  and  begins  to 
speak.  Priscilla  is  so  deafened  by  the 
roar  of  his  voice  that  she  cannot  hear 
what  he  says.  Apparently  he  is  intro- 
ducing somebody;  somebody  named 
George. 

George  steps  out  of  the  tent,  but 
does  not  bow  to  the  audience.  In  one 
hand  he  carries  a  fencing  foil,  well 
constructed,  of  European  workman- 
,ship;  in  his  other  hand  he  holds  a 
niiirber  of  pretty  toy  balloons  which 
he  has  made  himself. 

He  smiles  sarcastically,  tosses  the 
balloons  into  the  air,  and  cleverly  punc- 
tures them  one  by  one  with  his  rapier. 

At  each  "pop"  the  announcer  blows 
a  loud  blast  on  the  fog  horn. 

When  the  last  balloon  has  been  punc- 
tured George  retires  without  acknowl- 
edging the  applause  of  the  Indians. 

The  next  act  is  announced  as  Helen 
of  Troy  in  "Six  Minutes  of  Beauty". 
Priscilla  learns  from  the  announcer 
that  "this  little  lady  is  out  of  Irony 
by  Theodore  Dreiser". 

"All  ready,  Helen—" 

The  "little  lady"  appears. 

She  is  somewhat  over  six  feet  six  in 
height  and  built  like  a  boilermaker. 
She  is  dressed  in  pink  tights. 

"Six  Minutes  of  Beauty"  begins 
when  Helen  picks  up  three  large  iron 
cannon  balls  and  juggles  them.  She 
tosses  them  in  the  air  and  catches 
them  cleverly  on  the  back  of  her  neck. 

The  six  minutes  are  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion  when  Helen, 
hanging  head  downward  by  one  foot 
from  a  trapeze,  balances  a  lighted 
lamp  on  the  other  foot  and  plays  Bee- 
thoven's Fifth  Sjmiphony  on  the  slide 
trombone. 

The  announcer  then  begins  his  lec- 
ture. Priscilla  has  by  this  time  gotten 
used  to  the  overpowering  roar  of  his 
voice  and  she  discovers  that  once  this 


difficulty  is  overcome  she  is  tremen- 
dously impressed  by  his  words. 

She  becomes  more  and  more  at- 
tracted to  the  man.  She  listens,  fasci- 
nated, as  his  lecture  draws  to  a  close 
and  he  offers  his  medicine  for  sale. 
She  presses  forward  through  the  crowd 
of  Indians  surrounding  the  stand. 
She  reaches  the  tent.  She  gives  her 
coin  and  receives  in  return  a  bottle. 
She  hides  it  in  her  cape  and  hurries 
home. 

She  slips  in  the  back  way ;  she  pours 
some  of  the  medicine  into  a  glass ;  she 
drinks  it. 

V 

A  terrible  overwhelming  nausea. 
Vomiting,  which  lasts  for  agonizing 
minutes,  leaving  her  helpless  on  the 
floor. 

Then  cessation. 

Then  light — ^blinding  light. 

VI 

At  S :  10  Priscilla  drank  the  Mencken 
medicine ;  at  3 :  12  she  was  lying  in 
agony  on  the  floor ;  at  3 :  20  she  opened 
her  eyes ;  at  3 :  21  she  walked  out  of 
her  front  door;  and  at  3:22  she  dis- 
covered what  was  wrong  with  Ply- 
mouth and  the  pilgrims. 

Main  Street.  Straight  and  narrow. 
A  Puritan  thoroughfare  in  a  Puritan 
town. 

The  chnrch.  A  centre  of  Puritan 
worship.  The  shrine  of  a  narrow 
theology  which  persistently  repressed 
beauty  and  joy  and  life. 

The  Miles  Standish  house.  The 
house  of  a  Puritan.  A  squat,  unlovely 
s3rmbol  of  repression.  Beauty  crushed 
by  Morality. 

Plymouth  Rock.  Hard,  unyielding 
— ^like  the  Puritan  moral  code.  A 
huge  tombstone  on  the  grave  of  Pan. 

She  fled  home.  She  flung  herself, 
sobbing,    on    the    bed.      She    cried. 
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"They're    all    Puiitana — that's    what 
they  are,  Puritans  1" 

After  a  while  she  slept,  her  cheeks 
flushed,  her  heart  beating  unnaturally. 


Late  that  nigrht 

She  opened  her  eyes;  she  heard 
men's  voices;  she  felt  her  heart  still 
pounding  within  her  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

"And  I  told  them  then  that  it  would 
come  to  no  good  end.  Truly,  the  Lord 
does  not  countenance  such  joking." 

She  recognized  the  voices  of  Uiles 
Standish  and  Elder  Brewster, 

"Well — what  happened  then?"  This 
from  Eennicott. 

"Well,  you  see,  Henry  Haddock  got 


some  of  this  Mencken's  medicine  from 
one  of  the  Indians.  And  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  joke  to  put  it  in  the 
broth  at  tiie  church  supper  this  eve- 
ning." 

"Yes?" 

"Well— he  did  i^  Oie  fooL  And 
when  the  broth  was  served,  bell  on  - 
earth  broke  loose.  Everyone  started 
calling  his  neighbor  a  Puritan,  and 
cursing  him  for  having  banished 
Beauty  from  the  earth.  The  Lord 
knows  what  they  meant  by  that;  I 
don't.  Old  friends  fought  like  wild- 
cats, shrieking  'Puritan'  at  each 
other.  Luckily  it  only  got  to  one  table 
— but  there  are  ten  raving  lunatics  in 
the  lockup  tonight. 

"If  s  an  awful  thing.    But  thanks  to 
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the  Lord,  some  good  has  come  out  of 
this  evil:  that  medicine  man,  Mencken, 
was  standing  outside  looking  in  at  the 
rumpus,  smiling  to  himself  I  guess. 
Well,  somebody  saw  him  and  yelled, 
'There's  another  of  those  danmed 
Puritans!'  and  before  he  could  get 
away  five  of  them  had  jumped  on  him 
and  beaten  him  to  death.  He  deserved 
it,  and  it's  a  good  joke  on  him  that 
they  killed  him  for  being  a  Puritan." 
Priscilla  could  stand  no  more.  She 
rose  from  her  bed,  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  faced  the  three  Puritans. 
In  the  voice  of  Priscilla  Kennicott  but 
with  the  words  of  the  medicine  man 
she  scourged  them. 

"A  good  joke?"  she  began.  "And 
that  is  what  you  Puritan  gentlemen  of 
God  and  volcanoes  of  Correct  Thought 
snuffle  over  as  a  good  joke?  Well, 
with  the  highest  respect  to  Professor 
Doctor  Miles  Standish,  the  Puritan 
Hearse-hound,  and  Professor  Doctor 
Elder  Brewster,  the  Plymouth  Dr. 
Frank  Crane— Btea/" 

She  shrieked  this  last  in  their  faces 
and  fell  lifeless  at  their  feet. 

She  never  recovered  consciousness; 
an  hour  later  she  died.  An  overdose 
of  the  medicine  had  been  too  much  for 
her  weak  heart. 

"Poor  William,"  comforted  Elder 
Brewster,  "you  must  be  brave.  You 
will  miss  her  sorely.  But  console 
yourself  with  the  thought  that  it  was 
for  the  best.  Priscilla  has  gone  where 
she  will  always  be  happy.  She  has 
at  last  found  that  bliss  which  she 
searched  for  in  vain  on  earth." 

"Yes  WiUiam,"  added  Miles  Stand- 
ish. "Priscilla  has  now  found  eternal 
joy." 

VIII 

Heaven. 

Smug  saints  with  ill-fitting  halos 
and  imitation  wings,  singing  meaning- 


less hymns  which  Priscilla  had  heard 
countless  times  before. 

Sleek  prosaic  angels  flying  aimlessly 
around  playing  stale  songs  on  sickly 
yellow  harps. 

Three  of  the  harps  badly  out  of 
tune ;  two  strings  missing  on  another. 

Moses,  a  Jew. 

Methuselah,  another  Jew.  Old  and 
unshaven. 

Priscilla  threw  herself  on  a  cloud, 
sobbing. 

"Well,  sister,  what  seems  to  be  the 
matter  here?" 

She  looked  up;  she  saw  a  sympa- 
thetic stranger  looking  down  at  her. 

"Because  you  know,  sister,"  he  went 
on,  "if  you  don't  like  it  here  you  can 
always  go  back  any  time  you  want  to." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  gasped  Pris- 
cilla, "that  I  can  return  to  earth?" 

"You  certainly  can,"  said  the  stran- 
ger. "I'm  sort  of  manager  here,  and 
whenever  you  see  any  particular  part 
of  the  earth  you'd  like  to  live  in,  you 
just  let  me  know  and  I'll  arrange  it." 

He  smiled  and  was  gone. 

IX 

It  was  two  hundred  years  before 
Priscilla  Kennicott  definitely  decided 
that  she  could  stand  it  no  longer  in 
heaven;  it  was  another  hundred  years 
before  she  located  a  desirable  place  on 
earth  to  return  to. 

She  finally  selected  a  small  town  in 
the  American  northwest,  far  from  the 
Puritan-tainted  Plymouth;  a  small 
town  in  the  midst  of  fields  of  beautiful 
waving  grain ;  a  small  town  free  from 
the  artificiality  of  large  cities ;  a  small 
town  named  Gopher  Prairie. 

She  made  known  her  desire  to  the 
manager;  she  said  goodby  to  a  small 
group  of  friends  who  had  gathered  to 
see  her  off;  she  heard  the  sound  of 
the  eternal  harp  playing  and  hymn 
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singing  grow  gradually  fainter  and 
fainter;  she  closed  her  eyes. 

When  she  opened  them  again  she 
found  herself  on  Main  Street  in 
Gopher  Prairie. 


From  the  "Heavenly  Harp  and 
Trumpet" : 

Mm.  PrisclUa  Kennicott,  one  of  onr  most 
popular  angels,  left  these  parts  last  Tuesday 
for  an  extended  visit  to  the  Earth.  Mrs.  K. 
confided  to  Ye  Editor  that  she  would  probably 
take  up  her  residence  In  Gopher  Prairie,  Minn., 
under  the  name  of  Carol  Kennicott.  The  "Harp 
and  Trumpet"  felicitates  the  citisens  of  Gopher 
Prairie  on  their  acquisition  of  a  charming  and 
up-to-date  young  matron  whose  absence  wiU  be 
keenly  regretted  by  her  many  friends  in  the 
heavenly  younger  married  set.  Good  luck,  Pris- 
ciUal 

XI 

Heaven. 

Five  years  later. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Celes- 
tial Browning  Club. 

Seated  in  the  chair  reserved  for  the 
guest  of  honor,  the  manager. 

The  meeting  opens  as  usual  with  a 
reading  by  Brother  Robert  Browning 
of  his  poem  'Tippa  Passes";  as  he 
proclaims  that  "God's  in  his  heaven, 
all's  right  with  the  world",  the  mem- 
bers applaud  and  the  manager  rises 
and  bows. 

The  chairman  announces  that  ''to- 
day we  take  up  a  subject  in  which  I 
am  sure  we  are  all  extremely  inter- 
ested— ^the  popular  literature  of  the 
United  States". 


The  members  listen  to  selected  ex- 
tracts from  the  writings  of  Gene 
Stratton-Porter,  Zane  Grey,  and  Har- 
old Bell  Wright;  at  the  conclusion 
they  applaud  and  the  manager  again 
bows. 

"I  am  sure",  says  the  chairman, 
'that  we  are  all  glad  to  hear  that 
things  are  going  so  nicely  in  the 
United  States."  (Applause.)  "And 
now,  in  conclusion,  Brother  Voltaire 
has  requested  permission  to  address 
us  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  am  sure 
that  anything  Brother  Voltaire  has  to 
say  will  be  eminently  worthwhile." 

Brother  Voltaire  rises  and  an- 
nounces that  he  has  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  discussion  of  American 
literature;  that  he,  too,  rejoices  that 
all  is  well  in  this  best  of  all  possible 
United  States ;  and  that  he  hopes  they 
will  pardon  him  if  he  supplements 
the  program  by  reading  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  another  extremely  popular 
American  book  recently  published 
under  the  name  of  "Main  Street". 

xn 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Celestial 
Browning  Club  it  was  unanimously 
voted  that  the  privileges  of  the  club 
be  denied  Brother  Voltaire  for  the 
period  of  one  year,  and  that  the  name 
of  Priscilla  Kennicott  be  stricken  from 
the  list  of  non-resident  members  of 
heaven. 
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THE  WOMEN'S  NATIONAL  BOOK  ASSOCIATION 

By  Belle  M.  Walker 


WHY?  Because  it  seemed  to  the 
little  group  of  women  who  or- 
ganized it  at  the  inspiration  of  one  of 
their  number,  that  such  an  association 
had  a  place  and  could  be  of  service  in 
the  wider  distribution  of  books.  Ac- 
cording to  Burges  Johnson,  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  "Harper's  Magazine", 
there  are  sixty  millions  of  persons  in 
the  country  who  never  see  a  book.  But 
the  Women's  National  Book  Associa- 
tion was  formed  before  this  arresting 
statement  was  made.  It  was  organ- 
ized four  years  ago,  with  the  aim  of 
bringing  within  its  membership  all 
the  women  in  the  country  who  were  in 
any  way  connected  with  books,  either 
in  their  making  or  their  distributing. 
As  far  as  the  writer  knows,  it  is  the 
only  association  in  the  world  that  has 
such  a  function.  Its  members  include 
authors,  publishers,  illustrators,  print- 
ers, advertisers,  editors,  buyers,  sales- 
women, etc. 

Impossible?  Of  course,  that  was 
said,  as  in  the  case  of  every  new  ven- 
ture launched.  However,  the  Associa- 
tion's obsequies  have  not  yet  been  at- 
tended— ^as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a 
very  healthy  infant  considering  the 
time  busy  women  have  been  able  to 
give  to  it.  It  has  thrived  as  only  a 
thing  does  that  makes  an  appeal. 
Some  persons  thought  it  dangerous  to 
try  to  correlate  the  different  phases  of 
the  book  business.  But  why?  Is 
there  an3rthing  more  important  than 
to  aim  for  an  intelligent  distribution 
of  the  dynamic  force  of  literature? 
Shall  that  power  be  limited  to  those 


who  have  already  felt  and  know  its 
potency,  those  who  have  already  reaped 
the  benefit  of  its  influence?  Is  there 
no  urge  on  the  part  of  the  publisher 
and  the  bookseller  to  extend  that  in- 
fluence ?  No  desire  to  bring  the  reader 
and  the  right  book  together?  Books 
are  vital  things — ^things  of  tremendous 
energy  that  need  the  bookseller's  care- 
ful attention  and  about  which  he  cannot 
have  too  much  knowledge.  Next  to  the 
publisher  his  responsibility  is  a  big 
one.  And  to  serve,  to  help  to  broaden, 
and  to  assist  in  any  way  the  book  busi- 
ness, is  the  purpose  of  the  Women's 
National  Book  Association.  Its 
monthly  meetings  are  planned  to  stim- 
ulate an  interest  in  books  and  their  in- 
fluence. The  year  before  last  the  life 
of  a  book  was  presented  from  the 
manufacture  of  the  paper  through  the 
various  processes  of  publishing  and 
marketing.  This  has  been  followed  by 
a  study  of  the  financial  side. 

Over  one  thousand  publications  are 
offered  the  bewildered  reader  this 
spring;  yet  we  are  reminded  by  Mr. 
Johnson  in  the  article  referred  to,  that 
there  are  fewer  bookstores  in  this 
country  today  than  there  were  fifty 
years  ago  when  the  output  was  smaller 
and  the  population  less.  Is  it  not  time 
for  the  women  to  try  to  help? 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  in- 
efficiency of  booksellers,  some  of  which 
is  justified  and  some  is  not.  The  time 
has  passed  when  you  can  ask  for  John 
Gilpin  and  be  told  that  "it  is  not  out 
yet",  or  when  Stephen  Leacock's  amus- 
ing little  brochure  on  "The  Methods 
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of  Mr.  Sellyer"  applies.  In  that  hu- 
morous little  tale  the  bookseller  had 
his  own  "methods"  of  disposing  of 
stock  that  "the  publishers  unloaded  on 
him".  When  he  was  asked  by  an  in- 
terested bystander  if  he  had  read  the 
two  books  he  was  pushing  he  said, 
"No",  "with  the  air  of  a  milkman  who 
had  been  asked  to  try  a  glass  of  his 
own  milk".  This  is  funny  but  not 
good  salesmanship. 

The  aim  of  the  Association  to  bring 
together  the  makers  of  books  has  been 
very  successful  both  at  the  monthly 
meetings  and  at  the  annual  dinner 
(which  occurred  this  year  in  March). 
Reports  of  the  meetings  are  given  in 
"The  Publishers'  Weekly"  and  "Book- 
seller  and  Stationer".  Among  those 
who  have  spoken  for  the  Association 
are  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  the  late 
Marjorie  Benton  Cooke,  Yvette  Guil- 
bert,  Edna  Ferber,  Josephine  Daskam 
Bacon,  Sergeant  Famum,  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Untermeyer,  Hendrik  Van  Loon,  La- 
throp  P.  Harper,  Frederic  G.  Melcher, 
John  T.  Witsil,  and  a  dozen  more.  The 
effect  on  the  saleswoman  of  hearing 
these  speakers  cannot  be  measured. 
Contact  with  author  and  publisher 
serves  as  a  vital  stimulus  to  interest 
her  in  the  book  of  that  author  and  that 
publisher,  and  is  a  talking  vantage 
point  that  no  amount  of  circulars  or 
newspaper  advertisements  could  possi- 
ble give  her.  The  "personal  touch"  is 
as  true  here  as  elsewhere. 


All  the  members  of  the  Association 
are  representative  of  the  fabric  of  the 
book  industry,  and  they  are  most  truly 
"useless  each  without  the  other". 
Where  would  the  author  be  without 
the  publisher?  What  business  would 
the  publisher  have  without  the  author? 
Both  are  in  turn  dependent  upon  the 
marketing  of  the  books  and,  if  we  can 
believe  the  figures  that  have  been 
given  us,  the  surface  of  book  distribu- 
tion has  not  been  scratched.  It  is  ap- 
palling to  think  that  there  are  people 
to  whom  a  book — ^with  its  wealth  of 
treasure  in  profit  and  amusement — is 
unknown;  how  to  reach  such  persons 
is  an  important  business. 

That  the  Association  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  factor  in  the  book  busi- 
ness was  demonstrated  last  year  by  an 
invitation  to  the  Association  to  join 
the  American  Booksellers'  Association 
(an  honor  much  appreciated  but  de- 
clined). At  the  Booksellers'  conven- 
tion both  this  year  and  last  two  mem- 
bers of  the  women's  association  were 
elected  offers. 

And  so  the  Women's  National  Book 
Association  feels  that,  young  and  im- 
perfect as  it  is,  it  has  a  place  in  the 
fallow  fields  of  book  distribution.  For 
its  desire  is  to  be  both  pupil  and  guide 
in  the  literary  labyrinth,  to  be  with 
those  who  are  building  for  the  great 
future  of  the  limitless  possibilities  of 
the  book  business. 


THE  MOSQUITO 
By  D*  H*  Lawrence 


WHEN  did  you  start  your  tricks, 
Monsieur? 

What  do  you  stand  on  such  high  legs  for? 
Why  this  length  of  shredded  shank. 
You  exaltation? 

Is  it  so  that  you  shall  lift  your  centre  of  gravity  upwards 
And  weigh  no  more  than  air  as  you  alight  upon  me, 
Stand  upon  me  weightless,  you  phantom? 

I  heard  a  woman  call  you  the  Winged  Victory 

In  sluggish  Venice. 

You  turn  your  head  toward  your  tail,  and  smile. 

How  can  you  put  so  much  devilry 
In  that  translucent  phantom  shred 
Of  a  frail  corpus? 

Queer,  with  your  thin  wings  and  your  streaming  legs 
How  you  sail  like  a  heron,  or  a  dull  clot  of  air, 
A  nothingness. 

Yet  what  an  aura  surrounds  you; 

Your  evil  little  aura,  prowling,  and  casting  a  numbness  on  my  mind. 

That  is  your  trick,  your  bit  of  filthy  magic : 
Invisibility*  and  the  anaesthetic  power 
To  deaden  my  attention  in  your  direction. 
But  I  know  your  game  now,  streaky  sorcerer. 

Queer,  how  you  stalk  and  prowl  the  air' 
In  circles  and  evasions,  enveloping  me. 
Ghoul  on  wings. 
Winged  Victory. 

Settle,  and  stand  on  long  thin  shanks. 

Eyeing  me  sideways,  and  cunningly  conscious  that  I  am  aware. 

You  speck. 

I  hate  the  way  you  lurch  off  sideways  into  air. 
Having  read  my  thoughts  against  you. 
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Gome  then,  let  us  play  at  unawares, 

And  see  who  wins  in  this  sly  game  of  bluflf, 

Man  or  mosquito. 

You  don't  know  that  I  exist,  and  I  don-'t  know  that  you  exist. 
Now  then ! 

It  is  your  trump. 

It  is  your  hateful  little  trump, 

You  pointed  fiend. 

Which  shakes  my  sudden  blood  to  hatred  of  you ; 

It  is  your  small,  high,  hateful  bugle  in  my  ear. 

Why  do  you  do  it? 
Surely  it  is  bad  policy. 

They  say  you  can't  help  it. 

If  that  is  so,  then  I  believe  a  little  in  Providence  protecting  the  innocent. 
But  it  sounds  so  amazingly  like  a  slogan, 
A  yell  of  triumph  as  you  snatch  my  scalp. 

Blood,  red  blood. 
Super-magical, 
Forbidden  liquor. 

I  behold  you  stand 

For  a  second  enspasmed  in  oblivion. 

Obscenely  ecstasied. 

Sucking  live  blood. 

My  blood. 

Such  silence,  such  suspended  transport. 

Such  gorging. 

Such  obscenity  of  trespass. 

You  stagger 

As  well  you  may; 

Only  your  accursed  hairy  frailty, 

Your  own  imponderable  weightlessness. 

Saves  you,  wafts  you  away  on  the  very  draught  my  anger  makes  in  its  snatching. 

Away  with  a  paean  of  derision, 
You  winged  blood-drop. 

Can  I  not  overtake  you? 

Are  you  one  too  many  for  me. 

Winged  Victory? 

Am  I  not  mosquito  enough  to  out-mosquito  you? 

Queer,  what  a  big  stain  my  blood  makes 

Beside  the  infinitesimal  faint  smear  of  you  I 

Queer,  what  a  dim  dark  smudge  you  have  disappeared  into  1 
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London,  May,  1921. 

I  WAS  speaking  the  other  day  to  a 
man  who  is  in  charge  of  the  review- 
ing of  one  of  our  great  dailies.  He 
told  me  that  never  within  his  recollec- 
tion had  there  been  a  time  when  so 
few  new  books  of  all  descriptions 
reached  the  office  of  his  paper.  Also, 
that  the  same  could  be  said  of  the  par- 
ticulars which  every  publisher  sends 
out  regarding  his  forthcoming  vol- 
umes. There  is  an  absolute  dearth  of 
new  books.  One  reason  suggested  in 
explanation  was  that  nobody  is  writ- 
ing books  at  all.  New  authors,  de- 
terred by  the  tales  of  difficulty,  are 
keeping  their  efforts  for  the  movies; 
older  authors  are  finding  the  same 
field  more  attractive  than  the  ordinary 
ways  of  publishing;  publishers  are 
hesitating  about  the  acceptance  of 
books  which  in  normal  times  they 
would  be  ready  to  undertake  with  a 
fair  hope  of  success.  And  yet  busi- 
ness is  not  so  very  bad.  Booksellers 
are  selling  certain  books  with  ease. 
They  are  selling  many  volumes  of  re- 
prints at  cheaper  prices.  One  or  two 
of  the  more  celebrated  of  new  volumes 
are  doing  well.  People  are  reading  in 
preference  to  going  to  the  theatre. 
Eversrwhere  the  theatres  are  suffering 
as  the  result  of  recent  labor  troubles 
and  the  increased  difficulty  of  getting 
home  after  the  theatres  are  over.  But 
why  the  publishing  trade  should  be 
weak  there  is  no  telling.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  are  readers  in  great  num- 


bers. Each  day  I  see  scores  of  them 
leaving  or  arriving  at  Mudie's.  I  my- 
self have  recently  asked  for  books  of 
some  newness,  and  I  have  been  given 
them  without  demur.  This  shows 
that,  besides  being  in  demand,  these 
books  are  being  bought  by  the  li- 
braries. If  it  be  true  that  authors  are 
holding  their  hands,  they  would  be 
better  employed  in  using  them  to  other 
purpose,  in  writing  books  which  we 
can  read.  Unless  the  autumn  is  fuller 
we  are  likely  to  have  a  book  famine, 
and  then  the  numbers  of  copies  sold 
of  those  books  which  are  actually 
ready,  will  exceed  records. 

«  «  «  « 

Popular  authors,  of  course,  are 
never  affected  by  these  fluctuations. 
There  are  always  readers  for  anything 
they  may  produce.  There  are  always 
publishers  eager  to  make  money  from 
the  sale  of  popular  authors.  Popular 
authors  can  always  write.  If  they 
could  not,  they  would  not  be  popular 
authors.  It  is  a  part,  and  a  distin- 
guished part,  of  their  equipment. 
They  are  above  the  time  and  the  po- 
litical situation.  Sir  Hall  Gaine  is 
preparing  for  the  press  a  new  novel  no 
less  long  and  attractive  than  its  pre- 
decessors. There  is  a  huge  public 
waiting  to  wolf  that  novel.  Ethel  M. 
Dell  no  sooner  finishes  one  book  than 
one  49ees  the  hoardings  covered  with 
advertisements  of  another.  The  books 
appear,  they  are  read  with  zest  and 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  it  is 
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impossible  to  keep  pace  with  their 
names  and  their  variations  of  plot.  It 
is  similar  with  the  works  of  other  au- 
thors, but  Miss  Dell  is  the  supreme 
example.  Since  the  slow  growth  to 
success  of  "The  Way  of  an  Eagle", 
Miss  Dell  has  been  the  most  popular 
author  in  these  islands.  She  is  de- 
voured even  by  those  who  sneer  self- 
defensively  at  her  work.  Hers  is  a 
great  position,  and  she  must  enjoy  it. 
One  of  Miss  Dell's  novels,  "The 
Knave  of  Diamonds",  has  just  been 
dramatized,  and  I  have  seen  the  play. 
Although  I  went  on  the  second  night, 
when  there  is  generally  a  dearth  of 
audience  for  a  new  play,  the  theatre 
was  quite  full.  I  myself  booked  seats 
beforehand,  and  could  only  get  a  cou- 
ple of  stalls  far  back  in  the  theatre. 
And  each  day  there  is  a  long  queue 
waiting  outside  the  entrances  to  the 
pit  and  gallery.  Remarkably  enough, 
these  queues  are  composed  entirely  of 
women.  It  is  to  women  that  Miss 
Dell's  novels  appeal.  They  like  the 
cruelty  of  those  strong  silent  men 
who  torture  themselves  and  their  be- 
loved spinsters  with  so  much  sang- 
froid. And  the  play  is  just  the  same 
as  the  novels  of  Miss  Dell.  And  yet  it 
is  less  good,  because  it  is  without  con- 
viction, whereas  the  novels  are  one 
sacrifice  after  another  to  the  truth 
that  is  in  Miss  Dell.  They  could  not 
be  so  successful  if  they  were  exploita- 
tions. They  are  variants  upon  one 
theme  only,  but  they  are  variants  at 
the  bidding  of  genuine  conceptions  of 
what  life  is  like.  The  play  is  not  con- 
vinced or  convincing.  It  is  built  up. 
As  a  result  the  audience  laughed  at 
the  very  moments  when  they  would  in 
reading  be  moved.  That  is  beeause 
theatre  audiences  are  self-conscious  to 
an  extent  not  allowable  when  an  indi- 
vidual reader  is  surprised  by  emotion 
in  the  pages  of  a  book.    The  play  may 


run,  but  I  doubt  it.  If  it  is  not  a  suc- 
cess the  cause  will  be  that  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  book  has  evaporated  in 
dramatization. 

For  me  the  sterling  moment  of  the 
piece  was  when  a  young  wife  warned 
a  young  husband  not  to  be  unkind  to 
her.  He  swore  that  he  would  not,  but 
pressed  for  the  reason  behind  this  par- 
ticular request.  The  reply  was  whis- 
pered inaudibly.  Clearly  the  young 
wife  belonged  to  the  Victorian  era.  I 
believe  young  women  of  our  own  day, 
when  they  find  that  they  are  going  to 
become  mothers,  are  less  reticent.  I 
suspect  that  they  blurt  the  informa- 
tion out  for  all  to  hear.  At  any  rate, 
a  young  friend  of  mine  recently 
shocked  her  mother-in-law  by  conver- 
sations upon  the  subject  most  unsuited 
to  older  ears,  and  was  forced — ^being 
at  a  distance  from  her  friends — ^to 
converse  with  me  by  means  of  the 
written  page.  I  am  sure  she  would 
not  have  whispered  to  her  husband. 
But  of  course  one  reason  why  Miss 
Dell's  novels  are  so  popular  is  that 
they  are  not  alarmingly  modem,  and 

do  not  deal  with  unfamiliar  situations. 
«  «  «  « 

I  hear  that  the  late  Harold  Ghapin's 
best  play,  "The  New  Morality",  is 
shortly  to  be  produced  in  London.  It 
has  already  been  seen  at  a  private  per- 
formance given  by  one  of  the  play- 
producing  societies;  but  a  West  End 
run  was  desirable.  The  play,  if  it  has 
not  already  been  performed  in  New 
York,  as  I  think  it  may  have  been, 
should  be  seen  there.  It  is  extremely 
light,  but  extremely  dexterous,  and 
the  comedy  is  consistently  good.  In  a 
small  theatre  it  should  gain  much,  be- 
cause of  the  intimate  character  which 
a  small  theatre  enables  a  play  to  pre- 
serve. There  are  only  five  characters 
in  it,  and  of  these  three  are  the  vitally 
contrasted  figures.     Another  charac- 
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ter,  also  important,  never  appears. 
She  sends  a  messenger.  As  played  in 
the  original  performance  all  three 
principals  were  superb.  I  hear  that 
the  theatre  chosen  in  London  is  unfor- 
tunately large,  and  as  the  scene  of  the 
whole  play  is  a  houseboat  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  is  a  pity.  But  I  hope 
that  the  wit  of  the  dialogue  will  carry 
even  a  large  audience  with  it.  The 
text  will  probably  be  published.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  give  in 
front  of  "The  New  Morality"  a  short 
and  powerful  play  of  John  Gals- 
worthy's. With  such  a  strong  addi- 
tion to  the  entertainment  the  pro- 
ducers appear  justifiably  confident  of 
success. 

Ghapin  was  one  of  the  best  writers 
to  lose  his  life  in  the  war.  He  was  a 
young  man,  and  his  work  was  showing 
increasing  merit.  At  first  he  allowed 
himself  to  collect  the  unimaginative 
fantastic  so  much  beloved  in  Ghelsea; 
but  as  he  went  on,  and  his  touch  be- 
came more  sure,  he  turned  resolutely 
from  Pierrots  and  their  kindred,  and 
peeled  away  superfluous  trinmnngs. 
That  is  to  say,  he  found,  or  was  find- 
ing, his  natural  bent.  "The  New  Mo- 
rality" was  the  best  play  he  wrote,  but 
he  also  translated  a  bizarre  and  ex- 
traordinary play  from  the  Austrian 
which  was  probably  improved  by  his 
adaptation.  It  was  a  play  about  a 
rather  crazy  tailor's  assistant  who 
read  an  ironic  book  about  social  con- 
ditions, accepted  its  caustic  teaching 
literally,  stole  a  dress  suit,  went  to  an 
important  party  at  which  a  member  of 
the  government  was  the  principal 
guest,  amazingly  became  a  member  of 
Parliament  himself,  and  finally  a  new 
evangelist  in  the  cause  of  Labor.  The 
thing  is  astonishing,  because  it  is  un- 
like anything  we  habitually  see  here. 
I  hope  it  may  be  produced.  With  all 
its  faults,  this  play  might  set  a  new 


fashion  in  drama  writing,  and  if  it 
opened  up  fresh  paths  to  our  drama- 
tists we  could  all  stand  round  and  bless 

it  with  loud  hurrahs. 

«  «  «  « 

I  said  just  above  that  the  theatres 
were  doing  badly.  This  is  strictly  the 
case.  Not  only  does  the  coal  strike 
check  the  number  of  trains  available, 
but  warmer  weather,  general  inclina- 
tions to  economy,  and  to  some  extent 
a  feebleness  in  the  sort  of  entertain- 
ment that  is  being  provided  by  sheej)- 
like  theatre  lessees,  are  having  a 
marked  effect.  During  the  strike  most 
of  the  theatres  have  been  half  empty. 
There  have  been  few  exceptions.  Two 
of  these  have  been  "Glemence  Dane's** 
"Bill  of  Divorcement"  and  "Sapper's" 
"Bulldog  Drunmiond".  The  latter  is  a 
superb  illustration  of  what  the  public 
likes.  Applause  is  tumultuous  at  the 
various  ruses  by  which  Bulldog  Drum- 
mond  circumvents  his  enemies.  It  is 
precisely  similar  to  the  applause 
created  by  ancient  melodramas.  This 
play  looks  as  though  it  might  run  for- 
ever. It  will  not  do  so,  for  such  things 
do  not  occur;  but  one  cannot  foresee 
the  causes  of  withdrawal,  unless  it 
should  happen  that  people  are  satis- 
fied with  one  visit.  It  is  the  double, 
treble,  innumerable  visits  that  bring 
enduring  success.  This,  besides  the 
fame  of  the  play,  which  has  reached 
the  provinces,  is  what  has  led  to  the 
long  run  here  of  "Ghu  Ghin  Ghow".  I 
am  told  that  "Ghu  Ghin  Ghow"  is  at 
last  coming  off — in  July;  but  I  shall 
never  forget  the  anecdote  of  the  old 
lady  who  was  asked  out  one  Whit  Mon- 
day evening.  She  said:  "No,  I'm 
sorry.     I   always   go   to   *Ghu    Ghin 

Ghow'  on  Whit  Mondays." 

*  «  «  « 

Lord  Ribblesdale,  I  hear,  is  writing 
his  reminiscences.  This  book  should 
have  considerable  interest.     The  let- 
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ters  of  Lord  Ribblesdale*s  son,  Charles 

Lister,   were    remarkable,    and   were 

published  after  the  boy  had  been  killed 

in  the  war.    They  appeared  under  the 

supervision  of  his  father.     If  Lord 

Ribblesdale's  own  book  has  any  of  that 

family  quality  which  one  would  expect, 

it  should  be  of  the  greatest  value. 
«  «  «  « 

Recently  we  had  an  addition  to  the 
list  of  new  publishers,  in  the  person  of 
Jonathan  Cape,  for  a  long  time  asso- 
ciated with  the  firm  of  Duckworth  and 
Company.  Mr.  Cape  signalized  his  ar- 
rival by  the  announcements  of  several 
remarkable  books,  one  of  which  was 
the  Russian  impressions  of  Mrs.  Sher- 
idan. The  news  now  comes  that  he 
has  bought  the  business  of  A.  C.  Fi- 
field.  The  name  of  Fifield  may  not 
mean  anything  to  American  readers, 
but  here  it  is  associated  for  us  all  with 
the  works  of  Samuel  Butler.  Practi- 
cally all  Butler's  books  have  been  re- 
printed under  the  care  of  Mr.  Fifield. 
The  best-known  of  them  have  sold 
largely.  I  suppose  that  with  the  books 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cape  we  shall  have 
the  list  completed  at  last.  I  under- 
stand that,  besides  one  or  two  reissues 
of  such  books  as  ''The  Authoress  of  the 
Odyssey",  there  will  at  last  be  a  new 
edition  of  Butler's  book  about  Varallo. 
Varallo  was  Butler's  chosen  haunt,  and 
he  wrote  a  book  about  it  which  was 
set  up  and  even  printed.  But  then 
Butler  revisited  the  scene  of  the  book, 
made  many  changes  in  the  text,  and 
caused  to  be  printed  of  the  new  ver- 
sion only  two  copies.  The  type  was 
then  distributed.  With  the  passage  of 
time  the  new  material  also  has  become 
rather  out  of  date,  and  the  task  of 
bringing  the  book  thoroughly  up  to 
date  has  become  incalculable.  Mean- 
while lovers  of  Butler  want  the  book. 
They  are  to  have  it.  Within  a  year,  I 
suppose  that  nothing  will  remain  un- 


printed.  If  only  in  the  matter  of  But- 
ler's works,  Mr.  Cape  has  made  a  coup. 
Publishers,  however,  matter  little  in 
comparison  to  editors,  when  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  this  kind.  And  But- 
ler has  been  most  unusually  well 
served.  His  executors  were  R.  A. 
Streatfeild  and  Henry  Festing  Jones, 
the  author  of  the  biography.  Streat- 
feild is  dead,  but  Mr.  Jones  has  gone 
on  working  with  beautiful  devotion, 
and  with  the  republication  of  the  book 
of  Varallo  his  task  will  be  completed. 
Not  the  interest  of  it,  for  there  are 
bound  to  be  innumerable  details  in  the 
future;  but  the  sheer  hard  work. 
Owing  to  circumstances,  there  has  al- 
ways had  to  be  some  relation  between 
the  earnings  of  Butler's  books  and  the 
ptrocess  of  getting  the  others  into 
print.  It  is  therefore  highly  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  the  demand  for  But- 
ler is  increasing  to  such  an  extent  that 
his  entire  production— of  course  with 
the  exception  of  the  enormous  biog- 
raphy of  his  grandfather — ^will  shortly 
be  available.  Once  it  is  so,  there  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  ever  be  any 
failure  to  obtain  a  single  book  of  his 
whenever  the  whim  strikes  a  casual 
purchaser  to  own  someone  with  which 

he  has  been  unfamiliar. 

«  *  «  * 

News  comes  from  Japan  that  Ber- 
trand  Russell  is  dead  in  China;  but  I 
hope  that  this  is  untrue.  It  is  the 
sort  of  rumor  which  might  turn  up 
about  anybody  so  far  away.  Bertrand 
Russell  is  one  of  the  best  brains  we 
have — ^logical  and  unsentimental;  and 
his  latest  book  must  be  very  near  to 
publication  now.  As  far  as  I  can  tell, 
it  is  still  called  "The  Analysis  of 
Mind",  under  which  title  I  announced 
it  some  months  ago.  In  substance  the 
book  will  be  composed  of  lectures  de- 
livered in  London  in  1919,  but  it  will 
be  much  revised  and  coordinated.    I 
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heard  only  one  of  these  lectures,  but  I 
was  astounded  at  the  audience  to 
which  it  was  delivered.  This  was  com- 
posed of  all  sorts  of  men  and  women, 
brown  and  white,  old,  young,  and  mid- 
dle-aged. It  was  followed  with  the 
closest  attention,  and  the  questions 
afterward  asked  ranged  from  real 
hard  nuts  to  the  most  abject  piffle. 
Mr.  Russell  gave  no  sign  that  some 
questions  were  not  worth  answering, 
but  was  patient  with  all  and  answered 
each  question  individually,  as  it  was 
asked.  Perhaps  I  should  say,  in  ex- 
planation of  my  surprise,  that  in  Eng- 
land the  lecture  is  far  less  of  a  recog- 
nized form  of  entertainment  than  it  is 
in  America,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
number  of  men  who  have  set  out  from 
England  in  the  last  few  years  to  de- 
liver lectures  in  America.  Very  few 
of  our  writers  lecture  much  in  Eng- 
land, except  in  scholastic  establish- 
ments ;  and  the  lecturing  here  is  gen- 
erally very  casual,  merely  a  matter  of 
sportive  speeches  to  after-dinner  audi- 
ences. How  seriously  some  speakers 
regard  the  pastime  I  cannot  pretend  to 
know;  but  I  personally  have  never 
taken  much  stock  in  the  business.  In 
fact,  the  last  time  I  spoke  in  public  I 
was  assured  by  an  over-candid  woman 
who  was  brought  up  afterward,  that  I 
was  the  most  perfectly  silly  person  she 
had  ever  met.  Such  compliments  are 
rare,  or  at  least  the  form  this  one  took 

is  unusual. 

«  «  «  « 

The  news  that  some  book  by  Mrs. 
Stopes  (presumably  the  one  which  is 
here  called  "Married  Love")  has  been 
prosecuted  by  an  agency  for  the  dis- 
semination of  Moral  Purity  in  the 
United  States,  has  caused  a  little  sen- 
sation in  England.  This  book  has  of 
course  had  a  wide  sale.  It  is,  how- 
ever, perfectly  clean  in  intention,  and 
I  know  that  in  a  number  of  cases  it 


has  brought  happiness  to  good  yomig 
people  who  were  lost  in  the  abysmal 
ignorance  of  sex  which  ruins  hosts  of 
well-intentioned  marriages.  I  am  told 
that  the  English  edition  is  now  sold  in 
sealed  wrappers  bearing  an  assurance 
that  the  seal  is  used  in  order  that  the 
book  shall  be  read  only  by  those  seri- 
ously seeking  information.  How  the 
seal  can  do  anything  of  the  sort  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  discover.  If  one  wants  a 
pornographic  book  it  will  take  more 
than  a  seal  to  deter  one  from  its  pur- 
chase. At  any  rate,  the  seal  is  an  ear- 
nest of  the  publishers'  integrity.  I  re- 
member reading  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished work  that  a  certain  bookseller, 
after  serving  a  young  girl  with  a 
sealed  envelope,  turned  to  a  waiting 
customer  and  said:  "We  call  that  the 
young  ladies'  Bible  because  so  many 
of  them  come  in  for  it  on  the  sly — ^it 
is  'Maria  Monk'." 

This  reminds  me  of  another  unsa- 
vory anecdote.  A  certain  boy,  the  ter- 
ror of  his  family,  was  given  half  a 
crown.  He  used  it  in  the  purchase  of 
various  articles  of  torment,  such  as 
apparently-lighted  cigarettes  which  he 
laid  upon  costly  tablecloths,  matches 
which  did  not  strike,  telescopes  the  use 
of  which  led  to  a  squirt  of  water  in  the 
eye  of  the  would-be  sightseer,  and  so 
on.  His  chef  d'oeuvre  was  a  book  in 
which  was  concealed  a  cracker.  For 
the  full  success  of  the  cracker-laden 
book  it  was  essential  that  it  should  be 
opened  with  a  smart  avidity.  In  order 
to  secure  that  avidity,  the  book  was 
adorned  with  a  most  sensational  cover. 
The  cover  read :  "A  Night  in  Paris  I" 
and  below  the  title  was  the  word: 
"Shocking!"  You  can  imagine  all 
members  of  leagues  for  purity  dashing 
at  the  book.  What  a  surprise  they 
must  all  have  received  when  the 
cracker  went  off!  This  also  reminds 
me  of  a  recent  play  in  which  a  spinster 
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of  irreproachable  integrity  made  her- 
self busy  with  scandal.  She  had  an 
itch  for  the  base,  and  she  saw  lechery 
in  stones  and  wickedness  in  the  run- 
ning brooks.  Finally,  which  was  the 
false  element  in  the  play,  she  was  cov- 
ered with  confusion.  In  real  life  this 
does  not  happen.  There  is  no  confu- 
sion. But  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  lit- 
tle wickedness,  or  even  a  tendency  to 
moral  error,  is  less  unappetizing  in 
the  long  run  than  that  absorption  in 
suspicion  which  creates  vice  for  the 
pillory.  In  fact  nobody  is  quite  so 
wicked  as  the  pure  suppose.  We  are 
all  agog  when  we  hear  of  a  new  scan- 
dal. We  dash  at  it  with  the  most 
moral  interest  in  the  world.  We  are 
alive  to  its  every  implication.  And 
when  we  give  our  interest  the  name  of 
Puritanism  we  are  begging  the  ques- 
tion. We  suspect  everybody,  but  no- 
body must  suspect  ourselves.  We  are 
sacrosanct.  Only,  we  desire  above  all 
things  to  protect  the  innocent  from 
contamination.  This  is  where  we  are 
wrong.  It  is  true  that  innocent  minds 
are  corrupted,  but  corruption  comes 
more  from  suppression  than  from  any- 
thing else.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me» 
the  prosecution  of  any  book  for  its  in- 
decency is  a  mistake.  Far  more  harm 
is  done  by  suggestiveness  than  by  hon- 
est dealing  with  matters  of  sex.  Our 
libraries  should  be  made  aware  of  this, 
and  our  censors.  At  present  sugges- 
tiveness is  free  and  outspokenness  is 
persecuted.  Whatever  its  faults, 
which  are  in  the  direction  of  senti- 
mentality, Mrs.  Stopes's  book  is  one 
which  was  written  with  sincerity 
and  without  pornographic  intention. 
Many  novels  with  a  high  religious  tone 
do  more  harm  than  it  could  do.  They 
introduce  a  solemn  note  of  sensuality 


into  the  thoughts  of  young  people,  who 
are  led  to  dwell  upon  physical  delights 
and  to  conceal  their  obsession.  Driven 
below,  the  preoccupation  becomes  ter- 
rible. It  creates  new  censors.  Noth- 
ing could  be  worse  for  literature  or 

for  life. 

*  «  «  * 

I  have  been  reading  Alec  Waugh's 
new  book,  which  is  not  a  novel  but  a 
collection  of  short  stories.  It  bears 
the  covering  title  "Pleasure",  and  you 
may  guess  at  the  note  of  the  book 
from  the  use  of  such  a  title  for  some 
lugubrious  tales.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  disillusion  in  the  book.  It  repre- 
sents fairly  the  attitude  of  mind  of  a 
number — if  not  the  majority— of  the 
younger  men  returned  from  the  war  to 
an  old  world  no  better  (but  rather 
worse)  than  it  was  before  all  went  to 
pieces.  This  note  of  pessimism  will 
perhaps  mark  the  newer  work  for  a 
time.  It  was  only  natural  that  it 
should,  although  one  finds  oneself 
strangely  at  sea  with  Mr.  Waugh's 
book.  There  seems  to  be  only  one 
story  of  school  life  in  the  volume,  and 
this  is  a  tale  of  love  or  its  public 
school  equivalent.  It  is  well  handled, 
and  indeed  the  whole  book  is  extremely 
competent  in  its  presentation;  but  I 
must  admit  that  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred something  a  little  more  robust 
from  one  of  our  promising  writers.  If 
the  older  men  are  to  provide  all  the 
optimism  it  will  put  a  strain  upon 
their  endurance.  We  who  are  older 
have  to  face  advancing  years  and  a 
gradual  decay  of  sensibility.  It  needs 
all  our  courage.  Is  youth  not  to  rein- 
force us?  If  it  does  not,  if  our  very 
young  are  to  lose  the  savor  of  life  so 
early,  then  we  are  lost  indeed. 

SIMON  PURE 
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New  York,  May,  1921. 

MR.  Doubleday's  note  of  invitation 
was  so  informal  in  tone  that  I 
had  not  expected  anything  approach- 
ing so  large  a  party.  The  long  gen- 
eral room  of  the  club  called  the  Coffee 
House,  on  West  Forty-fifth  Street, 
was  thronged  when  I  entered.  More 
shirted  bosoms  arriving  all  the  while. 
Dr.  Maurice  Francis  Egan  came  in  in 
a  top  hat. 

We  had  assembled  to  meet  Sydney 
S.  Pawling,  head  of  the  English  pub- 
lishing house  of  William  Heinemann, 
of  noble  history.  Roundabout  here 
and  there  I  spotted  J.  O'H.  Cosgrave, 
Henry  S.  Canby,  Lawrence  Abbott, 
Ellis  Parker  Butler,  Tom  Masson, 
Francis  Bellamy,  Robert  Benchley, 
Melville  E.  Stone,  G.  Alphonso  Smith, 
Wadsworth  Gamp,  Harry  Hansen, 
Julian  Street,  and  Lyman  Beecher 
Stowe.  And,  of  course,  a  strong  con- 
tingent of  forty-second  degree  Double- 
day-Pageians :  "F.  N.  D.",  president 
of  the  company,  Arthur  W.  Page,  Her- 
bert S.  Houston,  and  Harry  E.  Maule. 
For  (have  I  not  said?)  this  dinner  had 
something  to  do  with  the  associa- 
tion recently  established  between  the 
houses  of  Heinemann  and  D.  P.  &  Co. 

Dinner  was  called  shortly.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  seen  handsomer 
candles  decorating  a  dinner  table. 
They  were  about  a  foot  in  circumfer- 
ence and  a  number  of  feet  tall.  I 
think  it  would  have  been  a  happy  idea 
to  have  seated  Dr.  John  Farrar,  the 
venerable  editor  of  The  Bookman, 
next  door  to  Clifford  Smythe,  the  young 
r6volU  literary  editor  of  the  New  York 
"Times".  But  it  was  not  so.  I  found 
myself  seated  next  to  Louis  Joseph 


Vance.  Throughout  a  good  part  of 
the  time  of  our  meal  he  propounded  to 
me  a  regimen  of  diet  which  will  in- 
crease your  literary  output  I  forget 
how  many  words  a  day.  I  agreed  to 
try  it. 

At  the  speakers'  table  was  a  good- 
sized  model  of  the  famous  windmill 
designed  by  William  Nicholson  as  the 
trademark  for  William  Heinemann. 
Mr.  Doubleday  in  introducing  his 
guest  stated  a  little  matter  in  connec- 
tion with  this  new  Anglo-American  re- 
lationship. The  letter-head  on  the 
new  Heinemann  stationery,  it  seems, 
reads :  "Partners :  Sydney  S.  Pawling, 
Frank  N.  Doubleday."  When  he  first 
saw  it  Mr.  Doubleday  said  he  re- 
marked to  Mr.  Pawling:  "Now  if  the 
inclusion  of  my  name  on  that  paper 
causes  you  any  embarrassment  just 
leave  it  off."  Mr.  Pawling  replied  that 
no  explanation  from  him  as  to  his  feel- 
ing in  the  matter  was  necessary,  as 
the  name  was  required  to  be  on  there 
by  English  law. 

Mr.  Pawling,  a  well-built  elderly 
gentleman  of  distinguished  English- 
man effect,  drooping  white  mustache, 
wore  the  ample  comer  of  a  white 
handkerchief  protruding  from  the 
breast  pocket  of  his  dress  coat.  He 
was  rich  in  reminiscences  of — among 
others  of  a  glorious  earlier  day — 
Whistler,  Meredith,  Stevenson,  and 
Mark  Twain.  Henry  Morgenthau,  a 
brisk,  emphatic  figure,  spoke  of  wood* 
craft,  and  Ernest  Thompson  Seton, 
who  presents  somewhat  the  effect  of  a 
leaning  tree,  talked  of  international 
relations.  No;  I  mean  it  was  the 
other  way  about. 

Mr.  Doubleday  then  called  upon  a 
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couple  of  diners  somewhat  down  the 
line.  Christopher  Morley  responded 
neatly  enough  with  a  little  story  as  to 
the  similarity  between  publishers  and 
undertakers — it  is  the  function  of  both 
to  put  an  expression  of  Christian  faith 
and  happy  peace  on  the  faces  of,  so  to 
say,  their  clients.  William  McFee, 
however,  was  much  taken  aback.  A 
quiet  man  of  wiry  figure  and  weather- 
beaten  countenance  marked  by  rugged 
toil,  he  arose  slowly  and  announced 
that  about  the  only  times  in  his  life 
when  he  had  been  called  upon  to  spelEkk 
in  a  formal  way,  had  been  when  he 
was  required  to  give  an  order.  He 
feared  that  if  he  should  do  that  here 
he  might  make  a  break.  He  was  glad, 
however,  to  be  among  publishers  and 
editors,  as  he  had  lived  so  remote  from 
them  that  he  had  never  been  able  to 
make  out  what  it  was  they  did. 

Everybody  got  a  leather  bound 
booklet  of  blank  pages  which  every- 
body else  autographed.  And  Don 
Marquis,  that  silver-haired  cherubim, 
Morley,  and  Murray  Hill  together 
wended  forth  homeward.  The  author 
of  "The  Old  Soak"  invited  us  to  have 
a  soda  water  before  we  parted.  By 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  I  was  some- 
what troubled.  Because  I  should  have 
to  get  up  unusually  early  to  get  that 
morning  train  for  Atlantic  City,  to  at- 
tend the  twenty-first  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Booksellers'  As- 
sociation. 

The  friend  I  was  to  go  down  with 
and  I  had  had  more  or  less  dispute 
about  the  matter.  There  was  a  train, 
I  saw  by  the  time  table,  to  leave  at  the 
comfortable  hour  of  10.12.  He  de- 
clared there  was  a  better  train  at  eight 
o'clock.  But  I  explained  the  matter  to 
him :  that  was  standard  time,  or  what- 
ever you  call  it,  not  daylight  saving 
time;  and  so  we'd  have  to  be  there  at 
seven  o'clock  by  our  watches.     Alto- 


gether too  early.  So  we  arranged  to 
meet  at  the  Pennsylvania  station  at  a 
few  minutes  before  nine,  to  go  by  the 
ten  o'clock  train.  Well,  figure  it  out 
yourself,  however  it  is.  We  raced  for 
our  tickets  and  then  had  a  wait  of 
three  hours. 

Shortly  before  the  right  time  for  the 
train  along  came  Frank  Shay,  the  live- 
ly bookseller  of  Christopher  Street, 
Greenwich  Village,  in  conjpany  with 
Charles  Boni,  formerly  of  Boni  and 
Liveright.  In  the  smoker  of  our  car 
we  joined  up  with  two  of  Messrs. 
Scribner's  travelers.  Though  the 
Booksellers'  Special  had  gone  down  the 
afternoon  before,  and  this  seemed  to 
be  all  of  "us"  immediately  in  sight,  a 
considerable  concourse  of  us  newly  ar- 
rived turned  up  at  the  Hotel  Tray- 
more.    . 

Dominating  the  flashing  scene  was  a 
figure  which  at  first  appeared  to  me  to 
be  some  sort  of  grandissimo  poised 
before  the  hotel  entrance.  Yet  not- 
withstanding its  resplendency  this 
sumptuous  figure  had  about  it  some- 
thing not  unfamiliar  to  my  mind. 
Could  it  be?  Yes;  it  was,  'pon  my 
soul!  no  less  a  person  than  Henry 
Blackman  Sell,  sometime  literary  edi- 
tor of  the  Chicago  "Daily  News",  edi- 
tor now  of  "Harper's  Bazar".  One- 
time a  man  of  letters,  now  a  man  of 
fashion,  extremely  youthful,  delicately 
slender,  sheathed  in  a  form-fitting  suit 
of  wide  checks  which  looked  as  if  it 
might  have  been  designed  for  the 
opening  day  of  the  racing  season,  set 
off  with  pearl-grey  spats,  a  cane,  and 
a  rich  olive  complexion. 

When  we  had  complied  with  the 
formalities  of  obtaining  our  rooms, 
our  badges,  banquet  tickets,  programs, 
and  so  on,  the  afternoon  session  of  the 
first  day  of  the  convention  was  about 
to  get  under  way,  Eugene  L.  Herr, 
president  of  the  American  Booksellers' 
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Association,  presiding.  The  conven- 
tion had  opened  in  the  morning  with 
an  introductory  address  on  the  theme 
of  what  the  people  want  to  read,  by 
Carl  H.  Milam  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association.  Mr.  Sell,  as  the 
first  speaker  of  the  afternoon  (still 
wearing  the  same  clothes),  performed 
divers  callisthenics  of  humor,  and  then 
turning  serious  attacked  with  consid- 
erable force  of  argument  the  current 
slogan  "Buy  a  Book  a  Week". 

Mr.  Sell  was  followed  by  the  con- 
tributing editor  to  The  Bookman, 
Robert  Cortes  Holliday.  Mr.  HoUiday 
wore  a  modish  spring  suit  of  brownish 
tinge,  dull  red  tie,  and  expensive-look- 
ing new  tan  shoes.  He  was  handsome 
and  distingud.  He  got  several  good 
hands  but  I  do  not  remember  a  thing 
that  he  said.  Probably  there  was 
nothing  memorable  about  his  address. 
A  lady  not  on  the  printed  program  but 
who  fortunately  was  invited  to  speak 
came  next.  May  Lamberton  Becker, 
conductor  of  the  department  "The 
Reader's  Guide"  in  "The  Literary  Re- 
view" of  the  New  York  "Evening 
Post".  Mrs.  Becker  was  not  "for"  the 
current  tsrpe  of  realism  in  American 
fiction  at  sJl.  It  was  her  opinion  that 
the  best  selling  book  in  the  United 
States  today  was  the  book  most  dis- 
liked. The  next  speaker,  Daniel  Long- 
well,  clerk  in  the  Pennsylvania  Term- 
inal Book  Shop,  New  York  City,  a 
young  man  with  a  very  deft  and  en- 
gaging manner,  shrewdly  surveyed  the 
different  types  of  book  buyers  and 
their  wants. 

"Discussion"  here  followed.  Among 
those  who  arose  in  their  places  to  take 
part  in  this  was  a  delightful  old  gen- 
tleman with  a  long  white  beard,  who 
very  charmingly  told  how  he  stimu- 
lated interest  in  nature  books  among 
his  customers  by  keeping  flowers  in 
his  store. 


Now  throughout  this  program  I  had 
been  sitting  not  far  from  a  lady  of 
very  distinctive  appearance,  of  far 
more  striking  appearance  than  her 
pictures  at  all  indicate.  How  this  ef- 
fect could  be  I  do  not  know,  but  she 
looked  at  once  like  some  kind  of  cow- 
girl (I  don't  know  much  about  cow- 
girls) and  like  a  decidedly  literary 
person.  This  lady  was  Honor^  Willsie, 
author  of  "The  Enchanted  Canyon" 
and  formerly  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Butterick  publications,  and  now  next 
on  the  list  of  speakers.  I  had  been 
presented  to  her  before  the  session 
and  she  had  spoken  of  herself  (in  a 
quite  serious  voice)  as  being  one  of 
the  "victims"  of  the  afternoon.  It  had 
been  clearly  evident  throughout  the 
program  that  she  was  regarding  with 
apprehension  the  moment  of  her 
"call".  Her  companion — and  "second", 
so  to  say — ^William  Morrow,  of  the  cele- 
brated Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
it  was  also  evident,  had  been  endeavor- 
ing to  nerve  her  for  the  ordeal. 

Her  time  had  come.  She  arose,  tall 
and  slender,  erect  as  a  spire,  her  sim- 
ple black  dress  like  a  silhouette  drawn 
in  long  sweeping  lines.  An  oval  face, 
cleanly  chiseled  features  of  charming 
(of  poetic)  dignity,  her  head  bound  in 
a  heavy  coil  of  jet-black  hair.  Chin 
slightly  tilted  upward. .  .she  hesitated 
. .  .then  began  to  speak  in  a  voice  of 
appealing,  haunting  cadence.  She,  too, 
was  not  for  our  present  realism  in  fic- 
tion. "Our  lives  are  surrounded  by 
mystery,"  she  said. 

The  author  of  "The  Enchanted  Can- 
yon" enchanted  the  convention.  A 
gentleman  who  should  get  some  kind 
of  medal  asked  that  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks  be  given  Mrs.  Willsie.  I  arose 
to  my  full  height,  and  if  I  hadn't  felt 
that  it  would  have  embarrassed  the 
lady,  I  should  have  stood  on  a  chair. 

In  the  evening,  the  costume  dance 
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given  by  the  Women's  National  Book 
Association.  Very  gay  and  very 
amusing  and  very  much  all-one-big- 
family-like.  Ballots  cast  gave  the 
ladies'  first  prize  to  Wells's  "Outline 
of  History",  represented  by  Grace 
Gaige ;  men's  first  prize  to  "Tarzan  of 
the  Apes",  Edward  Burt.  Second 
men's  prize,  or  rather  I  mean  men's 
second  prize,  went  to  H.  S.  Hutchin- 
son for  his  "Captain  Ely".  A  rollick- 
ing and  highly  comical  looking  di- 
minutive couple  got  up  in  jumpers  and 
huge  false  faces,  who  had  been  rolling 
about  the  fioor  a  good  part  of  the  eve- 
ning, carried  off  the  ladies'  second 
prize.  They  were  "Raggedy  Ann"  and 
"Raggedy  Andy",  whose  names  in  pri- 
vate life  are  Dorothy  and  Sydney 
Grant. 

Following  sessions  devoted  to  dis- 
cussion of  such  subjects  as:  how  can 
the  bookseller  create  a  public  and  give 
it  what  it  wants? — ^advertising  and 
publicity  as  aids — ^practical  methods 
of  increasing  bookshop  efiiciency.  But 
at  a  booksellers'  convention  liveliness 
goes  right  along  with  the  elucidation 
of  principles  of  business.  Fellow  had 
his  picture  taken — ^where  does  this 
hook  up?  Why,  if  s  the  beginning  of 
a  story  told  by  one  of  the  speakers  at 
one  of  the  purely  business  sessions,  to 
illustrate  something  in  connection 
with  the  promotion  of  the  book  trade. 
Fellow  had  his  picture  taken.  When 
shown  the  proofs  he  didn't  like  'em  at 
all.  Was  sore.  Declared  he  looked 
like  a  monkey.  Said  the  photog- 
rapher: "You  should  have  considered 
that  before  you  had  your  picture 
taken."  At  one  of  these  business  ses- 
sions it  was  that  Frederic  Melcher, 
esquire,  the  astute,  dynamic,  and  tow- 
ering editor  of  "The  Publishers' 
Weekly",  in  a  ringing  speech  put 
across  one  of  his  pet  ideas,  the  idea  of 
recognition  being  given  to  really  good 


bookselling  by  the  establishment  of  an 
Honorary  Fellowship  of  American 
Booksellers. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  got  switched  off 
from  seeing  the  play  given  at  the  Steel 
Pier  Theatre.  The  Guilty  Guild  pre- 
sented "Eva,  The  Bookseller's  Daugh- 
ter", "An  Heroic  Tragedy"  in  three 
acts,  by  Robert  Gordon  Anderson. 
Act  I:  The  Overstok  bookstore  in 
Xeniapolis.  Songs  included  "I'm  Only 
a  Bookseller's  Daughter"  and  "Said 
Mr.  Shakespeare  to  Harold  Bell 
Wright". 

I  should  have  been  sorrier  had  I 
missed  the  banquet,  which  an  advance 
circular  truly  announced  was  going  to 
be  "A  Circus",  "A  Dazzling  Assem- 
blage of  Antics  and  Acts"  "exhibited 
in  the  Subdebmarine  Grill",  in  more 
everyday  language  called  the  Subma- 
rine Grill  of  the  Traymore.  Directly 
upon  our  finding  our  seats  the  dinner 
was  preceded  by,  to  quote  the  specific 
language  of  the  document  just  men- 
tioned, "A  Sinister,  Saturnine  and 
Symbolical  Progress,  Procession  or 
Pageant  Embodying,  Exemplifying 
and  Erroneously  Exhibiting  All  the 
Principles,  Practices  and  Persiflages 
of  Bookmen,  Bibliophiles  and  Brass 
Bandits."  From  each  of  the  fifty 
tables  bobbed  a  cluster  of  toy  balloons, 
which  between  courses  were  rocked  in 
a  mighty  breeze  of  song  ("Those  En- 
dearing Young  Charms",  "Sweet  Rosie 
O'Grady",  and  so  on),  and  which  after 
the  dinner  were  worn  (many  of  them) 
as  sky-fiying  bouquets  by  high-spirited 
young  ladies. 

On  a  dais  the  speakers'  table;  be- 
hind it  (reading  from  left  to  right) : 
Mr.  Herr,  presiding;  Dr.  Andrew  F. 
West,  dean  of  the  graduate  college  of 
Princeton  University ;  Robert  Bridges, 
editor  of  "Scribner's  Magazine";  Ro- 
land S.  Morris,  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Japan,   1917-1921;    and 
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Edward  W.  Bok,  formerly  editor  of 

f  etc.    William  Allen  White  also 

was  to  have  been  among  the  speakers. 
But  it  was  explained  that  directly 
upon  his  arrival  at  Atlantic  City  he 
had  received  a  telegram  informing 
him  of  serious  injuries  received  by  his 
daughter  in  a  fall  from  a  horse,  and  he 
had  immediately  returned  to  Emporia. 

Mr.  Bridges,  in  general  effect  sug- 
gesting an  uncommonly  good-looking 
faun  with  a  decidedly  stiff  shirt  front, 
did  some  very  first-rate  toastmaster- 
ing.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  by 
Mr.  Bok.  He  is  not  as  funny  looking 
as  his  pictures  give  you  a  notion.  A 
lithe  figure  of  a  gentleman,  silvered 
hair,  noble  prow  of  a  nose,  an  effect  of 
all  his  features  joining  in  a  smile  all 
the  while,  moving  with  what  might  be 
called  a  jaunty  stoop.  Perpetually 
smoked  cigarettes,  before  and  after 
speaking. 

What,  he  began  his  talk  by  asking, 
was  the  happy  length  for  an  afterdin- 
ner  speech?  It  might,  he  remarked, 
be  said  to  be  like  the  proper  length  for 
a  lady's  dress — ^long  enough  to  cover 
the  subject  and  short  enough  to  be  in- 
teresting. He  had,  he  said,  found  New 
York  too  small.  He  wanted  to  go  to  a 
city  where  there  was  pep,  where  peo- 
ple were  doing  something — so,  natu- 
rally, he  went  to  Philadelphia.  And 
became,  as  Eugene  Field  said,  the 
nicest  ladies'  editor  in  America.  Peo- 
ple who  wonder,  he  continued,  why 
magazines  are  not  better,  do  not  real- 
ize how  much  worse  they  might  be — 
don't  know  what  doesn't  get  into  mag- 
azines. There  was,  for  instance,  an 
essay  860  pages  long  entitled  ''Wom- 
an". It  began:  "What  has  she  not 
done  ? . . .  Nothing !"  This  had  come  to 
him  but  had  not  got  into  his  publica- 


tion. Neither  had  a  story  about  a 
young  m£tn  who  had  been  offered 
twenty-five  dollars  to  become  a  drunk- 
ard. He  was  tempted,  because  he  was 
poor,  but  he  refused.  As  he  turned 
away  he  found  a  million  dollars  in 
gold  on  the  sidewalk.  Here  my  notes 
become  confused.  I  am  sorry  this  is 
so,  because  Mr.  Bok  had  among  his 
rich  store  a  very  pleasant  story  about 
a  man  who  swallowed  a  gold  dollar  and 
didn't  know  whether  he  was  a  dollar  in 
or  a  dollar  out. 

Mr.  Morris  recalled  that  not  so  long 
ago  our  books  on  Japan  bore  such  titles 
as  "The  Charm  of  Japan",  "The 
Flowery  Kingdom",  and  "In  Ghostly 
Japan".  Now,  "Must  We  Fight 
Japan?"  and  titles  like  that.  He  re- 
minded us  that  the  east  and  the  west 
had  never  succeeded  in  understanding 
one  another.  It  was  our  duty  to  dis- 
courage and  discredit  highly  colored 
statements  about  conditions  that  exist, 
and  endeavor  to  make  a  real  success 
of  this  contact  of  east  and  west  which 
has  been  marked  by  failure  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Bridges,  commenting  upon  Dr. 
West's  proficiency  in  Latin,  pulled  a 
line  of  what  he  said  was  Latin  (with 
American  pronunciation)  in  introduc- 
ing Dr.  West,  which  (interpreted) 
meant,  he  said,  that  after  Dean  West 
had  spoken  we'd  have  a  good  time. 
Dr.  West,  however,  was  far  from  a 

blight  on  the  other  good  time  to  follow. 
«  «  «  « 

"Do  you  not  think,"  she  asked  as  we 
got  into  a  rolling  chair,  "that  book- 
sellers are  the  nicest  people  in  the 
world?" 

"Why,  yes,"  I  said,  "come  to  think 
of  it,  I  don't  know  but  they  are.  The 
cheerfuUest,  friendliest,  and  happiest 
in  their  business." 

MURRAY  HILL 
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HEYWOOD  BROUN 


BROUN  wears  13  shoes  and  is  drawn  to  scale,  a  230- 
pound  Barrymore,  pretty  discouraged  about  his  appear- 
ance. As  Mencken  is  the  professional  male,  so  is  Broun  the 
professional  father,  for  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  cometh 
copy.  He  is  younger  than  H3d  and  personally  much  more 
timid.  No  one  is  so  impotent  that,  meeting  Broun  face  to 
face,  he  cannot  frighten  him  into  any  lie.  Any  mouse  can 
make  this  elephant  squeal.  Yet  I  know  no  more  honest 
being,  for,  when  not  threatened,  his  speech  is  an  innocent 
emptying  of  his  mind,  as  a  woman  empties  her  purse,  himself 
genuinely  curious  about  its  contents.  And,  threatened  or 
not,  he  acquires  all  courage  the  moment  he  mounts  a  type- 
writer. When  celebrating  and  serving  the  masses  at  that 
altar,  he  gives  the  truth  till  it  hurts.  Rich  in  the  liking  of 
his  gang,  he  himself  is  non-friendly.  Friendliness  is  an  activ- 
ity and  he  the  great  inert.  Broun  is  as  young,  as  humane,  as 
amusing,  as  brave,  and  as  accessible  as  a  set  of  Dickens — and 
just  as  likely  to  come  running  to  meet  you. 
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SOME  RING  HEROES  OF  FICTION 
By  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice 

With  Sketckea  by  Richard  Loftey 


IT  was  Gfiorge  Saintsbuiy  who  said, 
"All  fights  are  good  reading",  at  a 
time  when  the  profession  of  such  an 
opinion  required  a  certain  amoant  of 
courage.  For  the  ring  in  fiction  was 
aa  much  an  outlaw  as  its  soiled  and 
sordid  practitioners  were  in  actual 
life.  There  was  a  period — ^late  Vic- 
torian in  England,  and  Rogers  group 
and  plush  family  portrait  album  in 
America — when  reading  about  fights 
was  a  pastime  to  be  indulged  in  sur- 
reptitiously, just  as  the  enjoyment  of 
a  then  brutal  and  ugly  battle  between 
bruisers  meant  a  furtive  night  jour- 
ney on  a  river  barge  or  to  a  remote 
bam  in  company  with  the  driftage  of 
the  underworld.  We  have  changed  all 
that.    The  modem  pugilist  of  inven- 


tion has  not  quite  achieved  the  dis- 
tinction of  heavenly  ancestry  that  was 
invariably  ascribed  to  the  cestus- 
wielding  pugilist  of  the  literature  of 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans — Pollux  was  a 
son  of  Jupiter,  Amycus  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune, and  Eryx  a  son  of  Venus — but 
in  the  Valhalla  of  fiction  he  has  be- 
come a  person  at  least  tolerated,  and 
less  and  less  regarded  in  the  light  of 
an  unwelcome  and  unusual  Intruder. 
As  every  new  fighting  man  enters  that 
Valhalla,  fewer  are  the  eyebrows  lifted 
in  questioning  surprise.  In  the  ro- 
mance of  sport  the  tale  of  the  ring  has 
taken  its  place  with  the  tales  of  the 
diamond,  the  gridiron,  and  the  links. 
The  fighting  man  of  modem  fiction 
is  a  technical   personage   technically 
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considered.  The  stories  about  him 
take  for  granted  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  reader  of  the 
flavor,  ceremony,  and  tradition  of  the 
ring.  Thus  the  story  of  the  fight  is 
a  story  sufficient  unto  itself.  In  fic- 
tion it  was  not  always  so. 

The  very  best  story  of  the  prize  ring 
ever  written  is  Conan  Doyle's  "Rod- 
ney Stone''.  That  is  the  statement  of 
a  fact  as  well  as  the  expression  of  an 
opinion.  It  contains  two  of  the  most 
stirring  fights  in  fiction,  the  battle  in 
the  coach  house  between  young  Jim 
Harrison  and  Joe  Berks,  and  the  still 
more  dramatic  struggle  between  Jim's 
supposed  uncle,  the  smith,  and  Grab 
Wilson,  which  is  the  culmination  of 
the  book.  But  that  splendid  encounter 
in  the  ring  on  Grawley  Downs  is  not 
merely  the  conflict  of  two  hardy 
bruisers  for  a  money  prize.  Bound  up 
with  the  issue  are  vaster  stakes;  the 
destinies  of  Sir  Gharles  Tregellis,  of 
young  Jim,  and  young  Jim's  real  fa- 
ther. Lord  Avon.  Fiction  has  few 
more  moving  scenes  than  the  unex- 
pected appearance  of  the  old  smith  at 
the  saving  moment  to  take  the  place  of 
the  nephew  supposedly  kidnaped  by 
the  minions  of  Sir  Lothian  Hume. 

Again,  in  Doyle's  "The  Groxley 
Master",  we  have  a  battle  dignified  by 
a  worthy  motive.  The  Master  himself, 
battered  product  of  many  professional 
encounters,  fights  for  the  money  stake 
and  for  the  honor  of  the  coal  pits  in 
which  he  works.  But  his  opponent 
and  conqueror,  Robert  Montgomery, 
sees  in  the  struggle  which  has  been 
thrust  upon  him  the  chance  to  com- 
plete his  education  at  the  university. 
There  is  a  third  battle  to  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  Gonan  Doyle,  one  involv- 
ing the  Tom  Spring  of  British  ring 
history,  the  tale  entitled  "The  Lord 
Falconbridge",  in  the  volume  of  short 
stories  "The  Lost  Galley".    Like  the 


chapters  revolving  about  the  old  ring 
and  the  men  of  the  ring  of  "Rodney 
Stone",  that  tale  may  be  traced  back 
to  the  author's  reading  in  the  pages  of 
such  books  as  "Pugilistica",  and  "Box- 
iana".  In  the  little-read  "Through  the 
Magic  Door"  Doyle  has  paid  tribute  to 
the  three  brown  volumes  of  "Pugilis- 
tica", given  him  years  ago  by  Robert 
Barr.  They  were,  he  said,  a  mine  in 
which  you  can  never  pick  for  half  an 
hour  without  striking  it  rich. 

Alas!  for  the  horrible  slang  of  those  days, 
the  vapid,  witless  Corinthian  talk,  with  its 
ogles  and  fogies,  its  pointless  jokes,  its  madden- 
ing habit  of  italicising  a  word  or  two  in  every 
sentence.  Even  those  stem  and  desperate  en- 
counters, fit  sports  for  the  men  of  Albuera  and 
Waterloo,  become  dull  and  vnlgar,  in  that 
dreadfnl  jargon.  Yon  have  to  turn  to  Haslitt's 
account  of  the  encounter  between  the  Gasman 
and  the  Bristol  Bull,  to  feel  the  savage  strength 
of  it  aU.  It  is  a  hardened  reader  who  does 
not  wince  even  in  print  before  that  frightful 
right-hander  which  felled  the  giant,  and  left 
him  in  "red  ruin"  from  eyebrow  to  jaw. 

Hazlitt's  "red  ruin"  was  of  the  fash- 
ion of  the  oldtime  descriptive  writing 
of  the  fighting  men.  It  was  a  seeking 
after  effect,  an  aim  to  make  the  reader 
wince  and  shudder  at  the  bloody  aspect 
of  the  thing.  There  was  George 
Borrow's  picture  of  the  fight  with  the 
Flaming  Tinman.  There  was  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  memorable  chapter  in 
"L'Homme  Qui  Rit",  entitled  "Eng- 
land, Ireland  and  Scotland".  "Red 
ruin"  is  inadequate  in  telling  of  the 
plight  of  the  ponderous  Irish  giant 
slashed  hither  and  thither  by  the 
scientific,  well-conditioned,  steel-mus- 
cled Scotchman,  finally  subjected  to 
the  fearful  punishment  of  chancery 
and,  when  released,  showing  what  was 
no  longer  a  face,  but  "a  huge  sponge, 
soaked  in  blood".  Yet  this  swaying 
horror  was  the  victor  at  the  moment, 
for  as  the  fiaiUike  arm  had  been  swing- 
ing to  and  fro,  beating  his  counte- 
nance out  of  all  semblance  to  that  of 
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a  human  being,  he  himself  had  vitally 
repaid  the  foul  blow  that  he  had  re- 
ceived earlier  in  the  battle.  English- 
men classed  Hugo's  description  of  the 
ring  struggle  with  his  selection  of 
"Tom  Jim  Jack"  as  the  name  of  a 
British  character  in  another  book. 
Both  ridiculous.  But  many  a  reader 
able  to  bear  in  print  Hazlitt's  descrip- 
tion of  the  conflict  between  the  Gas- 
man and  the  Bull  winces  and  winces 
again  as  Scotland  fights  Ireland  and 
England  looks  stolidly  on. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
fight  between  Guff  and  Dobbin  in  an 
early  chapter  of  **Vanity  Fair",  and 
the  one  between  Tom  Brown  and 
"Slogger"  Williams  in  Thomas 
Hughes's  "Tom  Brown  at  Rugby". 
These  schoolboy  battles  are  good  read- 
ing and  point  effectually  the  moral  for 
which  they  were  designed.  But  prob- 
ably no  fight  in  fiction  has  been  quite 


so  widely  read  (though  the  impression 
that  it  made  was  comparatively  lost 
among  the  many  more  dramatic  epi- 
sodes of  the  book)  as  the  short  and 
fatally  decisive  encounter  in  the  Pal- 
ace of  Idemee  between  Ben  Hur,  just 
after  the  famous  chariot  race,  and  the 
follower  of  Thord  the  Northman,  hired 
as  a  weapon  of  vengeance  by  the  de- 
feated, ruined,  and  maimed  Messala. 


It  was  a  one-blow  battle.  Ben  Hur 
feinted,  caught  the  stranger's  left  arm, 
and  struck  behind  the  ear.  The  dead 
man  was  buried  in  Ben  Hur's  gar- 
ments, and  Thord  the  Northman 
opened  a  wine  shop  near  the  Circus 
Maximus  in  Rome. 

"Ivanhoe"  had  something  of  a  fist 
fight,  where,  after  the  fall  of  the  Gas- 
tie  of  Torquilstone,  the  Black  Knight 
and  Friar  Tuck  exchanged  buffets  on 
the  sward  at  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
the  King  standing  firm  and  repaying 
the  blow  with  such  good  will  that  the 
fat  ecclesiastic  rolled  heels  over  head 
with  a  broken  jaw  which,  however,  in 
no  wise  interfered  with  his  appetite. 
But  that  amiable  display  of  fisticuffs 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  realm  of  the  ring  proper,  any 
more  than  can  the  struggle  in  Sienkie- 
wicz's  "Quo  Vadis",  which  resulted  in 
the  giant  Ursus  emerging  from  the 
shadow  with  a  writhing,  broken- 
bodied  thing  fiung  across  his  shoulder. 

George  Bernard  Shaw's  Gashel 
Byron  is  unquestionably  the  first  prom- 
inent modem  pugilist  of  fiction.  But 
characteristically  Shavian  is  the  fact 
that  the  profession  of  the  hero  of 
"Gashel  Byron's  Profession"  has  really 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
The  boxing  match  between  Gashel  and 
Billy  Paradise  is  simply  an  episode 
and  a  spectacle,  just  as  the  ring  battle 
in  George  Meredith's  "An  Amazing 
Marriage"  is  an  episode  and  a  spec- 
tacle. In  both  cases  the  fight  is  sec- 
ondary; what  counts  and  what  the 
authors  meant  to  count  are  the  varied 
emotions  stirring  in  certain  persons  at 
the  ringside.  It  is  the  age-old  war  of 
the  sexes  that  is  being  waged;  not  a 
glove  combat  within  a  roped  square. 
It  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  onlook- 
ing  heroine  that  was  emphasized  in 
"An  Amazing  Marriage"  and  "Gashel 
Byron's  Profession",  as  it  was  later  to 
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be  emphasized  in  such  books  as  Jack 
London's  "The  Game",  and  Samuel 
Merwin's  "The  Honey  Bee". 

Again,  in  Hugh  Walpole's  "Forti- 
tude" it  is  less  the  fight  itself  than  the 
effect  of  the  battle  upon  the  mind  and 
sensibilities  of  a  high-strung  specta- 
tor. Peering  between  the  legs  of  a 
big  fisherman,  little  Peter  Westcott 
witnesses  the  struggle  in  the  top  room 
of  the  Bending  Mule  of  Treliss  be- 
tween Stephen  Brant  and  the  man 
with  the  shining  chest.  And,  in  spirit 
fighting  with  his  hero  Stephen,  Peter, 
his  small  body  quivering  in  an  ecstasy 
of  agony,  follows,  by  means  of  occa- 
sional glimpses,  the  sway  of  the 
bloody  combat,  until  the  moment  when 
Stephen,  emerging  from  the  shadows 
of  apparently  certain  defeat,  crashes 
through  the  terrible  blow  that  reduces 
his  opponent  to  insensibility.  The 
secret  of  the  effect  achieved  by  Wal- 
pole  lies  in  Peter's  disadvantageous 
position  for  observation.  It  is  not 
what  the  boy  sees,  but  what  is  happen- 
ing that  he  does  not  see,  that  causes 
the  reader  to  shudder  and  wince. 

Conceding,  in  the  romance  dealing 
with  the  ring,  first  place  to  Conan 
Doyle's  "Rodney  Stone"  by  virtue  of 
its  all-round  qualities  as  a  story,  it  is 
to  the  Americans  of  the  last  decade 
that  we  must  turn  for  the  figure  of  the 
fighting  man  in  all  his  graphic  vigor. 
We  may  go  back  to  Richard  Harding 
Davis's  first  story,  "Gallegher",  for 
the  ring  flavor  of  the  late  'eighties, 
dividing,  as  did  the  little  newspaper 
office  boy  of  the  tale,  attention  between 
the  furtive  battle  on  the  bam  floor, 
and  the  gloved  murderer  in  the  loft. 
But  for  the  jargon  and  practice  of  the 
ring  of  today  and  recent  yesterday, 
one  turns  to  such  writers  as  Jack  Lon- 
don, Charles  E.  Van  Loan,  Will  Lev- 
ington  Comfort,  and  Samuel  Merwin. 

Among  the  vast  number  of  stories 


that  came  from  the  pen  of  Jack  Lon- 
don three  are  compact  of  the  prize 
ring:  "The  Game",  "The  Mexican", 
and  "The  Abysmal  Brute".  "The 
Game"  is  Greek  tragedy,  almost  un- 
necessarily cruel.  There  was  so  much 
in  those  vigorous  young  lives  that  the 
reader  was  inclined  to  toss  to  the 
winds  the  logical  conclusion  that  was 
sounded  in  the  very  first  note,  and  to 
rebel  at  the  manner  in  which  the  au- 
thor brought  the  chance  blow  at  the 
moment  of  victory  and  the  crushed 
skull.  That  story  needed  a  revised  end- 
ing far  more  than  did  Kipling's  "The 
Light  That  Failed".  Ponta  should 
have  gone  down  to  defeat  and  Joe 
emerged  victor  from  his  last  fight. 
Of  all  the  battles  of  fiction  none  is 
waged  with  a  finer  motive  than  that  in 
Jack  London's  "The  Mexican".  There 
is  a  great  soul  in  the  little  Riviera,  the 
light  of  a  pure  patriotism  burns  in 
blazing  visions.  His  eyes  are  blind  to 
the  hostile  faces  about  the  ringside 
and  the  leering,  contemptuous  oppo- 
nent in  the  opposite  comer.  They  see 
the  wan  faces  of  starving  children  and 
the  guns  that  are  to  carry  the  revolu- 
tion to  victory.  It  is  for  such  things 
that  he  fights  his  foe  and  all  the  con- 
ceivable trickery  of  the  game.  It  is 
for  the  revolution  that  he  suffers  and 
conquers. 


THE  EDITOR  RECOMMENDS- 


Miss  Lowell 

PERHAPS  Amy  Lowell  never  cares 
to  repeat  a  performance;  yet  a 
second  volume  of  "Legends"  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin)  seems  inevitable.  These 
eleven  dramatic  tales  are  so  brilliantly 
successful  that  we  can  only  hope  for 
more  of  their  kind.  Here  is  a  canvas 
broad  enough  for  the  strokes  of  that 
untiring  brush !  Now  she  paints  with 
the  fine  lines  of  a  worker  on  Chinese 
porcelains : 

Chasing  crimson  butterflies  with  faint  sillc  fans, 
On  the  slim  teapots  of  young  bamboo. 

Now  she  dips  into  the  macabre  palette 
of  a  William  Blake  as 

The  skeleton  mounts  like  a  great  grey  ape, 
and  its  bones  rattle ;  the  rattle  of  the  bones  is 
the  crack  of  dead  trees  bitten  by  frost.  The 
wind  is  desolate  and  the  sea  moans. 

Or  paints  as  vivid  a  picture  of  a  storm 
coming  down  across  New  England  as 
has  ever  been  produced — more  than 
painting,  more  than  description.  You 
can  feel  the  taut  air,  see  the  clouds, 
hear  the  storm: 

The  sky  is  lowering  and  black,  a  strange  blue- 
blackness,  which  makes  red  houses  pink,  and 
green  leaves  purple.  Over  the  flowing  purple 
trees,  the  sky  is  an  iron-blue,  split  with  forks 
of  straw-yellow.  The  thunder  breaks  out  of  the 
sky  with  a  crash,  and  rumbles  away  in  a  long, 
hoarse  drag  of  sound.  The  river  is  the  blue  of 
Concord  grapes,  with  steel  points  and  oblongs, 
down  the  bridge;  up  stream,  it  is  pale  and 
even,  a  solid  line  of  unpolished  zinc. 

This  ability  of  Miss  Lowell's  to 
create  a  variety  of  emotions  simulta- 
neously seems  to  me  never  to  have 
been  so  apparent  as  in  this  volume. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  she  has  discov- 
ered in  these  folk  stories  a  medium 
peculiarly  grateful;  but  I'm  inclined 
to  think  it  simply  a  growing  mastery 
of  rhythm  and  color,  along  with  un- 


flagging vitality  and  an  extraordinary 
faculty  for  the  choice  of  the  individual 
word  for  its  sound  value.  But  these 
are  not  only  poems  of  sense  appeaL 
They  are  finelb^  cerebrated.  Nine  of 
them  are  so  vividly  dramatic  that  the 
effect  on  my  mind  is  as  clear-cut  and  as 
memorable  as  if  they  were  etched 
there.  "Memorandum  Confided  by  a 
Yucca  to  a  Passion  Vine"  and  "A 
Legend  of  Porcelain",  while  they  are 
filled  with  emotion,  color,  and  rich 
sound,  do  not,  for  me,  produce  the 
same  feeling  of  satisfaction  as  do  the 
others.  "Many  Swans"  has  the  cosnEiic 
terror,  the  delicate  humor,  the  great 
loneliness,  and  the  exquisite  symbol- 
ism of  the  American  Indian,  mixed 
with  a  human  understanding  that 
makes  this  legend  distinctly  Miss 
Lowell's.  In  poetry,  I  can  think  of  no 
one  who  has  so  well  interpreted  the 
myths  of  the  Indians.  Chief  Black- 
bird's funeral  song  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
read.  It  forces  itself  into  sound,  and 
should  be  shouted  from  a  hillside,  out 
across  a  valley  toward  sunset.  "Be- 
fore the  Storm",  besides  being  a  pow- 
erful descriptive  poem,  is  one  of  the 
best  ghost  stories  I  have  ever  read. 

Both  in  subject-matter  and  in  tech- 
nique Miss  Lowell  has  surpassed  her- 
self in  these  legends;  for  she  ranges 
from  the  tender  to  the  passionate, 
from  the  dainty  to  the  horrible,  in 
rhythms  to  suit  her  needs — ^now  the 
swinging  ballad,  now  polyphonic  prose. 
She  proves  herself  again,  not  only  the 
poet  of  rich  fancy,  stinging  imagery, 
kaleidoscopic  color,  and  astoundingly 
beautiful  rhythms ;  but  the  successful 
raconteur — a  good  New  Englander, 
an  accomplished  spinner  of  yams. 
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Mr.  Tarkington 

ALICE  ADAMS"  (Doubleday)  is  a 
^  novel  that  taxes  the  vocabulary 
of  praise.  Mr.  Tarkington's  finest, 
certainly  does  not  say  enough.  Per- 
haps I  can  best  express  the  matter  by 
putting  it  this  way:  Mr.  Tarkington 
seems  to  me,  in  this  picture  of  family 
life  in  an  American  city,  to  have  out- 
played the  year's  crop  of  realists  at 
every  stroke.  This  is  a  well-consid- 
ered realism,  a  balanced  healthy  vis- 
ion, a  sense  of  humor  and  tragedy  skil- 
fully interplaying.  Alice  is  the  clever, 
pretty  daughter  of  a  middle-aged  fail- 
ure of  a  father  and  a  mother  neuroti- 
cally aware  of  her  husband's  shortcom- 
ings. Alice  plays  the  game  for  exist- 
ence and  a  husband  in  the  social  life 
of  a  city  which  is  beginning  to  look 
askance  at  the  shabbiness  of  her  fam- 
ily's residence,  and  to  flutter  at  the 
oddities  of  her  young  brother  Walter 
who,  unable  to  go  to  college,  finds 
solace  in  the  vagaries  of  crap-shooting 
negroes.  The  character  drawing  is 
simple  and  objective,  the  dialogue 
superb.  Tarkington  himself  never 
steps  into  the  picture  to  cavil  at  his 
characters.  And  he  has  kept  out  of 
this  novel  the  subtle  sentimentality 
that  I  have  sometimes  felt  in  others  of 
his  stories.  Here  the  people  are  petty, 
cruel,  mediocre,  lovable.  Take  them 
or  leave  them;  and  if  you  chance  to 
discover  yourself,  perhaps  you  will 
color  a  little  and  turn  the  pages  more 
rapidly. 

The  thread  of  the  story  is  an  inter- 
esting one,  without  ever  becoming  ob- 
viously plotted.  True,  Walter  ab- 
sconds with  funds  from  his  father's 
onetime  employer;  but  he  does  not  re- 
turn with  diamonds  from  East  Africa 
to  play  the  prodigal  at  a  happy  ending. 
This  Walter  is  cruelly  true  to  type. 
He    is    absurd,    awkward,    pitifully 


goaded  on  to  disaster  by  family  blind- 
ness. Virgil  Adams,  the  father,  can 
be  found  in  the  cogs  of  any  great  busi- 
ness organization.  He  is  the  trusted 
employee  who  has  been  a  factor  in 
building  up  the  concern  and  has  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  crushed  by  the 
more  avidly  successful,  only  to  attempt 
revolt  too  late.  He  is  one  of  the  eter- 
nally meek,  who  are  said  to  be  about 
to  inherit  the  earth!  Totally  ineffec- 
tual. Mrs.  Adams,  peevish,  weighed 
down  by  struggles  to  make  limited 
financial  means  keep  pace  with  en- 
forced respectability,  is  continually  in- 
viting trouble  by  the  precipitation  of 
that  middle-class  bugbear,  the  family 
row. 

This  is  a  book  of  small  events 
massed  to  tragedies  and  saved  finally 
by  the  sudden  development  of  the 
woman  from  the  girl  Alice  Adams. 
There  were  moments  in  "The  Magnifi- 
cent Ambersons"  which  gave  us  the 
real  Tarkington;  but  in  "Alice 
Adams"  he  seems  to  me  to  have  writ- 
ten what  is  a  great  and  an  enduring 
picture  of  a  slice  of  American  life  in 
the  present  generation.  It  is  the  third 
of  his  series  of  novels  of  middle-west- 
ern affairs.  If  the  next  one  takes  such 
another  leap  ahead  as  did  "The  Mag- 
nificent Ambersons"  over  "The  Tur- 
moil", and  as  now  in  turn  does  "Alice 
Adams",  there  is  no  reason  why  Mr. 
Tarkington  should  not  be  recorded  as 
the  most  faithful  portrayer  of  Ameri- 
can life  as  our  generation  has  lived  it; 
for,  after  all,  it  has  been  a  generation 
which  has  seen  life  as  Mr.  Tarkington 
writes  of  it.  Where  others  photo- 
graph, or  penetrate  with  satirical  in- 
tent, he  sees  around.  "Alice  Adams" 
is  the  sort  of  novel  that  Henry  G.  Aik- 
man  may  write  when  he  is  as  old  as 
Mr.  Tarkington. 

IF. 


A  SHELF  OF  RECENT  BOOKS 


A  VIOLIN  MASTER'S  CONTRI- 
BUTION 

By  Albert  Spalding 

WITHIN  the  covers  of  a  volume 
of  some  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pages  Professor  Leopold 
Auer  has  made  the  most  important  lit- 
erary contribution  to  the  violin  world 
that  I  can  recall.  It  is  the  worthy 
fruit  of  this  great  master's  long  and 
distinguished  career,  and  its  appear- 
ance today  is  most  opportune. 

The  work  is  concisely  presented  in  a 
simple  and  unpretentious  style.  Every 
page  carries  its  lesson,  every  anecdote 
its  application :  it  is  the  last  word  as  a 
textbook  on  violin  technique.  But  it  is 
more  than  this,  for  Professor  Auer  has 
succeeded — ^where  so  many  have  failed 
— in  making  his  book  readable,  even 
entertaining.  It  can  be  perused  with 
profit  not  only  by  the  violin  student 
and  teacher,  but  also  by  the  musical 
layman.  Personal  experiences  and 
anecdotes  of  more  than  half  a  century 
rich  with  great  memories,  color  the 
pages.  No  music  lover  can  fail  to  feel 
his  pulses  quicken  at  the  simple  but 
eloquent  drawing  of  such  portraits  as 
Joachim,  Wieniawski,  and  Vieuxtemps. 
The  pages  devoted  to  that  period  of 
Auer's  life  spent  at  Hanover  studying: 
with  Joachim,  are  particularly  inter- 
esting. The  following  picture,  so  mod- 
estly presented,  is  an  example  in 
point : 

At  the  first  lesson  Joachim  gave  me  I  played 
Spohr's  Concerto,  the  "Vocal  Scene",  for  him, 
and  I  think  my  Intonation  was  dubious ;  he 
told  me  as  much,  criticising  my  style  as  well, 
and  advising  me  to  pay  more  careful  attention 
to  it.  Then,  in  order  to  test  me  at  the  follow- 
ing lesson — our  lesson  time  was  never  fixed  In 
advance — he  gave  me  Rode's  third  dtude,  in  the 


second  position,  to  prepare.  We  hardly  ever 
played  any  scales  or  dtudes  for  him  during  th« 
lesson,  with  the  simple  exception  of  some  of 
the  Pagan ini  Caprices.  Anything  which  had  to 
do  with  the  technique  of  the  two  hands  we 
were  supposed  to  attend  to  at  home.. .  .Ttaroach- 
out  the  lesson  he  kept  his  violin  and  bow  in  his 
hands,  and  whenever  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  way  the  student  played  the  passage  or  a 
musical  phrase,  the  master  would  draw  biB  bow 
and  play  the  passage  or  phrase  in  question  him- 
self in  a  manner  truly  divine. 

This  is  an  experience  which  the  young: 
Auer  never  forgot.  And  the  magic  of 
his  name  as  a  teacher  is  due,  in  largre 
part,  to  a  power  all  too  rare  in  teach- 
ers: the  power  of  demonstrating:  in  a 
superlative  manner  on  his  instrument 
what  he  has  already  explained  orally. 

We  in  this  country  at  least  know 
Professor  Auer  chiefly  as  the  master 
of  such  famous  virtuosi  as  Heifetz, 
Zimbalist,  Elman,  and  Parlow.  What 
we  do  not  sufficiently  realize  is  the 
fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  supreme 
violinists  of  his  age.  I  can  recall  his 
performance  several  years  ago,  in 
Petrograd,  of  the  Beethoven  Concerto. 
In  nobility  of  style  and  eloquent  utter- 
ance it  more  nearly  approached  Joa- 
chim's playing  than  that  of  any  other 
artist  before  the  public.  The  present 
volume  is  as  much  a  result  of  Auer  the 
interpreter  as  it  is  of  Auer  the  teach- 
er. The  chapters  dealing  separately 
with  each  technical  detail,  progress  in 
logical  sequence;  violin  teacher  and 
student  alike  will  find  the  correct  an- 
swer and  remedy  to  many  a  painful 
problem.  Hints  on  Bowing  will  prove 
especially  valuable.  Another  chapter 
which  should  be  read  and  reread  is  the 
one  on  How  to  Practise— everything 
in  these  three  words.  The  question  is 
not,  "How  much  do  you  practise?" 
but,  "How  do  you  practise?"    Let  us 
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consider  for  a  moment  what  Professor 
Auer  says  on  this  vital  subject: 

...the  main  essential  is  for  him  [the  stu- 
dent] to  cultivate  the  habit  of  close  self -obser- 
vation, and  above  all  to  accustom  himself  to  di- 
rect and  control  his  efforts.  For  it  is  this 
mental  labor  which  is  the  true  source  of  all 
progress.  The  young  student  is  prone  to  allow 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  impulse  to 
execute  a  passage  in  a  precipite  tempo,  intoxi- 
cating himself  with  the  sheer  pleasure  of  his 
own  digital  dexterity.  This  makes  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  follow  each  note  with  his  ear, 
to  hear  the  intonation  of  what  he  is  playing. 

Especially  true  is  this  of  players 
gifted  with  a  natural  facility.  Place 
ten  talented  violinists  in  different 
rooms  with  the  understanding  that 
they  are  to  practise  a  certain  piece  to 
be  performed  an  hour  afterward.  Un- 
known to  them,  listen  to  each  in  turn. 
What  will  be  the  probable  result? — 
you  will  hear  certain  passages  played 
over  and  over  again  at  top  speed — ^and 
frequently  at  a  greater  velocity  than 
the  piece  itself  requires  (owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  the  steadying 
rhythm  of  an  accompaniment).  And 
with  each  repetition  the  initial  error 
of  intonation  or  lack  of  rhythmic  ac- 
cent increases  instead  of  being  cor- 
rected. Ask  one  of  these  ten  how  the 
work  in  question  should  be  practised 
and  he  will  blandly  tell  you,  **Very 
slowly  and  carefully  until  you  have 
perfect  control  over  all  the  technical 
details."  He  says  this,  believes  this, 
knows  this ;  but  when  it  comes  to  put- 
ting it  in  practice,  human  nature  and 
the  eternal  ego  step  in — ^he  cranks  his 
car  and  starts  downhill  at  fourth  speed 
believing  a  miracle  will  happen. 
Well!  Such  miracles  do  not  happen; 
things  generally  end  in  a  pretty  bad 
smash. 

Professor  Auer  has  done  a  great 
service  to  the  violin  world.  Every 
technical  and  tonal  detail  is  presented 
with  loving  care  and  devotion,  nor  has 
he  neglected  the  more  subtle  and  elu- 


sive qualities  of  the  artist  such  as 
Style,  Nuance,  and  The  Soul  of  Inter- 
pretation. He  gives  also  some  prac- 
tical hints  on  Repertory.  Everyone 
interested  in  violin  playing  will  be 
eternally  grateful  to  him  for  the  per- 
fect performance  of  so  difficult  and 
necessary  a  work. 


Violin  Playing  As  I  Teach  It.     By  Leopold 
Auer.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 


AN  ENFANT  TERRIBLE  AT 

HFTY 

By  Hulbert  Footner 

WHEN  "Dodo"  appeared  in  1893 
I  was  just  of  an  age  to  begin  to 
take  notice  of  the  talk  of  grownups.  I 
well  remember  the  sensation  the  novel 
created  in  respectable  Church  of  Eng- 
land circles.  Among  novels  it  must 
have  been  the  first  of  the  violent  re- 
actions from  Victorianism;  the  first 
of  the  chroniques  scanddleusea  which 
have  since  become  our  daily  fare.  The 
book  was  bad  enough  in  itself,  I  heard 
them  say,  but  that  it  should  have  been 
written  by  a  son  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  an  incredible  phe- 
nomenon! Yet  come  to  think  of  it, 
how  natural!  Were  not  the  children 
of  the  high  priest  of  Victorianism 
among  its  chief  sufferers? 

Times  have  changed  since  1898  and 
I  suspect  that  "Dodo"  would  seem  mild 
enough  now.  I  never  read  it,  because 
of  course  it  was  carefully  guarded 
from  minors  in  those  days,  and  it  has 
never  come  my  way  since.  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  very  shocking  in  its 
author's  present  account  of  himself 
and  his  distinguished  family.  To  be 
sure  he  tells  how  he  heard  the  revered 
archbishop  boast  that  none  of  his  sons 
smoked  the  filthy  weed  when  he  knew 
very  well  that  all  three  fumed  like 
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chimneys;  "Fred"  tells  too,  how  the 
archbishop's  wife  (who  was  more 
human  than  Victorian  anyhow)  when 
suffering  from  a  headache  begged  a 
cigarette  from  her  son,  and  failing 
that,  contentedly  puffed  at  an  ancient 
and  evil-smelling  cutty  pipe.  But  that 
is  the  worst.  If  Fred  Benson  ever 
was  the  enfant  terrible  of  the  Episco- 
palians the  years  have  chastened  him. 
There  is  little  in  common  between  this 
book  and  the  confessions  of  the  au- 
thor's friend  and  contemporary  Mar- 
got  Asquith. 

"Our  Family  Affairs"  is  a  delightful 
book  but  its  charms  are  of  the  quieter 
sort,  arising  from  sensitiveness,  kind- 
liness, and  a  playful  humor.  It  does 
not  batter  one.  It  does  not  exactly  fit 
into  any  of  the  usual  categories  of 
biography.  The  son  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (the  greatest  man  in 
England  after  the  Prime  Minister)  is 
singularly  unimpressed  by  eminent 
persons.  There  is  a  vivid  sketch  of 
Gladstone,  another  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing. Tennyson  failed  to  coruscate  at 
Lambeth  Palace  because  he  wasn't  al- 
lowed to  smoke.  One  is  sorry  that  for 
reasons  of  discretion  perhaps,  our  au- 
thor steers  clear  of  British  royalty. 
He  has  a  bit  of  fun  with  the  Greek 
variety.  He  spends  his  most  loving 
pains  upon  the  people  unknown  to  the 
world,  who  most  interested  him.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  The  vignettes  of 
several  Cambridge  worthies — J.  E. 
Nixon  "whose  mind  was  like  a  cage- 
full  of  monkeys  all  intent  upon  some 
delirious  and  unintelligible  business" 
and  Oscar  Browning,  "O.B."  playing 
Schumann  on  his  "oboephone" — are 
little  gems  of  affectionate  humor. 

One  opens  the  book  full  of  curiosity 
to  read  of  a  family  that  produced  so 
many  and  such  varied  eminences.  One 
is  well  repaid — ^but  differently.  For 
the  main  fact  which  emerges  is  not  the 


unusualness  of  the  Bensons  but  their 
perfectly  delightful  usualness.     Such 
a    jolly,    affectionate,    unsentimental 
lot!    What  good  times  they  had  play- 
ing "sieges"  and  "Pirates" ;  coUectin^r 
birds'  eggs  and  butterflies.    The  fa- 
mous father  was  rather  an  awful  fi^r- 
ure  to  his  children,  and  his  portrait  is 
on  this  account  a  little  blurred.    But 
the  mother   (and  such  a  mother)    is 
drawn  full  length  with  the  loving  par- 
ticularity of  a  Holbein.    Only  second 
to  the  mother  is  Beth,  the  old  nurse. 
One  wishes  there  were  more  about 
Beth.    Her  photograph  embellishes  the 
volume;    servant  or  no,  a  lovely  and 
dignified  old  lady. 

The  principal  figure  in  "Our  Family 
Affairs"  is  inevitably  that  member  of 
the  family  who  wrote  the  book.  Sev- 
eral photographs  of  young  Fred  are 
included  in  the  volume.  They  depict 
an  attractive  lad  with  dreamy  eyes, 
mocking  lips — ^and  muscular  shoulders. 
Photographs  and  story  coordinate 
beautifully.  Young  Fred  was  ever  a 
seeker  of  beauty,  particularly  the  se- 
rene and  smiling  beauty  of  old  Greece. 
"I  loved  the  children  of  the  sun,"  he 
says,  speaking  of  his  schoolmates, 
"and  the  friends  of  wind  and  rain." 
He  becomes  rapturous  in  his  praise  of 
an  old  forest,  and  of  the  high  Alps. 
Yet  this  dreamy  boy  was  also  captain 
of  his  school  Rugby  fifteen.  No  man 
has  ever  written  more  eloquently  of 
the  romantic,  even  passionate  friend- 
ships of  boyhood.  It  is  the  best  part 
of  the  book. 

For  what  man  is  there,  surrounded  though 
he  be  with  the  love  of  wife  and  chUdren,  who 
does  not  retain  a  memory  of  the  romantic  af- 
fection of  boys  for  each  other?  Having  felt  it, 
he  could  scarcely  have  forgotten  it,  and  if  he 
never  felt  it  he  missed  one  of  the  most  golden 
of  the  prizes  of  youth,  unrecapturabie  in  ma- 
ture life. 

Here  is  the  scene  of  his  parting 
from  the  best  friend  of  all  when  Fred 
left  school : 
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. .  .we  lay  on  the  grass  and  chewed  the  sweet 
ends  of  it,  and  when  not  silent  talked  of  per- 
fectly trivial  things.  And  at  last  the  friend 
rolled  over  on  to  his  face  and  said : 

"Oh  damn !" 

"Why?"    I  asked,  knowing  quite  well. 

"Because  it  will  be  awfnl  rot  without  you." 

"You'll  soon  find  somebody  else/'  said  I. 

"Funny !"   said  he. 

"Laugh  then,"  said  I. 

He  sat  up,  nursing  his  knees  in  his  arms,  and 

looking  down  over  the  field Then  his  eyes 

came  back  from  their  excursion. 

"It's  been  ripping  anyhow,"  he  said.  "Did 
two  fellows  ever  have  such  a  good  time  ?" . . . 

"Never.  Nor  will.  And  there's  the  chapel 
bell.    Get  up." 

He  stood  up  and  picked  the  grass  seeds  from 
his  clothes. 

"Psalms  this  morning,"  he  said  telegraphi- 
cally. 

"I  know.  'Brethren  and  companions'  sake.' 
Didn't  think  you  had  noticed." 

"Rather.    Good  old  Psalm." 

I  took  up  the  cricket  bag  and  he  pulled  at  it 
to  carry  it.    A  handle  came  ott. 

"Ass,"  said  I. 

"Well,  it  was  three  quarters  off  already," 
said  he.  "Come  on ;  we  shall  be  late.  Tou 
can  leave  it  at  the  porter's  lodge." 

"Oh  may  I  really?    Thanks  awfully,"  said  I. 

"Sarc,"  said  he. 


Our    Family    Affaira.      By    B.    F.    Benson. 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 


EVE  FACES  TEMPTATION 
By  Mary  K.  Ford 

npHE  Brimming  Cup"  by  Dorothy 
1  Canfield  is  one  of  those  books,  be- 
coming increasingly  common,  which, 
like  "The  Book  of  Susan",  deals  with 
a  woman's  inner  life,  her  emotions  and 
her  spiritual  struggles. 

In  a  prologue  we  have  the  keynote 
of  the  story.  Two  young  people,  just 
engaged,  are  seated  on  a  rock  on  the 
edge  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  talking 
about  their  future  life,  and  it  is  the 
woman  who,  "a  little  overballasted 
with  brains  and  sensitiveness  and  un- 
derballasted  with  experience"  as  her 
lover  puts  it,  hesitating  before  the 
happiness  that  awaits  her,  a  little 
doubtful  as  to  its  permanency,  pins 


her  faith  upon  truth,  tells  her  lover 
that,  no  matter  what  it  may  cost  them 
personally,  they  must  be  true  to  the 
best  that  is  in  them. 

The  story  then  skips  some  dozen 
years  and  opens  in  a  small  village  in 
Vermont  where  these  young  people, 
Neale  and  Marise  Crittenden,  have 
been  living  since  their  marriage. 
Crittenden  has  a  small  mill  which 
turns  out  articles  like  brush-backs  and 
shovel-handles,  and  which  gives  steady 
employment  to  a  limited  number  of 
men.  They  are  an  interesting  pair. 
Marise,  sensitive,  artistic,  and  allur- 
ing in  her  full  maturity;  Neale,  up- 
right, appreciative,  and  full  of  the 
strong  common  sense  that  makes  him 
a  power  in  the  little  community  as  well 
as  a  tower  of  strength  to  his  wife. 
There  are  three  children,  the  youngest 
of  whom  is  just  beginning  school;  the 
cares  incident  upon  infancy  are  over 
and  Marise  has  now  more  time  to  her- 
self. 

Into  this  Eden  comes  the  serpent  in 
the  shape  of  a  man  of  the  world,  bril- 
liant, of  magnetic  personality,  and 
thoroughly  and  entirely  selfish.  Mar- 
ise responds  at  once  to  Vincent 
Marsh's  charm,  enjoys  his  conversa- 
tion and  soon  finds  herself  falling 
under  his  spell.  She  begins  to  won- 
der if  the  life  she  has  been  leading, 
with  its  round  of  homely  duties,  has 
not  been  stultifying  to  her  higher  na- 
ture. Is  not  her  love  for  her  children 
merely  a  form  of  egotism?  Is  not  her 
growing  indifference  to  dress  a  sign 
of  mental  dry  rot?  These  are  the 
questions  and  doubts  which  her  inter- 
course with  Marsh  has  aroused  within 
her,  and  with  them  comes,  most  subtle 
of  all,  a  feeling  that  perhaps  she  does 
not  care  quite  so  much  for  Neale  as 
she  once  did  and  that  he  is  growing 
indifferent  to  her. 

Her  husband  is  not  blind  to  the 
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change  in  her;  he  sees  her  danger  but 
he  knows  that  if  there  is  any  victory 
to  be  obtained  she  must  gain  it  for 
herself  or  it  will  be  useless.  Things 
are  in  this  stage  when  the  crisis  comes 
and  Vincent  Marsh  speaks.  Here 
Marise  reaps  the  reward  of  her  habit 
of  mental  integrity;  she  looks  the  sit- 
uation full  in  the  face  and  without  any 
paltering  or  concealment,  deals  hon- 
estly with  it. 

The  author  has  never  done  anything 
more  convincing  than  her  analysis  of 
Marise's  feelings  at  this  juncture.  As 
her  youngest  child  outgrew  the  need 
for  her  constant  physical  care  there 
had  come  to  her  "a  peremptory  call 
back  to  personal  and  physical  youth 
and  excitement".  Vincent  had  harped 
perpetually  upon  the  fact  "that  there 
were  lives  so  arranged  that  other  peo- 
ple did  all  the  drudgery,  leaving  them 
free  to  enjoy  an  existence  made  per- 
fect by  the  ability  and  opportunity  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  higher  things". 
On  looking  at  such  lives  did  she  notice 
any  keener  sense  of  beauty  on  their 
part?  Were  they  more  deeply  alive 
on  account  of  their  ease?  Gould  she 
be  happy  in  feeling  that  other  people 
bore  her  share  of  the  drudgery  of  life? 
But  she  still  feels  that  Vincent  Marsh 
can  give  her  something  that  Neale 
cannot,  and  with  unsparing  honesty 
sets  herself  to  find  out  what  it  is.  It 
is  not  expansion  of  the  soul,  it  is  phys- 
ical excitement. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  follow  out 
every  line  of  reasoning  that  Marise 
enters  upon  in  her  desire  to  decide 
upon  her  course  of  action.  To  the 
writer  the  one  weak  point  of  the  book 
is  the  fact  that  a  woman  like  Marise 
could  have  contemplated  leaving  her 
husband  and  children  for  another 
man ;  but  the  whole  story  hinges  upon 
that  situation,  therefore  it  must  be 
compassed  in  some  way.    Be  that  as  it 


may,  the  right  decision  is  reached  and 
with  the  departure  of  Vincent  Marise 
regains  her  balance  and  her  happiness. 
The  book  may  fairly  be  compared 
with  "Main  Street".  Each  describes 
life  in  a  small  conmiunity;  in  each  the 
chief  character  is  a  woman  whose  feel- 
ings and  emotions  form  the  theme  of 
the  story;  but  here  the  resemblance 
ceases.  There  is  even  more  wrongdo- 
ing in  the  Vermont  village  than  in  the 
Minnesota  town,  for  Ashley  has  a  dark 
story  of  jealousy  and  murder  to  its 
credit.  But  the  fairer  side  of  life  is 
emphasized  in  Dorothy  Ganfield's  book, 
whereas  its  omission  by  Mr.  Lewis 
falsifies  a  story  true  in  detail. 


The  Brimming  Cup.     By  Dorothy  Canfield. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co. 


HUMANIZING  OUR  CIVILIZA- 

TION 

By  Harold  E.  Steams 

nPHE  whole  method  and  temper  of 
1  approach  to  social  psychology  and 
that  heretofore  too  nebulous  science, 
sociology,  has  been  fundamentally  al- 
tered by  the  work  of  Graham  Wallas. 
His  influence  on  contemporary  thought 
has  been  subtle,  pervasive,  and  revo- 
lutionary; and  practically  every 
thinker  on  political  and  social  prob- 
lems is  under  heavy  obligations  to 
him.  Often  this  obligation  is  unrec- 
ognized, especially  in  this  country 
where  popularizers  spread  the  butter 
of  his  thought  on  the  bread  of  journal- 
ism and  where  he  himself  is  not  read 
as  widely  as  he  deserves  to  be ;  but  in 
England  it  is  acknowledged  warmly 
and  gratefully  by  almost  every  serious 
worker  in  the  intellectual  field.  Three 
books  constitute  the  essence  of  bis 
contribution:  "Human  Nature  In  Pol- 
itics", "The  Great  Society",  and  the 
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present  volume,  "Our  Social  Heri- 
tage", the  maturest  and  wisest  of  them 
all,  if  not  the  most  original  and  strik- 
ing. To  obtain  a  clear  concept  of  the 
inner  consistency  and  unity  of  attack 
animating  them  all,  they  should  be 
read  in  their  chronological  order.  All 
have  a  cultural  and  scholarly  back- 
ground of  incomparable  depth  and 
richness ;  all  possess  a  liberating  his- 
torical insight;  all  furnish  a  correc- 
tive for  loose  thinking  and  vagueness 
of  phrase.  Of  very  few  books  indeed, 
and  of  a  mere  handful  of  sets  of  books 
by  a  single  man,  can  the  cliche,  that 
not  to  read  them  is  to  remain  not  fully 
educated,  be  applied  with  any  measure 
of  justness.  It  is  a  criterion  of  the 
suppleness  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Wal- 
las's  mind  that  in  this  instance  such 
judgment  can  fearlessly  be  given. 

"Human  Nature  In  Politics",  the 
most  revolutionary  of  his  books,  was 
an  exposure  of  the  rigidity  of  the 
older — ^Victorian — notions  of  human 
nature  and  a  clear  depiction  of  the 
small  part  played  by  reason,  as  com- 
pared with  subconscious  inference,  im- 
pulse, and  irrational  symbolizing,  in 
the  actual  working  of  social  and  po- 
litical institutions.  Broadly,  it  was  a 
merciless  attack  upon  the  inflexible 
"intellectualism"  of  the  older  political 
theorists,  and  a  necessarily  sharp  re- 
minder of  the  fact  that  human  nature, 
as  careful  psychological  analysis  ob- 
jectively showed  it  to  be,  and  not  a 
priori  dogmas  was  the  determining 
factor  both  in  the  creation  and  daily 
functioning  of  political  institutions. 
By  the  time  "The  Great  Society"  was 
published — a  few  weeks  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914,  a  war, 
incidentally,  which  the  book  to  all 
practical  intents  prophesied — it  might 
be  said  that,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Wal- 
las's  first  attack  had  succeeded  too 
well.    At  all  events  the  pendulum  of 


thought  had  swung  the  other  way — 
anti-intellectualism  of  the  Bergsonian 
variety,  discrediting  of  the  reason  as 
a  mere  instrument,  were  in  full  cry. 
Actually,  of  course,  this  tendency  was 
a  misunderstanding  of  Mr.  Wallas's 
deeper  point  of  view,  and  as  he  him- 
self said  in  his  preface,  "The  Great 
Society"  was  a  protest  against  the  cur- 
rent anti-intellectualism  of  contempo- 
rary thought.  Perhaps  his  most  fruit- 
ful contribution  in  this  book  was  his 
manner  of  putting  the  disposition  to 
think  on  the  same  plane  of  discourse 
as  the  disposition  to  love  and  hate. 
"Intelligence",  said  he,  "is  not  a  sub- 
ordinate 'apparatus'  set  in  action  by 
Instinct;  and  the  tendency  so  to  treat 
it  constitutes  a  real  social  danger. . . . 
Curiosity,  Trial  and  Error,  Thought 
and  Language  are  intelligent  disposi- 
tions acting  as  'naturally'  as  any  of 
the  instincts."  Reason  was  thus  re- 
stored to  its  high  position,  without 
sacrificing  any  of  the  realistic  criti- 
cism. Not  merely  was  the  book  a  suc- 
cessful protest  against  the  current 
scepticism  before  the  intellect,  but  it 
put  the  sceptics  on  the  defensive. 

In  "Our  Social  Heritage"  Mr.  Wal- 
las has  deepened  and  sharpened  the 
protest  of  his  previous  book.  Starting 
from  the  simple  contention  that  the 
natural  impulses  of  man  have  not 
changed  since  the  period  when  he 
emerged  from  the  jungle  and  formed 
a  language,  Mr.  Wallas  shows  how  he 
has  adapted  himself  to  the  increasing- 
ly complex  social  environment  of  mod- 
em industrialism  and  international- 
ism by  the  alternate  learning  and 
teaching  of  the  knowledge  and  methods 
embodied  in  the  social  heritage  which 
every  generation  learns  from  the 
previous  and  hands  on,  enlarged  and 
modified,  to  the  next.  Without  this 
social  heritage — if  it  should  suddenly 
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be  taken  away  and  we  should  revert  to 
the  state  of  primitive  man — 

nine  tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  or 
New  York  would  be  dead  in  a  month,  and  90 
per  cent  of  the  remaining  tenth  would  be  dead 
in  six  months.  They  would  have  no  language 
to  express  their  thoughts,  and  no  thoughts  but 
▼ague  reyerie.  They  could  not  read  notices,  or 
drive  motors  or  horses.  They  would  wander 
about,  led  by  the  inarticulate  cries  of  a  few 
naturally  dominant  individuals,  drowning  them- 
selves, as  thirst  came  on,  in  hundreds  at  the 
riverside  landing  places,  looting  those  shops 
where  the  smell  of  decaying  food  attracted 
them,  and  perhaps  at  the  end  stumbling  on  the 
expedient  of  cannibalism. 

By  what  means  has  this  social  heri- 
tage been  learned  and  gradually  de- 
veloped? There  can  be  only  one  an- 
swer: by  the  conscious  application  of 
reason  and  thought  to  the  problems  it 
attempts  to  meet  Hence  the  book  be- 
comes an  eloquent  and  irresistible  ap- 
peal to  examine  all  features  of  this 
social  heritage  consciously  and  ration- 
ally, to  devise  methods  for  making  it 
meet  more  adequately  the  primary 
needs  of  men,  to  enlarge  and  modify 
it,  whether  expressed  in  ancient  po- 
litical and  social  and  religious  institu- 
tions or  in  the  disciplines  of  science 
and  learning,  to  fit  the  needs  of  re- 
ality. Such  examination  of  our  social 
heritage  will  reveal  (1),  that  it  cannot 
expect  to  bear  the  strain  of  human  de- 
sire, unless  a  greater  degree  of  ma- 
terial equality,  economic  democracy  if 
you  like,  is  speedily  substituted  for  the 
present  inequalities,  and  (2),  that  the 
individual  and  the  community,  the 
community  and  the  state,  the  state  and 
the  world  state,  are  interdependent 
and  cannot  successfully  live  isolated. 

These  contentions  perhaps  sound 
commonplace  in  themselves.  But  Mr. 
Wallas  is  primarily  a  psychologist,  and 
when  he  applies  his  analysis  to  actual 
institutions,  asking  directly  how  far 
they  further  or  subvert  these  two  pri- 
mary needs  for  a  human  civilization, 
the  results  are  startling.    For  example. 


nothing  could  be  more  revelatory  of  the 
way  in  which  a  respected  institution 
threatens  to  destroy  civilization,  than 
is  his  examination  of  the  church,  par- 
ticularly that  element  in  it  which  hopes 
to  increase  its  power  by  appealinfir  to 
those  vestigial  mysticisms  in  all  of  us 
which  our  social  heritage  has  taught  us 
to  avoid  in  other  fields.    Here  Mr.  Wal- 
las is  on  firm  ground.    A  religion  not 
founded  first  of  all  upon  intellectual 
integrity,  he  says  in  substance,  may 
temporarily  increase  its  proseljrtes  but 
it  is  ultimately  inviting  destruction. 
Similarly,  in  his  attack  on  the  mon- 
archial  system — even  the  limited  mon- 
archy of  Great  Britain — it  is  the  pos- 
sibility   of   exploitation    in    mystical 
terms    which    makes    his    criticism. 
Again,  the  guild  system,  as  advocated 
in  particular  by  Messrs.  Tawney  and 
Cole,  he  rejects  on  the  ground  that 
vocationalism  always  develops  hostil- 
ity to  change  and  tends  to  become 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  vested  in- 
terest, which  he  illustrates  brilliantly 
in  his  discussion  of  the  professional- 
ism of  the  law,  medicine,  and  teaching 
in  Great  Britain.     The  military  pro- 
fession,   of    course,    constitutes    the 
greatest  danger  from  this  point  of 
view,    and    again    his    illustrations, 
drawn  from  the  blunders  of  the  Brit- 
ish    Dardanelles     and     Mesopotamia 
Commissions,   are   critical   master- 
pieces.   The  way  out,  he  says  as  a  kind 
of  undercurrent  to  the  whole  discus- 
sion, lies  in  rigorous  and  fearless  in- 
tellectual examination  of  all  features 
of  our  social  heritage,  and  criticism 
and   modification    of   them   to   bring 
about  the  ultimate  end,  the  good  life. 
Which  leads  me  to  the  final  point. 
Reservations  about  Mr.  Wallas's  work 
have  been  made  on  two  grounds,  both 
of  which   I  believe  mistaken:    first, 
that  he  is  critical  but  not  construc- 
tive;   that,  for  instance,  in  showing 
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how  the  community  at  large  and  not 
the  teachers  should  have  final  control 
over  what  is  taught,  he  fails  to  show 
how  far  that  autonomy  should  extend 
and  at  what  point  the  central  author- 
ity should  be  exerted.  Second,  that 
because  of  the  essential  nominalistic 
quality  of  Mr.  Wallas's  mind,  he  is  in- 
terested not  so  much  in  institutions  as 
in  the  quality  of  people  who  make 
them  what  they  are,  thus  missing  the 
noumenon  of  the  thing  in  itself  and 
failing  to  have  a  central  conception  in 
terms  of  which  these  institutions — as 
distinguished  from  the  frail  creatures 
that  make  them — can  be  evaluated. 
On  the  first  point,  constructiveness  as 
applied  to  institutions  is  rather  gro- 
tesque. All  institutions  have  grown 
up  from  human  needs  and  impulses ;  it 
is  enough  to  show  wherein  they  fail  to 
meet  these  deeper  needs  and  impulses, 
which  only  an  examination  of  their 
human  origins  will  reveal.  This  Mr. 
Wallas  does.  On  the  second  point,  the 
complaint  that  he  is  not  constructive 
(of  the  first)  will  be  valid  only  if  the 
second  is  true.  For  if  he  has  a  cen- 
tral outlook,  that  will  automatically 
act  not  only  as  a  point  of  evaluation, 
but  as  a  measure  by  which  the  con- 
structiveness of  specific  proposals  may 
be  judged.  Now  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  incomprehensible  how  any  intelli- 
gent person  can  read  through  all  his 
books  and  not  see  that  central  pokit 
of  view.  It  is  fundamentally  Greek, 
the  concept  of  the  good  life,  the  life 
of  order  and  measure  and  harmony 
among  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
restless  human  spirit.  It  is  the  con- 
cept of  happiness  by  wise  fulfilment. 
It  furnishes  a  standard  by  which  the 
achievements  of  all  institutions  may 
be — ^perhaps  not  accurately  in  a  quan- 
titative sense  but  unforgetably  in  a 
qualitative  sense — measured.  It  is  not 
explicitly  set  forth  as  a  charted  Utopia ; 


it  takes  the  world  as  it  is,  trying  pa- 
tiently and  fairly  to  see  how  the  social 
heritage  now  existing  may  be  warped 
more  and  more  like  a  boat  to  its  own 
landing.  It  is  not  a  question  of  real- 
izing wherein  institutions,  as  they 
exist,  are  evil.  It  is  the  more  funda- 
mental understanding  of  realizing  that 
institutions  were  made  for  men,  and 
not  men  for  institutions. 


Our   Social   Heritage.     By   Graham   Wallas. 
Yale  University  Press. 


A  WOMAN'S  BURDEN 
By  Clement  Wood 

IT  is  the  voice  of  women"  that  sings 
within  these  verses;  and  the  bur- 
den rings  with  the  bleeding  poignancy 
of  ancient  fresh  sorrows  and  a  burn- 
ing realization  of  the  beauty  of  love 
and  all  life.  The  poems  are  modem  in 
one  essential  particular  of  attitude: 
they  are  the  word  of  a  singer  who 
faces  life  honestly,  with  the  veils  with- 
drawn and  the  pretty  lies  eliminated. 
They  are  modern,  too,  in  technique ;  a 
surprising  fluidity  marks  the  singing, 
a  winnowing  of  the  best  of  the  new 
methods,  without  the  harrowing  crudi- 
ties and  extremities  of  most  of  the 
raucous  bards  of  today.  They  are 
ancient,  in  that  the  woman's  attitude, 
after  the  curtains  are  parted,  might 
have  been  Helen's,  or  Eve's.  This  is, 
perhaps,  another  mark  of  verity. 

Pan,  blow  yonr  pipes  and  I  will  be, 
Yoar  fern,  your  pool,  your  dream,  yoar  tree  I . . . 
Your  wood,  your  nymph,  your  kiss,  your  rhyme, 
And  aU  your  godlike  summer-time  I 

she  sings;  and  the  moods  begin  with 
nature  drawing  as  exquisitely  visioned 
and  artistically  modulated  as  "Squall". 
In  "Rendezvous"  the  lovely  opening. 

But  one  month  more  and  I  shaU  be 
Wrapt  in  a  shadowed  harmony 
Of  leaves  and  buds  and  crinkly  moss; 
Above  me  tangled  boughs  wlU  toss, 
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ends  in  a  saccharinic  refrain ;  but  how 
the  whole  poem  would  have  been  treas- 
ured in  a  thousand  scrapbooks  and  an- 
thologies! This  nature  note  mounts 
in  "After"  to  sheer  human  ecstasy; 
although  over  the  piercing  clarity  of 
sky»  the  shadowy  clouds  of  fear  and 
pain  hover.  In  pure  lyric  beauty  few 
of  her  verses  excel  that  jeweled  love 
song,  "The  Hour".  The  note  of  love 
lifts  the  conmionplace  "The  Extra 
Hour"  to  an  exquisite  height;  and  the 
peak  is  reached  in  the  emotional  love- 
liness of  "Two  On  a  Hill".  Love  is  at 
noon;  and  in  the  golden  sunshine 
"When  Baba  Dives"  and  the  pulsing 
rapture  of  "The  Queen-Bee  Flies"  ap- 
pear and  remain.  The  note  grows 
more  sophisticated  in  the  cloudy 
beauty  of  "The  Chinese  Tapestry". 
She  sings, 

If  I  could  Blng  but  the  song  of  love, 
Fill  my  throat  with  each  soandlng  note, 
Others  might  kiss  and  clasp  and  cling, 
Mine  be  the  lips  that  would  sing,  would  sing  I 

but  this  is  no  cloistered,  academic 
voice  that  utters  the  authentic  mes- 
sage of  love.  With  startling  sudden- 
ness she  admits  the  personal  note. 

There  is  a  majestic  extemalization 
in  "Sekhmet  the  Lion-Headed",  the 
most  striking  of  the  Egyptian  pieces ; 
but  the  piercing  individual  note  will 
not  be  still.  "A  Crabbed  Song  of 
Spring"  reveals  the  soul  sickness.  The 
poet  says. 

Spring,  sitting  there  In  your  green  cloak, 
You  are  a  gray-haired  woman, 
Ton  are  as  old  as  I, 
As  sad. 
As  tired  I 

"Judgment  Day"  is  a  lighter  treat- 
ment of  the  same  ache.  "The  Ego 
Cries  Itself"  seeks  in  an  avataric  pan- 
identification  a  mystical  way  out  of 
the  pain;  but  in  lines  that  grip  and 
rend,  the  splendid  sonnet  "The  Lad- 
der" fixes  eternally  the  woman's 
agony,  and  her  glory  in  it. 


I  had  a  sudden  Tision  In  the  nl^t — 

I  did  not  sleep,  I  dare  not  say  I  dreamed — 

Beside  my  bed  a  pallid  ladder  gleamed 

And  lifted  upward  to  the  sky's  dim  height : 

And  every  rung  shone  strangely  in  that  Ught, 

And  every  rung  a  woman's  body  seemed. 

Outstretched,  and  down  the  sides  her  long  hair 

streamed. 
And  you — ^you  climbed  that  ladder  of  delight  1 

Tou  climbed,  sure-footed,  naked  rung  by  mng. 
Clasped  them  and  trod  them,  called  them  by 

their  name. 
And  my  name  too  I  heard  you  speak  at  last ; 
You  stood  upon  my  breast  the  while  and  flung 
A  hand  up  to  the  next  I    And  then — oh  shame — 
I  kissed  the  foot  that  bruised  me  as  it  passed. 

Here  is  a  strange,  sincere,  and  beau- 
tiful voice,  revealing  what  the  heart 
has  long  hidden.  James  Oppenheim 
has  sought  the  same  sincerity;  but 
his  gauche  polyrhythms  remove  him 
from  comparison  with  these  exquisite 
songs.  Deeper  into  herself  and  wom- 
anhood she  has  gone,  and  will  go. 
When  she  has  reached  the  centre  she 
may  stop,  sure  of  the  high  name  for 
the  high  achievement.  Or  she  may 
look  outward  again,  as  at  first:  and 
this  we  hope  for,  and  await. 


A  Canopic  Jar.     By  Leonora  Speyer.     B.  P. 
Dutton  and  Co. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE 
RESTRAINED 

By  Peggy  Baird 

LITERATURE  has  never  been  kind 
to  the  Nobodies  of  this  world: 
these  millions  who  have  such  perfectly 
set  lives.  One  sees  them  in  the  sub- 
ways twice  a  day,  moving  toward  the 
offices  of  somebody  or  other  in  the 
morning,  and  at  night  toward  the 
home  in  Flatbush  or  the  Bronx.  They 
start  their  day,  one  imagines,  with  the 
alarm  clock,  the  swift  breakfast  of 
overdone  or  underdone  eggs,  and  a  hur- 
ried automatic  kiss.  Meanwhile  they 
receive  attention  only  in  the  newspa- 
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pers  of  Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr.  Harms- 
worth  ;  their  lives  are  too  well  ordered 
for  the  outsider  to  enter  into  them,  im- 
pinging only  on  the  lives  of  the  other 
Nobodies. 

It  is  precisely  because  they  are  so 
out  of  touch  with  somebody  or  other 
that  a  whole  volume  describing  ac- 
curately a  Nobody  may  be  taken  as  a 
screaming  farce.  This  is  the  book 
that  George  and  Weedon  Grossmith 
wrote  and  illustrated;  they  probably 
did  not  even  exaggerate  the  laughable 
dulness  of  the  lives  they  depicted. 
Evidently  their  portraits  were  true 
enough  to  amuse  the  English  public, 
for  "The  Diary  of  a  Nobody"  went 
through  many  editions  in  London.  In 
America,  however,  it  has  been  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  this  year. 

Its  authors  for  many  years  were 
favorites  on  the  English  stage,  and  yet 
they  had  not  set  out  to  make  either 
acting  or  literature  their  profession. 
George  Grossmith  (Gee  Gee)  began  as 
a  reporter  on  a  big  London  daily.  His 
brother  Weedon  (Wee  Gee)  studied 
for  years  in  an  art  school;  otherwise 
he  could  never  have  drawn  the  carica* 
tures  of  Charles  Footer  and  his  faith- 
ful Carry.  They  must  have  paid  more 
attention  to  character  than  to  either 
art  or  reporting,  for  their  book  is  a 
fund  of  mellow  and  delightful  humor 
and  keen  psychology,  with  only  the 
faintest  seasoning  of  malice. 

The  humor  with  which  they  describe 
the  family  life  of  Charles  Footer  is 
purely  English;  it  depends  on  under- 
statement rather  than  on  the  over- 
statement which  accentuates  our  trans- 
atlantic mirth.  Here  is  a  speciQc  in- 
stance from  the  Diaiy,  written  by  the 
Nobody  in  question : 

April  IS.  An  extraordinary  coincidence: 
Carry  had  called  in  a  woman  to  make  some 
cbintz  covers  for  our  drawing  room  chairs  and 
sofa  to  prevent  the  snn  fading  the  green  rep  of 


our  furniture.  I  saw  the  woman,  and  recog- 
nized her  as  a  woman  who  used  to  work  for  my 
old  aunt  at  Clapham.  It  only  shows  how  smaU 
the  world  is. 

At  times  Mr.  Footer  makes  a  joke, 
and  once  he  even  becomes  extremely 
radical.  One  can  easily  see  why  Carry 
did  not  approve  of  him  on  the  latter 
occasion,  for  he  says : 

On  the  way  home  in  the  carriage,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  was  inclined  to  indulge 
in  the  radical  thought  that  money  was  not 
properly  divided. 

Although  Carry  did  not,  and  could 
not,  concur  in  this  terrifying  thought, 
she  as  a  rule  greatly  appreciated  his 
humor.  Footer  had  two  friends,  called 
Gowings  and  Cummings.  One  night 
in  their  presence  he  thought  of  a  joke: 

I  said :  "A  very  extraordinary  thing  has  just 
occurred  to  me."  ''Something  funny  as  usual," 
said  Cummings.  "Yes,"  I  replied.  "And  I 
think  both  of  you  will  say  so  this  time.  It  con- 
cerns yon  both ;  for  doesn't  it  seem  funny  that 
Gowings  is  always  coming  and  Cummings  al- 
ways going?' 

They  didn't  think  it  was  very  funny, 
although  Carry  went  into  fits  of  laugh- 
ter. 

Indeed  Carry  almost  always  appre- 
ciated her  husband's  jokes.  She  was  a 
good  wife  and  a  good  mother  to  her 
son  Lupin,  and  they  got  along  very 
well  as  a  family,  except  for  the  little 
tiffs  over  the  morning  eggs.  It  is  all 
very  ordinary  and  extremely  amusing. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  question 
as  to  just  how  much  it  will  be  appre- 
ciated in  America.  We  have  the  habit 
of  demanding  some  accessory  with  our 
humor:  burnt  cork  or  custard  pies  or 
a  tremulous  mustache;  these  are 
extras  for  which  we  believe  we  pay. 
But  in  the  demand  and  receipt  of  this 
extra  luxury,  we  are  apt  to  lose  every 
form  of  subtlety,  and  it  is  just  this 
subtlety  and  restraint  that  is  the  fun- 
damental of  real  humor. 


The   Diary   of  a   Nobody.     By   George  and 
Weedon  Grossmith.    Alfred  A.  Knopf. 


BRIEF  REVIEWS  OF  RECENT  HCTION 


DUST*'  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Halde- 
man-Julius  (Brentano)  is  in  line 
with  many  of  the  newer  novels,  headed 
by  the  redoubtable  "Main  Street", 
which  depict  the  drabness  of  life  in 
the  middle  west.  It  is  a  story  of  a 
farm  on  the  Kansas  plains — and  a 
dreary  one  it  is — ,  of  a  hard,  success- 
ful farmer  and  his  soft,  overpowered 
wife.  The  book  has  not  the  value  of 
''Main  Street"  as  a  social  study,  since 
the  characters  can  hardly  be  accepted 
as  tsrpical.  But  for  that  very  reason  it 
gains  something  in  humanity  and  be- 
comes vital  by  the  undeniable  sugges- 
tion of  individuality.  Both  man  and 
wife  are  drawn  with  considerable  skill, 
especially  the  latter  who,  in  her  frus- 
trated tenderness,  helplessness,  and 
generous  vision,  is  curiously  appeal- 
ing. The  magnificent  flourishing 
farm,  which  exacts  incredible  toil,  be- 
gins in  dust  and  in  dust  it  ends,  with 
its  master  who  loved  it  and  naught 
else,  part  of  that  dust.  And  the  wom- 
an, broken  by  sorrow  and  labor,  finds 
peace  in  the  town  far  from  the  sight 
of  it.  Uneven,  somewhat  inadequate 
the  book  may  be,  but  it  has  its  better 
parts  and  excellent  they  are. 

The  Far  East,  a  Manchu  maiden,  the 
spoiled  son  of  a  western  millionaire,  a 
desperate  adventuress,  and  a  giant 
American  exile,  are  some  of  the  in- 
gredients of  "In  Red  and  Gold" 
(Bobbs-Merrill).  To  say  that  it  is 
skilfully  and  competently  written 
would  be  to  say  only  what  readers  of 
Samuel  Merwin  have  come  to  expect 
as  a  matter  of  course.  China,  with  the 
cloud  of  rebellion  over  the  country  and 
aliens  in  her  midst,  forms  the  back- 


ground. The  author  has  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  centuries 
of  civilization  standing  back  of  the 
great  empire  which,  blandly  smiling, 
has  watched  other  more  impatient  na- 
tions, arrogant  in  their  moments,  rise, 
fall,  and  disappear.  Familiar  to  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  Merwin's  previous 
novels,  Griggsby  Doane,  huge  in  phy- 
sique with  character  to  match,  domi- 
nates the  book.  How  he  eventually 
wins  through  to  happiness,  and  of  the 
lovely  princess  Hui  Fei,  it  would  be 
invidious  to  tell  here.  A  good  story 
for  all  who  like  romance  and  adven- 
ture undiluted. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  one  pulsebeat 
of  life  is  worth  all  your  chastity  of 
form."  So  speaks  Lilly  Becker,  the 
heroine  of  Fannie  Hurst's  first  novel, 
and  in  that  credo  are  found  the 
strength  and  limitations  of  the  au- 
thor's work.  "Star  Dust"  (Harper) 
is  not  a  good  novel,  though  it  has,  it 
is  true,  many  "pulsebeats  of  life", 
some  of  them  so  violent  and  prolonged 
as  to  lead  one  to  suspect  heart  trouble. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  undeniably  in- 
teresting, especially  the  earlier  parts. 
The  author  has  great  vitality,  a  truly 
gigantic  vocabulary  which  she  strains 
and  tortures,  and  a  clever  if  limited 
imagination.  The  story  is  that  of  a 
woman  who  is  resolved  to  go  her  own 
way  and  who  finally  wins  a  difficult 
victory  through  the  glorious  voice  of 
her  daughter  and  her  own  sacrifice. 
Miss  Hurst  is,  at  present,  a  better 
short  story  writer  than  a  novelist,  but 
her  first  try  at  the  latter's  art  indi- 
cates a  promising  future  if  she  will 
retract  and  concede  that  "chastity  of 
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form"  is  far  from  superfluous  in  her 
new  field. 

An  unpleasant  sort  of  chap  is 
stabbed  in  the  first  chapter  of  Natalie 
Sumner  Lincoln's  "The  Unseen  Ear" 
(Appleton)  but  the  human  emotions 
portrayed  are  more  bafHingr  than  the 
clues  to  the  murderer.  At  the  end, 
with  the  criminal  caught  and  the  fam- 
ily turned  garrulous,  we  are  still  left 
with  two  unsolved  mysteries:  why 
does  Miss  Lincoln  talk  so  much  about 
the  boudoir,  and  whose  blood  was  on 
the  shears? 

In  "Green  Apple  Harvest"  (Button) 
Sheila  Kaye-Smith  has  portrayed  Bob 
Fuller,  the  Sussex  village  buck,  his  un- 
satisfied passion,  his  marriage,  his  re- 
ligious conversion  and  tragic  end,  with 
a  fine  sincerity  and  a  real  wealth  of 
local  detail.  The  reek  of  the  soil  and 
the  primitiveness  of  the  characters  are 
no  bar  to  a  subtle  and  penetrating 
study  of  remarkable  virility.  Fuller 
is  the  tsrpical  country  rake,  gambling 
his  shillings  away  while  he  drinks 
more  ale  than  is  good  for  him.  His 
passion  for  a  gypsy  girl  gets  him  into 
trouble  and  survives  even  his  conver- 
sion, a  conversion  so  dynamic  as  to 
send  him  preaching  about  the  country- 
side. The  stupid  villagers'  anger  at 
his  apparent  hypocrisy  results  in  his 
being  ducked  in  the  pond  and  fatally 
injured.  His  younger  brother  Clem 
and  the  latter's  sweet  wife  Polly  are 
sympathetically  conceived,  and  through 
the  book  runs  a  bucolic  vein  of  beauty 
which  humanizes  a  vivid  narrative. 

Pity,  terror,  passion,  and  mystery  in 
the  dark  corners  of  docks  and  gam- 
bling dens,  make  "More  Limehouse 
Nights"  (Doran)  poignant  studies  of 
crime  and  human  frailty.  If  we  miss 
something  of  the  delicate  fantasy  and 


the  wistfulness  of  certain  stories  in 
Thomas  Burke's  earliest  companion 
volume,  we  have  here  a  developed  sense 
of  the  grotesque  and  the  powerfully 
moving  story  that  just  misses  melo- 
drama. It  is  impossible  to  forget  the 
strange  characters  that  people  these 
tales.  However  sordid  they  may  be, 
they  fascinate  with  their  blazing 
frankness  toward  life  and  death.  They 
are  almost  primitives. 


<« 


Sister  Sue"  (Houghton  Mifiiin)  is 
a  posthumous  book  by  the  author  of 
"Pollyanna".  Those  who  loved  that 
book  will  be  as  enthusiastic  over  this 
as  over  anything  Mrs.  Porter  ever 
wrote.  Those  who  have  not  been  fol- 
lowers of  Mrs.  Porter  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  converts  if  they  read 
"Sister  Sue". 

Sister  Sue  was  so  called  because  "to 
any  questions  you  asked  of  any  of  the 
family  there  was  only  one  answer: 
'Sister  Sue  will  know*;  'Sister  Sue 
will  do  it'."  Sister  Sue  had  dreamed 
of  becoming  a  pianist  and  of  hearing 
audiences  shout,  "Encore!  Encore! 
Susanna  Gilmore!  Encore!"  Instead 
her  dreams  were  sacrificed  in  order 
that  she  might  care  for  an  impover- 
ished and  stricken  father  and  an  in- 
ordinately selfish  brother  and  sister — 
such  as  one  meets  in  many  a  family. 
Even  her  suitor  fails  her;  but  Sister 
Sue  is  never  vanquished  and  in  the 
end — ^well,  in  the  end  everything  is 
very  satisfactory. 

From  Minetta  Lane,  New  York  City, 
to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado, 
with  side  glimpses  of  diplomatic 
Washington — ^here  is  the  background 
of  "The  Enchanted  Canyon"  (Stokes) 
by  Honors  Willsie,  author  of  "Still 
Jim".  Enoch  Huntington,  after  a 
childhood  passed  among  gamblers  and 
gangsters  in  Minetta  Lane,  is  brought 
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to  his  higher  self  by  a  sojourn  in  the 
Grand  Canyon.  When  in  later  years 
the  waters  of  life  threaten  to  sub- 
merge him  he  flees  once  more  to  the 
Canyon,  and  again  it  performs  the 
miracle  of  regeneration.  A  wonderful 
boat  trip  through  the  Canyon  is  vivid- 
ly described.  Shipwreck,  broken  legs, 
poisoned  springs,  resourceful  overcom- 
ing of  enormous  difficulties  carry  the 
reader  breathlessly  along.  Through- 
out the  story  runs  a  vein  of  patriotism 
as  opposed  to  picayune  politics ;  but  it 
is  the  majesty  of  the  Canyon  that 
gives  color  to  a  most  captivating  tale. 

For  those  who  think  of  adventures 
as  necessarily  remote,  for  those  who 
can  picture  beauty  only  as  something 
exotic  and  tropical,  for  those  who  are 
captivated  by  characters  obviously  out 
of  the  ordinary,  H.  De  Vere  Stac- 
poole's  "Satan"  (McBride)  is  recom- 
mended. Bobby  Ratcliffe  turns  his 
back  upon  civilization  and  takes  up 
his  adventures  aboard  the  "Sarah 
Tyler"  with  two  human  extremists 
known  as  Satan  and  Jude.  Of  course 
Jude  is  the  girl — ^the  girl  not  as  yet 
aware  of  the  enchantments  of  love,  the 
girl  not  yet  awakened  to  the  potency 
of  her  sex.  We  read  of  "leaping  sar- 
dines" like  "quivering  silver",  of  water 
resembling  "smashed  sapphires". 
Mystery  and  adventure  abound 
throughout. 

Before  you  have  read  a  dozen  pages 
of  "The  Chestermarke  Instinct"  by  J. 
S.  Fletcher  (Knopf),  you  won't  rest 
easy  until  you  know  what  became  of 
John  Horbury,  the  missing  bank  man- 
ager, and  why  Joseph  Chestermarke, 
the  bank's  junior  partner,  sneeringly 
refused  to  help  the  investigating  au- 
thorities. There  are  complications 
and  mysteries  aplenty,  not  the  least  of 


which  is  a  sinister,  closely-guarded 
laboratory  in  Chestermarke's  garden. 
The  plot  is  not  improbable  and  its 
various  threads  are  kept  well  in  hand, 
the  story  unfolding  naturally  to  a 
swift  climax.  Good  reading  for  those 
who,  with  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Woodrow  Wilson,  are  intellectually 
honest  enough  with  themselves  to  en- 
joy thrills  for  their  own  sake! 

A  hero  who  is  not  wholly  good,  a 
villain  who  is  not  completely  bad,  and 
their  adventures  in  the  South  Seas 
with  a  plague-ridden  vessel  and  a  fas- 
cinating but  coldly  revengeful  native 
girl — ^these  make  up  Lewis  R.  Free- 
man's "Hell's  Hatches"  (Dodd,  Mead). 
The  book  is  one  of  thrills  and  terror, 
at  times  hideous,  always  colorful,  yet 
never  luridly  melodramatic. 

"Tales  from  a  RoUtop  Desk"  by 
Christopher  Morley  (Doubleday, 
Page)  has  the  mellowness  of  spirit, 
the  easy  tolerance,  the  wide  and  un- 
self-conscious  understanding  of  books 
and  men,  which  have  become  recog- 
nized characteristics  of  the  genial  con- 
ductor of  the  New  York  "Evening 
Post's"  "Bowling  Green".  And  both 
worst  and  best  of  all  it  reveals  a  tal- 
ent— nay  a  positive  genius — for  out- 
rageous puns.  Most  of  the  stories  are 
concerned  with  the  toilers  of  Grub 
Street,  toilers  with  high  ambitions  and 
low  pocketbooks.  Their  fine  opti- 
mism, their  cheerfulness  under  stress, 
their  idealism  hidden  by  a  bantering 
humor,  are  delightfully  portrayed 
without  sacrifice  to  simple  but  effec- 
tive plots.  "Advice  to  the  Lovelorn" 
is  particularly  happy — ^the  tale  of  a 
Beatrice  Fairfax  caught  in  the  net  of 
her  own  advice.  But  all  the  stories 
are  good  and  calculated  to  keep  you  in 
fine  spirits  through  a  hot  afternoon. 
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HCnON  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

COMPILED  BY  FKANK   PABKKB  STOCKBBIDOB   IN   COOPBBATION   WITH   TMI  AMBBICAN  LIBBABT 

ASSOCIATION 

The  follouHng  listn  of  hook$  in  demand  in  May  in  the  puhUo  WtrarieM  in  the  United 
Btatee  have  been  compiled  from  reporte  made  by  two  hundred  representative  Ul>rarie$  in  every 
eeetion  of  the  country  and  in  oitiee  of  all  Httes  down  to  ten  thousand  population.  The  order  of 
choice  i»  ae  stated  by  the  librariane. 


NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  The  Mysterious  Rider 

3.  Potterism 

4.  The  Top  of  the  World 

5.  The  Sisters-in-Law 

6.  Moon-Calf 


Sinclair  Levris 
Zane  Grey 
Rose  Macatilay 
Ethel  M.  Dell 
Gertrude  Atherton 
Floyd  DeU 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  The  Sisters-in-Law 

3.  The  Brimmingr  Cup 

4.  The  Age  of  Innocence 

5.  The  Mountebank 

6.  The  Mysterious  Rider 


Sinclair  Lewis 
Gertrude  Atherton 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Edith  Wharton 
William  J,  Locke 
Zane  Grey 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  Moon-Calf 

3.  The  Brimmingr  Cup 

4.  The  Age  of  Innocence 

5.  The  Mysterious  Rider 

6.  Miss  Lulu  Bett 


Sinclair  Levris 
Floyd  Dell 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Edith  Wharton 
Zane  Grey 
Zona  Gale 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  Miss  Lulu  Bett 

3.  The  Brimming  Cup 

4.  Potterism 

6.  The  Sisters-in-Law 
6.  The  Age  of  Innocence 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  Miss  Lulu  Bett 

3.  The  Sisters-in-Law 

4.  The  Mysterious  Rider 

5.  The  Age  of  Innocence 

6.  Moon-Calf 


Sinclair  Lewis 
Zona  Gale 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Rose  Macatday 
Gertrude  Atherton 
Edith  Wharton 


WESTERN  STATES 


Sinclair  Lewis 
Zona  Gale 
Gertrude  Atherton 
Zane  Grey 
Edith  Wharton 
Floyd  DeU 


FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 


1.  Main  Street 

2.  The  Brimming  Cup 

3.  The  Age  of  Innocence 

4.  Moon-Calf 

5.  The  Sisters-in-Law 

6.  The  Mysterious  Rider 


Sinclair  Levris 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Edith  Wharton 
Floyd  DeU 
Gertrude  Atherton 
Zane  Grey 


Haroourt 
Harper 

BONI 

Putnam 

Stokes 

Knopf 


Harcourt 

Stokes 

Harcourt 

Appleton 

Lane 

Harper 


Harcourt 
Knopf 
Harcourt 
Appleton 
Harper 
Appleton 


Harcourt 
Appleton 
Harcourt 

BONI 

Stokes 
Appleton 


Harcourt 

Appleton 

Stokes 

Harper 

Appleton 

Knopf 


Harcourt 

Harcourt 

Appleton 

Knopf 

Stokes 

Harper 
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GENERAL  BOOKS  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC 

LIBRARIES 

COMPILED    BT    FEANK    PAEKBB    8T0CKBBIDGI    IN    COOPERATION    WITH    THE    AMERICAN    LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATION 

The  Utle9  have  been  scored  &y  the  simple  proceee  of  giving  each  a  credit  of  eiw  for  each  time 
it  appeare  ae  firet  choice,  and  eo  down  to  a  eoore  of  one  for  each  time  it  appears  in  siath  place. 
The  total  score  for  each  section  and  for  the  tohole  country  determines  the  order  of  choice  in  the 
table  herewith, 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1.  The  Outline  of  History  JET.  G.  Wells  Macmillan 

2.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Aaquith  DORAN 
8.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok                             Scribner 

4.  The  Peace  Negotiations  Robert  Lansing  HOUGHTON 

5.  Crowding  Memories  Mrs.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  HOUGHTON 

6.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas     Frederick  O'Brien  Century 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1.  The  Outline  of  History  JET.  G.  Wells 

2.  The  Peace  Negotiations  Robert  Lansing 
31  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

4.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok 

5.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas      Frederick  O'Brien 


Macmillan 
Houghton 

DORAN 

Scribner 

Century 


6.  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street 


It 


A  Gentleman  with  a  Duster^*  Putnam 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  The  Outline  of  History 

2.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography 

3.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok 

4.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 
6.  The  Peace  Negotiations 

6.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told 


JET.  G.  Wells 
Margot  Asquith 
Edward  Bok 
Frederick  O'Brien 
Robert  Lansing 
Philip  Gibbs 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  Wells 

2.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

3.  The  Peace  Negotiations  Robert  Lansing 

4.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas      Frederick  O'Brien 
6.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok 

6.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told  PhUip  Gibbs 

WESTERN  STATES 


1.  The  Outline  of  History 

2.  The  Peace  Negotiations 

3.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography 

4.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok 

5.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

6.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas 
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Unusual  Literary  Phenomena 

HERMANN  BAHR  (born  1863). 
known  in  this  country  as  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Concert",  has  made  a  dis- 
covery. He  chanced  to  read  not  long 
since  a  work  by  Adalbert  Stifter 
(1805-1868)  and  was  so  captivated  by 
it  that  he  read  another  and  then  an- 
other until  finally  he  came  to  Stifter's 
work  of  historical  fiction  entitled 
"Witiko".  He  was  so  charmed  by  it 
that  he  felt  impelled  to  write  a  di- 
minutive book  under  the  caption  of 
"Adalbert  Stifter.    Eine  Entdeckung". 

In  one  way  the  incident  is  of  no  spe- 
cial significance.  Stifter  has  had  other 
admirers.  There  was  for  example 
Friedrich  Nietzsche  who  claimed  that 
he  was  one  of  the  three  or  four  really 
great  German  writers.  Moreover, 
"Witiko"  is  not  a  book  that  you  can 
buy.  In  another  way,  Hermann  Bahr's 
experience  is  unconmionly  suggestive. 
Every  now  and  then,  and  far  too  fre- 
quently, some  incarnate  pessimist 
bases  his  prediction  of  the  downfall  of 
all  things  sesthetic  on  what  he  feels  is 
the  decadence  of  contemporary  litera- 
ture. Suppose  it  is  not  merely  deca- 
dent but  actually  dead,  foul  and  fit 
only  to  be  buried  out  of  sight  of  men. 
There  remains  an  unbounded  field  for 
discovery.  Even  the  omnivorous  read 
only  the  smallest  fraction  of  the 
world's  best  literature. 

If  the  writing  and  publishing  of 
epics,  lyrics,  and  dramas  were  to  cease 
at  once  and  forever,  the  world  would 
be  out  of  the  best  of  reading  matter 
only  when  the  present  volumes  were 
worn  to  the  point  of  illegibility.  In 
very  truth,  we  have  enough  literature 


on  hand  to  last  for  centuries;  the  only 
trouble  is,  the  future,  destined  to  be- 
come the  present  in  a  very  short  while, 
has  to  be  treated  by  poets  as  the  past, 
once  the  present,  has  been.  Nor  is  it 
comforting  to  realize  that  literature  is 
not  getting  better.  It  is  helpful  how- 
ever to  refiect  on  the  fact  that  just  as 
no  two  human  faces  are  exactly  alike, 
so  are  no  two  poems  or  epics  or  dramas 
exactly  alike.  Literature  never  re- 
peats itself. 

Hermann  Bahr  looked  about  him 
and  discovered  Adalbert  Stifter.  It  is 
somewhat  (it  is  impossible  to  con- 
struct an  exact  American  analogy)  as 
if  Rupert  Hughes  were  to  discover 
Thoreau.  Bahr's  find  was  so  sugges- 
tive that  I  am  minded  to  devote  the 
remaining  space  allotted  me  to  other 
unusual  foreign  language  books  that 
have  come  to  my  notice  within  the  last 
month. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  Margareta, 
Crown  Princess  of  Sweden,  died. 
When  the  news  of  her  death  reached 
Hjalmar  Branting,  then  Prime  Minister 
and  the  great  Socialist  always,  he  was 
addressing  a  group  of  political  mal- 
contents. He  stopped  at  once  remark- 
ing that  "a  sunbeam  had  vanished 
from  Sweden's  royal  house".  He  then 
hastened  to  express  his  sympathy  to 
King  Gustaf  V,  whom  he  had  soundly 
thrashed  years  ago  in  school.  On  May 
1  there  appeared  at  Stockholm  a  book 
on  Margareta  written  by  Selma  Lager- 
Idf,  Agnes  Branting,  Sir  Edmond 
Phipps  her  first  teacher.  Lady  Egerton, 
and  Miss  Leila  Milne.  There  are  three 
hundred  numbered  copies  and  each 
costs  110  kroner,  or  about  $25  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange.    Was  such 
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honor  ever  shown  any  other  heir  or 
heiress  to  a  throne  so  soon  after 
death?  Was  even  Good  King  Dago- 
bert  so  kindly  remembered?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  Strindberg  was  and  Ver- 
ner  von  Heidenstam  is  an  aristocrat? 

While  the  Theatre  Guild  of  New 
York  is  presenting  Franz  Molnar's 
"Liliom",  which  the  more  elaborate  an- 
nouncements inform  us  means  ''Rough- 
neck", the  National  Theatre  of  Buda- 
pest is  producing  Molnar's  new  drama 
entitled  "The  Swan".  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Austro-Hungarian  court  circles,  of 
itself  a  hardy  adventure  with  Horty 
ruling  Hungary,  Charles  Hapsburg 
willing  to  relieve  him  of  his  burden, 
and  President  Hainisch  guiding  the 
Austrian  ship  of  state.  What  hap- 
pens? Princess  Beatrix  wishes  to 
marry  her  daughter  Alexandra  to  Al- 
bert, the  heir  to  the  throne.  But  Al- 
bert is  not  exactly  overcome  by  Alex- 
andra's charms.  Her  mother  decides 
to  arouse  his  interest  by  making  him 
believe  that  her  daughter  is  enamored 
of  a  man  far  below  her  in  the  social 
scale,  that  is,  of  the  tutor  of  her  broth- 
ers. Alexandra  coquettes  with  the 
young  professor  but  marries  the  heir 
to  the  throne. 

What  is  unusual  about  this?  That 
Franz  Molnar  can  hold  a  European  au- 
dience with  a  play  built  around  such 
an  idea;  that  both  monarchists  and 
republicans  of  Austria  as  well  as  Hun- 
gary can  take  pleasure  in  seeing  their 
ways  of  yesterday  made  the  subject  of 
amusement  today;  and  that  the  play 
should  be  called  "The  Swan"  because 
a  swan  stays  in  the  water,  never 
makes  excursions  out  onto  the  land — 
as  Alexandra  did  when  she  danced  with 
a  mere  professor — and  never  sings  its 
song — ^as  Alexandra  would  have  done 
had  she  married  the  professor,  for  that 
would  have  been  the  end  of  her  prince- 
liness.     What  could  Molnar  do  with 


this  on  Broadway  where  his  "Rough- 
neck" is  a  success? 

But  swans  and  roughnecks  aside, 
word  was  given  out  in  Europe  not  long 
since  that  Goethe's  "Faust"  had  been 
translated  into  Serbian.  This  was  re- 
garded as  a  rather  unusual  tribute  to 
Goethe's  greatest  work,  and  the  Serbs 
as  well,  despite  the  fact  that  "Werth- 
er's  Sufferings"  had  been  done  into 
Serbian  as  early  as  1844.  Now  comes 
the  news  from  Reykjavik  that  "Faust" 
has  been  translated  into  Icelandic  by 
Jonsson  fra  Vogi,  an  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Iceland.  J.  C.  Poestion 
of  Vienna  and  Paul  Hermann  of  Tor- 
gau,  two  of  the  greatest  German  au- 
thorities on  Icelandic,  say  that  it  is  a 
remarkably  happy  translation. 

Iceland  is  about  five  times  the  size 
of  Massachusetts  and  has  a  population 
of  90,000;  it  has  a  quite  respectable 
body  of  literature  of  its  own ;  its  lan- 
guage to  this  day  is  that  of  the  twelfth 
century  "Eddas";  cultured  Icelanders 
can  read  German  probably  better  than 
they  can  read  Danish,  which  would 
naturally  be  their  mother  tongue  next 
to  Icelandic.  This  being  the  case  it 
was  possible  to  bring  out  only  a  very 
small  edition  of  the  translation,  which 
made  it  necessary  for  someone  to  sub- 
sidize the  venture.  This  the  State  of 
Iceland  did;  it  appropriated  10,000 
kroner,  or  $2,500,  to  the  end  that  its 
people  might  read  "Faust"  with 
greater  intelligence.  And  yet  we  are 
amused  when  we  hear  that  the  Ice- 
landers view  American  culture  super- 
ciliously. If  our  government  were 
asked  to  appropriate  money  for  a  simi- 
lar cause  the  man  who  made  the  sug- 
gestion would  be  placed  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  an  expert  in  pathology. 

Let  us  however  turn  to  the  south. 
We  have  recently  witnessed  a  remark- 
able increase  of  interest  in  all  things 
Spanish.    Students  who  under  normal 
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circumstances  would  be  studying  Ger- 
man, are  now  studying  the  language 
of  Lope  de  Vega»  though  it  is  not  well 
to  ask  where  the  teachers  so  suddenly 
came  from.  In  so  far  as  the  new  tend- 
ency was  not  inspired  by  patriotism  it 
owes  its  origin  to  commerce,  the  idea 
being  that  within  a  very  few  years  we 
are  going  to  be  doing  a  bulk  of  busi- 
ness with  the  South  American  repub- 
lics such  as  we  formerly  did  with 
Europe. 

But  somebody  has  overlooked  some- 
thing in  this  reasoning.  There  is 
Brazil,  whose  commercial  prosperity 
at  present  is  said  by  those  who  know 
to  be  amazing.  And  Brazil  was  set- 
tled by  Portuguese,  is  governed  by 
Portuguese,  and  Portuguese  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people.  It  would  conse- 
quently pay  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  have  the  article  in  the  last 
number  of  the  "Revue  de  Geneve"  on 
"Le  Roman  au  Br&il"  by  Ronald  de 
Garvalho  translated  and  franked  out 
to  those  educators  of  this  country  who 
are  determined  that  the  coming  gen- 
eration shall  know  a  great  deal  of 
Spanish.  By  it  their  attention  would 
be  called  to  the  fact  that  Spanish  will 
not  get  you  very  far  in  that  one  of  the 
South  American  republics  which  is  al- 
most synonymous  with  South  America 
itself,  and  that  this  republic  already 
has  a  literature  of  its  own  of  which  it 
is  not  ashamed  and  of  which  the  rest 
of  the  world  need  not  be. 

There  would  be  no  point  in  listing 
here  all  the  Brazilian  novelists  whom 
Monsieur  Garvalho  discusses,  inviting 
as  are  his  critiques  of  such  contempo- 
rary writers  as  Graga  Aranha,  Codhe 
Netto,  Afranio  Peixeto,  and  Machado 
de  Assis.  The  chief  value  of  the  ar- 
ticle lies  in  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
evolution  of  Brazilian  literature.  At 
first  its  writers  were  inclined  to  spend 
their  whole  time,  and  such  genius  as 


they  may  have  had,  on  descriptions  of 
landscapes  and  in  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion. Getting  beyond  this,  there  fol- 
lowed the  period  of  imitation — imita- 
tion of  Paris,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  London, 
and  the  United  States,  with  especial 
reference  to  Fenimore  Cooper.  Then 
there  followed  what  is  called  "re- 
gional" literature  in  which  each  writer 
was  "inspired"  by  that  section  of  the 
country  with  which  he  chanced  to  be 
familiar.  And  now  Brazilians  are  be- 
ginning to  produce  Brazilian  litera- 
ture, with  real  men  and  women  as 
characters,  with  a  human  and  social 
rather  than  a  purely  descriptive  out- 
look— and  written  in  Portuguese. 

But  let  us  turn  to  a  literary  phe- 
nomenon that  is  unqualifiedly  unusual. 
In  1840,  the  French  Abb6  J.  H.  Michon 
brought  out  the  first  textbook  on 
graphology.  Since  then  there  have 
been  quite  a  few  "scientists"  hardy 
enough  to  insist  that  one's  character 
can  be  determined  by  his  handwrit- 
ing. If  it  is  true,  the  writer  of  these 
lines  is  a  hardened  criminal.  But  let 
this  pass.  Robert  Saudek  began  pub- 
lishing recently  in  the  "Nieuwe  Cour- 
ant"  a  novel  entitled  "The  Diplomats". 
The  action  begins  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  and  closes  with  the  armi- 
stice. The  Dutchman  has  made  a 
study  of  the  characters  of  the  leading 
personalities  of  the  war  as  determined 
by  their  handwritings.  One  conclusion 
must  sufiSce.  The  young  Clemenceau 
is  depicted  as  an  idealist  of  fast  hue 
and  a  stranger  to  posing.  The  French 
Academy,  of  which  Raymond  Poincare 
is  a  member,  does  not  feel  this  way 
about  it.  Saudek's  is  one  of  the  most 
unusual  novels  of  the  season.  And 
what  is  more,  it  has  already  been 
translated  into  a  number  of  languages 
and  is  merely  the  first  part  of  an  epic 
trilogy. 

ALLEN  WILSON  PORTERHELD 
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French  Notes 

"YY7HEN  we  recently  mentioned 
\n/  Marcel  Proust  and  his  last  book, 
his  preface  to  Paul  Morand's  'Tenures 
Stocks''  had  not  yet  reached  us.  It 
contains  a  keen  reviewing  of  the  vari- 
ous styles  in  the  French  nineteenth 
century  prose,  including  Stendhal, 
Flaubert,  Renan,  Sainte-Beuve  (very 
much  ill-treated)  and  others,  and  it  is 
itself  a  model  in  subtlety  of  style.  It 
comes  as  a  commentary  to  a  remark  of 
.Anatole  France,  who  said  that  people 
have  written  bad  prose  since  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  a  plea 
for  the  right  of  prose  writers  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  Paul  Morand  in  particular, 
to  a  singular  style  if  they  need  it  to  ex- 
press singular  and  personal  thoughts. 

As  for  "Tendres  Stocks"  itself,  it  is 
composed  of  three  portraits  of  young 
women,  strangely  different  and  still 
possessing  unity.  All  three  have  Lon- 
don as  their  background,  and  the  au- 
thor, who  is  in  diplomacy  and  is  young, 
obtains  intense  effects  by  the  contrast 
of  his  elliptic  style,  piercing  analysis, 
and  French  perspectives,  with  the 
English  atmosphere  of  1914-1919. 

Before  this  book,  two  volumes  of 
poems  by  Paul  Morand  had  been  pub- 
lished ;  in  "Lampes  k  Arc"  are  proba- 
bly to  be  found  the  best  instances  of 
this  original,  humorous,  and  bitter  tal- 
ent.   Translation  is  rather  difficult 

This  is  seen  at  the  roulette-table  at 
San  Sebastian:  "The  ivory  ball  un- 
winds itself  like  a  machine-gun  ribbon 
— singing   that    false    lullaby    called 

Chance "     On  a  road  of  the  war 

zone :  "Lorries  whose  names  are  num- 
bers—carrying propellers  with  their 
mahogany  petals."  And  on  the 
Champs-Elysfies :  "The  British  Am- 
bassador walks  back  from  the  Foreign 
Office — Like  England,  he  is  bounded 
South  by  gaiters  of  white  chalk — and 
North  by  a  black  chimney." 


We  had  found  a  similar  style  in 
Val6ry  Larbaud's  poems,  with  less 
sharpness,  and  more  nostalgic  tender- 
ness. This  "mani&re"  can  surprise  the 
reader,  but  as  Marcel  Proust  explains, 
it  is  not  at  first  that  such  creations 
are  admitted  as  being  true  to  life.  ''A 
new  original  writer  is  generally  hard 
to  read  and  difficult  to  understand  be- 
cause he  assembles  things  according  to 
new  relations."  Later  on,  those  novel- 
ties seem  easy  to  admit,  and  still  later 
they  become  the  very  features  of  clas- 
sical standard. 

Both  Marcel  Proust  and  Paul  Mo- 
rand may  well  become  classics — ^after 
quite  a  little  while. 

Of  all  the  prospective  members  of 
the  French  Academy,  perhaps  Edmond 
Jaloux  is  the  safest  bet.  He  is  quietly 
attaining  solid  and  lasting  reputation. 
Last  year,  the  Grand  Prix  de  Littera- 
ture  was  awarded  to  him  by  the 
French  Institute.  Strangely  enough, 
such  honors  do  not  deprive  him  of  the 
respect  and  appreciation  of  younger 
men  of  letters,  as  logically  should  hap- 
pen. A  new  novel  of  his,  "La  Fin  d'un 
Beau  Jour",  has  been  published  re- 
cently. Some  critics  will  prefer  Ja- 
loux's  masterpiece,  "The  Rest  is  Si- 
lence", written  ten  years  ago;  the 
present  book,  nevertheless,  adds  to  the 
credit  of  this  novelist.  It  tells  the 
romance  of  a  famous  writer  and  a 
young  girl  admirer  of  his  genius.  The 
action  develops  in  Versailles,  and  the 
city  of  Louis  XIV  affords  a  dignified 
frame  for  the  story. 

A  sign  of  the  times  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  creation  and  in  the  tremendous 
success  of  the  new  group  called  C.T.I. 
(Confederation  des  Travailleurs  In- 
tellectuels)  which  has  now,  according 
to  a  recent  report,  about  120,000  mem- 
bers in  France — ^the  example  being 
followed  in  other  countries. 
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French  people,  and  especially  intel- 
lectuals, have  strong  individualistic 
tendencies.  It  is  hard  to  bring  more 
than  a  few  together  on  a  matter  of 
opinion.  There  has  been  no  such  thing 
in  modern  France  as  unanimity  of 
taste  or  unanimous  tendencies  in 
thought,  as  was  often  the  case  in  other 
countries.  But  the  economic  problem 
which  the  intellectual  class  has  to  face 
is  the  same  for  all.  Whether  a  man  is 
a  classicist  or  a  revolutionist  in  art, 
whether  a  disciple  of  Racine  or  of 
Rimbaud  in  letters,  he  has  to  eat  at 
least  once  a  day.  That  conmion  prob- 
lem has  proven  dangerously  pressing 
in  the  years  following  the  armistice, 
when  intellectual  workers  have  suf- 
fered more  than  any  other  class,  until 
they  adopted  some  features  of  the 
''union''  system  and  formed  a  vast  as- 
sociation,  including  teachers,  artists, 
scientists,  and  practically  everybody 
whose  work  is  not  directed  to  material 
purpose.  The  aims  of  the  G.  T.  I.  are 
strictly  economic,  with  no  political 
linking  of  any  sort.  It  has  been  offi- 
cially helped  by  President  Millerand, 
who  received  its  leaders  recently,  and 
the  C.  T.  I.  is  already  credited  with 
having  obtained  a  betterment  of  con- 
ditions for  intellectual  workers  in  gen- 
eral. 

PIERRE  DE  LANUX 

Germany's  Young  Writers 

ONE  of  the  greatest  stylists  in  Ger- 
many today,  a  man  whom  his  war 
experiences  have  ripened  and  devel- 
oped, is  Bernard  Kellermann,  well- 
known  in  the  States  as  author  of  the 
imaginative  romance  of  titanic  ener- 
gies "The  Tunnel".  In  spite  of  its 
popularity,  "The  Tunnel"  is  by  no 
means  the  best  of  Kellermann's  books. 
He  has  just  published  a  new  romance 
"Der  Neunte  November"  (The  Ninth 


of  November).  In  this  book  Keller- 
mann goes  back  beyond  the  revolution- 
ary days  to  their  far-lying  causes  and 
begins  his  story  in  Berlin,  in  January, 
1918.  As  background  to  a  well-woven 
novel,  he  spreads  out  before  us  a  vivid 
panorama  of  the  bitter  war  years  in 
all  their  fear  and  waiting  and  hunger, 
in  all  their  horror  and  glory  and  death. 
Every  type  of  soldier  stalks  living 
through  the  pages — Otto,  the  dashing 
young  officer,  rendered  thoughtful  by 
his  trench  experiences  and  haunted 
during  his  leave  from  the  front  by  the 
inferno  he  has  left;  Heinz,  still  fired 
with  young  enthusiasm,  his  one  fear 
that  all  may  be  over  before  his  chance 
comes  to  do  his  bit;  the  General,  shap- 
ing destinies  far  from  the  front,  a  pil- 
lar of  duty,  filled  with  military  knowl- 
edge and  ignorance  of  men;  Acker- 
mann,  the  pale  young  soldier-student 
preaching  Socialism  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man  and  holding  political 
meetings  in  his  barren  little  room; 
Herbst,  the  old  provincial,  wandering 
dazedly  through  the  city  streets  and 
mourning  for  his  son ;  then  the  women 
and  the  many  minor  characters,  each 
a  bright  and  living  stone  in  the  vast 
mosaic  of  the  war.  Unforgetable  de- 
scriptions occur;  one  most  moving 
page  describes  how  the  transports  of 
wounded  from  the  front  come  stealing 
in  all  night  long  and  every  night,  fill- 
ing the  hospitals  and  the  schools  and 
the  public  halls  with  these  innumera- 
ble broken  men  whose  existence  must 
be  hushed  up,  lest  the  people  fall  a 
prey  to  despair.  The  gospel  of  the 
new  order  of  things  for  which  the 
Revolution  shall  pave  the  way,  is 
preached  in  many  glowing  phrases.  A 
little  long,  a  little  ecstatic,  it  is  never- 
theless a  great  book,  one  of  the  great- 
est yet  written  about  the  war  and  its 
end. 
Another  book  which  is  arousing  a 
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mild  sensation  is  "Vampyr"  (The 
Vampire)  by  Hanns  Heinz  Ewers. 
This  is  an  exciting  novel,  based  upon 
the  author's  experiences  in  America 
during  the  war.  Unfortunately  Herr 
Ewers  has  a  reputation  to  keep  up  as 
a  weird  and  daemonic  person  and  has 
surrounded  his  story  with  a  vast  deal 
of  claptrap  mysticism  and  perverse 
eroticism  which  throw  a  peculiar,  not 
to  say  unfavorable  light  upon  his  cause 
and  himself.  When  it  is  revealed  that 
his  hero  is  the  vampire  of  the  title  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  book  can  scarcely 
be  called  sympathetic.  Everyone  here 
has  enjoyed  the  sport  of  ferreting  out 
the  identities  of  the  fictional  charac- 
ters, to  whom  Ewers,  either  out  of 
spite  or  from  a  desire  for  sensation, 
has  given  only  the  most  gossamer  dis- 
guises. 

There  is  an  inmiense  productivity  in 
poetry — many  publishers  issue  whole 
series  of  new  poets  who  astonish  one 
by  their  range  and  power  and  the 
wealth  of  talent  they  display.  One  of 
the  new  leaders,  if  not  one  of  the 
younger  men,  is  Theodor  D&ubler,  a 
German-Italian,  a  native  of  Trieste, 
who  combines  the  deep  thought  of  the 
German  with  the  fire  and  passion  of 
the  Italian.  For  years  the  work  of 
this  great  lyric  poet  has  been  as  it 
were  a  precious  secret,  known  only  to 
the  circle  of  his  poet  friends,  but  dur- 
ing the  war  one  large  and  beautiful 
volume  after  another  of  his  works  has 
been  published.  Books  are  written 
about  him,  no  list  of  modern  intellec- 
tuals is  complete  without  his  name,  no 
progressive  review  without  his  work. 
Of  late  D&ubler  has  become  very  mys- 
tic. His  last  work,  "Nordlicht"  (The 
Northern  Light),  an  inmiense  epic 
poem  in  several  books,  is  so  esoteric 
that  treatises  have  been  written  by  his 
admirers  in  explanation  of  it.    D&ub- 


ler's  style  is  very  rich  and  full  of  orig- 
inal and  striking  figures — ^he  too  has 
adopted  the  expressionistic  creed. 

A  significant  feature  which  must 
not  be  passed  over  is  the  activity  of 
the  philosophic  writers,  of  whom  (Ser- 
many  always  possessed  more  than  her 
share.  They  are  toiling  to  create  a 
new  world  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  pres- 
ent. Dr.  Oswald  Spengler,  in  "Der 
Untergang  des  Abendlandes"  (The 
Decline  of  the  Occident),  a  deep  and 
ominous  book,  the  demand  for  which 
cannot  be  supplied  fast  enough  by  the 
presses,  prophesies  the  collapse  of  the 
western  countries,  their  spiritual  and 
mental  decay.  Vaihinger  of  Jena, 
Count  Kayserling  with  his  famous 
philosophical  foundation  at  Darmstadt, 
and  others  take  a  more  optimistic  view 
and  have  hopes  of  remolding  the  world 
for  the  better. 

The  anthology  is  also  in  great  favor 
and  is  largely  used  by  the  various 
parties  to  influence  public  opinion. 
Careful  quotations  will  show  the  same 
classical  author  as  a  republican  in  one 
collection,  a  tory  loyalist  in  another, 
and  a  free-thinking  radical  in  a  third. 

One  may  sum  up  by  saying  that  the 
most  vital  forces  among  today's  new 
young  writers  are  active  in  the  drama, 
both  prose  and  verse,  and  next  to  this 
in  lyric  poetry.  Fiction,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Kasimir  Edschmid  and  Curt 
Corrinth,  pursues  on  the  whole  the 
more  conventional  paths.  Corrinth  is 
a  fervid  young  genius  with  a  style  as 
expressionistic  as  is  consistent  with  a 
degree  of  intelligibility  —  language 
shorn  to  its  rudiments.  After  reading 
a  few  pages  of  his  erotic  novels,  one 
positively  has  the  feeling  of  being 
physicalfer  out  of  breath,  so  fierce,  vi- 
brant, and  tempestuous  is  the  pace  he 
sets. 

ETHEL  TALBOT  SCHEFFAUER 
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Kanrad  BcrcooM 

Confetti,  candles  in  shrines,  little 
girls  dressed  like  angels  swung  down 
on  pulliea  over  narrow,  crowded 
streets,  doves  loosed  and  fluttering :  a 
festival  for  San  Rocco  in  Italian  New 
York.  Just  around  the  corner  we 
drift  into  a  Yiddish  wedding  feast, 
and  dance  with  the  bride  just  as 
though  we'd  been  invited.  On  to  a 
Rumanian  coffee  house  1  And  there, 
though  we  had  been  running  away 
from  the  literary,  we  find  it  again,  in 
the  long  mustaches  and  quiet  presence 
of  Konrad  Bercovici,  author  of  "Dust 
of  New  York",  a  new  volume  of  whose 
stories  is  to  appear  in  the  fall.  "There 
is  no  comer  of  a  New  York  street",  he 
tells  you  over  a  cup  of  thick  coffee, 
"where  you  cannot  find  a  story  or  a 
character  for  a  story.  They  are  every- 
where about  you."  And  when  Ber< 
covici,  himself,  breaks  away  from  the 
coffee  house,  and  strolls  down  Fifth 
Avenue,  balancing  his  curious  cane 
and  displEQ'ing  hie  wittingly  unpressed 
brown  suit  and  his  ferociously  genial 
countenance,  we,  too,  think  that  nu< 
terial  for  character  study  is  abroad. 


Charles  Hanson  Towne,  just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  across-continent, 
has  some  merry  tales  to  tell  of  his  ex- 
periences. He  sends  us  the  following 
lament : 

If  ynii  don't  b«U»v«  tbat  fTcrjone  In  the 
world  \a  writlue  for  the  moTlea,  Just  Illten  to 
tbU  little  gtorr  of  Clayloa  llamllton's.  »ho  ll 
hlmsplf  a  (cenarlo  writer  (ur  ■CPoarlo  eoKl- 
ne«r)  tor  the  Ouldwja  fitudloB. 

Ur.  namllton'B  friend  A.  E.  Thumu  vent 
abroad  la  at  au  miner  for  the  flrat  time  in  hli 
life,  oddlT  enough  ;  and  Hamilton  wanted  bim 
to  m»«t  all  the  dlBtlnnulBbed  men  and  women 
of  England.  So  he  began  to  write  aome  letters 
of  Introduction.  He  ilarted  In  with  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker.  No,  be  couldn't  give  him  one  to  the 
author  of  "The  Right  of  Way",  tor  of  courae 
Sir  Gilbert  waa  In  lIollTWood.  Nor  to  Bomer- 
■et  UBUgham  for  the  aame  reason.  Elinor 
Qlrnt  She,  too,  waa  buay  with  the  "flllnmi". 
Edward  Enobloek?  Of  eourae  not.  lie  wai 
doing  "Tbe  Three  Muiketeera"  for  Donflaa 
Falrtaanka  right  on  the  premlaea.  Gertrude 
Atbertou  waa  not  In  London  thla  year;  abe  too 
waa  at  that  little  Hollywood  Hotel,  where  the 
whole  world  paaaea  by.  And  Sir  J.  M.  Barrle 
waa  on  bis  way  over,  and  would  doubtleia  croea 
Thomaa  on  the  ocean.  Strangely  enough,  the 
only  man  of  lettera  In  England  whom  namllton 
knew  Intimately  waa  Alfred  Noyee ;  and  he  waa 
there  only  becanae  It  waa  hia  Sabbatical  year. 
Generally  he  la  at  Princeton. 

Now  do  you  Quderatand  why  maiialne  and 
book  pabllabera  are  wringing  their  banda  and 
pnllInK  their  hair  becauae  of  tbe  dearth  of  good 
abort  stoiiea  and  noTelaT 


Archibald  Marshall  had  just  arrived 
from  England,  had  spent  the  previous 
sunshiny  day  in  the  country  with  golf 
and  tennis,  and  was  now  ready  to  doff 
his  grey  hat  to  New  York  Cily  and 
read  a  sheaf  of  young  American  real- 
ists. But  flrst  of  all,  this  student  of 
calm  English  country  life  wants  to  go 
quietly,  as  a  boarder,  to  some  Ameri- 
can farm  community,  to  live  with  a 
typical  American  family.  There 
should  be  no  difikulty  there.  He 
wants  to  talk  with  country  preachers, 
with  school  teachers,  to  study  the  inti- 
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mate  ways  of  our  native  villages,  to 
settle  down  for  three  months  or  so  and 
write  a  novel  about  us  that  will  be 
quite  different  from  "Main  Street''. 
The  country  is  pretty  large.  It's  hard 
to  pick  the  right  spot.  Of  course, 
without  hesitation,  we  recommended 
the  Vermont  hills;  but  then  we  knew 
that  we  were  hopelessly  prejudiced,  so 
we  sent  him  to  Professor  Phelps  for 
advice.  The  creator  of  "The  Clintons" 
is  a  quiet  English  gentleman;  tall, 
robust,  with  merry  blue  eyes  and  a 
hearty  laugh.  He  visited  America 
some  years  ago,  saw  a  Yale-Harvard 
football  game  in  '89, 1  think  it  was,  or 
'99,  perhaps.  "Then",  he  said,  "I  was 
at  Harvard;  but  this  time  I'm  going 
to  Yale."  They  are  conferring  an 
honorary  degree  on  the  famous  novel- 
ist there,  as  we  have  since  learned. 
We  talked  of  English  and  American 
writers,  of  prohibition  and  of  country 
manners.  Iced  tea,  he  thought  odd; 
but  excellent  nevertheless.  Sheila 
Kaye-Smith  he  considered  a  novelist 
of  much  power.  Her  "Sussex  Grorse" 
he  liked  particularly.  An  anecdote  he 
told  us  of  G.  B.  S.  and  Mr.  Goldwyn  of 
American  moving  picture  fame,  has 
kept  us  chuckling  ever  since.  (Cen- 
sored.) 


Rebecca  Porter,  whose  "Girl  from 
Four  Comers"  is  in  its  second  edition, 
is  spending  the  year  in  California, 
where  she  is  at  work  on  stories  for 
"Scribner's  Magazine",  the  first  of 
which,  "The  Wives  of  Xerxes",  ap- 
peared in  the  January  number. 


"The  Caloric  Family",  being  "The 
First  and  Only  Home  Owners'  Jour- 
nal Devoted  Exclusively  to  Pipeless 
Heating",  according  to  its  own  an- 
nouncement, writes  us  that  if  house 
organs  are  to  be  considered  literary,  it 
is  certainly  just  as  literary  as  any 


other!     Pursuant  to  this  advice  we 
therefore  quote  without  comment: 

Thing!  wUI  be  different  in  the  home;  in 
fact,  it  will  be  a  different  home — ^perhaps  a  new 
home — if  husband  and  wife  will  talk  things 
over  as  they  should.  She  may  think  he  is 
stingy  because  she  has  been  deprived  of  money. 
She  may  not  know  all  his  business  obligations. 
He  may  think  she  is  unreasonable  because  he 
does  not  understand  that  she  wants  money  In 
her  own  right  to  spend  without  accounting  to 
him  for  every  cent. 

Talk  things  over  Just  as  frankly  as  you  did 
in  courtship.    Think  about  this — try  it. 

— Western  Fturmer. 


On  May  18  in  New  York  was  given 
a  most  unusual  literary  dinner,  un- 
usual because  it  was  given  by  a  group 
of  famous  authors  and  editors  to  a 
woman  who  has  for  many  years  been 
an  assistant  editor  on  a  magazine,  a 
particularly  efficient  and  gracious  lady, 
Virginia  Stella  Roderick.  It  was  a 
recognition  of  the  quiet  efforts  of  a 
person  not  directly  in  the  glare  of  the 
literary  spotlight,  who  has  yet  aided 
the  development  of  more  writers  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world,  perhaps,  ex- 
cept John  O'Hara  Cosgrave,  under 
whose  editorship  in  the  heyday  of 
"Everybody's"  Miss  Roderick  served. 
She  has  now  resigned  her  post  with 
that  magazine  and  is  to  edit  "The 
Woman  Citizen".  It  was  an  enter- 
taining dinner.  George  Barr  Baker 
was  toastmaster.  Dorothy  Ganfield 
Fisher  came  down  from  her  Vermont 
hills  to  make  a  speech.  She  told  the 
story  of  how  Miss  Roderick  started  her 
on  her  career  as  a  writer.  Mrs.  Fisher 
had  sent  some  stories  to  "Every- 
body's". On  the  strength  of  these, 
Mr.  Ridgeway  offered  her  a  position 
as  manuscript  reader  at  twelve  dollars 
a  week,  with  the  suggestion  that  by 
reading  others'  work  she  would  herself 
learn  to  write.  Mrs.  Fisher  was  de- 
bating the  problem.  She  asked  for 
time  to  decide.  Miss  Roderick,  who 
had  been  called  into  the  room,  followed 
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her  to  the  street  and  told  her  that  if 
she  wanted  to  write — and  she  could 
if  she  wished — manuscript  reading 
wasn't  the  thing  for  her.  Mrs.  Fiaher 
took  the  young  manuscript  reader's 
advice,  and  so  the  author  of  "The 
Brimming  Cup"  was  saved  from  the 
editorial  chair.  Julian  Street  was 
highly  amusing  and  Arthur  Train 
highly  sincere.  All  insisted  that  Miss 
Roderick  was  the  most  gracious  of  edi- 
tors, and  that  the  best  days  of  Ameri- 
can magazines  were  those  when  Mr. 
Cosgrave  was  making  "Everybody's" 
and  when,  as  Julian  Street  put  it,  one 
went  to  the  office  of  a  magazine  ac- 
tually for  pleasure! 


Colonel  Charles  Young,  U.  S.  A., 
sends  us  the  following,  clipped  from 
"West  Africa" : 

The  Peer  Kept  HU  Head 

Daring  the  last  w««k  or  two  tbere  has  been 
mucb  contTovertr  about  •  correai>ondeiice  be- 
tween Lord  L/everbulme  and  Mr.  Augoataa 
Jobn,  tbe  artlit.  Mr.  John  painted  a  portrait 
ot  Lord  LevetbDlme.  It  proved  too  big  for  tb« 
■psM  act  aalde  for  It,  and  Lord  Leverbnlme  cnt 
off  and  used  tor  that  apace, tbe  head  only.  Ur. 
John  learned  of  tbla — bow,  I  need  not  atop  to 
explain — and  proteated,  In  the  Intereata  of  arl. 
to  which  liori  Leverbulme  repllea.  In  effect, 
that  a  man  may  do  aa  be  will  with  bla  own ; 
wblch  need  to  be  good  doctrine  Id  Bngland  In 
the  day*  before  Lanabarr  waa  king  of  tbe  eaa- 
tie.  Tbe  onlj  csae  I  recall  that  beara  upon  tbe 
point  at  liaue  la  that  of  Dr.  JohnaoD,  who, 
when  be  came  to  London  and  got  £S  for  a 
poem,  wblch  the  pnbllaber  cut  down,  made  tbe 
manly  reply  that  tbe  pubtlaher  waa  wltbln  bis 
Tights  In  doing  Bo — a  reply,  I  have  always 
thoagbt,  wblcb  contalna  a  lesson  (or  all  of  at 
little  Bcrlbblera  of  an  honr.  I  am  Fleet  Street 
man  enoagb  to  believe  tbat  Dr.  Jobnaon  wlU 
IIte  wben  Mr  Auguatna  Jobn  baa  long  been  for- 
gotten. Meanwhile,  a  friend  of  aU  of  aa  Weet 
Afrlcana,  who  baa  a  pretty  wit  and  whoae  name 
I  moat,  to  my  regret,  keep  to  myself,  aenda  me 
tbe  following,  with  tbe  remark  tbat  "even  a 
poor  Imitation  of  wit  deaervea  encouragement 
In  these  aad  daja."  I  don't  agree  about  tbe 
imitation,  bat  do  agree  aboat  tbe  aadneaa  of  tbe 
daya.  and  wltb  a  view  of  lessening  a  bit,  I  give 
bis  versa  :— 
A  peer  and  a 'painter,  once  very  good  trlenda. 

Have  tired  of  dlacnaslon  by  letter 
Aboat  nothing  except  tbe  middle  and  ends 


Of  a  picture  tbat  might  have  been  better. 
At  aU  events,  tbat  aeema  tbe  view  of  tbe  peer. 

But  the  painter  sees  nothing  but  red, 
And  he's  not  a  bit  happy — that's  only  too  dear, 

EV>r  the  peer  baa  at  leaat  kept  bla  bead. 


William  Beebe,  not 
long  since  returned 
from  the  wilds  of 
New  Guinea,  was 
surrounded  by  pic- 
tures of  frogs,  birds, 
and  what  not  in  his 
New  York  Ci^ 
apartment.  Any  ex- 
plorer-author has  al- 
ways filled  us  with  envy  and  awe, 
especially  William  Beebe;  for  we  have 
cherished  his  "Jungle  Peace"  as  one 
of  the  best  of  travel  hooka.  He  is 
a  slight  man,  dark,  wiry,  nervous, 
filled  with  sparkle  and  vitality.  The 
months  that  he  spends  in  the  jungle 
each  year  do  not  tend  to  change  bis 
liking  for  things  American,  however; 
far  he  seemed  to  be  looking  forward 
with  quite  as  much  avidity  to  tennis 
matches  with  F.  P.  A.  as  to  the  ap- 
pearance in  the  fall  of  his  new  book, 
"Jungle  Lore".  Beebe  assured  us  that 
the  station  on  the  edge  of  the  jungle, 
where  he  spends  a  good  half  or  more 
of  hia  time,  is  quite  aa  entertaining 
and  as  easy  to  live  in  as  an  apartment 
house,  if  not  more  so.  It  gives  a 
chance  to  work  with  native  specimens 
under  normal  living  conditions,  and 
has  been  a  huge  advance  over  old 
methods  of  investigation.  After  re< 
searches  have  been  made  and  speci- 
mens collected,  it  is  possible  to  come 
home,  sit  down,  study,  sketch,  and  be 
comfortable.  Mr.  Beebe  is  first  and 
foremost  the  scientist;  but  in  this 
field  we  could  not  follow  far.  Writing, 
for  him,  is  entirely  incidental;  and  tf 
you  admire  his  books  too  much,  he  will 
begin  to  fidget  and  to  worry  for  fear 
you  may  gain  the  impression  that  he 
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takes  letters  seriously.  Science  and 
writing  are  different,  it  seems,  and 
most  scientists,  in  our  experience,  have 
been  quite  unable  to  write  readably. 
For  this  reason  we  may  doubly  thank 
our  stars  for  Mr.  Beebe,  who  has  the 
great  ability  to  tell  us  accurately  and 
yet  charmingly  in  terms  that  reach 
the  layman,  of  nature  and  scientific 
researches. 


Of  the  poems  in  the  April  maga- 
zines, those  that  seemed  interesting 
were  few  and  far  between:  "Here- 
after" by  John  Drinkwater  in  "The 
Yale  Review",  "Foreboding"  by  Hazel 
HaU  in  "The  Yale  Review",  "Silver 
Filagree"  by  Elinor  Wylie  in  "Poetry", 
"Unintentional  Paint"  by  Carl  Sand- 
burg in  "The  New  Republic",  "Shad- 
owy— Under  My  Window"  by  Ellen 
Janson  in  "The  Measure". 


A  lanky  Galifomian,  just  one  gen- 
eration removed  from  Scotland,  and 
wearing  the  initials  R.  L.  D.,  has  re- 
cently entered  the  fold  of  novelists, 
Harold  Waldo  tells  us.  Bob  Duff  us,  as 
San  Francisco  "fourth  estate"  knows 
him,  is  a  cool  thinker  type.  He  has 
thought  his  way  coolly  across  the  con- 
tinent twice.  Once  when  as  a  boy  of 
eighteen  he  left  his  Vermont  pastures 
and  carried  some  of  their  mettle  to 
Leland  Stanford  University  and  San 
Francisco;  and  again  in  1919,  when 
he  carpetbagged  back  to  the  eastern 
seaboard  and  unlimbered  in  the  New 
York  "Globe"  offices  to  write  editorials 
and  such.  Some  of  the  latter  got  into 
a  novel  called  "Escape",  which  will  be 
published  at  a  future  date.  His  Cali- 
fornia friends  knew  that  that  old 
carpetbag  with  R.  L.  D.  initialed  on 
the  side  was  stuffed  with  rare  matter. 
Duffus  seasoned  his  timbers  on  the 
same  paper  as  Sinclair  Lewis  did — ^the 
San  Francisco  "Bulletin". 


The  American  Defense  Society,  New 
York  City,  has  organized  a  campai^rn 
for  putting  a  portrait  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  on  the  walls  of  every  school- 
house  in  the  country.  Already  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  has  one  in  prac- 
tically every  school,  also  Minnesota 
and  Kentucky.  Ohio  has  ordered  14,- 
000,  Wyoming,  2,000,  and  so  on.  With 
the  conditions  for  securing  the  por- 
trait such  as  they  are,  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  go  everywhere. 
The  school,  or  patriotic  citizens,  must 
raise  money  for  the  proper  framing  of 
the  portrait  and  see  to  it  that  an  ap- 
propriate ceremony  is  carried  out 
when  the  picture  is  hung.  Why  don't 
they  begin  on  the  libraries,  after  the 
schools  have  been  canvassed?  Roose- 
velt certainly  belongs  in  the  reading 
room,  too !  May  we  quote  two  stanzas 
of  Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson's  poem 
"TheA.  E.  F.  toT.  R."? 

You,  our  leader,  but  more,  our  greatest  com- 
panion— 
Near  enough  for  the  spur  of  your  voice  and 
your  hand  grip, 
Ever  ready  to  share,  but  sharing,  still  leading 
Upward  and  onward. 

Listen!     This   Is  our  pledge,   to  fare  and   to 
follow, 
Follow  the  trail  you  blazed,  without  shadow 
of  turning, — 
We,   who   have   learned   of   you,   shall   not   be 
found  wanting 

Here  or  hereafter  I 


Louisville  recently  held  an  author's 
reading  for  the  benefit  of  the  Wellesley 
College  endowment  fund.  Apparently 
it  was  an  extremely  family  affair. 
George  Madden  Martin  read  "The 
Sleeping  Sickness"  from  "Children  in 
the  Mist";  Alice  Hegan  Rice,  "The 
Nut"  from  "Turnabout  Tales" ;  while 
Abbie  Meguire  Roach,  Abbie  Carter 
Goodloe  and  Eleanor  Mercein  Kelly 
were  the  other  readers.  Mrs.  Kelly,  so 
they  say,  was  once  a  resident  of  Mil- 
waukee.    Her  first  novel,  attempting 
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to  paint  high  life  in  Kentucky, 
astounded  the  hightoned  southerners; 
for  did  not  the  heroine  slide  down  the 
banisters  and  the  negro  servant  wait 
table  with  bare  feet?  This  caused 
some  comment  as  to  the  distance  be- 
tween Milwaukee  and  Louisville;  but 
we  understand  from  competent  au- 
thorities that  the  lady  by  her  charm, 
grace,  and  brilliance  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing one  of  the  most  popular  literary 
ladies  of  the  south. 


turing  that  face  in  a  story — and,  there 
you  are  I 


When  Ethel  Kelley  wrote  her  novel 
"Beauty — and  Mary  Blair",  she  didn't 
Iinow  that  she  had  written  a  frivolous 
book.  Even  now  she  insists  that  it  is 
a  very  serious  study  of  the  young  lady 
of  today.  At  any  rate,  people  are 
reading  it.  There's  a  curious  thing 
about  the  name  "Mary  Blair".  When 
Miss  Kelley  chose  it,  she  took  a  New 
York  telephone  directory  and  looked 
for  a  nice  one-syllable  name  that 
sounded  well — then  she  attached  it  to 
her  heroine.  It  was  not  until  the 
novel  was  published  that  she  discov- 
ered Mary  Blair,  the  actress,  starring 
then  in  Eugene  CNeill's  "DifTrent". 
So  she  promptly  invited  her  heroine  to 
tea,  and  from  all  accounts  they  had  a 
very  pleasant  time.  Miss  Kelley  is 
living  in  New  York  City  now;  but  she 
spends  her  summers  in  Cape  Cod,  and 
it  is  of  that  region  that  she  is  now 
writing.  Her  next  novel,  apparently, 
will  be  quite  different  from  this  rather 
searching  study  of  "These  Wild  Young 
People".  She  told  us  many  things 
that  were  most  valuable  to  us  about 
the  younger  generation — ^that  is,  the 
feminine  side  of  it.  She  was  walking 
one  day,  it  seems,  on  Riverside  Drive, 
and  she  saw  a  young  girl,  elaborately  ■ 
dressed,  coming  out  of  an  apartment 
house.  There  was  a  sadness  and  an 
aged  expression  in  the  face  that  at- 
tracted Mias  Kelley.     She  began  pic- 


If  you  have  never  heard  Vacbel 
Lindsay  read  in  a  drawing  room,  you 
have  a  monstrous  treat  in  store  for 
you.  He  is  dramatic  on  a  lecture  plat- 
form; but  at  a  tea  party  he  is  almost 
Simian.  With  his  hair  flopping  over 
his  face,  he  strides  up  and  down,  wav< 
ing  a  majestic  finger,  and  shouting 
strenuously.  We  found  his  stocky  fist 
shaking  in  our  face,  aa  that  bellowing, 
roaring  voice  said,  "Down,  Down  to 
the  Devill"  We  squirmed,  remember- 
ing past  sins.  Not  long  ago  when  he 
was  in  New  York  we  heard  Mr.  Lind- 
say read  his  then  unpublished  poem, 
"Johnny  Appleseed".  We  think  it  a 
fine  piece  of  writing,  with  much 
beauty  and  dramatic  fire.  It  recounts 
the  old  man's  progress  across  the  Ap- 
palachians and  his  spreading  of  the 
seeds  of  civilization. 
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Sherwood  Anderaon  and  Paul  Rosen- 
feid  have  sailed  for  Europe.  At  least, 
we  think  that  they  have  sailed;  for 
the  doubt  in  our  minds  is  whether  Mr. 
Anderson  finally  turned  up  at  the  ship. 


Hie  friends  had  found  him  most  elu- 
sive during  his  brief  stay  in  New 
York  before  he  left.  However,  we 
managed  to  catch  him  in  the  Gossip 
Shop  one  afternoon.  We  had  expected 
to  see  someone  a  little  wild.  But  in- 
stead of  that,  the  author  of  "Marching 
Men"  and  "Poor  White"  seems  a  very 
gentle  middle-aged  fellow,  with  rather 
piercing  dark  eyes.  He  told  us  of  his 
new  volume  of  short  stories,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  fall,  and  of  his  efforts  at 
art.    Distinctly  a  pleasant  person. 


Here  is  a  new  set  of  literary  ques- 
tions. Answers  must  be  submitted  by 
July  fifteenth.  You  must  state  whether 
or  not  you  looked  up  the  reply.  Best 
three  replies  will  receive  a  book  prize 
(any  book  in  the  Brief  Reviews). 


1.  Wluit  weU'knowii  eontemponrr  light  rent 
poet,  la  a  ItHc  addreued  to  hla  fair  one,  com- 
paru  her  ere*  to  twin  Koa-bameri  T 

Z.  Tbe  bero  of  wbat  earlj  Engltib  noret 
mlsht  be  caUed  "determlnedlr  cbaite") 

8.  Wbat  "imdealrable  citiien"  adrleed  bla 
felloir  AmerleanB  to  discard  tbe  preaent  coaatl. 
tatlon  when  they  MW  fit  I  In  what  claMlC 
document  li  the  advice  contained  T 

4.  Name  an  BnKlleh  novel  and  an  EnxUah 
plajr  written  for  tbe  pnrpoee  ot  ImptuvlDK 
priion  coDdltloni. 

e.  Wbat  American  writer,  in  a  etoir  aboat 
the  crulie  of  a  boat,  perpetrated  tbe  abaurdltr 
of  having  a  tunnel  on  ahore  connect  codtc. 
ntentl7  with  the  bold  of  a  sblpl 

fl.  In  what  American  novel  le  to  be  found  tbe 
beat  portrait  ever  painted  of  tbe  peetUeroaa 
"little  brother",  eipeclall;  in  hii  eternal  wai^ 
fare  agalnit  the  grownup  eleterT 

Following  are  the  answers  to  Miss 
Ford's  questions  in  the  June  number: 

1.  Ona  of  the  beat  chapter*  In  "Vanity  Fair" 
deactlbee  the  magnlHcent  entertainment  given 
bT  the  Uarqnla  of  Sleyne  at  Qaunt  Houie 
where  Beckr  Sharp  reached  the  height  of  her 
Bocl&l  mceeM  b;  her  acting  In  the  charade 
"Nightingale".  Her  triumph  wu  complete. 
Lord  Sterne  followed  ber  around  tor  tbe  re- 
mainder ot  the  evening;  efae  danced  with  the 
diplomats,  (be  had  sapper  at  the  table  with 
royalty.  Tweaty-Ionc  houre  later  ber  hnaband 
faod  broken  In  upon  her  tSte-ll-tSte  eopper  with 
tbe  Marqoie— and  Becky  wae  a  niinni  woman. 

2.  Charles  A.  Dana,  the  most  brUllant  of 
modern  editors,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Brook  Farm  Commanlty;  so  had  Margaret 
FaUer.  the  first  woman  to  blase  the  trail  of 
femlnlno  loamalllm;  while  a  third  was  Father 
Isaac  T.  Uecker,  who  stepped  from  New  Sng. 
land  tnoscendentallsni  to  the  Roman  Church 
and  founded  tbe  great  order  of  tbe  Faallst  Fa- 
ther*, whose  membera  are  Bll  recruits  from 
Protestant  lam.  Three  more  diverse  careers 
could  hardly  be  found. 

5.  Archbishop  Benson,  whose  sons  Arthur  C. 
Benson,  B.  F.  Benson,  and  Che  late  Father 
Hugh  Benson  have  aU  attained  a  certain  dla- 
tl  action  as  writers. 

*.  Uacaulay's  New  Zealander  Is  found  In  his 
review  of  Ronke'a  "History  of  the  Popes". 

5.  This  quotation  is  from  Sir  Henry  New- 
bolt's  poem  "Vital  Lampada",  which  describes  a 
cricket  match  at  Clifton  College  where  the  au- 
thor was  at  school. 

6.  The  cartoon  "Dropping  the  Pllof  ap- 
peared In  "Punch"  on  March  29.  ISBO.  and  la 
one  of  John  TennJel's  best  pieces  of  Work.  It 
was  occasioned  by  tbe  young  Kaiser's  dismissal 
of  Bismarck  and  represents  him  leaning  care- 
leeely  over  the  railing  ot  the  ship  ot  State 
while  tbe  great  Chancellor  Is  going  down  tbe 
side. 

"Out 
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Fables  in  Slang'*  and  as  true  to  life,  though 
not  couched  in  such  colloquial  terms. 

8.  In  Miss  Austen's  novel  "Persuasion"  the 
heroine,  Anne  Blliott,  is  talking  to  her  cousin, 
a  man  of  the  world,  and  between  them  this 
definition  of  good  society  is  evolved,  one  that 
has  yet  to  be  improved  upon. 


When  Burton  Rascoe,  that  delight- 
ful and  authoritative  critic  of  the  mid- 
dle west,  decided  to  turn  from  his  na- 
tive heaths  and  come  to  the  greater 
city  to  help  edit  "McCall's  Magazine", 
Gene  Markey  tells  us  that  there  were 
many  sad  parties  in  Chicago.  (But 
not  so  many,  we  guess,  as  when  the 
unrivaled  assistant  editor  of  "Poetry", 
who  wears  orange  gowns  and  hats  so 
charmingly,  left  New  York  to  return 
to  Chicago.  Alas,  say  we!)  Markey 
says,  "At  one  of  them  (the  parties,  he 
means)  Ben  Hecht,  whose  novel  'Eric 
Dorn'  heads  the  Putnam  fall  list,  per- 
formed a  violin  solo,  with  original  un- 
expurgated  verses  of  that  classic  mel- 
ody, 'Since  Rebecca  Game  Back  from 
Mecca'.  At  another  party  Henry 
Kitchell  Webster  rendered  a  saxo- 
phone solo.  At  other  parties  music 
was  likewise  a  feature,  two  numbers 
being  especially  popular — 'Any  Old 
Port  in  a  Storm'  and  'Sherrily  We  Roll 
Along*."..  .Well,  Mr.  Rascoe  is  fast 
becoming  acclimated.  We  hear  that 
New  York  is  seriously  interfering 
with  the  progress  of  his  novel,  how- 
ever. At  least  he  told  us  so  when,  to- 
gether with  Guy  Holt,  that  youngest 
of  all  publishers,  we  bade  farewell  to 
Sinclair  Lewis,  then  about  to  sail  for 
England  to  spend  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  months  or  years.  "I  have  no 
plans,"  said  Mr.  Lewis.  "Plans  inter- 
fere with  work.  I'm  going  to  stay  in 
Europe  as  long  as  I'm  amused — no 
longer."  We  said  goodby  on  one  cor- 
ner; then  we  said  goodby  on  another. 
In  all,  though  we  didn't  personally 
count  the  farewells,  there  were  a  great 
many.    Then  we  met  again,  went  to 


Greenwich  Village,  and  said  goodby 
some  more.  Good  luck,  Mr.  Lewis,  say 
we  all ! . . .  Carl  Sandburg  returned 
from  a  five  week,  six  thousand  mile 
trip  taking  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Santa  Fe,  University  of  Utah, 
University  of  Texas,  University  of 
Arkansas,  etc.,  etc.,  and  all  the  way  to 
Nashville.  Then  he  set  out  on  another 
one  to  the  east,  and  slipped  quietly 
into  New  York  City  one  day.  We  had 
never  seen  him,  and  we  failed  to  pick 
him  out  from  his  pictures  because  he 
was  thoroughly  disguised  by  a  black 
cap  pulled  down  over  the  eyes.  Alas! 
He  gave  us  one  look,  and  recognized  us 
by  our  hair!  We  then  had  breakfast, 
and  listened  to  that  deep  soft  mag- 
netic voice  as  it  told  us  of  Charlie 
Chaplin,  met  and  admired  on  the  coast; 
of  Charles  J.  Finger,  who  was  William 
Marion  Reedy's  best  friend,  and  who 
lives  on  a  ranch  and  edits  "All's  Well" ; 
of  poetry  in  its  truest  sense,  of  democ- 
racy, and  of  life.  Sandburg  is  a  deep 
and  quiet  thinker,  a  man  of  profound 
understanding  and  great  humanity. 
There  is  something  about  him  curious- 
ly like  Robert  Frost — ^yet  how  unlike ! 
Both  are  quiet,  white-haired,  a  trifie 
burly,  both  slow-speaking,  both  gen- 
tle; but  Frost  is  as  definitely  a  prod- 
uct of  high  hills  and  thunder  clouds 
as  Sandburg  is  a  product  of  prairies 
and  steel  mills.  The  one  is  as  fresh  as 
a  mountain  brook  and  as  deep  as  a  still 
pool  black  and  quiet  in  an  Adirondack 
forest;  the  other,  like  the  steady  fiow 
of  the  Mississippi  itself.  Both  speak 
of  America,  definitively,  profoundly. 
We  are  grateful  to  Carl  Sandburg  for 
giving  us  so  much  of  his  time. . . . 
Louis  Untermeyer  has  been  visiting 
Chicago,  and  was  a  feature  of  the  Mid- 
land Authors'  poetry  dinner.  Also, 
the  greatest  city  of  the  middle  west 
finds  itself  much  excited  over  Eunice 
Tietjens's    novel    "Jake"    which    has 
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such  a  lovely  scarlet  cover,  and  which 
we  haven't  yet  read  but  will  soon. 
John  V.  A.  Weaver,  another  graduate 
from  this  town,  has  been  cutting  new 
capers.    He  has  a  smart  book  column 
in  the  Brooklyn  "Eagle".    It  runs  on 
Saturdays  and  he  has  refrained  from 
calling  it  "From  Chicago  to  Brook- 
lyn".   John  is  one  of  the  gayest  youths 
in  the  world,  or  was.    He  may  be  seen 
almost  any  noon  at  the  Hotel  Algon- 
quin,   with    his   pet   dog.      His    "In 
American"  still  continues  to  sell,  and 
poor  John  has  been  seeking  expert  ad- 
vice as  to  whether  he  had  better  suc- 
cumb to  the  temptation  to  write  an- 
other such  volume  of  poetry,  or  take 
to  regular  English  again.    Personally, 
we  hope  that  he  does  both. . . .  Harry 
Hansen,  always  pleasant,  always  with 
much  literary  gossip  tucked  up  his 
capacious  sleeve,  dropped  into  town 
for  a  few  moments  on  his  way  to  the 
Booksellers'  convention.     We  wonder 
if  his  career  as  literary  editor  for  the 
Chicago  "Daily  News"  will  progress 
as  did  Henry  Sell's.     Henry  Sell  is 
now  editor  of  "Harper's  Bazar".    We 
had   lunch   with  him   not  long  ago. 
Once  his   only   interest   in   life  was 
books.     Now  he  knows  more  about 
clothes  than  most.    We  lunched  at  a 
certain  caf6  where  Carpentier  sat  next 
us,  resplendent  in  blue  shirt,  blue  col- 
lar, blue  tie,  etc.,  etc.    We  have  been 
criticized  for  not  noticing  what  the 
prizefighter     was    eating — probably 
bluepoints.     At  any  rate,  you  know 
what  sort  of  place  it  was — ^where  only 
the  socially  elect  and  prizefighters  can 
afford  to  dine.    Mr.  Sell  is  going  to 
take  us  to  the  races  some  time.    He 
radiates,  successfully  and  completely, 
the  atmosphere  of  his  distinguished 
magazine.    Seriously,  it  seems  to  us  to 
be  a  great  feat,  to  shift  from  a  devour- 
ing interest  in  literature  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literary  elect,  to 


an  impassioned  appreciation  of  shades 
of  evening  dresses  and  a  place  in  a 
coterie  of  fashionable  dressmakers  and 
other  denizens  of  the  Ritz  whose  back- 
ground is  as  unimpeachable  as  the 
sunny  side  of  Beacon  Street.  And 
still  they  come  from  Chicago.  The 
famous  Mrs.  Hahner  of  Marshall 
Field's  book  store  glowed  dazzlingly 

on  us  not  long  ago Gene  Markey 

himself  has  migrated,  but  perhaps  not 
permanently,  to  New  York  City,  so  we 
don't  know  where  we'll  ever  hear 
about  Chicago  any  more.  Markey  may 
be  seen  in  literary  haunts,  with  or 
without  Charles  Hanson  Towne,  as  the 
case  may  be.  He  writes  well.  He 
should  stay  in  New  York.  At  any 
rate,  we  are  thinking  of  going  to  Chi- 
cago again.  We  once  lived  there  when 
we  were  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and 
have  pleasant  recollections  of  the 
parks  as  excellent  playgrounds.  We 
need  to  play  once  more.  Then,  too,  we 
haven't  yet  met  Ben  Hecht. 


To  our  mind,  young — or  supposedly 
young — Joseph  L.  Ranft,  Jr.'s,  review 
of  D.  H.  Lawrence's  "Women  in  Love" 
characterizes,  satirizes,  and  effectually 
disposes  of  that  astounding  book. 
This  prodigy  of  Baltimore  is  wise,  in- 
deed, for  a  high  school  sophomore.  He 
is  wise  with  the  wisdom  of  a  Mencken 
bud! 

"Let  UB  drop  this  old  testhetic  rule  of  thumb 
and  confess  that  during  the  last  century  a  new 
race  of  artists  sprang  up  from  some  strange 
element  and,  like  flying  fish,  revealed  to  a  won- 
dering world  their  composite  structures." 

This  epoch  which  James  Huneker  notes  is 
more  potently  schismatic,  more  pregnant  of  a 
sweeping,  radical  mutation  than  the  Renais- 
sance or  any  other  epoch  in  the  history  of  art. 
Music  becomes  a  tonal  cacophony,  dominated 
by  strange  discordant  overtones.  Strange  har- 
monies emerge  and  are  drowned  in  a  surge  of 
bizarre  dynamics.  Two  Immane  giants  rise  out 
of  Europe,  poets  who,  by  the  magic  of  their 
chords,  cause  a  transient  aura  to  arise  from  an 
orchestra  so  eflScaclous  as  to  transport  whole 
auditoriums  to  the  Hyperboreas  of  their  chi- 
meras.    A  febrile,  pristine  ecstasy  creeps  into 
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*ene  ind  proM  and  palntliiK-  Honct,  DeboHf, 
BpMeln.  Strausa,  Whitman  become  armboli  ol 
contempt  for  the  faetltlaas,  votaries  ot  the 
■ennioiia,  Tampant  goddeai  or  Modern  Art. 

In  David  Herbert  Lawrence  this  jgoddeaa  Is 
■rnthealted  ;  the  banoonles  of  Debuity  are  In- 
lerwoven  Into  hll  proie ;  the  radlcaliam  of 
Oaaguln  and  Wbltman  la  vented  In  ht*  Terse. 
"Tbe  White  Peacock".  "Amorea",  "Sons  and 
Lovera",  aurell'  these  bear  teatlmon;  that  Law- 
rence Is  one  of  the  (ew  on  whom  James  Hane- 
ker  aara  the  primal  girt  of  ecstss;  Is  bestowed. 
BCBlasy,  that  la  tbe  most  cogent  element  Id 
Modem  Art.  What  belter  example  of  an  aber- 
ant,  tempered  ecstasy  coald  be  fonnd  than  In 
MacDoweirs  "To  a  Wild  Rose"  or  "To  a  Water. 
Lily".     There  are  many  free-verse  poets  today 
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bnt  they  are  but  the  spasmodic,  ecbolog  af- 
tlatusaes  of  the  Simoon  of  psychoanalysis  and 
ate  gradually  degenetatlng  into  the  cretin  ot 
the  conventional.  "In  art  there  are  only  revo- 
Inllonlats  and  plagiarists." 

Lawrence's  style  Is  the  quality  which  accords 
him  connotation.  In  the  prevailing  era  of  the 
"metlculona  Paul  Prys  of  piycholofty"  novela 
loo  olten  read  like  the  reports  of  coronet's  In- 
quests.  Ijiwrence  la  not  the  cool,  phllnsopbl- 
eally  cynical  observer.  I.  e..  a  Cabell  or  a  Hardy. 
His  psychology  Is  not  done  In  the  roauucr  of 
the  professional  psychiatrist,  1.  e.,  a  Mangham. 
He  Is  to  be  Identified  with  his  character*.  He 
participates  In  their  adrentures.  Tbelr  emo- 
tions are  bis  emotions.  His  beautifully  ImaKl- 
natlve  proae  at  times  Is  whipped  Into  a  sea  o( 
nympholeptlc  froth  of  which  the  following, 
taken  from  bis  new  Intensely  drama  lie  noveU 
"Women  In  Love",  is  an  example : 

"The  atmosphere  was  grey  and  translucent, 
the  birds  sang  sharply  on  Che  young  twlga,  the 
earth  would  be  quickening  and  faaatcnlng  with 
growth.  The  two  girls  walked  swiftly,  gladly, 
because  of  tbe  soft,  subtle  rnah  of  mornlug  that 
Blled  the  tret  base.  By  tbe  road  the  black- 
thorn was  lu  blossom,  white  snd  wet,  Its  tiny 
amber  grains  burning  faintly  In  the  white 
smoke  of  blossom.  Purple  twigs  were  darkly 
InmlnouB  In  the  grey  air,  high  hedge*  glowed 
like  living  shadows  hovering  nearer,  coming 
Into  creation.  The  morning  was  full  ot  a  new 
creation." 

Surely  this  Is  an  example  of  what  W.  L. 
Oeorge  calls  "the  Tlvtdnets  of  Ur.  Lawrence's 
nature- vision".  The  daring  Infusion  of  extrin- 
sic adjectives,  beautiful  pbraaea  like  "its  tiny 
amber  grains  burning  telntly  In  the  white 
smoke  of  blossom",  blend  In  a  subtile,  Infer- 
endal  elBcacy.  With  tbe  abandon  of  tbe  hyper- 
cathete,  Lawrence  leaves  much  to  tbe  reeeptlve- 
ness  of  hla  reader. 

Tbe  plot  of  tbe  novel  Is  negligible.  It  wan- 
den  on  aimlessly ;  characters  are  Introduced 
and  expatiate  upon  themselves  In  their  eoover- 
satton.  Jndglng  by  their  conversation,  most  of 
them  are  genlases.  All  are  rather  mad,  moving 
In  a  bemnscd  state.  In  an  Intellectual  lethargy. 
Through    Rupert   Blrkln,   who   is   the   salient 


character  of  the  Dovel,  apeaks  Mr.  I^wrence, 
and  tbence  the  sporadic  gems  of  Schopenhauer- 
ian  pblloBopby  which  are  Interpolated. 

"Lite  l>  a  blotch  of  labor,  like  Inaeets  scurry- 
ing In  flith — What  Is  It  but  the  worst  and 
laat  forms  ot  Intellectual  lam.  this  love  of  yours 

for  passion  and  the  animal  Instincts What  a 

gladness  Co  think  that  whatever  hnmanlty  did. 
It  eoutd  not  selce  bold  ot  the  kingdom  of  death, 
to  nullify  that " 

Ws*  there  ever  a  novelist  like  Lawrencef  Is 
there  any  one  like  him  today?  In  the  vast 
Karmas  ot  the  future  tbere  Is  no  means  of  tell- 
ing, but  today  he  stands  alone. 


Five  yeara  ago,  we 
met  Meredith  Nichol- 
son at  an  under^ad- 
uate  club  in  college. 
It  was  the  first  time 
we  had  ever  encoun- 
tered a  "best  seller" 
who  could  talk  real 
literature  or  a  "best 
seller"  of  any  variety, 
we  think.  The  other 
day  we  met  him  again.  He  hasn't 
changed  in  five  years.  He's  the  same 
genial,  sane,  normal  American,  with 
the  Bame  Arm,  broad,  and  liberal  ideas. 
Just  now  he's  planning  to  publish  a 
new  book  of  essEQ^g,  and  later  there 
will  be  a  novel,  a  novel  that  will  deal 
seriously  with  some  of  the  problems 
of  American  life.  We  drifted  aw^ 
from  a  discussion  of  books,  for  Mr. 
Nicholson  is  not  the  type  who  likes  to 
discuss  himself  and  his  work  ad  lib., 
and  found  ourselves  wondering  about 
the  marriage  conditions  for  modem 
young  people.  Well,  we  talked  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  about  that,  and  found 
no  solution.  There  seems  to  be  no 
question  but  that  this  problem,  the 
economic  side  of  it,  is  what  is  at  tbe 
root  of  much  of  the  unrest  in  the 
younger  generation,  an  unrest  which 
is  not  the  eternal  one,  but  somettiisg 
quite  new  and  quite  different  Per- 
haps it  is  that  the  very  independent 
young  man,  and  the  increasingly  inde> 
pendent   younsr   woman,   haven't   yet 
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found  a  meeting  ground  on  which  to 
battle  out  their  independence;  and 
then,  too,  perhaps  the  high  cost  of 
marriage  has  something  to  do  with  it. 
At  any  rate,  there  are  at  least  six 
novels  to  be  written  on  the  subject. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Nicholson  will  write  one 
of  them. 


In  the  East  Sixties  of  New  York 
City,  there  is  what  might  be  called  a 
play-shop.  We  have  never  felt  so 
breathlessly  conscious  of  the  birth  of 
plays  as  we  did  the  other  afternoon 
when  we  dropped  in  on  Miss  Zoe 
Akins,  whose  "Declassee"  and  "Foot- 
Loose"  were  running  together  last 
year.  On  the  table  was  a  contract  for 
a  new  play  to  star  Emily  Stevens ;  on 
the  table  was  the  freshly  copied  sec- 
ond act  of  a  drama,  fresh  from  the 
head  of  the  playwright.  She  reached 
for  it  and  read  it  to  us.  It  was  ex- 
tremely entertaining.  We  almost 
laughed  ourselves  into  the  fire;  but 
the  arrival  of  tea  averted  a  tragedy. 
Then,  there  was  a  play  for  Doris 
Keane — our  head  was  quite  fuddled  by 
so  many  things  at  once.  Miss  Akins 
says  that  there  are  times  when  she 
doesn't  write  a  thing.  Then  there  are 
times  when  she  writes  several  plays  at 
the  same  time.  Edward  Sheldon  has 
been  collaborating  with  her  on  one  of 
the  last  batch.  It  seems  to  us  that  of 
the  many  charming  qualities  which 
Miss  Akins  possesses,  the  most  charm- 
ing is  her  eagerness  to  help  and  to 
hear  of  new  authors,  artists,  writers, 
actors,  or  what  not.  We  will  always 
be  supremely  grateful  to  her  for  a 
good  turn  she  did  us  when  we  first 
came  to  New  York  and  started  in  as  a 
reporter.  We  believe  that  her  new 
play  "Greatness"  is  as  original  and 
sprightly  as  anything  we  have  heard 
in  a  long  time ;  but  we  are  sorry  that 
she  doesn't  write  more  poetry. 


Frederic  Arnold  Kummer,  the  novel- 
ist, is  a  tall  sober-faced  individual  who 
finds  it  difficult  to  keep  away  from 
writing  musical  comec^  lyrics  and 
stick  to  the  more  staid  profession  of 
writing  books.  Just  now,  however,  he 
is  working  on  a  scheme  for  children's 
motion  pictures.  His  ideas  on  this 
question  seem  to  be  constructive.  Most 
movies  designed  for  children,  he  says, 
are  produced  in  exactly  the  same  spirit 
as  those  for  their  elders.  They  are 
realistic  stories  of  adventure,  often  of 
the  blood  and  thunder  variety.  Mr. 
Kummer  would  put  the  fairy-story 
touch  into  them.  He  wants  to  translate 
something  of  the  air  of  grotesque 
fantasy  to  the  costumes,  which  are,  we 
understand,  to  be  designed  by  the  man 
who  worked  out  many  of  the  children's 
scenes  at  the  New  York  Hippodrome. 
It  is  his  belief  that  these  films,  limited 
to  two  reels,  will  be  accepted  by  the 
elders  along  with  heavier  drama,  and 
that  the  children  will  find  them  more 
entertaining  than  the  former  attempts 
to  please  presented  at  greater  length. 
May  Massee,  of  the  Chicago  "Book- 
List",  recently  gave  us  an  interesting 
idea.  Whether  or  not  she  is  going  to 
carry  it  out  in  connection  with  her 
own  Children's  Bookshop  we  don't 
know ;  but  we  hope  it  will  find  interest- 
ed followers  in  other  cities.  It  seems 
to  us  that  a  combination  bookshop, 
theatre,  and  recreation  centre  for  chil- 
dren in  the  same  building  would  do 
much  to  stimulate  good  reading  and 
thinking.  The  films  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  juvenile;  they  might  include 
dramatizations  of  standard  books. 
Moreover,  the  person  who  arranged 
the  programs  for  motion  pictures 
would  have  an  eye  to  the  bookshop, 
and  the  books  would  be  arranged  in 
special  exhibits  to  run  along  the  lines 
of  the  day's  program.  Parents  would 
be  inspired  to  buy,  children  to  read. 
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Good  News  for  Book -Lovers 

A.  EDWARD  NEWTON  WKTTES  ANOTHER  BOOK 

A  MAGNIFICENT  FARCE 

And  Other  Diversions  off  a  Boolc-Coiiector 

Readers  of  the  amenities  of  book  collecting  need  no  introduction  to 
Mr.  Newton.  Upon  the  appearance  of  his  first  book,  the  Boston  Transcript 
said :  "His  contribution  to  the  literature  of  book  collecting  is  the  most  notable 
of  our  time,"  and  in  an  amusing  review,  Christopher  Morley  wrote : 

A.  Edward  Newton  has  done  more  than  enrich  his  own  life  with  the 
joy  of  a  hobby.  Like  all  good  hobby  riders,  he  has  hitched  many  and  many 
a  wandering  vehicle  to  his  steed,  and  goes  careering  away  with  Uie  caravan. 
Booklovers  from  many  parts  of  the  world  have  visited  his  fascinating 
treasury  of  ink  at  Daylesford,  Pa.,  where  he  has  lovingly  laid  away  some 
of  the  volumes  and  manuscripts  that  are  richest  in  literary  association  to 
lovers  of  our  tongue.  Learned  professors  congregate  about  this  merchant 
who  knows  more  about  eighteenth  century  letters  than  many  and  many  a 
diplomaed  doctor.  The  booksellers  who  scour  the  earth  for  the  rarities 
of  print  and  paper  keep  his  name  in  their  private  card  indexes  of  heavenlv 
caliphs  of  ink.  And  in  the  meantime  the  genial  cause  of  all  this  hubbub 
travels  in  and  out  of  Broad  Street  Station,  quietly  puffing  a  long  cigar, 
with  his  nose  adoringly  buried  in  Boswell's  Johnson. 

There  is  no  more  of  the  "dry-as-dust"  in  Mr.  Newton's  second  book  than 
in  his  first.  On  the  contrary,  it  abounds  in  the  same  personal  flavor,  the  same 
lively  humor,  the  same  true  appreciation  of  the  best  things  in  letters  old  and 
new. 

Mr.  Newton's  collection  of  old  prints,  autographs,  rare  editions  with 
pages  capable  of  striking  reproduction,  appears  to  be  inexhaustible,  a  mag- 
nificent FARCE  contains  as  many  of  these  illustrations  as  THE  amenities 
OF  BOOK  collecting,  and  their  vkriety  and  unfamiliar ity — from  Johnsoniana 
to  the  strictly  contemporaneous — are  perhaps  even  more  remarkable.  If  one 
cannot  collect  such  things  at  first  hand,  here  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  them. 

Note  to  collectors:  In  addition  to  the  Regular  Edition  (price  $4.00)  there  will 
be  a  Limited  Edition  of  250  autographed  copies  (price  $15.00).  Advance  orders  have 
practically  depleted  the  Limited  Edition,  and  for  those  who  prefer  the  first  impression 
of  the  Regular  Edition,  we  suggest  that  the  first  edition  will  be  spoken  for  long  before 
it  comes  off  the  press,  September  ist.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  your  order  be 
sent  at  once. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press 

8  Arlington  Street  Boston,  (17)  Mass. 
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AMERICAN  WOMEN  AND  THE  INTELLECTUAL 

LIFE 

By  Mary  Austin 


IN  writing  of  the  intellectual  life 
among  American  women,  one  has  in 
mind,  of  course,  something  more  in- 
clusive than  the  life  which  is  led  by 
women  who  are  called  Intellectuals. 
Whatever  that  term  has  come  to  mean 
abroad,  in  the  United  States  it  stands 
for  a  small  group  of  determinedly 
young  and  preponderately  male  per- 
sons, for  the  most  part  engaged  in  re- 
trieving from  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  such  facts  as  tend  to  show 
that  we  would  all  be  much  better  off 
if  society  were  quite  other  than  it  is. 
In  the  current  periodicals  where  our 
American  Intellectuals  are  actively  in 
evidence,  it  is  noticeable  that  there 
are  few  women's  names,  and  none  that 
stand  out  as  convincingly,  femininely 
original.  So  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  two  or  three  women  novelists  the 
quality  of  whose  work  is  abundantly 
attested  both  at  home  and  abroad,  we 
might  easily  fall  into  the  mistake  that 
European  observers  are  continually 
making  about  us,  and  conclude  that 


the  coruscation  of  a  preturnatural 
surface  aptitude  is  all  there  is  of  in- 
tellectuation  among  American  women. 
That  this  is  not  the  case  any  well- 
informed  American  would  be  quick  to 
affirm,  yet  so  completely  is  our  intel- 
lectual life  masked  by  the  social  proc- 
ess, that  the  protestant  would  be  hard 
pushed  to  find  instances  to  back  up  his 
affirmation. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  question 
whether  a  particular  young  woman 
dedicated  herself  to  the  intellectual 
life  or  not,  depended  on  the  likelihood 
of  her  expensive  preparation  for  it 
being,  as  our  mothers  phrased  it, 
"thrown  away  on  some  man".  In 
those  days,  before  the  problem  of  mar- 
riage or  a  career  had  been  superseded 
by  the  perplexities  of  marriage  and  a 
career,  freedom  of  decision  for  a  par- 
ticular young  woman  was  a  polite  Ac- 
tion, and  brainy  girls  were  distin- 
guished from  others  by  hair  brushed 
straight  back  from  the  forehead  and 
by   the   wearing   of   sensible   8hoes> 
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That  conventions  of  women  collegians 
are  no  longer  composed  exclusively  of 
women  whose  shirtwaists  stick  out  as 
much  in  the  back  as  the  front,  must  be 
charged  to  that  development  of  democ- 
racy which  makes  your  means  of  justi- 
fying your  existence  in  society  iden- 
tical with  your  method  of  maintaining 
yourself  in  it.  What  women  have 
learned  through  the  correlation  of 
honors  and  incomes,  is  that  high  place 
is  not  so  much  a  question  of  sex  as  it 
is  of  personality.  So  long  as  intel- 
lectual life  for  women  was  thought  of 
as  divorced  from  the  rich  personal  en- 
dowment which  has  characterized  the 
leaders  of  men's  thinking — ^men  like 
Emerson  and  William  James — it  had 
to  be  lived  outside  the  hope  of  any 
such  distinction  as  fell,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  such  men.  Among  Ameri- 
can women  at  least,  our  much  derided 
conmiercialism  will  always  be  credited 
with  having  taught  the  gifted  woman 
that  her  chance  of  preferment  depends 
very  largely  upon  her  being  indistin- 
guishable in  effect  from  the  rest  of 
womankind. 

One  does  not  mean  to  say  that  sex 
distinction  in  the  intellectual  field  has 
wholly  disappeared  behind  the  crisp 
toilets  and  expensive  grooming  of  suc- 
cessful women.  But  the  extent  to 
which  women  in  America  have  mobil- 
ized their  personal  endowment  as  the 
background  of  achievement,  is  the  first 
item  that  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  any  social  estimate,  and  the  item 
which  leads  to  the  most  frequent  mis- 
take that  is  made  about  us. 

During  the  late  invasion  of  English- 
men of  letters,  one  of  them  took  occa- 
sion to  remark  in  the  course  of  an 
after-dinner  speech  that,  of  course,  if 
he  had  had  a  "literary  audience",  he 
might  have  gone  into  his  subject  with 
an  appropriate  thoroughness.  Later 
when  it  was  made  plain  to  him  that 


most  of  the  guests  were  women  of 
achievement — in  several  cases  of 
achievement  superior  to  his  own — ^he 
offered  as  his  sole  defense  the  tradi- 
tion of  frumpishness  such  as  still  at- 
taches to  the  British  Intellectual.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  the  tradition  is 
libelous,  but  it  is  still  the  small  change 
of  comparison  everywhere  except  in 
the  United  States. 

But  if  intellectual  women  are  no 
longer  expected  to  resemble  a  class 
apart,  there  are  still  those  who  insist 
that  in  the  matter  of  formal  and  insti- 
tutionalized honors,  they  be  treated 
as  such.  It  is  practically  impossible 
for  a  woman  who  elects  teaching  as  a 
profession  to  become  president  of  a 
coeducational  university,  and  almost 
as  unlikely  that  she  become  the  head 
of  a  department.  No  woman  has  at- 
tained  to  the  highest  places  in  our 
great  foundations  for  scientific  re- 
search. No  women's  names  occur  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of 
such  institutions,  though  women  have 
been  notably  successful  in  the  admin- 
istration of  women's  organizations. 
Some  years  ago,  a  search  to  discover 
why  so  few  American  women  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  science,  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  much  of  the  work 
on  which  great  names  for  men  were 
founded  was  done  by  women  assist- 
ants. There  was  a  quite  universal 
conviction  among  these  women  that 
place  and  opportunity  for  record-mak- 
ing personal  investigation  would  not 
be  accorded  a  woman. 

As  a  feminist  not  wholly  given  over 
to  the  conviction  of  the  innate  supe- 
riority of  women,  I  suspect  that  in  in- 
stitutional work,  particularly  when 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  an 
eminent  man,  the  individual  equation 
counts  for  more  than  it  should.  The 
struggle  among  men  for  place  and  op- 
portunity   is    very    bitter.      Women 
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might  too  easily  ascribe  to  sex  prej- 
udice what  is  largely  professional  jeal- 
ousy. I  am  persuaded,  too,  that  intel- 
lectual women  frequently  fail  to  take 
into  account  the  effect  of  the  tradition 
of  sex  subordination  working  from 
within.  Always  in  the  interest  of  a 
distinguished  man,  one  finds  them  giv- 
ing too  much  even  while  protesting 
that  so  much  is  taken. 

In  the  arts  (for  any  art  followed 
sincerely  must  be  reckoned  among  in- 
tellectual pursuits),  or  in  any  field  in 
which  woman  works  from  her  own  ini- 
tiative by  direct  appeal  to  the  general 
public,  she  is  quite  as  sure  as  man  of 
public  recognition;  quite  as  sure, 
when  the  quality  of  her  work  exceeds 
the  public  capacity,  of  an  equal  meas- 
ure of  neglect.  Mrs.  Fiske,  Margaret 
Anglin,  Mary  Shaw,  Ruth  St.  Denis, 
and  Isadora  Duncan  are  illustrations 
in  point.  Jane  Addams,  though  her 
popularity  has  been  dimmed  by  the 
cloudy  emotionalism  of  the  war  period, 
can  never  have  claimed  that  it  was  for 
a  moment  obscured  by  sex  prejudice. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  disposition 
to  withhold  from  Alice  Fletcher  the 
place  to  which  she  is  entitled  in  eth- 
nological research,  and  among  creative 
writers  no  name  glitters  with  so  clear 
a  light  of  intellectual  illumination  as 
Edith  Wharton's. 

II 

Happily  though  we  may  conclude 
that  in  America,  when  a  woman  goes 
into  intellectual  life  as  a  man  goes — 
backing  up  a  special  gift  with  the 
Whole  of  her  personal  endowment — 
she  may  expect  the  same  return  in 
money  and  honor  that  a  man  expects, 
we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  women 
find  their  complete  expression  in  spe- 
cialization. At  once  more  personal 
and  more  social  than  men,  great  num- 


bers of  American  women  are  living 
lives  of  acute  and  highly  energized  in- 
tellectuation  in  fields  of  which  there  is 
as  yet  no  formal  or  institutionalized 
recognition.  Women  themselves  are 
only  just  beginning  to  understand  the 
unprecedented  movement  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  to  admit  that  matters 
which  have  been  immemorially  thought 
of  as  women's  concern — food,  housing, 
hygiene,  eugenics,  marriage,  the  whole 
paraphernalia  of  personal  living — can 
be  the  object  of  scholarly  research  and 
the  point  of  application  for  scientific 
truth. 

Right  here  is  the  point  of  departure 
for  much  in  our  western  culture  that 
is  inexplicable  to  the  European  under- 
standing. It  throws  a  backward  light 
on  the  failure  of  women  in  the  past  to 
register  high  achievement  in  imper- 
sonal fields  like  mathematics  and  phi- 
losophy. Not  incapacity  but  indiffer- 
ence has  ruled  the  woman's  choice,  and 
the  scorn  of  the  male  for  feminine  in- 
tellect is  more  than  balanced  by  the 
superciliousness  of  the  average  wom- 
an's secret  attitude  toward  the  mental 
process  of  mere  man  and  the  objects 
of  his  intellectual  solicitude.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  preoccupations  of  learn- 
ing up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  pure  bosh.  There  is  no 
inferiority,  but  a  measure  of  superior 
feminine  discernment  in  woman's  re- 
fusal to  occupy  herself  with  the  ir- 
relevance of  the  number  of  angels  that 
could  dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle, 
or  the  fallacy  of  the  undistributed 
middle. 

With  the  development  of  modern 
science  which  makes  it  possible  to  take 
an  intellectual  interest  in  the  business 
of  living,  there  has  sprung  up  in  the 
United  States  an  acuteness  and  inten- 
sity of  intellectual  life  that  is  more  or 
less  obscured  from  the  public  con- 
sciousness by  its  determinedly  femi- 
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nine  method.     Always  less  given  to 
ritual  than  men  are,  there  is  in  this 
new  life  among  women  an  almost  con- 
temptuous avoidance  of  the  Pooh-Bah 
traditions  of  learning.     This  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  when  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  intellectual  leaders 
of    women     to    express     themselves 
through  the  usual  channels  of  current 
publication.     Any  number  of  women 
are  writing  and  lecturing  on  topics 
which  may  become  the  "cause"  of  wars 
and  the  subjects  of  diplomacy,  whose 
work  remains  practically  unknown  ex- 
cept among  other  women.    But  when 
stripped  to  its  essentials,  such  work  is 
found  to  differ  from  the  writing  of 
men  who  have  attained  international 
recognition,  chiefly  in  the  matter  of 
literary  form.    There  is  great  indif- 
ference to  style  among  women  think- 
ers,  and  complete   inhibition   of  the 
Pooh-Bah  tradition  as  expressed   in 
the  patter  of  professional  scholarship. 
An  editorial  on  disarmament  writ- 
ten by  Herbert  Croly  would  have  a 
style  appreciably  superior  to  an  edi- 
torial  on  the   same   subject  by   Ida 
Clyde  Clarke.    Any  difference  in  first- 
hand knowledge  of  facts,  observed  po- 
litical  trends,   the   quality   of   social 
prophecy,  would  as  likely  as  not  be  in 
Mrs.  Clarke's  favor.    And  there  would 
be  an  enormous  difference  in  the  im- 
mediacy of  contact  with  the  audience, 
for  Mrs.  Clarke  has  a  reading  public 
of  between  two  and  three  million,  with 
a  large  personal  following,  while  Mr. 
Croly  must  be  content  with  the  much 
smaller  number  who  still  like  their 
political  inspiration  served  with  the 
grand  gesture.     Yet  so  little  is  the 
public  consciousness  aroused  to  this 
situation,  so  much  is  it  under  the  sway 
of  traditionalism,  that  while  it  is  not 
necessary  to  refer  Mr.  Croly's  name  to 
"The  New  Republic",  it  remains  for 
most  people  an  item  of  unassimilated 


information  that  Ida  Clyde  Clarke  is 
the  leading  editorial  writer  of  "Pic- 
torial Review". 

Probably  the  incompletely  realized 
sense  of  form  which  has  kept  women 
so  far  from  the  highest  achievement 
in  music  and  sculpture,  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  distinction.    It  is  also  in- 
volved with  her  scorn  of  the  imper- 
sonal and  indirect,  her  deep  sense  of 
social  applicability  as  the  test  of  value. 
Finally  it  is  concerned  with  the  femi- 
nine need  of  response,  woman's  habit 
of  shortcircuiting  all  her  process  in 
view  of  her  experience  as  the  centre  of 
the  family  group.     The  question  of 
how  far  it  is  expedient  to  invest  mat- 
ters   of   immediate    appeal,   however 
scholarly  their  implication,  with  the 
style  which  insures  a  measure  of  per- 
manence, is  one  we  have  never  fairly 
faced.     The  advocates  of  formalized 
and  stylistic  writings  are  as  superior 
to  any  other  consideration  as  the  prac- 
titioners   of    "popular    appeal"    are 
scornful.    On  the  general  count  of  get- 
ting themselves  recognized  as  the  in- 
tellectual equals  of  men,  women  have 
lost  by  their  neglect  of  form.    This  is 
notably  the  case  with  one  of  the  most 
original  of  women  thinkers,  Charlotte 
Perkins  Gilman.    Mrs.  Gilman  is  not 
without  style,  but  it  is  the  style  of 
Mrs.  Oilman's  mind,  thin,  vivid,  and 
swift   as   a  lightning  streak,   rather 
than  the  carefully  finished  instrument 
of  communication.    Only  in  her  most 
ambitious   and  perhaps  most   deeply 
felt  works,  like  "Women  and  Econom- 
ics", does  it  produce  organic  literary 
form.     Undoubtedly  this  has  lead  to 
misappreciation   and   the   neglect    of 
Mrs.  Gilman's  contribution  long  be- 
fore we  have  ceased  to  need  it. 

The  indifference  of  women  to  tradi- 
tional methods  of  expression  has  had 
much  to  do  with  preventing  the  ex- 
pression of  their  especial  point  of  view 
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in  magazines  edited  by  men  along  tra- 
ditional lines.  It  has  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  medium  for  intellectual  ex- 
change unparalleled  in  history.  By 
means  of  the  federated  and  affiliated 
women's  organizations  ten  million 
women  are  being  continuously  and  im- 
mediately brought  into  contact  with 
whatever  is  being  thought  by  anybody 
who  can  secure  any  sort  of  certifica- 
tion of  worthwhileness.  No  doubt  the 
ten  million  suffer  from  our  common 
American  incapacity  for  distinguish- 
ing between  the  informed  and  the  un- 
informed opinion.  There  is  no  other 
reason  for  assuming  that  the  intel- 
lectuation  which  goes  on  among  them 
is  any  less  sound  or  perceptive  than 
that  which  takes  ^  place  among  the 
smaller,  more  ritualistic  groups  of 
men  thinkers.  But  just  because  it 
goes  on  in  the  common,  unheretic 
speech,  our  so-called  Intellectuals  re- 
main practically  unaware  of  it. 

The  result  is  that  our  young  men 
thinkers  seem  to  themselves  the  sole 
apostles  of  American  culture;  and 
that  they  do  not  find  themselves  happy 
in  their  isolation,  one  has  only  to  read 
any  half-dozen  of  their  latest  books  to 
discover.  One  can  imagine  that  the 
future,  looking  back  on  our  time,  will 
see  this  schism  between  young  men 
and  mature  women  as  the  greatest  sin- 
gularity of  our  bisexual  organization. 
At  present  it  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
single  obstacle  to  intellectual  effective- 
ness in  America.  Androcentric  as  the 
culture  of  Europe  has  ever  been,  it 
is  always  tempered  and  mellowed  by 
the  wisdom  of  mature  women.  But 
here  the  ancient  tribal  usage  which 
holds  that  older  men  should  rule  while 
young  men  adventure,  mature  women 


mediate  between  them  and  young 
women  be  husbanded,  has  given  place 
to  a  system  of  isolated  groups  which 
have  almost  the  force  of  caste.  There 
is  even  in  the  American  mind  a  slight 
suspicion  of  impropriety  in  the  idea 
of  free  association  between  young  men 
and  older  women.  Certainly  there  is 
a  marked  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
the  women  leaders  of  women's  think- 
ing to  pay  the  price  of  form  which 
would  make  them  completely  intelligi- 
ble to  the  young,  to  our  general  social 
loss.  In  no  country  in  the  world  is 
social  life  being  approached  on  so  in- 
tellectual a  plane,  and  nowhere  could 
the  same  degree  of  intellectuation 
come  to  so  little  purpose. 

As  life  and  learning,  following  the 
trend  of  modern  science,  have  more 
and  more  to  do  with  one  another,  there 
will  doubtless  be  increasing  authenti- 
cation of  our  woman  culture  which 
must  make  itself  felt  in  the  institu- 
tional world.  But  before  the  perfect 
adjustment  can  take  place  there  will 
probably  occur  a  period  of  sharp  an- 
tagonism, such  as  preceded  the  grant- 
ing of  woman  suffrage.  Probably  it  is 
inevitable  that  social  growth  should 
take  place  by  successions  of  such 
crises.  I  see  nothing  to  regret  in  such 
a  possibility  in  America.  There  has 
never  been  a  genuine  woman  culture, 
based  upon  generic  differences  in  the 
woman  approach,  and  the  experiment 
might  well  be  worth  undergoing.  It 
might,  indeed,  have  distinct  service  to 
perform  in  the  abolition  of  the  Pooh- 
Bah  tradition  of  learning  among  men, 
and  the  rise  among  women  of  new  and 
necessary  appreciations  of  intellectual 
form. 
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VIOLIN 

OF  late,  on  some  light  errand,  I  sat  beside 
The  cooking-stove  in  Johann's  sitting-room. 
Within  there  was  the  cheer  of  lamp  and  fire, 
The  stove-draught  yawning  red  and  wide, 
The  table  with  its  rosy  cotton  spread, 
A  blue  chair-cover  from  a  home-land  loom, 
A  baby's  bed. 

And  in  that  odor  of  cleanliness  and  food 
Johann,  the  laborer  worthy  of  his  hire 
For  seven  days  a  week,  twelve  hours  a  day, 
At  some  vague  toil  "down  in  the  yard". 
Hard? 

What  of  that?    Look  at  the  luck  he  had  to  keep  the  place 
And  draw  his  pay. 

He  had  been  strong 

And  still  his  body  kept  its  ruggedness. 

Yet  he  was  old  and  stiffened  and  he  moved 

As  one  who  is  wrapped  round  in  something  thick. 

But  0  his  face 

His  face  was  like  the  faces  that  look  out 

From  bark  and  bole  of  trees,  all  marred  and  grooved. 

All  laid  about 

With  old  varieties  of  silence  and  of  wrong. 

Such  faces  are  locked  long 

In  men,  in  stones,  in  wood,  in  earth 

Awaiting  birth. 

And  Johann's  face  was  less 

Expectant  than  the  happy  dead  awaiting  to  become  the  quick. 

His  wife  said  much  about  how  hard  she  tried. 

She  chattered,  high  and  shrill. 

About  the  burden  and  the  eating  ill. 

His  mother,  little,  thin,  half  blind  and  cross. 

With  scarlet  flannel  round  her  throat. 

Put  in  her  note. 

Muttered  about  the  cold,  the  draught,  her  side-^ 

Small  ineffectual  chants  of  little  loss, 

With  never  a  word 

Of  the  great  gossip  which  she  had  not  heard : 

That  life  had  passed  her  by. 

The  little  room  beset  me  like  the  din 
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And  prick  of  scourges.    All 

At  once  I  looked  upon  the  spattered  wall 

And  saw  a  violin. 

AhaU 

Vast,  bright  and  breaihing. 
In  the  upper  air 

A  chord,  a  flower  of  tone,  a  quiet  wreathing 
Along  the  lift  and  fall 
Of  some  clear  current  in  the  blood 
Now  delicately  understood 
Till  all  the  hearing  ones  below 
Are  where 
The  voices  call. 
O  now  they  know 

What  music  is.    It  is  that  which  they  are 
Themselves.    Infinite  bells 
Of  silence  in  a  little  sheath.    Deep  wells 
Of  being  in  a  little  cup.    Star  upon  star 
Veiled,  save  one  reaching  ray. 
And  see!    The  people  turn 
And  for  a  breath  they  look 
Out  into  one  another's  eyes 
And  shine  and  bum 
\  Wise,  urise. 

With  ultimate  knowledge  of  the  goal 

That  seeks  one  whole. 

And  how 

Eternity  begins 

And  ever  is  beginning  now 

A  thousand  hea/rts  learn  from  the  violins. 

. .  .My  back  ain't  right.    My  head  ain't  right.    I'm  almost  dead. 
Fill  the  hot  water  bag.    I'm  goin'  to  bed.. . . 
Ten  pairs  of  socks  I've  darned  tonight.    I  try 

To  do  the  best  I  can 

I  put  the  women  by : 
Johann,  I  said,  you  play?    He  shook  his  head: 
I  lost  it,  loggin' — ^he  held  up  a  stump  of  thumb. 
I  took  six  lessons  once,  he  said, 
I  sat  there,  dumb. 

From  out  the  inner  place  of  music  there  had  come 
Long,  long  ago. 

Some  viewless  one  to  tell  him  how  to  know 
What  waits  upon  the  page 

To  beat  the  rhythm  of  the  world.    He  heard ;  and  tried 
To  stumble  toward  the  door,  graciously  wide 
For  other  feet  than  his. 
/  took  six  lessons  once,  he  said  with  pride. 
This,  this 
Was  all  we  gave  him  of  his  heritage. 


Tail  Piece  from  "Tlie  Burffot  IfonieHie  Booh" 


GELETT  BURGESS  AS  A  HUMORIST 
By  Gelett  Burgess 

With  Sketekea  by  the  Author 


A  ion  cfint,  bait  rot. 

IF  you  will  clamber  up  almoBt  any 
one  of  the  many,  many  church  stee- 
ples in  Boston — from  the  New  Old 
South  to  the  Church-of-the-Holy  Bean- 
blowers — ^you  will  find,  near  the  top,  a 
curious  mark — a  monogram  composed 
of  the  Phoenician  letters,  P.  G.  B.  But 
Gelett  Burgees,  in  those  kidoid  days, 
was  really  no  Steeple  Jack.  His  marks 
were  scrawled  inside,  not  outside  those 
steeples. 

And  as  he  had  sometimes  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  peculiar  fad  to  break 
into  those  churches  to  climb  up  into 
the  steeples,  so  he  broke  into  litera- 
ture from  the  inside,  and  left  his 
mark. 

Noticing,  even  at  fifteen,  that  most 
of  the  "Notes  and  Queries"  in  the  Bos- 
ton "Transcript"  were  requests  for 
lost  doggerels,  he  induced  a  boy  friend 
to  write  to  the  editor  and  ask  for  the 
author  of  a  poem— -one  of  G.  B.'s  own 
private  effusions.  And  the  next  week, 
he  himself  sent  in,  and  proudly  he  saw 
printed  hla  answering  letter: 


Editob  of  thb  Tbanscbift; 

The  author  ot  the  poem  entitled  "The  dlnnal 
da;,  etc,"  la  Frank  Gelett  Ba^eaa,  aad  the 
whole  poem  la  aa  fallows  : 

The  dlamitl  dar.  with  drear;  pace. 

Hath  drnKBed  Ita  tortuous  leogth  along ; 
The  gravestonen  black  and  fuoeral  vaae 
Caat  horrid  ahadowa  long. 

Ob,  let  me  die,  and  never  thlak 

Upon  tbe  Joya  ot  long  ago  ! 
Far  cankcrlpg  tboughta  make  all  tbe  world 

A  wUdemcai  of  ivoe. 

With  this  merry  literary  achieve- 
ment he  was  for  some  years  content; 
he  made  no  further  attempts  to  create 
a  demand  for  his  work.  G.  B.  a  civil 
engineer  would  be.  In  the  back  of  his 
arithmetic,  an  illustrated  problem  had 
shown  him  a  clever  surveyor  measur- 
ing across  a  river  without  crossing  it. 
This  had  flred  his  imagination. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  where  he  became  in  four 
years  a  Bachelor  of  Science,  had,  no 
doubt,  although  indirectly,  a  strong  in- 
fluence upon  his  imagination.  It  gave 
him  precision  of  thought,  if  not  direc- 
tion.    It  made  his  ideas  definite.     It 
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did  not,  however,  encourage  the  pur- 
suit of  letters,  except  perhaps  the 
Alphas,  Betas,  and  Deltas  which  nearly 
conquered  him  in  Stresses  and  Strains 
and  the  Theory  of  Elasticity. 

He  did,  though,  interrupt  his  cal- 
culus and  quarternions  occasionally,  to 
contribute  an  article  or  poem  for  the 
student  magazine,  "The  Tech";  and 
when,  later,  he  was  camped  with  an 
engineering  outfit  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railway  in  the  seven-foot-high 
growth  of  mustard  where  now  arise 
the  houses  of  Pasadena's  greatest  and 
best,  he  wrote  a  story  for  the  Boston 
"Budget".  Still,  all  the  time,  persist- 
ently, though  secretly,  G.  B.  was  com- 
mitting light  verse,  mainly  celebrating 
the  ladies  of  his  acquaintance.  To 
this  hard  training  in  versification  is 
attributable  what  skill  and  style  he 
has  attained.  Several  thick  books  of 
unpublished  vers  de  sociStS  and  fancy 
still  exist  to  prove  his  assiduity  and 
his  mastery  of  technique  and  con- 
densed thought. 

Alas,  the  fates  denied  the  young 
poet's  desire  to  build  tunnels  and 
bridges  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Andes. 
He  was  too  good  a  draughtsman  to  be 
sent  into  the  field ;  and  three  years  of 
office  work  in  San  Francisco  (usually 
with  a  poem  or  sketch  concealed  under 
his  maps)  sickened  him  of  science.  A 
call  to  the  University  of  California  as 
instructor  in  typographical  drawing 
soon  gave  him  the  opportunity  and 
leisure  to  indulge  his  muse.  But,  ere 
three  years  of  this  unseemly  dignity 
had  passed,  a  midnight  escapade, 
though  it  endeared  him  to  the  stu- 
dents, brought  an  intimation  from  the 
president  that  his  resignation  from 
the  faculty  of  the  U.  G.  would  be  ac- 
cepted. 

It  was  this  pulling  down  of  the  cast 
iron  statue  of  the  famous  Dr.  Coggs- 
well — so  long  an  sesthetic  scandal  in 


San  Francisco — that  launched  G.  B. 
into  a  literary  career.  With  Bruce 
Porter,  another  of  the  iconoclasts,  he 
started  "The  Lark".  This  was  to  be 
known,  during  its  two  years'  sprightly 
existence,  as  the  most  original  maga- 
zine ever  published  in  America.  In 
its  initial  number  one  nonsense  rhyme 
achieved  for  G.  B.  a  fame  which  he 
has  made  a  lifelong  attempt  to  sur- 
pass.   This  was : 

I  never  saw  a  Purple  Cow, 

I  never  Hope  to  See  one ; 
But  I  can  TeU  you,  Anyhow, 

I'd  rather  See  than  Be  one ! 

"The  Lark"  was  unique  in  that  it 
contained  neither  satire,  parody,  nor 
comment  or  criticism  of  any  kind  upon 
contemporary  writers.  It  eschewed 
both  local  color  and  timeliness.  Every 
page,  in  fact,  was  a  definite  contribu- 
tion of  appealing  originality.  Non- 
sense, serious  verse,  essays,  fiction, 
drawings,  inventions — "The  Lark" 
was  versatile — ^all  had  the  freshness 
and  gaiety  of  youth.  Its  creed  was  op- 
timism and  joie  de  vivre.  And  most 
of  it  was  written  by  G.  B. ;  often  the 
whole  number,  from  cover  design  to 
jocose  advertisements,  was  from  his 
pen. 

As  a  nonsense  writer,  however,  he 
was  still  best  known  and  enjoyed ;  and 
these  two  poems  came  near  to  rivaling 
his  P.  Cow. 

The  Window  has  two  little  Panes — 

But  One  have  I. 
The  Window  Pains  are  in  its  Sash — 

I  Wonder  Why! 

The  Towel  hangs  upon  the  WaU — 
And  Somehow,  I  don't  Care  at  All. 
The  Door  is  Open.     I  must  Say 
I  rather  Fancy  it  That  Way ! 

Among  the  many  gallimaufries  in 
"The  Lark"  was  an  essay  consisting  of 
six  paragraphs  each  of  which  could  be 
used  in  combination  with  any  other, 
haphazard,  making  an  infinite  number 
of  apparently  logical  permutations.    If 
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you  don't  believe  it,  try  for  yourself 
any  arrangement  of  these  "Inter* 
changeable  Philosophical  Paragraphs" : 

1.  It  may  be  dnubttd  that  any  ijitcm  at 
thought  arranged  Dpon  tbe  llD«l  ber«with  pro- 
poaed  can  be  a  lucccii.  Thg  fact  of  Iti  aecom- 
pUibment  alone,  Important  bb  It  moit  be,  la  no 
proof  of  method. 

S.  For  InatBDcr,  the  correct  relation  between 
an7  two  facta  la  ooe  tbat  mnat  be  Inveatlgated 
along  tbe  llnea  of  tbonght  most  perfectlr  cor- 
related to  thoae  facta. 

8.  And  in  aplte  of  what  might  at  drat  algbt 
be  caned  IrrelevaDcr,  there  la  this  to  be  ob- 
served, no  matter  what  bearing  the  aboTe  mar 
bare  upon  tbe  subject  In  hand,  tbat  tbe  rela- 
tloPB  of  one  part  to  another  mar  or  may  not 

4.  And  here  must  be  noted  the  Importance  of 
the  demand  that  such  types  of  tbonght  do  exist. 
Thla  la,  no  doubt,  H  quality  ot  subjects,  rather 
than  of  relativity  between  modes  of  eipresslon. 

D.  So.  too,  are  queatlons  affecting  tbe  eipres- 
Blon  of  coherent  symbols  of  eqoal  Importance 
with  tbe  method  by  which  theae  symbols  are 
eipressed. 

fl.  But  at  the  ssme  time  tbere  must  be  a  cer- 
tain divergence  In  form  between  the  types  ot 
questions  to  be  discussed. 

Equally  erudite  was  a  short,  pointed 
story  in  the  key  of  A-sharp  by  G.  B. 
which  began — and  continued  quite  as 
extravagantly — with  this  burst  of 
verbiage  (all  words  guaranteed  gen- 
uine) : 


Tall  Piece  !rom  "Ooopt" 

An  autumnal  sun,  hinging  Id  abdltallve  atti- 
tude behind  the  atrnmenlal  abysses  ot  the 
wood,  peered  Ihroagh  the  aperaturcs  o(  the 
aduBtlve  foliage,  casllni:  ampllated.  anfractuoua 
penumbrlc  anninurpboBPS  of  the  atbuaclet  In  tbe 


And  the  following  attempt  of  a  type- 
writing machine  at  automatic  poetry 
is  a  patent  satire  upon  all  machine- 
made  verse: 

Oh  Phllla,  "iTJEVbi  AJ%e  2iJ  part, 

So  soon — lQ'k"Jyi, — ,  2-morrow, 
Alaa,  q1Q)f  'Vml] — ;    my  poor  heart! 

Ah — 11,%,  WB  4pdqT,  Qked.  sorrow. 
Fare"weU,.  .QJmdulnt  " — ,never  mind, 

Sweet  Pbylli*,  "jEf%l  .-missing— 
Ah  me,.  *t%Aw"m]i  .  .Jif.  .have  to  find 

Another  gllrlx  t»93%  to  do  tgik  klaalng  I 

"The  Burgess  Nonsense  Book",  con- 
taining many  of  "The  Lark's"  best 
humorous  features  and  other  eccen- 
tricities coined  by  G.  B.'b  whimsical 
mind,  put  him  in  a  class  apart.  There 
have  been  few  volumes  of  sheer,  pre- 
meditated absurdity — too  few.  For 
wit  and  humor  are  more  common  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Parody  and 
burlesque,  too,  are  easy  enough.  Sat- 
ire we  find  in  spots.  But  nonsense  is 
a  ticklish  medium  to  essay.  It  takes 
a  clear  head  to  walk  that  narrow  steep 
pathway  along  the  wall  of  Pomposity 
without  falling  Into  the  abyss  of  Silli- 
ness. Could  G.  B.  do  it?  Perhaps,  of 
such  unadulterated  nonsense,  this  is 
his  gem  of  purest  ray  serene; 

AMTROSOPHY 
If  echoea  From  the  Btful  past 

Could  rise  to  mental  view. 
Would  all  their  fancied  radiance  lost. 
Or  would  Bome  odors  from  the  blast, 

Untouched  by  Time,  accrue? 


Is  fancied  kick  a  real  klsa— 
Or  rather  the  reverse? 

Is  plenitude  of  passion  palled 

By  poverty  of  acorn  7 
Doea  Fiction  mend  what  Fact  has  mauled? 
Has  Death  its  wisest  victims  called 

When  Idiots  are  born  ? 

Upon  moving  to  New  York  G.  B. 
almost  came  down  to  earth.  But  of 
course,  not  quite.  His  sophistication 
is  evident'in  one  of  his  lesser-known 
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books  (half-suppressed  by  his  half- 
hearted publisher),  one  of  the  million 
parodies  of  the  immortal  Fitzgerald. 
'The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  C^enne"  was 
a  skittish  skit  on  contemporaneous  lit- 
erature, so-called.  A  few  quatrains 
will  show  G.  B.'b  satiric  intent : 

Wbr.  II  an  Author  can  aing  Art  aside 
And  In  a  Book  of  Balderdash  take  Pride, 

Wer't  not  a  Shame — wer't  oat  a  Sbsoii?  tor 
blm 
A  CoQicleptloui  NoTel  to  haie  Tried? 

And  though  jou  wring  your  Hande  and  wonder 

Why 
Sucb  SUpahod  Work  the  Publlthcr  will  buy, 

DoD't  BTumble  at  the  Editor,  for  he 
Must  serve  the  Public,  e'en  as  You  and  I. 

We  are  do  other  thaa  a  Paastns  Show 

Of  clumsy  Mountebanks  that  Came  and  Go 

To  pleage  the  General  Public;  now,  who  gaTe 
To  IT  the  right  to  Judse,  I'd  like  to  Snow  1 

G.  B.,  however,  had  more  serious  as- 
pirations than  to  be  a  clown.  A  repu- 
tation for  nonsense,  even  for  humor 
and  fancy,  he  knew  to  be  dangerous. 
In  New  York,  therefore,  be  began  in 
the  magazine  fiction  field.  It  was 
more  dignified — people  didn't,  in  pri- 
vate, expect  one  to  be  funny — and  one 
made  more  money. 

Still,  a  fatal  facility  with  rhyme, 
when  combined  with  some  talent  as  a 
grotesque  illustrator  and  that  cursed 
sense  of  humor  to  boot,  formed  a  seduc- 
tive trio — almost  irresistible.  Luckily 
G.  B.  was  able  to  steer  these  three 
Graces  in  a  didactic  direction,  and 
escape  motley  for  a  while.  The  inven- 
tion of  a  queer  new  race  of  beings,  ill- 
behaved  children — he  called  them 
Goops  (it  was  a  quaint  word,  once) — 
started  him  as  a  nursery  Mentor. 
Book  after  book  of  Goops  inculcating 
principles  of  infant  etiquette  in  verse, 
and  illustrated  by  himself  with  eccen- 
tric drawings,  have  made  him  now 
even  better  known  as  a  juvenile 
writer  than  as  a  nonsense  poet. 

Not  a  youthful  fault  but  has  been 


tttualnttlan  /ran  "Mora  Ooopi" 

described  and  deprecated ;  and  a  sam- 
ple from  one  of  these  Manuals  of  Man- 
ners will  show  how  he  succeeded  in 
teaching  children  manners  without 
their  suspecting  it: 
The  Ooopi,  they  lick  tbeir  flngert. 

And  the  Goopa,  they  lick  their  knives. 
They  spin  their  broth  on  the  table-cloth — 

Oh,  they  lead  dlaguBtlng  Uvea' 
The  Goo  pa.  they  talk  whUe  eating, 

And  loud  and  fait  they  chew. 
So  that  la  why  I'm  glad  that  I 
Am  not  a  Goo[i — are  you? 

Hardly  had  G.  B.  been  thus  labeled, 
when  lo,  he  escaped  from  the  juvenile 
pigeonhole  and  appeared  in  a  new  rdle. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  year  in  London  writ- 
ing for  "The  Sketch"  that  changed 
him,  although  while  there  he  accom- 
plished a  whole  series  of  ultra-modern 
faiiy  tales  whose  heroes  and  heroines 
were  new  to  Action — such  as  the 
House  who  Walked  in  her  Sleep,  the 
Locomotive  in  search  of  his  Fortune, 
the  Lazy  Lamp  Posts,  and  the  Very, 
Very  Grand  Piano. 

At  any  rate,  he  returned  to  New 
York  as  a  full-fledged  satirist  to  set  s 
new  word  in  people's  mouths  from 
Maine  to  Florida.  Bromide!  Why,  it 
got  even  into  the  dictionary.  Are 
You  a  Bromide?  he  asked,  in  a  most 
provocative  social  analysis  that  di- 
vided the  world  into  two  classes — 
those  who  have  original  ideas,  and 
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those  who  think  by  syndicate.  True, 
most  readers  understood  and  were 
amused  only  by  his  liat  of  platitudes, 
such  as  "If  I  leave  my  umbrella  it  is 
sure  to  rain",  and  "The  world  is  a  very 
small  place,  after  all";  but  the  essi^ 
itself,  while  couched  in  jocosity,  is  a 
searching  presentation  of  the  limita- 
tions of  the  "bromidic"  mind. 

Encouraged  by  the  notice  this  book- 
let received,  G.  B.  now  turned  his  mis- 
chievous attention  to  Women.  He  put 
their  foibles  under  his  merry  mental 
microscope  in  two  books  which  have 
aroused  the  wrath  of  feminists.  "The 
Maxims  of  Methuselah",  giving  in 
striking  mock-biblical  diction  and 
modern  slang  the  result  of  the  venera- 
ble patriarch's  969  years  of  experience 
with  the  women  of  the  Land  of  Nod, 


was  followed  by  an  even  more  spicily 
audacious  set  of  "Maxims  of  Noah". 
Each  had  a  sober  and  scholarly  Intro- 
duction, into  which  he  wove  all  the 
lore  concerning  the  two  old  men  em- 
bodied in  the  ancient  legends  of  He- 
braic literature — such  as  the  Talmud, 
the  Midrash,  the  Book  of  Yashar  and 
of  Enoch,  etc. 

The  two  books  of  Maxims  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  impertinent  author  to 
give  young  men  a  complete  course  in 
the  art  of  Understanding  and  Manag- 
ing Women.  G.  B.'s  views  on  this 
parlous  topic  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
few  Maxims : 


MyBc 


a  datDBE]  IB  a  kitttn  wltb  men, 


But  irheii  tbou  gocBt  anmngst  woman,  Ivt  not 
thr  Ic/I  jcirl  know  nbat  thj'  right  girl  doeth. 
Ai  a  leakg  but  water  bottle  In  time  ot  uecd, 
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80  Is  a  fond  woman  who  telleth  thy  secrets; 
her  folly  exceedeth  her  comfort. 

As  one  who  seeketh  to  fold  a  newspaper  in 
a  high  wind,  so  is  he  who  argueth  with  an 
angry  woman. 

As  a  cork  that  hath  been  poshed  into  a  bot- 
tle, so  is  the  mind  of  her  who  nurseth  her  fUrst 
horn;  thou  canst  not  attain  unto  it. 

Can  one  lick  a  frosty  door  knob  and  not  lose 
skin?  So  he  who  kisseth  a  widow  shall  not 
easily  escape. 

Stolen  kisses  are  sweet,  and  hands  held  in 
secret  are  pleasant ;  but  he  knotoeth  not  that 
when  he  bath  gone,  then  will  she  tell  all  the 
details  to  her  sisters  without  shame. 

Gum  may  be  removed  from  the  hair,  and  ink 
under  the  thumb  nail  will  in  time  pass  away ; 
but  she  who  talketh  too  loudly  in  the  street  car 
cannot  be  changed. 

Yea,  as  fascinating  as  a  loose  tooth  is  a 
secret  to  a  young  maiden ;  for  she  knoweth  not 
whether  to  spit  it  out,  or  to  keep  it  safe;  yet 
she  cannot  forget  it. 

A  teasing  woman  is  as  a  squeaking  shoe,  or 
as  when  one  walketh  upon  spilt  sugar;  it  an- 
noyeth  me  utterly. 

Testifying  to  G.  B/s  versatility, 
meanwhile,  several  novels,  a  book  of 
poems,  one  of  essays  on  "The  Romance 
of  the  Commonplace",  and  a  book  of 
detective  stories,  appeared  in  his  en- 
deavor to  demonstrate  his  sobriety  to 
the  world.  It  was  of  little  use.  He 
was  compelled  to  milk  that  Purple  Cow 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Already  the  word  blurb  (self-praise, 
to  make  a  sound  like  a  publisher)  had 
been  widely  adopted  to  describe  the 
advertised  praise  of  books,  tobaccos, 
breakfast  foods,  and  sundry.  The 
success  of  this  coinage,  as  well  as  the 
popularity  of  Bromide  and  Sulphite. 
led  him  to  try  his  hand  at  other  ^vi- 
vacious vocables  and  apt  neologisms. 
He  became,  in  fact,  a  lexicographer, 
and  collected  100  Words  You  have  Al- 
ways Needed  into  a  volume  he  un- 
blushingly  denominated  ''Burgess  Un- 
abridged". Each  new  word  is  not  only 
defined,  but  described  and  illustrated 
elaborately  in  both  prose  and  verse. 
They  are  not,  on  the  whole,  pretty 
words,  but  they  bite  right  into  every- 
day life.  Each  of  them,  to  coin  a 
phrase,  fills  a  long-felt  want. 


How,  for  instance,  would  you  de- 
scribe the  appearance  of  one  who  is 
not  quite  the  thoroughbred — ^an  East 
Orangean,  for  instance,  or  a  lady  from 
Meriden?  He  is  apt  to  wear  one  of 
those  mushroom-pleated  shirts  with  a 
swallow-tail,  and  probably  he  carries  a 
cane  but  no  gloves.  She  wears  white 
gloves,  but  badly  soiled ;  her  shoes  are 
run  over  at  the  heels.  The  answer,  to 
G.  B.,  is  easy.  We  have  described  a 
Bripkin. 

In  this  lively  mixture  of  glossolalia 
and  satire,  G.  B.  is  at  his  comic  best 
and  most  original.  A  few  abbreviated 
citations  from  "Burgess  Unabridged" 
will  convince  one  of  the  paucity  of  the 
English  language: 


ALIBOSH 

COWCAT 

DRILLIG 

BDICLB 

GBFOOJBT 

GUBBLB 

KIPB 

MBBM 

SPUZZ 
VARM 

VORIANDBR    A 


woo 


ZOBZIB 


A  glaringly  obyious  falsehood  or 
exaggeration. 

An  unimportant  guest,  an  in> 
significant  personaUty. 

A  tiresome  lingerer,  a  button* 
holer. 

One  who  is  educated  beyond  his 
InteUect. 

An  unnecessary  thing,  a  wed- 
ding present,  curios. 

Society  chatter,  the  hum  of  fool- 
ish conversation. 

To  inspect  appraisingly,  as 
women  look  at  each  other. 

An  artificial  half-light  beloved 
by  women  of  a  certain  age,  as 
of  three  red  candles. 

Mental  force,  aggressive  person- 
aUty, stamina. 

The  quintessence  of  sex,  a  fe- 
male atmosphere,  as  of  a  man 
entirely  surrounded  by  women, 
woman  who  pursues  men, 
especially  when  she  is  unat- 
tractive. A  female  who  de- 
mands attentions. 

Food  on  the  face,  egg  in  the 
whiskers,  milk  on  the  lips,  or 
other  unconscious  adornment 
of  the  person. 

An  amiable  blunderer,  one  dis- 
playing misguided  leaL 


And  as  an  idea  of  how  amenable 
these  terms  are  to  poetry  and  how 
they  give  an  intriguing  flavor,  G.  B. 
gives  many  poems,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  most  abstruse: 
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When  Torianders  seek  to  huszlecoo, 

When  Jurpid  splooch  or  vilpous  drillig  bores, 
When  cowcats  klpe,  or  moobles  wog,  or  you 

Machizzled  are  by  yowfs  or  xenogores, 
Remember  Burgess  Unabridged,  and  think 

How  quisty  is  his  culpid  yod  and  yab ; 
No  fidgeltick,  with  goigsome  iobink, 

No  varmic  orobaldity,  his  gab ! 

In  the  realm  of  more  conventional 
comedy  verse  also,  G.  B.  is  well  known. 
Here  as  elsewhere  he  is  essentially  a 
satirist  of  manners,  and  as  usual, 
ruthlessly  at  the  expense  of  women's 
frailty.  His  best-known  poem  in  this 
line  has  caused  much  discussion 
among  the  literati,  as  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  his  hero.  There  have  been 
many  claimants  to  the  honor.  But  one 
stanza  will  show  the  animus. 

Dighton  is  engaged !     Think  of  it  and  tr^m• 
ble— 

Two  and  twenty  maidens  in  the  city  must  dis- 
semble ! 

Two  and  twenty  maidens  in  a  panic  must  re- 
peat, 
"Dighton  is  a  gentleman — will  Dighton  be  dis- 
creet ?" 

All  the  merry  maidens  who  have  known  him 
at  his  best. 

Wonder  what  the  girl  is  like,  and  if  he  has 
confessed. 
Dighton,  the  philanderer!    Will  he  prove  a 
slanderer  ? 

A  man  gets  confidential  ere  the  honeymoon  is 
sped. 
Dighton  was  a  rover  then ;   Dighton  lived  in 
clover  then ; 

Dighton   is  a   gentleman — but   Dighton   is  to 
wed! 

A  sample  from  another  poem  (writ- 
ten on  a  bet,  while  making  a  call)  will 
show  still  more  plainly  his  tendency  to 
make  fun  of  the  unfair  sex. 

Leave  the  lady,  Willy,  let  the  racket  rip ; 

She  is  going  to  fool  you — you  have  lost  your 

grip. 
Your  brain  is  In  a  muddle,  and  your  heart  is  in 

a  whirl ; 
Come  along  with   me,   Willy — never  mind   the 
girl! 
Come  and  have  a  man-talk. 
Come  with  those  who  can  talk, 
Light  your  pipe  and  listen,  and  the  boys  will 
pull  you  through. 
Love  is  only  chatter, 
Friends  are  all  that  matter — 
Come  and  have  a  man-talk — that's  the  cure  for 
you ! 


But  even  G.  B.'s  fiction  has  always 
(though  sometimes  slightly  concealed) 
the  sarcastic  note.  His  comedy  is 
oftener  a  comedy  of  manners  than  of 
situation.  An  abandoned  example  of 
this  is  his  New  York  Arabian  Nights 
Entertainment  called  "Find  the  Wom- 
an". He  does,  it  is  true,  indulge  in 
such  farce  as  a  kidnaped  hero  coming 
out  of  his  chloroform  to  find  himself 
without  trousers  in  a  pigeon  loft,  to 
be  subsequently  entertained  by  a  Club 
of  Liars — ^but  G.  B.  is  more  apt  to 
laugh  at  the  general  tendency  than  the 
specific  instance.  Like  0.  Henry,  he 
has  been  remembered  more  for  ingen- 
ious construction  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  than  by  the  creation  of 
any  popular  character.  The  most 
original — or  perhaps  the  maddest  of 
his  dramatiS'persoruB  in  this  novel  is 
the  President  of  an  Anti-Profanity 
League,  one  Dr.  Hopbottom;  this  is 
the  way  be  relieves  his  irate  emotion : 

See  here,  you  slack-salted,  transubstantiated 
interdlgital  germarlum,  you  rantipole  sacroscia- 
tic  rock-barnacle,  you — if  you  give  me  any  more 
of  your  caprantlpolene  paragastular  megalop- 
teric  Jacitatlon,  I'll  make  a  lamellibranchiate 
gymnomixine  lepldoptcrold  out  of  you  ! 

Little  need  be  said  of  G.  B.'s  more 
serious  literary  work — novels,  plays, 
poems,  and  essays.  But  one  must  take 
their  existence  into  consideration  in 
appraising  his  work  as  a  humorist.  For 
humor  is  a  natural  reflex  from  serious 
and  earnest  impulses.  The  first  ar- 
boreal anthropoid  ape  who,  safe  at  the 
top  of  his  tree,  cackled  in  primitive 
laughter  at  the  sight  of  his  fellow  at 
the  bottom  being  attacked  by  a  deadly 
enemy,  felt  something  of  what  we  call 
humor.  And  it  was  because  that  an- 
cestor of  ours  knew  by  experience  the 
seriousness  of  the  other's  plight  that 
he  made  primordial  fun  of  him.  It 
might  be  said,  indeed,  that  not  only 
are  humorists  the  most  sapient  com- 
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mentators  upon  life,  but  that  no  one 
who  cannot  be  earnest  can  be  really 
funny. 

And  especially  ia  this  true  of  that 


Man"  an  explosive  burlesque  on  mod- 
em art.  And  In  the  latter  it  is  G.  B.'s 
own  pet  theories  and  beliefs  that  are 
most   merrily   attacked — his   favorite 


They  Break  OH  In  Bed 

And  my  Caramel  PUlon 

It  Stick!  to  my  Head  I 


form  of  applied  humor  called  satire, 
which  is  never  successful  unless  the 
subject  ridiculed  is  well  understood,  if 
not  indeed  beloved.  G.  B.  is  always 
like  one  who  chafFs  his  brother  or  his 
best  friend — or,  so  far  as  that  "^es, 
himself.  Nowhere  is  this  better 
shown  than  in  his  outrageous  "Lady 
Mfehante",  which  bears  the  pregnant 
sub-title,  "Life  as  it  Should  Be".  This 
novel,  written  at  odd  moments  for  the 
mere  delight  of  unrestraint,  for  his 
own  wild  pleasure,  consists  of  four 
books.  "The  Cad  and  the  Countess" 
is  a  satire  on  society  boredom;  "The 
Walking  Peanut"  a  skit  on  hypno- 
tism; "The  Cult  of  Mars"  a  travesty 
on  new  occult  religions;    "The  Cave 


schools  of  music,  painting,  architect 
ture,  and  literature. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  the  Cave 
Man's  first  poem — something  aacred 
and  holy,  he  avers — a  part  of  the  di- 
vine mystery  of  his  being.  Like  a 
love  letter  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
isn't  often  exposed  to  public  view.  But 
Haulick  Smagg  thus  displays  his  hid- 
den feelings : 
My  >hlrt  la  atlcky.     It  clings  to  my  back. 

Gawd,  my  eawd,  but  I'd  like  M  cry  1 
I  got  up  at  Dlght  and  stepped  an  a  tack — 
Gawd,  t>ut  1  want  to  die  1 

I  lot  my  balr  all  covered  with  floe'— 
I  wiped  my  face  on  a  towel  new — 

Gawd,  my  gawd,  but  I'd  like  to  cry  I 
I  Ken  a  gay  with  ■  pale  blue  acarf — 
I  beerd  a  gal  wltb  a  horrid  larfl — 

Gawd,  but  I  want  to  die  I 
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Almost  as  extreme  in  its  abandon  is 
G.  B/s  string  of  anguished  tales  en- 
titled "Ain't  Angie  Awful!"  They 
are  vulgar,  and  yet  charming.  They 
are  silly,  yet  comic.  Here  his  style  is 
almost  legerdemain.  He  is  atrocious. 
You  crawl  all  over — ^but  you  read  on. 
Satire,  though — satire  again.  He  hits 
everything  within  reach  of  city  life. 
...    An  introduction: 

In  the  good  old  days  when  girls  wore  ears, 
and  lacquered  their  faces  in  privacy,  Angela 
Bish  held  the  proud  position  of  23rd  assistant 
gum-chewer  in  a  six-cent  store 

Angela  was  only  sixteen.  But  what  does 
that  matter,  when  one  is  young ! . . . 

For  a  young  girl,  life  in  New  York  is  so  hard- 
boiled  as  to  be  practically  indigestible.  There 
were  times  when  Angie  didn't  know  where  her 
next  kiss  would  come  from. 

Ill  as  she  could  have  afforded  the  luxury,  she 
would  have  given  nine  dollars  any  day  for  a 
husband,  alive  or  dead.  If  wealthy,  she  would 
have  preferred  him  dead.  But  all  the  matri- 
monial agencies  had  given  her  up  as  too  won- 
derfully willing.  Men,  they  said  kindly,  liked 
to  pursue  an  elusive  woman,  like  a  cake  of  wet 
soap  in  a  bath  tub— even  men  did  who  hated 
baths.. . . 

G.  B.'s  ever-youthful  play  instinct, 
in  these  two  books  carried  to  its  ab- 
surdest  limits,  has  always  had  a  way 
of  breaking  out  in  the  most  unex- 
pected and  joyful  directions.  He  has 
spent  a  fortnight  constructing  a  com- 
pletely equipped  miniature  farmhouse, 
with  mica  windows,  and  green  velvet 
lawns — only  to  set  it  afire  for  the 
amusement  of  a  dinner  party.  He  has 
built  dozens  of  Nonsense  Machines — 
most  elaborate  assemblies  of  mechan- 
isms, whose  sole  object  was  to  be  busy 
in  the  most  complicated  possible  way 
without  doing  anything  useful  what- 
ever. With  T.  R.'s  connivance,  he  once 
set  out  on  a  trip  abroad  to  buy  a  for- 
eign title — and  ended  by  digging  up 
first  century  B.  C.  Roman  tombs  in 
Provence.  He  published  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  another  madcap.  Porter 
Gamett,  a  magazine  of  rankest  non- 
sense, "Le  Petit  Journal  des  Ref  us^es", 


and  printed  every  copy  on  a  different 
pattern  of  wall  paper.  And  he  ex- 
hibited, in  an  exclusive  gallery  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  some  thirty  water 
colors,  ambitiously  high  Experiments 
in  Symbolistic  Psychology.  With  Will 
Irwin,  too,  he  collaborated  not  only  on 
two  books,  but  also  in  the  management 
of  the  San  Francisco  &  Arcady  R.  R., 
an  87-foot  line  laid  all  over  the  floor  of 
Suicide  Hall,  the  apartment  they 
shared  on  East  Twenty-third  Street. 

Now  do  not  these  enthusiastic  avo- 
cations cast  a  brilliant  sidelight  on  G. 
B.  as  a  writer?  It  will  be  seen  in  this 
psychoanalysis  that  his  mind  is  es- 
sentially scientific,  rather  than  dra- 
matic. His  permutative  System  of 
Philosophy,  his  employment  of  every 
known  French  form  of  verse  in  "The 
Lark",  his  sarcastic  comments  on  art, 
in  "The  Cave  Man",  even  the  mechani- 
cal, accurate  quality  of  his  drawings  in 
"The  Lively  City  o'  Ligg"— all  exhibit 
the  same  ironic,  accuracy-loving  but 
law-breaking  mind.  To  overcome 
technical  dif!iculties,  and  at  the  same 
time  exploit  a  really  satiric  idea,  is  his 
delight. 

In  "Dinarzade's  Three  Weeks",  for 
example,  which  he  wrote  for  "The 
Century",  G.  B.  proved  that  brevity  is 
the  soul  of  wit,  by  having  the  sister  of 
Scheherezade  outdo  that  lady  by  tell- 
ing twenty-one  stories,  each  of  only 
ten  words!     Here  are  some  of  them: 

Yawning  bride's  false  teeth  faU  out  before 
responses  at  wedding. 

Old  maid  forgets  to  remove  cotton  from  ears 
before  proposal. 

Aged  lady,  ambitious  to  become  Steeple  Jack, 
practices  village  church. 

Escaping  murderess  detected  through  char- 
acteristic drinking  milk  through  green  veil. 

Animal  lover  spends  month  in  stable  search- 
ing for  pet  fly. 

Mouse  on  platform  disturbs  New  Thought 
lecturer  on  "Banish  Fear !" 

Fighting  in  dark,  man  cuts  own  throat,  think- 
ing it  enemy's. 

Spinster  dreams  promenading  Broadway  un- 
dressed, wakes  to  find  it  true. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  this  time  that  G. 
B.  loves  tours-de-force.  He  loves  ma- 
chinery, and  the  intricacies  of  tech- 
nique. He  adores  the  extravagant,  the 
outrageous.  But  he  uses  his  gift  al- 
ways to  demonstrate  the  absurdities 
of  life.  He  creates  his  characters  only 
to  destroy  them.  He  formulates  com- 
plex theories  and  blows  them  up  with 
blasts  of  laughter.  He  is  amused  at 
everything,  respects  nothing.  It  is  all 
he   can    do   to   be   merely   decorous. 


Surely  satire,  to  such  a  nature,  should 
be  as  easy  as  sneezing. 

In  one  of  his  water  colors,  symboliz- 
ing Fancy,  G.  B.  showed  a  Liverbone 
(another  of  his  whimsical  creations) 
who  has  leaped  from  the  roof  of  a  cas- 
tle, and  is  seated,  horseback,  atop  the 
moon.  That  bizarre,  outlandish,  care- 
free creature  might  also  represent  G. 
B.'s  own  mind.  Say,  Gertie,  wouldn't 
it  be  awful  to  be  like  that? 


HEEDLESS  THE  BIRDS    .... 


By  Thomas  Moult 


BY  this  same  copse  in  spring  I  came, 
The  birds  sang  round  me  cheerily. 
In  that  wild  dancing  world  of  flame 
Mine  was  the  one  wild  heart  made  tame ; 
I  hearkened  wearily. 
Fain  would  I  share 
With  them  my  care; 
But  they  would  have  no  heed  of  me. 

Now,  while  the  wan  year  wanes  more  dim, 

My  heart  grows  joyous-wild  again ; 
But  where  black  trees  the  bleak  skies  limn 
Those  birds  do  pipe  a  doleful  hymn. 
Yet  though,  gladmost  of  men, 
I'd  fain  rewake 
Spring  in  the  brake. 
They  heed  no  more  than  they  did  then. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  WISDOM 
Extracts  from  the  Novel  by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet 


CONFERSATION—1892 


THE  only  sound  in  the  big  front 
room  is  the  faint  growling  of  the 
bright  coal  fire  as  it  chars  to  the  ruddi- 
ness of  a  winter  apple  behind  the  three 
black  bars  of  its  grate.  Outside  the 
wind  slashes  at  the  windows,  flinging 
handfuls  of  spatting  rain  to  run  down 
the  panes  like  long  tears.  Clove-black 
and  brittle-brown  as  tatters  from  .old 
sails,  the  dead  leaves  of  the  eucalyptus 
hurry  past  in  the  wet  of  the  gust,  to 
be  heaped  into  overflowing  gutters 
along  with  shriveled  grey  pepper- 
berries  and  torn  flowers  and  much  red 
sand.  It  is  pleasant  to  look  once 
through  the  window  at  that  scurry  of 
storm  and  broken  cloud  and  then  turn 
back  to  the  quiet  crickling  of  the  coals. 
A  month  more  now,  and  in  the  east  it 
will  be  old  cold  Christmas,  with  the 
ground  frosted  over  like  a  cake — but 
this  is  California  and  the  rainy  season, 
and  the  earth  will  sluice  and  steam 
for  three  months  longer  in  a  continual 
pouring  of  clear  rain. 

There  is  another  sound  in  the  room 
now — a  sound  no  one  could  have  no- 
ticed before,  it  is  so  small  and  monoto- 
nous— the  sound  of  even  breathing. 
It  comes  from  the  great  oak  bed  by 
the  wall,  and  the  chair  rocked  close  to 
the  grate.  Hearing  it  makes  the  room 
seem  stiller  and  warmer.  The  fire 
shifts  suddenly,  throwing  a  gay  flare 
on  the  face  of  the  drowser  before  it, 
and  the  procession  of  dull-blue  pea- 


cocks that  parade  the  ivory  chintz  of 
the  deep  chairs  and  tall  curtains. 
From  the  bed  comes  an  indistinguisha- 
ble sleepy  sound  that,  finding  itself 
nonsense,  stops,  and  a  little  later  be- 
gins again,  this  time  enough  waked- 
up  to  be  in  words. 

"Nurse !"  it  says.    "Oh,  Nurse !" 

The  rumple  of  starched  linen  in  the 
rocker  moves  infinitesimally  and  re- 
lapses without  answering. 

"Nurse!"  repeats  the  voice  from 
the  bed,  this  time  with  a  tickle  of 
laughter  in  it.  "Miss  HoUis!  Sorry 
to  wake  you !" 

And  now  the  linen  hears  and 
crackles.  The  figure  in  the  chair  rises, 
a  tall  strapping  girl  with  a  tumble  of 
blond  hair  coming  out  from  under  her 
nurse's  cap.  She  looks  as  vigorous 
and  healthy  as  a  young  tree,  but  the 
pulled-down  droop  of  the  corners  of 
her  mouth  shows  that  she  has  recently 
been  very  thoroughly  tired.  She 
stands  now  with  her  arms  over  her 
head,  yawning  magnificently,  and  then, 
suddenly  realizing  what  she  is  doing, 
straightens  and  starts  to  look  very 
professional.  But  the  next  minute  her 
hands  are  at  her  eyes  again,  trying 
desperately  to  rub  away  the  sleep. 

The  voice  from  the  bed  is  contrite. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry.  I  know  I 
shouldn't  have  waked  you.  I've  been 
counting  peacocks  and  peacocks,  get- 
ting the  cruelty  to.  Because  if  you 
were  as  sleepy  as  I  was — " 
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"You  should  have  waked  me  long 
ago,  Mrs.  Sellaby."  The  full  dignity 
of  an  expert  has  been  recovered.  "I 
had  no  business  to  sleep  like  that.  I 
don't  know  how  I — "  A  yawn  splits 
this  in  the  middle,  but  she  goes  on  de- 
terminedly, "I  don't  know  what  I — " 
Again  the  annihilating  yawn.  This 
time  she  gives  up.  "Oh  dear,"  she 
says  frankly,  "I  wcw  so  tired." 

"I  was  a  pig.    A  perfect  pig." 

This  from  the  bed,  then,  inconse- 
quentially, "By  the  way,  that  clock's 
still  stuck  at  nine-thirty — " 

Miss  Hollis  consults  a  small  bangle 
of  a  watch.  "Good  heavens,  its  half- 
past  four!  and  Mr.  Sellaby  will  be 
coming  in,  and  the  doctor — " 

She  busies  herself  with  bottles  and 
trays  and  pillows,  hiding  what  yawns 
will  come  behind  four  fingers.  The 
girl  in  the  bed  lies  fiat  back,  looking  at 
the  ceiling.  Her  hair,  which  is  the 
color  of  pine-smoke,  is  in  thick,  soft 
waves  about  her  face. 

It  is  a  face  with  that  delicate  tense 
strength  you  may  see  in  the  hands  of 
a  great  surgeon — ^the  soul  beneath  it 
has  been  tempered  steely,  is  as  ex- 
quisitely balanced  and  direct  as  the 
long  springing  blade  of  an  old  rapier. 
And  at  present,  in  spite  of  the  weight 
and  heaviness  of  exhaustion  upon  it, 
so  deep  as  to  be  almost  visible  and 
clinging  like  a  netted  veil,  it  is  over- 
whelmed with  peace,  absorbed  in  peace. 
She  has  that  look  of  calm  strangeness 
with  her  that  will  make  even  her  hus- 
band when  he  sees  her  this  time,  for- 
get her  as  anything  but  a  visitor  from 
brightness.  Her  face  and  her  throat 
might  have  been  bathed  in  starry 
water.  She  turns  her  head  to  the  pil- 
low again  and  her  eyes  grow  merry. 

"Philip?" 

But  Miss  Hollis  is  slow. 

"Mr.  Sellaby?  The  carriage  hasn't 
come  back  yet." 


The  girl  in  bed  smiles  swiftly. 

"No.    Not  Phil.    Philip." 

This  time  she  is  comprehended,  with 
an  answering  smile  of  vast  though 
somewhat  technical  understanding. 

"Miss  Woods  has  him,  I  think. 
Shall  I  bring  him  in?" 

"Please." 

Miss  Hollis  vanishes  with  a  laun- 
dered rustle,  threading  hard  on  her  sen- 
sible shoes.  An  antiseptic  smell — ^the 
essence  of  the  endless  tiled  corridors 
of  a  thousand  expectant  hospitals,  per- 
manently anaesthetized  into  rubbery 
quiet — drifts  thinly  into  the  air. 
Lucia  Sellaby's  hand,  absurdly  weak 
and  uncoordinated  like  the  hand  of  a 
puppet  with  the  wires  gone  wrong, 
fumbles  slowly  with  a  stopper  and 
closes  the  exclamatory  bottle.  Then 
she  smiles  again,  this  time  with  the 
fervent  pleasure  of  a  child  that  has 
just  successfully  carried  through  a 
mild  naughtiness  undiscovered.  Miss 
Hollis  reappears,  carrying  some  crude 
sort  of  bundle  with  great  care.  The 
whipping  sound  of  rain  on  glass  is 
broken  in  upon  by  flacking  hoofs  and 
the  ripple  of  tired  wheels  that  tattle 
and  slur  into  a  stop. 

"Here  he  is,"  says  the  nurse,  judi- 
ciously. She  is  much  too  well  in- 
structed to  crow  meaningless  lan- 
guages at  the  baby  or  dig  pointed  fin- 
gers into  his  fat.  That  will  be  left  to 
uncles  and  aunts. 

Philip  is  put  beside  his  mother.  He 
is  the  color  of  the  shell  of  a  boiled 
crab— a  creature  of  compound  wrin- 
kles and  ugliness  with  the  face  of  a 
cathedral  gargoyle.  This  ugliness  will 
be  geographically  examined  by  all  vis- 
iting relatives  for  perfect  resem- 
blances to  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily. Cousin  George  Vane  will  remark 
with  a  happy  appreciation  of  his  own 
wit  that  the  kid's  nose  is  just  as  lop- 
sided as  his  dad's  and  Aunt  Ethel 
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Sellaby  will  eat  liver-tablets  as  she 
looks  at  him  and  say,  as  she  crunches 
with  a  noise  like  breaking  teeth,  that 
it  is  perfectly  evident  to  anyone  the 
Vane  temper  has  come  out  in  him  al- 
ready. But  so  far  he  has  been  a  good 
deal  too  young  to  be  seen  and  a  good 
deal  too  busy  with  existing  to  be  quite 
sure  that  he  is  existing  at  all. 

He  makes  crablike  movements  of 
discontent,  though,  even  in  the  crook 
of  his  mother's  arm.  She  looks  at  him, 
humming  wordlessly.  His  eyes  are 
shut — squeezed  in  like  a  puppy's — but 
one  formless  paw  crawls,  feeler-wise, 
to  the  swelling  curve  of  her  breast. 
Miss  HoUis  busies  herself  complacent- 
ly with  her  slops  and  linen  and  scissors 
— she  has  all  the  composed  self-con- 
sciousness of  a  popular  actor  acknowl- 
edging applause  after  an  unusually 
successful  first  night.  Under  the  calm 
sky  of  her  satisfaction,  Philip  and 
Lucia  hold  close,  belong  to  each  other, 
are  contented.  Footsteps  and  a  soft 
rapping  at  the  door  break  in  upon  the 
dream. 

Miss  Hollis  answers  the  rapping 
discreetly,  parleys  a  little,  then  admits 
Phil  Sellaby— Philip  Sellaby,  Sr.  now, 
of  course.  Handsome  as  a  show  red 
setter,  young  as  a  colt,  he  has  more  or 
less  the  limitations  of  mind  of  both 
animals  while  lacking  their  uncanny 
earthy  qualities  of  scent  and  instant 
intuition.  The  crooked  nose  is  there 
and  serves  only  to  add  tricky  good- 
humor  to  looks  otherwise  too  regular 
to  be  interesting — and  the  eyes  are 
gleaming  and  empty  as  blue  marbles. 
At  present  the  man  is  nervousness, 
exalted  relief,  profound  gratitude,  and 
ferocious  pride  by  turns.  He  treats 
his  son  alternately  as  if  he  were  porce- 
lain and  rubber,  and  his  wife  as 
though  she  were  a  combination  of  de- 
scended angel  and  new  and  very  start- 
ling machine  whose  actions  and  curi- 


ous potentialities  he  had  never  before 
suspected.  She  loves  him  but  is  be- 
ginning to  comprehend  him — ^he  wor- 
ships her  and  never  will,  any  more 
than  why  the  pastel  shades  become  her 
or  why  a  sonnet  should  have  only  four- 
teen lines.  A  very  nice  fellow  on  the 
whole — though  a  little  too  much  the 
sort  of  man  at  his  best  in  the  lounge 
of  a  men's  club.  His  youth  suits  him 
extremely — he  wears  it  like  a  flower 
in  his  buttonhole — if  he  could  stay  in 
the  twenties  forever,  he  would  be  com- 
pletely successful,  for  age  will  harden 
and  veneer  without  greatly  ripening 
him.  But  he  has  been  standing  at  the 
door  long  enough. 

He  starts  to  run  to  his  wife,  decides 
that  isn't  dignified,  and  walks.  Miss 
Hollis  departs  elaborately,  and  is 
heard  playing  with  faucets  in  the  bath- 
room. As  soon  as  her  skirt  has  van- 
ished behind  the  door,  he  runs  over 
and  kneels  beside  the  bed. 

"Darling,  darling,  darling!"  he  says 
in  a  cracking  voice.  Lucia  turns  her 
head  and  shoulder  so  that  their  lips 
can  meet.  The  kiss  is  long  and  speech- 
less and  without  any  pulse  or  banner 
of  passion.  The  man  has  put  off  for 
once  the  gilded  metal  of  his  attitudes. 
He  is  suddenly  able  to  remain  silent — 
he  kneels  unconsciously,  in  the  posture 
of  a  devotional  figure  beside  a  tomb. 
And  her  hand  is  gentle  with  him  in  a 
calm  gesture — she  will  need  that  ges- 
ture later,  too,  for  the  other  Philip 
when  he  has  got  acclimated.  Miss 
Hollis  coughs  before  reentering,  and 
the  embrace  breaks  up  on  the  instant 
like  a  half -played  theme  in  a  concerto 
when  the  musician  takes  his  hands 
from  the  keys.  Phil  Sellaby  gets  up, 
half  tripping,  and  finds  that  his  trou- 
sers are  dusty.  And  Philip  mews, 
wishing  food. 

The  kiss  has  been  good  for  Lucia, 
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who  needs  actual  present  love  as  much 
to  live  as  a  pine  needs  soil  and  water, 
and  cannot  exist  by  fractions.  And 
the  fact  that  this  son  of  his  can  ac- 
tually utter  passable  sounds,  sways  the 
father  back  into  gay  arrogance  again. 
He  rips  open  a  lengthy  striped  box 
that  he  has  brought  with  him  and 
tossed  anyhow  on  the  floor.  It  is  full 
of  pale  and  scarlet  roses,  long-stemmed 
and  silvery  with  rain.  Philip  mews 
again,  this  time  more  decidedly,  and 
Lucia,  after  cocking  a  doubtful  eye  at 
Miss  HoUis's  back,  winks  at  him  rapid- 
ly and  furtively  to  show  that  he  is 


completely  understood,  and  begins  to 
tug  at  the  little  bows  on  her  night- 
gown. But  Phil  has  got  out  the  roses 
— ^he  holds  them  high  up — ^petals  of 
stained  silk  and  ivory  rock  and  flutter 
and  drift  to  Lucia's  pillow — she 
shivers  with  the  serene  mirth  of  a  bell. 
Philip  opens  his  button-eyes — ^he  sees 
the  ripple  of  color,  the  few  small  spar- 
kling drops  that  shower  like  globes  of 
mercury  from  the  shaken  flowers — and 
seeing,  laughs,  laughs  for  the  first 
whole  time  in  his  life  with  a  loud  wide 
toothless  chuckle  and  a  striking  of 
fists  and  feet  at  the  great  wonder. 
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Clinic — tink — clitter  of  silver,  tatikle 
of  forks  on  peach-bloom  plates, 

Delicate  ivory  crunchings  titter 
through  foam-white  biscuits 
and  oozing  dates; 

Trill,  spill,  ripples  of  laughter,  even 
the  dangling  bags  play  tunes. 

Mandarin-buttoned  and  dragon-slip- 
pered, the  teorsteam  walks  by 
the  macaroons! 

Philip  has  been  put  into  a  white  suit 
and  a  bad  temper  and  sent  marauding 
through  the  rustle  of  guests  as  a  sort 
of  wandering  ornament.  He  goes 
through  his  motions  sullenly  and  with- 
out style,  feeling  as  if  he  had  been 
starched  all  over.  For  him  the  whole 
high-voiced  confusion  splits  itself  up 
into  hats  and  hands.  Hats  like  fruit 
salad  and  hats  like  painted  bird  cages, 
long  chilly  hats  that  rest  the  eyes  like 
shade  after  hard  reading,  little  round 
swearing  parrots  of  hats,  as  reekingly 
alive  as  tropic  sunlight.  Hats  of  every 
shade  from  pistache  to  flamingo- 
mauve,  apricot,  sherry,  bisque — ^they 
spot  and  color  the  green  cool  of  the 


garden  like  a  sudden  new  creation  of 
great,  gay  artificial  plants.  And  be- 
low the  hats  are  the  hands — ^hands  of 
all  shapes  and  tints  and  firmnesses — 
from  the  limp,  perspiring  palm  of  fif- 
teen-year-old Marjorie  Eellaber  that 
crumples  like  a  wet  rubber  glove  as 
you  take  hold  of  it,  to  the  dry  sweet 
tiny  fingers  of  old  Mrs.  Janet  Whistley 
who  offers  you  three  of  them  like  an 
investiture  of  the  Garter  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  lace  and  mignonette.  Hats 
and  hands,  nothing  but  hats  and  hands, 
and  not  a  chance  for  Philip  to  do  any- 
thing but  hand  around  baskets  of 
pink-iced  cakes  and  have  people  pat 
him  with  squat  hands  and  lumpy  hands 
and  tell  him,  what  a  polite  little  gentle- 
man. What  a  polite  little  gentleman 
— what  a  polite  little  gentleman — and 
Philip,  with  a  company  grin  outside, 
inside  runs  through  Mac  the  stable- 
man's best  barnyard  vocabulary  with 
the  ease,  care,  and  devotion  a  Buddhist 
monk  expends  on  his  prayer  wheel. 
Then  he  looks  to  catch  a  wink  from  his 
mother,  but  she  is  fenced  behind  hats 
and  hands  and  a  vaporous  silver  urn, 
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she  is  pouring  tea  for  countless  hats 
and  hands;  and  Philip  puts  down  his 
basket  where  a  fat  hat  will  be  sure  to 
come  and  step  into  it,  and  sneaks  off 
throtigh  the  side  garden  to  the  peace 
and  food  of  the  kitchen. 

Swerve,  wheel,  stccciUent  incense,  wave 

like  the  tails  of  Persian  cats, 
(Low  light  strokes  flower-soft  dresses, 

sweet-pea  veilings  and  fur-sleek 

spats,) 
— Bright,  hitter  intrusions  of  lemon, 

prosperous  gurgles  of  clotting 

milk. 
Even  the  wind  is  combed  and  curdled 

in  cloudy  powder  and  crinkling 

silk! 

The  Striped  Aunt  is  talking  to  the 
Lozenged  Aunt  while  they  trot  up  and 
down  the  brick  walk  of  the  rose  gar- 
den. Their  promenade  is  proud  but 
with  something  lacking  in  it,  like  the 
evening  review  of  two  large  and  prom- 
inent peacocks  who  have  mislaid  essen- 
tial fractions  of  their  tails. 

"And  just  how  old  is  that  splendid 
boy  of  Lucia's?"  says  Stripes. 

"Little  Philip?"  Lozenges's  voice 
has  that  quality  of  medical  oversweet 
to  be  found  in  popular  cough  tablets. 
"Nine  in  November." 

"And  my  dear,  you  didn't  think  he 
looked  delicate?" 

"No."  Then  Lozenges  reconsiders. 
"Not  precisely.  But  he  has  that  ex- 
citable Vane  look.  It  always  makes 
one  fear  for  the  mind." 

"Why  there's  been  no  actual  insan- 
ity, surely — " 

"So  far?  No."  Oh  sepulchral 
Lozenges !  "But  with  precocious  chil- 
dren, when  they  have  that  queer  look 
you  never  ought  to  be  too  sure.  No 
child  has  any  business  to  draw  or  read 
or  write  so  much  at  that  sweet  little 
fellow's  age.    If  /  were  Lucia — " 


"Give  him  a  good  sound  spankinsr 
every  time  he  touches  a  book !"  Spin- 
ster Stripes  rubs  out  all  literature 
with  one  obliterating  thumb.  "It  isn't 
normal.    It  isn't  right." 

"It  isn't  the  way  a  sensible  mother 
would  act.  It  isn't  what  Grandfather 
Sellaby  ever  believed  in." 

They  trot  faster,  chanting  their  lit- 
any at  each  other. 

"It  isn't  proper  or  wise." 

"He  ought  to  be  packed  off  to  board- 
ing school." 

'It  isn't  fair  to  the  boy." 

'Too  much  affection  is  so  danger- 
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ous. 
"His    father    should    take    a    firm 

hand." 

"He  isn't  like  other  boys  his  age." 
The    antiphony    drops,    commences 

again,  sweetly  choral. 

"If  Phil  Sellaby  wasn't  so  flighty." 
"If  Lucia  didn't  have  such  curious 

ideas." 
"If  they  gave  him  a  box  of  tools." 
"If  he  played  more  with  other  little 

boys." 

"If  his  eyes  hadn't  turned  brown, 

when  they  were  blue  at  first." 

"If  he  took  more  after  his  Uncle 

Ashbel." 

But  even  the  tongues  of  Lozenges 
and  Stripes  wag  weary  after  much 
good  breath  is  wasted.  They  are 
warm — ^they  sit  down  on  a  garden 
bench,  and  huddle  their  musty,  feath- 
ery gowns  about  them.  Stripes  waves 
a  soporific  fan,  driving  little  sharp 
dusty  gusts  at  the  face  of  Lozenges. 
She  cools  and  they  discuss  the  sinful 
habits  of  some  servants  and  most  dogs 
and  all  small  children. 

She — he — mumble  of  dowagers — chat- 
ter from  little  old  men  in  stays. 

Thick,  soft  glutinous  spooning  of 
guava  jelly  and  gorged  pdtis. 
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Slip,  slap,  mayonnaise  sandwiches  bur- 
ble delight  to  a  careless  thumb, 

White  spite  unnks  a  decanter,  chuck- 
ling a  tot  of  obsequious  rum! 

Philip,  smudging  his  nose  against 
the  pantry  window,  sees  a  crammed 
belated  carriage  creak  away  down  the 
drive.  The  garden  party  has  withered 
into  a  few,  middle-aged  exhaustless 
talkers  and  two  stranded  wives  nerv- 
ously looking  around  bushes  for  their 
husbands.  Philip  settles  back  to  his 
cache  of  salvaged  edibles;  three  sar- 
dine sandwiches,  the  wreck  of  a  guava 
jelly  messed  into  the  remains  of  some 
chicken-in-aspic,  and  the  sticky  inter- 
nals of  the  ice  cream  freezer.  He  at- 
tacks with  technique,  voracity,  and  dis- 
patch ;  inserts  a  crushed  macaroon  in 
one  of  the  sandwiches,  and  tries  the 
combination  dubiously.  Strange 
blends  of  abnormal  foods  appeal  to 
him,  and  the  maids,  Lizzie  and  the 
borrowed  ones,  are  too  busy  stacking 
dishes  and  comparing  scandals  about 
prominent  guests  to  pay  much  notice. 
Philip  looks  and  is  more  like  his  father 
just  now  than  he  ever  will  be  again — 
the  resemblance  is  of  the  kind  that 
drives  aging  ladies  to  gentle  senti- 
mental tears.  Any  thoughts  he  has 
are  chiefly  about  food  and  Mrs.  Whist- 
ley's  lent  black  butler,  who  is  quite  the 
finest  and  most  overpoweringly  man- 
nered gentleman  that  has  yet  come 
into  his  ken.  Philip  has  been  trying 
to  draw  him  all  day  on  the  sly,  and  has 
only  succeeded  once,  a  wild,  amusing 
caricature  of  him  at  the  door  of 
Noah's  Ark,  ushering  in  with  effusive 
cordiality  a  procession  of  silk-hatted 
rhinoceroses.  Philip  thinks  of  the  lat- 
ter beasts  and  grins  profoundly,  be- 
fore spreading  guava  paste  on  a  loose 
sardine. 

Lucia  may  have  worried  about  him 
unnecessarily.    He  seems  in  most  re- 


spects as  normal  and  inquisitive  as  a 
terrier.  Every  emotion  he  has  goes 
instantly  all  through  and  over  him  as 
a  current  of  electricity  pours  through 
a  wire — and  he  is  still  at  an  age  when 
the  space  between  shutting  eyes  at 
night  and  opening  them  again  in  the 
moniing  flicks  past  like  the  second- 
hand of  a  watch  about  its  dial,  and 
most  dreams,  good  or  bad,  come  from 
indigestion.  He  doesn't  know  what  it 
is  to  be  bored,  has  a  quantity  of  hu- 
morous vanity,  considerable  physical 
recklessness,  and  is  beginning  to  de- 
velop from  much  scattered  and  un- 
checked reading  an  ashamed  fierce 
curiosity  in  regard  to  matters  of  sex. 
His  flair  for  mockery,  with  pencil  or 
words,  is  his  chief  unusual  quality 
and  he  knows  quite  well  to  his  own  last 
adjective,  exactly  how  unusual  it  is. 

Lizzie,  their  own  maid,  skims  by 
with  a  couple  of  empty  cake  baskets, 
eying  him  askance. 

"It's  a  pig  you  are.  Master  Philip," 
she  calls  in  her  soft  slippery  Irish. 
"What  with  Lee  wishful  to  save  them 
little  fishes  for  your  mother's  lunch, 
this  Saturday !" 

"Aw,  Lizzie,  he  won't  give  a  dam !" 
and  "Have  one?"  Philip  adds  with 
mischievous  good-temper. 

"Have  one  is  it?  It's  none  of  you 
and  your  fishes  I'll  have,  with  me  work 
to  be  done  and  supper  to  get  and  the 
hair  that  will  fly  when  your  Aunt 
Agatha  sees  the  place  the  wall-eyed 
horse  of  Colonel  Marley's  ate  off  the 
cockle-vine!  Now,  by  the  Holy 
Fly!—" 

The  invocation  interests  Philip. 

"What's  the  Holy  Fly?" 

"It's  the  fly  that  lit  on  the  face  of 
Our  Lord  and  Him  hangin'  on  the 
Cross  and  the  one  He  blessed  and  took 
into  Heaven  with  Him  along  of  the 
two  thieves.  Now  go  along  with  your 
questions !" 
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'But  why  did  Our  Lord  take  it  to 
Heaven?" 

"Because  it  was  the  holy  wish  of 
Him."  Lizzie  crosses  herself,  with 
some  difficulty,  owing  to  the  cake 
baskets. 

"But  why  did  He  want  it  in 
Heaven?" 

"Because  He  did,  and  that's  all,  and 
bad  luck  to  you  and  who  are  you  to 
know  what  He  wished  or  did  not  wish? 
Putting  jelly  on  good  sound  fish  as  if 
it  was  bread  they  were,  and  not  letting 
a  decent  girl  go  on  with  her  work  I" 

Philip  wonders  idly  what  the  differ- 
ence would  be  in  not  letting  an  inde- 
cent girl  go  on  with  her  work.  Inde- 
cent. That  was  the  word  he  looked  up 
in  the  dictionary,  yesterday,  only  to 
find  it :  "indecent,  adj,,  obscene,  lascivi- 
ous". Obscene  is  a  good  word  to  try 
out,  then,  though  he  is  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  its  meaning. 

"Lizzie,"  he  says  with  decision. 
"Why  do  you  call  yourself  a  decent 
girl?    You're  obscene." 

The  cake  baskets  are  put  down  with 
a  bang. 


"Out  of  the  pantry  it  is  you  go  this 
minute,  you  black-hearted,  small 
plague  of  a  bad  child!  Calling  a  good 
girl  out  of  her  name  with  dirty  words 
from  your  father's  books  that  you 
should  not  have  read!"  She  advances 
upon  him  with  a  dish  towel.  He  holds 
his  ground. 

"You're  obscene!"  he  patters  off 
hurriedly.  "You're  obscene — ^you're 
obscene — aah,  Lizzie,  you're  obscene!" 

The  dish  towel  flaps  into  his  face. 
"Out  ye  go!"  whacks  Lizzie.  "Out 
ye  go — ^you  and  your  fishes  and  your 
abseens — " 

But  the  tempest  settles  back  instant- 
ly into  its  teapot  as  Phil  Sellaby,  who 
has  come  running  over  the  lawn  unob- 
served, raps  suddenly  on  the  window 
pane  with  his  knuckles. 

"Play  tennis,  Philip?"  he  caUs,  in 
a  voice  that  sounds  funnily  small 
through  the  glass,  and  Philip,  forget- 
ting everything  else,  rushes  out  and 
upstairs  to  get  his  racket  and  play 
vehement  handicap-singles  that  his  fa- 
ther always  wins;  through  a  slow, 
long  sleepy  twilight  of  dulling  gold. 


THE  BATHER 


By  George  O'Neil 


THERE  is  no  beauty  surer  than  your  own. 
Clear  as  a  carving  from  the  cleanest  stone. 
A  curve  of  life  upon  the  dead  white  sand. 
Perfect  and  exquisite,  I  watch  you  stand. 
You  are  a  vibrant  tone's  whole  quivering. 
The  full  flash  that  a  flaring  torch  can  fling. 
Your  beauty  is  a  thing  too  sharp  to  bear 
In  the  hour's  fierce  torridness  and  vivid  glare. 
I  stare  for  the  relief  that  it  will  be 
When  you  are  covered  by  the  flat  cold  sea. 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

By  Donald  Ogden  Stewart 

With  Sketches  by  Herb  Roth 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  COURTSHIP  OF  MILES  STAN  DISH 

In  the  Manner  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 


THIS  story  occurs  in  those  days 
when  religion  was  still  taken  seri- 
ously by  a  great  many  people  and  in 
the  town  of  Plymouth  where  the 
"Mayflower",  having  ploughed  its 
platitudinous  way  from  Holland,  had 
landed  its  precious  cargo  of  pious 
Right  Thinkers,  moral  Gentlemen  of 
God,  and — Priscilla. 

Priscilla  was — ^well,  Priscilla  had 
yellow  hair.  In  a  later  generation,  in 
a  1921  June,  if  she  had  toddled  by  at 
a  country  club  dance  you  would  have 
noticed  first  of  all  that  glorious  mass 
of  bobbed  corn-colored  locks.  You 
would,  then,  perhaps,  have  glanced  idly 
at  her  face,  and  suddenly  said  "Oh  my 
gosh!"  The  next  moment  you  would 
have  clutched  the  nearest  stag  and 
hissed,  "Quick — ^yellow  hair — silver 
dress — oh  Judas!"  You  would  then 
have  been  introduced,  and  after  danc- 
ing nine  feet  you  would  have  been  cut 
in  on  by  another  panting  stag.  In 
those  nine  delirious  feet  you  would 
have  become  completely  dazed  by  one 
of  the  smartest  lines  since  the  build- 
ing of  the  Southern  Pacific.  You 
would  then  have  borrowed  somebody's 
flask,  gone  into  the  locker  room  and 
gotten  an  Edge — ^not  a  bachelor-dinner 


Edge  but  just  enough  to  give  you  the 
proper  amount  of  confidence.  You 
would  have  returned  to  the  ballroom, 
cut  in  on  this  twentieth  century  Pris- 
cilla, and  taken  her  and  your  Edge 
out  to  a  convenient  limousine,  or  the 
first  tee. 

It  was  of  some  such  yellow-haired 
Priscilla  that  Homer  dreamed  when  he 
smote  his  lyre  and  chanted,  "I  sing  of 
arms  and  the  man";  it  was  at  the 
sight  of  such  as  she  that  rare  Ben 
Johnson's  Dr.  Faustus  cried,  "Was 
this  the  fact  that  launched  a  thousand 
ships?"  In  all  ages  has  such  beauty 
enchanted  the  minds  of  men,  calling 
forth  in  one  century  the  Fiesolian 
terza  rima  of  "Paradise  Lost",  in  an- 
other the  passionate  arias  of  a  dozen 
Beethoven  symphonies.  In  1620  the 
pagan  daughter  of  Helen  of  Troy  and 
Cleopatra  of  the  Nile  happened,  by  a 
characteristic  jest  of  the  great  Ironist, 
to  embark  with  her  aunt  on  the  "May- 
flower". 

Like  all  girls  of  eighteen  Priscilla 
had  learned  to  kiss  and  be  kissed  on 
every  possible  occasion;  in  the  exotic 
and  not  at  all  uncommon  pleasure  of 
"petting"  she  had  acquired  infinite 
wisdom  and  complete  disillusionment. 
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But  in  all  her  "petting  parties"  on  the 
"Mayflower"  and  in  Plymouth  she  had 
found  no  Puritan  who  held  her  inter- 
est beyond  the  first  kiss,  and  she  had 
lately  reverted  in  sheer  boredom  to 
her  boarding  school  habit  of  drinking 
gin  in  large  quantities — a  habit  which 
was  not  entirely  approved  of  by  her 
old-fashioned  aunt,  although  Mrs. 
Brewster  wa^  glad  to  have  her  niece 
stay  at  home  in  the  evenings  "in- 
stead", as  she  told  Mrs.  Bradford,  "of 
running  around  with  those  boys,  and 
really,  my  dear,  Priscilla  says  some  of 
the  funniest  things  when  she  gets  a 
little— er — 'boiled',  as  she  calls  it — 
you  must  come  over  some  evening,  and 
bring  the  governor." 

Mrs.  Brewster,  Priscilla's  aunt,  is 
the  ancestor  of  all  New  England  aunts. 
She  may  be  seen  today  walking  down 
Tremont  Street,  Boston  in  her  Educa- 
tor shoes  on  her  way  to  S.  S.  Pierce's, 
which  she  pronounces  to  rhyme  with 
hearse.  The  twentieth  century  Mrs. 
Brewster  wears  a  highnecked  black 
silk  waist  with  a  chatelaine  watch 
pinned  over  her  left  breast  and  a  spot 
of  Gordon's  codfish  (no  bones)  over 
her  right.  When  a  little  girl  she  was 
taken  to  see  Longfellow,  Lowell,  and 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson;  she  speaks 
familiarly  of  the  James  boys,  but  this 
has  no  reference  to  the  well-known 
Missouri  outlaws.  She  was  brought 
up  on  bluebjsrry  cake,  Postum,  and 
"The  Atlantic  Monthly" ;  she  loves  the 
Boston  "Transcript",  God,  and  her  rel- 
atives in  Newton  Centre.  Her  idea 
of  a  daring  joke  is  the  remark  Susan 
Hale  made  to  Edward  Everett  Hale 
about  sending  underwear  to  the 
heathen.  She  once  asked  Donald  Og- 
den  Stewart  to  dinner  with  her  niece ; 
she  didn't  think  his  story  about  the 
lady  mind  reader  who  read  the  man's 
mind  and  then  slapped  his  face,  was 
very  funny ;  she  never  asked  him  again. 


The  auction  of  this  story  aU  takes  place 
in  Mrs.  Brewster's  Plymouth  home 
on  two  successive  June  evenings. 
As  the  figurative  curtain  rises  Mrs. 
Brewster  is  sitting  at  a  desk  read- 
ing the  latest  instalment  of  Foxe'e 
"Book  of  Martyrs". 

The  sound  of  a  clanking  sword  is 
heard  outside.  Mrs.  Brewster 
looks  up,  smiles  to  herself,  and  goes 
on  reading.  A  knock — a  timid 
knock. 

Mrs.  Brewster:  Come  in. 

(Enter  Captain  Miles  Standish, 
whiskered  and  forty.  In  a  later 
generation,  vnth  that  imposing 
mustache  and  his  hatred  of  In- 
dians, Miles  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  a  bank  president.  At 
present  he  seems  somewhat  iU  at 
ease,  and  obviously  relieved  to 
find  only  Priscilla's  aunt  at 
home.) 
Mrs.  Brewster:  Good  evening. 
Captain  Standish. 

Miles:    Good  evening,  Mrs.  Brew- 
ster.   It's — it's  cool  for  June,  isn't  it  7 
Mrs.  Brewster:    Yes.     I  suppose 
we'll   pay   for   it   with    a   hot   July, 
though. 

Miles  (nervously):  Yes,  but  it — it 
is  cool  for  June,  isn't  it? 

Mrs.  Brewster:  So  you  said.  Cap- 
tain. 

Miles:  Yes.    So  I  said,  didn't  I? 

(Silence.) 
Miles:      Mistress     Priscilla     isn't 
home,  then? 

Mrs.  Brewster:  Why,  I  don't  think 
so.  Captain.  But  I  never  can  be  sure 
where  Priscilla  is. 

Miles  (eagerly):  She's  a — a  fine 
girl,  isn't  she?    A  fine  girl. 

Mrs.  Brewster:  Why,  yes.  Of 
course,  Priscilla  has  her  faults — ^but 
she'd  make  some  man  a  fine  wife — 
some  man  who  knew  how  to  handle 
her — an  older  man,  with  experience. 
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Miles  :  Do  you  really  think  so,  Mra. 
Brewster?  (After  a  minute.)  Do  you 
think  PrisciUa  is  thinking  about  mar- 
rying anybody  in  particular? 

Mrs.  Brewster:  Well,  I  can't  Bay, 
Captain.  You  know — ahe'a  a  little 
wild.  Her  mother  was  wild,  too,  you 
know — that  ia,  before  the  Lord  apoke 
to  her.  They  say  ahe  used  to  be  seen 
at  the  Mermaid  Tavern  in  London 
with  all  those  play-acting  people.  She 
always  used  to  say  that  Priscilla  would 
marry  a  military  man. 

Miles:  A  military  man?  Well,  now 
tell  me  Mrs.  Brewster,  do  you  think 
that  a  sweet  delicate  creature  like 
Priscilla— 


A  VOICE  (m  the  next  room):  Oh 
DAUNl 

Mrs.  Brewster:  That  must  be 
Priscilla  now. 

The  Voice:  Auntie! 

Mrs.  Brewster:  Yes,  Priscilla  dear. 

The  Voice:  Where  in  hell  did  you 
put  the  vermouth? 

Mrs.  Brewster:  Id  the  cupboard, 
dear.  I  do  hope  you  aren't  going  to 
get — er — "boiled"  again  tonight,  Pris- 
cilla. 

(Enter  Priscilla,  infinitely  radiant, 
infinitely  beautiful,  witk  a  bottle 
of  vermouth  in  one  hand  and  a 
jug  of  gin  in  the  other.) 

Priscilla;  Auntie,  that  was  a  dirty 
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trick  to  hide  the  vermouth.  Hello 
Miles — shoot  many  Indians  today? 

Miles:  Why — er — er — no,  Mistress 
Priscilla. 

Priscilla:  Wish  you'd  take  me 
with  you  next  time,  Miles.  I'd  love  to 
shoot  an  Indian,  wouldn't  you,  auntie? 

Mrs.  Brewster:  Priscilla!  What 
an  idea!  And  please  dear,  give  auntie 
Brewster  the  gin,  I — er — promised  to 
take  some  to  the  church  social  tonight 
and  it's  almost  all  gone  now. 

Miles:  I  didn't  see  you  at  church 
last  night.  Mistress  Priscilla. 

Priscilla  :  Well  I'll  tell  you.  Miles. 
I  started  to  go  to  church — really  felt 
awfully  religious.  But  just  as  I  was 
leaving  I  thought,  "Priscilla,  how  about 
a  drink — just  one  little  drink?"  You 
know,  Miles,  church  goes  so  much  bet- 
ter when  you're  just  a  little  boiled — 
the  lights  and  everything  just  kind  of 
— oh,  its  glorious.  Well  last  night, 
after  I'd  had  a  little  liquor,  the  fun- 
niest thing  happened.  I  felt  awfully 
good,  not  like  church  at  all — so  I  just 
thought  I'd  take  a  walk  in  the  woods. 
And  I  came  to  a  pool — a  wonderful 
honest-to-God  pool — ^with  the  moon 
shining  right  into  the  middle  of  it. 
So  I  just  undressed  and  dove  in  and  it 
was  the  most  marvelous  thing  in  the 
world.  And  then  I  danced  on  the  bank 
in  the  grass  and  the  moonlight — oh, 
Lordy,  Miles,  you  ought  to  have  seen 
me. 

Mrs.  Brewster:  Priscilla! 

Priscilla  :  'Scuse  me.  Auntie  Brew- 
ster. And  then  I  just  lay  in  the  grass 
and  sang  and  laughed. 

Mrs.  Brewster:  Dear,  you'll  catch 
your  death  of  cold  one  of  these  nights. 
I  hope  you'll  excuse  me.  Captain 
Standish ;  it's  time  I  was  going  to  our 
social.  I'll  leave  Priscilla  to  entertain 
you.  Now  be  a  good  girl,  Priscilla, 
and  please  dear  don't  drink  straight 
vermouth — remember  what  happened 


last  time.    Good  night,  Captain — srood 
night,  dear. 

(Exit  Mrs.  Brewsteoi  vrith  gin.) 
Priscilla:   Oh  damn!    What'll  we 
do.  Miles — I'm  getting  awfully  sleepy. 
Miles  :  Why — ^we  might — er — ^pet  a 
bit. 

Priscilla  (yavming) :  No.    I'm  too 
tired — besides,  I  hate  whiskers. 
Miles:  Yes,  that's  so,  I  remember. 
(Ten  minutes'  &ilence,  taith  Miles 
looking  aentimentaUy  into  the  fire- 
place, Priscilla  curled  up  in  a 
chair  on  the  other  aide.) 
Miles:   I  was — ^your  aunt  and  I — 
we  were  talking  about  you  before  you 
came  in.    It  was  a  talk  that  meant  a 
lot  to  me. 

Priscilla:   Miles,  would  you  mind 
closing  that  window? 

(Miles  closes  the  window  and  re- 
turns to  his  chair  by  the  fire- 
place,) 
Miles  :  And  your  aunt  told  me  that 
your  mother  said  you  would  some  day 
marry  a  military  man. 

Priscilla:   Miles,  would  you  mind 
passing  me  that  pillow  over  there? 
("Miles  gets  up,  takes  the  pillow  to 
Priscilla  and  again  sits  dovm  by 
the  fire,) 
Miles:   And  I  thought  that  if  you 
wanted  a  military  man  why — ^well,  I've 
always  thought  a  great  deal  of  you. 
Mistress  Priscilla — and  since  my  Rose 
died  I've  been  pretty  lonely,  and  while 
I'm  nothing  but  a  rough  old  soldier 
yet — well,  what  I'm  driving  at  is — ^you 
see,  maybe  you  and  I  could  sort  of — 
well,  I'm  not  much  of  a  hand  at  fancy 
love  speeches  and  all  that — ^but — 
(He  is  interrupted  by  a  snore.    He 
glances  up  and  sees  that  Pris- 
cilla has  fallen  fast  asleep.    He 
sits  looking  hopelessly  into   the 
fireplace  for  a  long  time,  then  gets 
up,  puts  on  his  hat  and  tiptoes 
out  of  the  door,) 
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THE  NEXT  EVENING 


PRISCILLA  t8  sitting  alone,  lost  in  rev- 
ery,  before  the  fireplace.    It  is  al- 
most as   if  she   had  not   moved 
since  the  evening  before. 
A  knock,  and  the  door  opens  to  ad- 
mit John  Alden,  noTichaiant,  dis- 
illusioned, and  twenty-one. 
John:  Good  evening.    Hope  I  don't 
bother  you. 

PRISCILLA:  The  only  people  who 
bother  me  are  women  who  tell  me  I'm 
beautiful  and  men  who  don't. 

John:  Not  a  very  brilliant  epigram 
— but  atill — ^yes,  you  are  beautiful. 

PRISCILLA:  Of  course,  if  it's  an  ef- 
fort for  you  to  say — 

John  :  Nothing  is  worthwhile  with- 
out effort. 

PRisaLLA:  Sounds  like  Miles  StAnd- 
ish;   many  things  I  dr>  without  effort 


are  worthwhile;  I  am  beautiful  with- 
out the  slightest  effort. 

John:  Yes,  you're  right.  I  could 
kiss  you  without  any  trouble — and 
that  would  be  worthwhile — perhaps. 

PRISCILLA :  Kissing  me  would  prove 
nothing.  I  kiss  as  casually  as  I 
breathe. 

John:  And  if  you  didn't  breathe — 
or  kiss — you  would  die. 

PRISCILLA:  Any  woman  would. 

John:  Then  you  are  like  other 
women.    How  unfortunate. 

PRISCILLA :  I  am  like  no  woman  you 
ever  knew. 

John:  You  arouse  my  curiosity. 

PBlsaLLA:  Curiosity  killed  a  cat. 

John:  A  cat  may  look  at  a — Queen. 

PRISCILLA :  And  a  Queen  keeps  cats 
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for  her  amusement.    They  purr  so  de- 
lightfully when  she  pets  them. 

John:  I  never  learned  to  purr;  it 
must  be  amusing — for  the  Queen. 

Priscilla:  Let  me  teach  you.  Fm 
starting  a  new  class  tonight. 

John:  Fm  afraid  I  couldn't  afford 
to  pay  the  tuition. 

Priscilla:  For  a  few  exceptionally 
meritorious  pupils,  various  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  have  been  pro- 
vided. 

John:  By  whom?    Old  graduates? 

Priscilla:  No — ^the  institution  has 
been  endowed  by  God — 

John:  With  exceptional  beauty — 
I'm  afraid  I'm  going  to  kiss  you. 
Now. 

(They  kiss.) 
(Ten  minutes  pass.) 

Priscilla:  Stop  smiling  in  that 
inane  way. 

John:  I  just  happened  to  think  of 
something  awfully  funny.  You  know 
the  reason  why  I  came  over  here  to- 
night? 

Priscilla:  To  see  me.  I  wondered 
why  you  hadn't  come  months  ago. 

John:  No.  It's  really  awfully 
funny — ^but  I  came  here  tonight  be- 
cause Miles  Standish  made  me  prom- 


ise this  morning  to  ask  you  to  marry 
him. 

Miles  is  an  awfully  good  egg,  really, 
Priscilla. 

Priscilla:     Speak    for    yourself, 
John. 

(They  kiss.) 
Priscilla:  Again. 
John:     Again — ^and    again.       Oh 
Lord,  Fm  gone. 

(An  hour  later  John  leaves.  As  the 
door  closes  behind  him  Priscilla 
sinks  hack  into  her  chair  before 
the  fireplace;  an  hour  passes,  and 
she  does  not  move;  her  aunt  re- 
turns from  the  Bradford^  and 
after  a  few  ineffectual  attempts  at 
conversation  goes  to  bed  alone; 
the  candles  gutter,  flicker,  and  die 
out;  the  room  is  filled  with  moon- 
light, gradually  bathing  in  cool 
splendor  the  yellow  hair  of  this 
dreaming  goddess — eternal  Helen 
brought  over  to  Puritan  New 
England,  an  exquisite  flower 
transplanted  to  a  foreign  country 
infinitely  rare,  infinitely  erotic.*) 


*For  the  further  adventures  of  Priscilla,  M€ 
P.  Scott  Fitzgerald's  stories  in  the  "Girl  With 
the  Yellow  Hair"  series,  notably  "This  Side  of 
Paradise",  "The  Offshore  Pirate".  "The  Ice 
Palace",  "Head  and  Shoulders",  "Bemice  Bote 
Her  Hair",  and  "Benediction". 


INVINCIBLE 


By  Alter  Brody 


APIECE  of  bait 
Transfixed  upon  an  iron  hook — 
She  wriggles  on  and  calls  it  life. 
Through  body  and  soul  the  hook  is  drawn ; 
The  point  is  stuck  within  her  heart — 
She  wriggles  on  defiantly. 


EUGENE  O^NEILL 

By  Pierre  Loving 

With  a  Sketch  by  Ivan  Opffer 


AS  we  sauntered  out  of  the  Province- 
.  town  Playhouse  after  the  per- 
formance of  "The  Emperor  Jones"  my 
friend,  the  vagrom  poet  who  had  trav- 
eled about  the  world  as  a  common  sea- 
man in  many  ships,  remarked : 

"You  know  the  Buenos  Aires  water- 
front, that  motley  and  populous  marine 
"  thoroughfare,  the  Passo  de  Julio.  I 
had  just  come  from  up-country,  where 
I  had  been  hired  to  boss  a  gang  of  In- 
dians stringing  a  telegraph  line  across 
the  pampas  for  a  pioneer  railroad  com- 
pany. My  mates,  both  whites  and  red- 
skins, were  good  fellows  all,  but  I  was 
weary  of  their  crude  talk,  their  oozy 
sentimentality,  and  their  ribald  jests 
picked  up  at  many  camps  and  ports. 
In  this  morose  spirit  I  strolled  into  a 
noisy  dingy  sailors'  tavern.  The  pot- 
bellied and  exaggeratedly  jovial  Hol- 
lander who  ran  the  place,  apparently 
recognizing  a  Britisher,  welcomed  me 
with  a  broad,  'How  are  you,  matey?' 
Grateful  to  find  myself  back  out  of  the 
wilds,  I  replied  upon  some  wilful  im- 
pulse with  a  line  of  verse  from  a  con- 
temporary poet.  The  quotation  was 
apt.  I've  forgotten  it  now. .  .but  I  had 
scarcely  finished  it  when — imagine  my 
amazement — a  voice  directly  behind 
me,  with  a  civilized  stave  in  it,  took  it 
up  and  continued  it.  I  slewed  around 
and  perceived  a  dark-haired  young  fel- 
low, strong-shouldered,  tanned,  and 
with  a  black  smudge  of  a  mustache 
circumfiexing  a  fine  sensitive  mouth. 
He  was  clad  in  some^ing  that  resem- 


bled a  compromise  between  shore  and 
seagoing  clothes. 

"'You're  from  the  States,  aren't 
you?'  I  asked. 

"  Tes,'  he  replied  with  what  seemed 
a  nostalgic  grin. 

"'A  sailor?' 

"  'Ages  ago  I  was  one,  or  so  it  seems. 
I've  been  ashore  here  about  six 
months.' 

"I  was  quite  beside  myself.  Taking 
a  seat  opposite  him,  I  said:  'Can  you 
quote  real  poetry  or. .  .do  you  write  it 
yourself?  I've  been  aching  to  talk  to 
someone  human  for  weeks  on  end.' 

'"You  haven't  been  any  worse  off 
than  I,'  he  returned.  'For  months  I've 
been  feeling  suicidal  for  lack  of  real 
talk.' 

"After  this  introduction  we  picked 
out  a  table  farthest  removed  from  the 
rattle  of  the  tin-canny  piano  and  talked. 
How  we  talked!  It  was  seven  in  the 
morning  when  we  rose  to  leave  the 
place.  In  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion my  new-found  friend  had  said  his 
name  was  O'Neill — Eugene  O'Neill — 
and  that  his  home  was  in  New  York." 

Since  that  singular  encounter  (it 
was  in  1911, 1  believe)  Eugene  O'Neill  * 
has  written  three  long  plays  and  nu- 
merous one-act  pieces.  He  has  been 
pronounced  the  finest  American  dram- 
atist writing  today.  "Beyond  the 
Horizon",  produced  by  Richard  Ben-  > 
nett,  has  been  hailed  as  a  truly  great 
play,  while  "The  Emperor  Jones"  and 
"Diff'rent"  drew  large  audiences  to  a 
Broadway  theatre,  having  been  dis-  • 
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patched  uptown  from  the  grarage-like 
Provincetown  Playhouse  on  Macdougal 
Street  by  a  shrewd  theatrical  entre- 
preneur. 

When  my  friend,  the  poet,  had 
brought  to  a  close  the  rare  account  of 
his  first  meeting  with  Eugene  O'Neill, 
I  retailed  my  own  which  came,  I  dare 
say,  with  something  of  the  inutility  of 
a  stalemate  or  an  anti-climax.  My 
own  first  encounter  with  the  author  of 
"Beyond  the  Horizon"  took  place  no 
remoter  from  where  I  now  write  than 
Sixth  Avenue.  Was  it  at  Luke's 
(where  John  Masefield  once  tended 
bar)  or  at  another  well-known  oasis 
now,  alas!  deserted  since  the  passage 
of  the  Volstead  act? 

This  place  used  several  years  ago  to 
be  haunted  by  all  sorts  of  odd  charac- 
ters living  in  the  neighborhood:  ne- 
groes who  brought  their  banjos  along, 
sailors,  and  I  dare  say  gangmen  of  the 
district.  Allured  by  its  variety  and 
richness  of  color,  a  handful  of  paint- 
ers, novelists,  and  poets  would  gather 
about  the  shining  deal  tables  of  an 
evening  to  talk,  wholly  oblivious  of  the 
stone-blue  spirals  of  dense  smoke  and 
stale  fumes.  One  evening  I  dropped 
into  the  place  with  a  well-known  wom- 
an novelist.  We  had  just  been  talking 
about  several  foreign  dramatists  whose 
works  were  not  yet  familiar  to  the 
American  public.  My  companion  in- 
terrupted her  remarks  long  enough  to 
present  me  to  a  group  of  persons  seated 
about  a  round-topped  table  in  one  cor- 
ner, whom  we  joined.  We  resumed  our 
conversation  and  I  was  taken  aback 
when  one  of  the  young  men  belonging 
to  the  group  launched  into  a  brilliant 
analysis  of  the  dramatists  whom  the 
novelist  and  I  had  been  leisurely  dis- 
cussing. He  told  us,  I  remember,  that 
he  had  just  read  the  newer  men  in 
their  original  tongue.  This  man  was 
Eugene  O'Neill. 


I  hold  no  special  brief  for  the  fore- 
going anecdote.  Personally  I  far  pre- 
fer that  of  the  poet.  I  like  the  ro- 
mantic touch,  the  thrill  of  plain  cir- 
cumstance in  a^true  tale  of  two  liter- 
ary men,  traveling  incognito  so  to 
speak,  coming  across  each  other  by 
pure  accident  in  a  strange  seaport, 
with  the  unresting  sea  gurgling  about 
the  dock-piles  almost  at  their  very 
feet — ^both  eager  for  intellectual  fric- 
tion, both  salt-tanned  and  sea-  or  land- 
weary  because  they  craved  something 
imponderable  to  meet  their  needs. 
These  two  anecdotes,  whatever  their 
intrinsic  value,  may  go  some  way 
toward  drawing  the  veil  from  the 
mystery  of  personality  that  broqds 
over  the  figure  of  Eugene  O'Neill  ow- 
ing to  his  self -chosen  retirement.  He 
is  not,  as  has  been  seen,  an  uncouth 
sailor  nor  yet,  as  one  newspaper  critic 
has  broadly  hinted,  a  sombre  Malvolio 
derelict  with  self-pity.  He  is,  above 
all  else,  a  highly  sensitized  being,  swift 
and  sharp  in  his  responses  to  his  en- 
vironment, quick  to  absorb  impres- 
sions of  beauty  and  vividly  abreast  of 
the  rumor  of  his  own  times.  At  the 
time  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
O'Neill  had  already  written  a  number 
of  one-act  plays  one  of  which,  "Bound 
East  for  Cardiff",  had  been  produced . 
by  the  Provincetown  Players  on  their 
wharf-stage  at  Provincetown  on  the 
Massachusetts  coast.  In  those  days 
(far  days  they  seem  now,  although 
neither  of  us  is  old  enough  to 
turn  his  hand  to  memoir-writing) 
nobody,  outside  of  a  few  faithful 
friends,  considered  these  early  pieces 
worthy  of  remark.  Even  among  the 
latter  there  rose  up  several  doubting 
Thomases  who  stated  that  they  lacked 
vertebra  or  ganglia  or  (if  they  at- 
tended dramatic  lectures)  tautness  of 
form  or  (if  they  moved  in  successful 
Broadway  circles)  punch! 
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It  was  at  the  Provincetown  Play- 
house on  Macdougal  Street  that  I 
stumbled,  literally  stumbled,  across 
O'Neill's     maiden     volume     entitled 

•  "Thirst  and  Other  Plays".  This  col- 
lection was  brought  out — ^at  the  au- 
thor's expense,  I  suspect — in  1914. 
One  of  Susan  Glaspell's  plays  was  put 
into  rehearsal  and  I  was  saddled  with 
a  small  part.  Upon  an  exit  I  accident- 
ally kicked  a  soiled,  much-bedraggled 
grey  tome  lying  face  upward  on  the 
floor  in  the  wings.  Listlessly  I  picked 
it  up  and  noted — ^with  what  innocent 
surprise  you  may  well  imagine! — ^the 
name  of  Eugene  O'Neill  on  the  title- 
page.  If  you  will  skim  through  the 
contents  of  that  early  hectic  volume, 
as  I  did  then,  your  feelings  will  rise 
not  unmixed,  I  think.  Once  they  are 
purged  of  the  first  faint  amusement 
or  shock,  incredulity  will  follow  to 
drown  out  all  else.  At  the  time  it  did 
not  seem  possible,  although  in  retro- 
spect it  is  quite  clear  now,  that  the 
man  I  had  but  lately  met,  with  his  ex- 
quisite taste  and  appreciation  of  the 
subtleties  of  European  drama,  could 
have  conceived  and  set  down  such 
bloodthirsty  and  mawkish  melodramas 
as  compose  this  maiden  book.  These 
early  plays  are  quite  lacking  in  any- 
thing like  subtlety ;  they  are  ungraced 
by  saving  humor;  the  motivation  in 
almost  every  case  is  forced  and  arti- 

-  ficial  and  betrays  unawares  what  Rob- 
ert Lynd  calls  "mechanical  malice"  on 
the  part  of  destiny  or  providence  or 
the  plajrwright. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of 
these  pieces  have  been  passed  through 
a  forcing-process  of  the  mind.  But 
the  mind  here  at  work  gives  clear  evi- 
dence of  a  deep  sincerity.  It  is  search- 
ing to  find  itself  and  a  clarifying  view- 
point. Vitality  there  is  in  abundance, 
a  clear-glowing  vitality  lifting  from 
the  smolders  of  a  rich  reserve.    Au- 


thentic passion,  if  we  probe  beneath 
the  mechanical  structure  of  the  plot  in 
this  group  of  plays,  will  be  found  close 
to  the  root.  For  once  it  would  seem 
that  one  who  has  unpretendingly  fol- 
lowed Stevenson's  advice  has  been  led 
wide  astray.  "Nice  portraiture",  he 
says  somewhere,  "is  not  required;  and 
we  are  content  to  accept  mere  abstract 
types,  so  they  be  strongly  and  sin- 
cerely moved."  Thus  Stevenson  with 
his  confident  didacticism  is  not  above 
bogging  a  young  writer  who  extracts 
a  catechism  from  his  essays.  That  is 
precisely  what  happened  to  Stevenson 
himself  when  he  set  about  following 
his  own  advice  in  the  writing  of  plays. 

Typical  of  the  early  collection  is  the 
title-piece.  The  scene  opens  with 
three  people,  a  "gentleman",  a  beauti- 
ful danseuse,  and  a  West  Indian  mu- 
latto sailor,  adrift  on  a  raft  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  All  three  are  dying  of 
thirst.  In  order  to  appease  the  negro 
who  threatens  to  kill  her,  the  dancer 
goes  through  the  wild  paces  of  a  ta- 
rantella and  dies  from  weakness  and 
exhaustion  at  his  feet.  The  negro 
loses  his  balance  and  topples  over- 
board, dragging  the  lovesick  "gentle- 
man" after  him.  This  play  needs  no 
enlarged  comment.  Most  writers  go 
through  a  stage  of  preliminary  spade- 
work  which,  if  dragged  into  the 
searching  light  of  day,  might  betray 
an  amateurish  and  inchoate  touch. 
This  holds  true  for  men  of  large  cali- 
bre such  as  Balzac  and  Whitman, 
Keats,  Burns,  and  Mark  Twain. 

O'Neill's  native  impulses  toward  the 
theatre  were  started  off  quite  early,  in 
fact  when  he  was  a  mere  child.  It  is 
curious,  and  perhaps  not  so  curious 
after  all  in  the  light  of  the  ambiva- 
lence of  human  emotions,  that  the  one 
American  who  has  successfully  broken 
through  the  old  molds  of  the  theatre 
should  have  been  born  in  the  very  at- 
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mosphere  of  the  theatre.    His  father 
was    James    O'Neill,    the    celebrated 

.  actor.  James  O'Neill,  when  Eugene 
was  a  small  lad,  used  to  wander  about 
the   country   giving   "The   Count   of 

i  Monte  Cristo"  before  every  kind  of 
audience.  Up  to  the  age  of  seven  Eu- 
gene traveled  about  with  his  father 
and  mother  and  lived  mainly  in  hotels 
and  boarding  houses.  This  involun- 
tary vagabondage  at  the  most  impres- 
sionable age  may— certainly  it  is  less 
humorous  than  it  sounds — ^have  sharp- 
ened Eugene's  subsequent  wander- 
thirst.  Away  back  the  instinct,  al- 
though not  the  zest  of  course,  must 
have  been  deeply  implanted.  This  dis- 
position to  wander  footloose  about  the 
world  has  persisted  until  this  day. 
Sometimes  it  is  held  in  tense  abeyance 
by  O'Neill,  only  to  return  in  a  flood  of 
irresistible  longing. 

Young  O'Neill  was  later  on  put  to 
school.     He  attended  successively  De 

*  La  Salle  Institute,  Betts  Academy,  and 
Princeton  University.  This  last  he 
left  after  a  minor  clash  with  the  au- 
thorities. In  1909  he  departed  for  San 
Francisco  in  order  to  join  a  mining 
engineer  who  was  then  setting  out  on 
a  gold-prospecting  venture  to  the 
Spanish  Honduras.  Hopeful  and 
elated,  they  traveled  south  and  entered 
Central  America.  They  had  not  pene- 
trated very  far,  however,  when  O'Neill 
contracted  tropical  fever  which  dis- 
abled him  completely  and  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  push  on  with  his 

,  friend.  Readers  of  "Gold"  and 
'IVhere  the  Cross  is  Made"  will  recog- 
nize in  this  incident  the  origin  of  both 
plays. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  New 
York,  which  was  unduly  hastened  by 
his  illness,  O'Neill  was  employed  as  as- 
sistant stage  manager  to  the  "White 
Sister"  company  in  which  his  father, 
supported   by   William   Famum   and 


Viola  Allen,  was  then  being  starred. 
Near  the  end  of  the  theatrical  season, 
so  rumor  has  it,  he  discovered  "The 
Nigger  of  the  Narcissus",  that  most' 
powerful  atmospheric  novel  of  the  sea 
by  Joseph  Conrad  which  has  been  the 
whip-lash  of  creativeness  to  so  many 
writers  about  the  sea.  O'Neill  bark- 
ened to  the  still  small  voice  of  romance 
alluring  through  the  pages  of  Conrad's 
book,  and  the  heaving  beauty  of  the 
sea,  so  lyrically  portrayed  by  the  Pole, 
with  all  its  kelp  of  thronging  legends 
and  tales,  stirred  uneasily  in  his  blood. 
He  longed  to  put  out  to  sea.  Thus  a 
casual  finding  of  "The  Nigger  of  the 
Narcissus"  may  be  said  to  have  given 
the  immediate  bent  to  the  prevailing 
note  in  his  creative  output.  I  have 
never  heard  O'Neill  deny  that  Con- 
rad's novel  wrought  a  lasting  and 
deep-rooted  influence  upon  his  life  and 
work.  As  in  the  case  of  William  Mc- 
Fee,  the  book  may  have  acted  as  a 
quick  lashing  wind-blow,  driving  the 
restless  tides  of  creativeness  into  a 
definite  channel.  At  all  events,  he  at 
once  got  a  berth  on  a  Norwegian 
barque  sailing  from  Boston  to  Buenos  ' 
Aires,  sixty-five  days  out.  When  he 
arrived  in  Buenos  Aires  he  cut  loose 
from  the  ship  and  secured  employ- 
ment with  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Company,  and,  when  he  wearied 
of  that,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
Swift  Packing  Plant  at  La  Plata. 
Later  he  returned  to  Buenos  Aires  and 
found  work  with  the  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Company. 

Was  it  the  ferment  of  the  sea  that 
again  began  to  work  like  new  wine  in 
his  veins?  Was  it  the  waste  spaces  of 
rocking  water,  green  merging  subtly 
into  pale  and  deeper  blue,  that  beck- 
oned him  on  ?  Or  was  it  merely  the  in- 
corrigible wanderer's  hunger  for  new 
ports,  stranger  colors,  and  remote- 
mannered  folk?     It  is  hard  to  say. 
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Anyway,  he  signed  up  aboard  a  cattle 
steamer  carrying  a  cargo  of  mules  to 
Durban,  South  Africa.  He  shipped 
back  on  the  same  boat  and,  finding 
himself  without  funds  and  jobless, 
turned  beachcomber  for  a  space  until 
he  found  a  skipper  of  a  tramp  steamer 
who  was  willing  to  take  him  on.  This 
time  the  destination  was  New  York  by 
way  of  Trinidad.  Several  other  voy- 
ages, some  picturesque  and  others 
prosaic,  are  yet  to  be  accounted  for  ere 
v/e  find  him  playing  a  small  part  in 
vaudeville  with  his  father.  In  1914  he 
worked  as  a  reporter  on  the  New  Lon- 
don (Connecticut)  "Morning  Tele- 
graph". It  was  in  the  course  of  this 
year  that  his  first  volume  of  plays, 
mentioned  above,  was  brought  out. 
After  a  brief  career  of  newspaper 
work,  which  embraced  the  writing  of 
special  articles  and  the  conducting  of 
a  humorous  column,  he  matriculated 
at  Harvard  Workshop  47,  which  has 
proved  both  nourishment  as  well  as 
downright  bad  diet  to  many  promising 
playwrights. 

"Bound  East  for  Cardiff",  one  of 
the  earliest  of  O'NeilFs  one-act  plays, 
coming,  however,  later  than  those  in- 
cluded in  his  maiden  volume,  was  pre- 
sented at  Provincetown  in  1914.  In 
'  1916,  upon  the  opening  of  the  Prov- 
incetown Playhouse  on  Macdoug^l 
Street,  it  was  produced  again.  "Be- 
fore Breakfast",  a  study  in  suicide, 
was  also  given,  O'Neill  himself  play- 
ing the  part  of  the  husband.  This 
play  was  subsequently  published  sepa- 
rately. In  1917,  with  short  intervals 
between,  "The  Smart  Set"  printed  sev- 
eral of  O'Neill's  one-act  pieces.  Thus 
by  a  peculiar  stroke  of  irony,  George 
Jean  Nathan  and  H.  L.  Mencken,  two 
critics  who  are  frequently  taxed  with 
a  distinct  un-American  bias  in  matters 


literary  and  artistic,  were  actually 
sponsible  for  the  introduction  of  Eu-  ^ 
gene  O'Neill  to  a  wider  and  more  gen-  ' 
eral  public.  1919  witnessed  the  ap- 
pearance of  "The  Moon  of  the  Carib- 
bees",  which  contains  between  its  cov- 
ers besides  the  title-play,  "Bound  East 
for  Cardiff',  "The  Long  Voyage 
Home",  "In  the  Zone",  "He",  "Where 
the  Cross  is  Made",  and  "The  Rope". 
All  these  plays  had  already  been  ac- 
corded stage  production  by  the  Prov-  , 
incetown  Players,  the  Washington 
Square  Players,  the  Greenwich  Village 
Players,  and  other  groups.  At  the 
moment  of  writing  "Gold"  has  been 
withdrawn  after  a  half-hearted  pro- 
duction, while  "The  Straw"  and  "The 
Ole  Davil"  are  announced  for  the  fall. 

At  present  O'Neill  lives  in  Province- 
town,  in  the  old  Peaked  Hill  Bar  Life 
Saving  Station  on  the  outer  ocean 
coast  of  Cape  Cod.  This  structure  was 
remodeled  and  made  habitable  by 
Maurice  Sterne  and  Robert  Edmond 
Jones,  both  notable  artists.  In  a  re- 
cent letter  to  the  writer,  O'Neill  de- 
scribed this  old  dwelling  as  follows : 

The  Interiors  of  the  buildings  were  left  prac- 
tically unchanged,  however.  They  stm  pre- 
serve their  old  sea  flavor.  The  stairs  are  like 
companionways  of  a  ship.  There  are  lockers 
everywhere.  An  immense  open  fireplace.  The 
big  boat  room,  now  our  living  room,  stiU  has 
the  steel  fixtures  In  the  ceiling  from  which  one 
of  the  boats  was  slung.  The  look-out  station  on 
the  roof  is  the  same  as  when  the  coast  guards 
spent  their  eternal  two-hour  vigils  there.  The 
exteriors  of  the  buildings  are  as  weather-beaten 
as  the  bulwarks  of  a  derelict.  The  glass  in  the 
windows  is  ground  frosty  by  the  flying  sands 
of  the  winter  storms. 

The  place  has  come  to  mean  a  tremendous  lot 
to  me.  I  feel  a  true  kinship  and  harmony  with 
life  out  there.  Sand  and  sun  and  sea  and  wind 
— ^you  merge  into  them,  and  become  as  mean- 
ingless and  as  full  of  meaning  as  they  are. 
There  is  always  the  monotone  of  shrf  on  the 
bar — a  background  for  silence — and  you  know 
that  you  are  alone — so  alone  you  wouldn't  be 
ashamed  to  do  any  good  action.  You  can  walk 
or  swim  along  the  beach  for  miles,  and  meet 
only  the  dunes — Sphinxes  muffled  in  their  yel- 
low robes  with  paws  deep  in  the  sea. 
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III 
Whether  or  not  O'Neill  is  indebted 
to  Joseph  Conrad  for  giving  the  bent 
to  his  creative  instincts,  is  a  matter  of 
small  moment.  Still  it  is  always  inter- 
esting to  make  comparisons,  which 
simply  goes  to  show  that  criticism  is 
fully  as  inventive  as  fiction,  and  not 
seldom  this  is  its  only  excuse  for  ex- 
istence. In  the  case  of  Conrad  and 
O'Neill,  setting  aside  the  difference  of 
artistic  method,  certain  outstanding 
points  of  resemblance,  as  well  as  of 
divergence,  may  profitably  be  dwelt 
upon.  First  of  all,  both  men,  having 
followed  the  calling  of  the  sea,  do 
,  homage  after  their  kind  to  the  immor- 
tal mistress.  It  is  a  little  less  than 
accurate,  and  something  more  than 
true,  that  both  are  fascinated  by  the 
wide  wealth  of  waters;  both  may 
be  figured  as  swaying  emotionally  in 
unison  with  the  tidal  law  and  cadence 
of  its  being.  Even  now,  when  it  may 
be  presumed  he  has  completely  found 
himself  and  put  to  rest  the  wandering 
tumult  in  his  breast,  O'Neill  shows 
himself  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Captain 
Anthony  in  "Chance":  aforetime  fol- 
lowers of  the  sea  who  cannot  break 
with  it  entirely,  who  cannot  isolate 
themselves  too  far  inland,  but  must 
needs  dwell  within  earshot  of  the  slow 
rise  and  relapse  of  its  tides.  Like 
Conrad,  moreover,  O'Neill  appears  to 
hold  (and  his  work  fully  reveals  it) 
that  "the  true  peace  of  God  begins  a 
thousand  miles  away  from  the  nearest 
land",  that  the  born  seafarer  is 
wrought  upon  by  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  unreal  displacement  on  shore. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  scenic  kinship 
between  the  opening  pages  of  "The 
Nigger  of  the  Narcissus"  and  the 
stage  directions  of  "The  Moon  of  the 
Caribbees",  although  the  latter  is 
pitched  in  a  somewhat  lower  key,  while 
the  mood  of  course  is  quite  diverse. 


In  both  instances  we  are  introduced 
to  the  deck  of  a  vessel  about  to  set  sail. 
In  "The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus"  the  . 
note  struck  is  one  of  shrill  bustle  and 
the  clangorous  coil  of  loading ;  liberty 
men  and  fresh  hands  arrive  in  shore 
boats  rowed  by  white-clad  Asiatics. 
Above  the  hellish  noise  hovers  the 
feverish  obligato  of  chaffering,  accom- 
panied by  shrieks  of  impotent  rage 
voiced  in  an  alien  tongue.  The  set- 
ting, as  I  have  said,  is  practically  the 
same.  But  how  different  the  atmos- 
phere that  enfolds  the  British  tramp 
steamer  "Glencairn",  at  anchor  off  an 
island  in  the  West  Indies !  Almost  at 
once  we  are  made  aware  of  a  mood 
patterned  of  placid  moonlight  and  soft 
tropical  allure.  The  movement  of  the 
play  is  crescendo,  and  the  golden 
thread  of  the  theme,  Smithy's  pene- 
trating homesickness,  leaps  out  at  in- 
tervals like  broken  lightning,  poised 
above  the  harsh  interplay  of  brute 
passions  loosed  in  the  foreground. 
"The  Long  Voyage  Home"  touches  a 
favorite  theme  with  O'Neill,  the 
abrupt  frustration  of  an  overnjaster- 
ing  craving  or  impulse.  More  specifi- 
cally— and  in  this  it  recalls  "Bound  ^ 
East  for  Cardiff"— it  sounds  the  note  ^ 
of  a  sailor's  unsatisfied  longing  for 
home,  for  the  brown  ridged  furrows 
of  a  farm,  for  the  sight  of  fixed  stars  - 
uncut  by  a  swinging  mast.  "In  the 
Zone"  is  a  war  play,  but  there  is  little 
of  the  war  in  it  except  as  an  undertone 
to  the  action.  The  real  interest,  or 
emotional  value,  may  be  said  properly 
to  begin  after  the  theatrical  climax. 
It  is  in  the  anti-climax  that  O'Neill 
builds  up  a  compact  picture  of  the  way 
in  which  homely  sentiment,  suddenly 
discovered,  acts  upon  the  souls  of  sea- 
faring men. 

''Gold",  as  has  been  indicated,  is  an 
enlarged  version  of  "Where  the  Cross 
is  Made".     Yet  an  undercurrent  of 
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irony,  missed  in  the  shorter  piece,  lifts 
the  play  above  the  plane  of  a  mere  in- 
cisive study  of  the  collapse  of  a  fine 
mind;  it  envelops  the  character  of 
Captain  Bartlett  with  the  sadness  of  a 
futile  heroism.  As  we  pass  from  act 
to  act,  from  scene  to  scene,  we  grow 
aware  by  degrees  that  the  plot  has 
been  spun  in  advance  by  a  higher 
power:  the  dice  are  loaded,  and  the 
memorable  lonely  figure  is  in  reality 
grappling  with  fate. 

"He"  is  one  of  the  most  compelling 
of  O'Neiirs  short  plays  because  the 
tragic  conflict  rises  from  the  inevita- 
bleness  of  character.  In  Captain 
Keeney  we  have  a  sharp  portrait  of  a 
simple  rugged  type  of  man  who  is  pos- 
sessed with  an  unwavering  singleness 
of  idea — ^fidelity  to  his  chosen  calling. 
He  is  swayed  for  a  brief  moment  from 
his  aim  by  the  pathetic  half-crazed 
pleading  of  his  wife,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  She  goes  mad,  and  he  suf- 
fers intensely.  Yet  when  the  mate  an- 
nounces a  school  of  whales  ahead,  he 
chokes  back  his  emotion,  masters  him- 
self, and  goes  on  deck  to  command  the 
haul.  Fidelity  to  himself,  fidelity  to 
the  thing  which  is  greater  than  him- 
self because  it  absorbs  his  whole  being, 
is  the  bone  and  sinew  of  Captain 
Keeney's  character.  In  the  bleak 
white  stillness  of  the  ice  fields  his  wife 
loses  her  mind ;  but  this  is  now  beyond 
repair  and  duty  lies  ahead.  Can  any- 
thing be  simpler  and  yet  more  dra- 
matic than  this  situation? 

"The  Dreamy  Kid"  presents  a  study 
of  another  sort  of  fidelity,  a  young 
negro's  fidelity  to  the  memory  of  his 
sick  mother  at  a  moment  when  he  is 
being  sought  by  the  police  for  murder. 
But  this  play  is  chiefly  interesting  be- 
cause in  some  ways  it  anticipates  "The 
Emperor  Jones".  The  latter  is  a  re- 
morseless analysis  of  what  a  modem 
psychologist  might  call  the  inferiority 


complex  and  infantile  memory.  "Be- 
yond the  Horizon",  which  won  the 
Pulitzer  prize  in  June,  1920,  for  the 
best  American  play  produced  in  a  New 
York  theatre,  is  an  uncompromising 
projection  of  temperamental  displace- 
ment. In  his  later  plays  O'Neill  shows 
a  distinct  tendency  toward  psycholog- 
ical revelation,  and  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  this  later  method  is  "The 
Emptor  Jones". 

^-^  "The  Emperor  Jones"  the  play- 
wright gave  proof  that  he  could  carry 
a  diflicult  psychological  theme  to  its 
logical  and  appointed  conclusion. 
Episodic  the  play  may  be  but  this  is 
on  set  purpose,  for  the  series  of  nota- 
ble episodes  unfolds  not  only  the  con- 
centrated history  of  one  man,  but  the 
poignant  chronicle  of  a  whole  race. 
The  character  drawing  is  natural  and 
subtle,  while  the  motif  of  the  play  (for 
if  ever  a  play  had  a  motif  this  one 
has)  is  seizing  and  provocative.  I 
have  heard  it  said,  although  not  by  the 
critics  of  the  press,  that  the  theme  is 
psychologically  unsound;  that  the 
theory  of  reversion  to  type  in  a  literal 
sense  has  been  discarded  in  favor  of 
more  recent  findings  in  experimental 
psychology.  Regression,  it  is  asserted, 
can  reach  no  farther  back  than  the  • 
memory  of  the  child  or  prenatal  im- 
pressions. This  may  be  so,  but  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  that  O'Neill  meant 
to  dramatize  the  theory  of  reversion  to 
type  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  ra- 
cial memory.  What  O'Neill  had  in 
mind,  I  believe,  was  something  very 
much  simpler,  something  less  patho- 
logical, something  more  artistic  than 
scientific.  Under  the  icy  hand  of  im- 
mense terror,  the  negro  Jones,  ruling 
his  little  island  with  the  frowsy  pomp 
of  a  semi-savage  potentate,  gradually 
strips  off  the  outward  trappings  of  his 
artificial  station  and  goes  through  a 
merciless  disintegration  of  pride  and 
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courasre,  becoming  as  a  mere  child  who 
has  overheard,  in  a  dark  room,  horri- 
ble, whispered  tales  of  the  clotted  his- 
tory of  his  race.  Fear  is  a  great  sol- 
vent. Fear  has  the  power  to  waylay 
all  false  and  lordly  vanities  and  self- 
persuasions.  Under  its  transforming 
touch  all  men  are  instinctively  forced 
back  to  childlike  levels.  While  this  is 
the  theme  of  "The  Emperor  Jones", 
the  dialogue,  the  progression  of  the 
action,  and  the  character  drawing 
make  the  play  burn  with  a  pure  glow 
of  vitality  that  is  all-absorbing. 

The  ending  of  "Diff'rent"  has  ex- 
cited a  good  deal  of  imperfect  com- 
ment. It  has  been  urged  that  the  dou- 
ble suicide  is  unnecessary  and  comes 
with  something  of  a  shock.  Caleb,  to 
be  sure,  might  have  booked  a  long  voy- 
age in  order  to  drown  the  gnawing 
pang  at  his  heart.  Emma,  finding  her- 
self, stripped  of  vital  illusions,  un- 
scrupulously gulled  by  a  young  scape- 
grace, might  alone  have  put  an  end  to 
her  misery.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  sailors  as  a 
class  are  amazingly  sentimental. 
Caleb  had  waited  thirty  years  only  to 
see  Emma  throw  herself  away  on  his 
ne'er-do-well  nephew.  Conrad  has 
given  us  the  character  of  Lord  Jim 
who  pursued  an  ideal  of  romantic 
honor  with  intense  sentimental  pathos. 
In  "The  Rescue"  Tom  Lingard  is  ob- 
sessed with  a  chivalrous  notion  that 
would  be  laughable  if  practised  on 
shore. 

O'Neiirs  vision  of  life  is  relentless, 
and  it  is  this  that  probably  moved  him 
to  introduce  the  tuberculosis  element 
in  "Beyond  the  Horizon".  Eileen  Car- 
mody,  too,  in  "The  Straw",  is  a  help- 
less victim  of  tuberculosis.  You  ask: 
"Can  tuberculosis  be  made  dramatic?" 
Theories  in  themselves,  uttered  ab- 
stractly and  arrived  at  deductively,  are 
of  little  or  no  avail  in  the  theatre,  and 


ultimately  die  of  their  own  inanition. 
"The  Straw",  however,  answers  that 
question  fully  and  I  dare  say  will  set 
to  rest  all  doubts  on  the  subject  when 
it  is  produced  in  the  fall.  For  in 
Eileen  Carmody,  fighting  the  ravaging 
white  plague,  we  have  a  beautiful  and 
moving  dramatic  figure.  The  play  is 
sombre  up  to  the  last  act,  when  it  is  il- 
lumined by  the  gleam  of  a  transfigur- 
ing hope. 

Given  a  writer  who  betrays  such 
close  and  naked  contact  with  reality  as 
does  Eugene  O'Neill,  it  is  idle,  or 
banal,  to  talk  of  optimism  or  pessi- 
mism. Conrad  is  ironical ;  Dostoyevsky 
is  insurgent  and  anti-social;  so  is 
Balzac  who  poured  out  in  rich  abund- 
ance his  vitriolic  scorn  of  modem  civ- 
ilization. We  have  come  to  that  point 
in  the  growth  of  language,  if  not  in 
criticism,  where  the  words  pessimism 
and  optimism,  taken  by  themselves, 
are  utterly  bare  of  intrinsic  value,  like 
debased  coinage.  These  expressions, 
apparently,  stand  for  a  muddled  con- 
fusion of  ideas.  What  we  are  more 
eager  to  learn  about  a  writer  who  com- 
mands our  interest  and  admiration,  is 
whether  or  not  he  has  clothed  himself 
with  a  self-directed  viewpoint.  Per- 
haps universal  vision  is  the  more 
apt  phrase.  At  all  events,  vision  or 
viewpoint,  it  is  bom  of  the  deepest  im- 
pulses of  human  nature,  starting  up 
from  the  energized  expression  of  the 
whole  personality  of  the  writer.  I  do 
not  think  that  O'Neill  has  as  yet 
achieved  duch  a  view  of  the  sum  of 
things;  he  has  shown  himself  to  be 
plastic  and  tentative,  although  his 
tentative  period  may  well  have  stopped 
with  "The  Emperor  Jones",  "Diff' rent", 
and  "Gold".  So  far  he  has  touched  on 
a  rich  variety  of  themes:  on  fidelity 
to  duty,  temperamental  displacement, 
and,  time  and  time  again,  on  ironic 
frustration.    Irony  appears  to  be  i)er- 
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vasive  with  him.  Until  we  come  to 
"Beyond  the  Horizon",  "The  Emperor 
Jones",  "Gold",  and  "Different",  how- 
ever, the  note  of  irony  is  superhuman 
and  exterior  to  the  dynamic  will  of  the 
characters.  There  is  a  touch  of  cold 
fatalism  about  it.  In  "The  Emperor 
Jones",  in  "Beyond  the  Horizon",  and 
in  "Different",  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
made  human,  it  is  particularized  and 
given,  so  to  say,  a  local  temperamental 
bearing.  Thus  in  his  later  plays  the 
tragic  conflict  is  real  and  worthwhile ; 
the  exercise  of  human  will  may  pro- 
duce grief,  but  at  least  it  has  an  even 
chance  with  events.  If  O'Neill  follows 
this  line  of  development,  it  may  safe- 


ly be  predicted  that,  as  in  "The  Em- 
peror Jones",  the  purely  theatrical  ele- 
ment in  his  plays  will  be  wisely 
merged  with  the  complex  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  human  character. 

EuGBNB  G.  O'Neill  Biblioobapht 
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CARELESS 


By  George  Sterling 


BEYOND  the  purple  bay 
The  drowsy  winds  awaken  to  delay. 
Spring,  a  world-spirit,  dips 
In  pure  turquoise  her  lips, 
And  blows  the  bubble  of  a  cloudless  day. 

Poppy  and  rose  declare 
Our  kinship  in  the  league  of  earth  and  air. 

The  petate  pushed  apart 

Are  somehow  in  my  heart. 
And  the  far  bird  sings  passionately  there. 


Now  for  awhile  I  blend 
With  all  that  sea  and  skies  and  land  may  lend, 

Accepting  at  its  worth 

The  dear  mirage  of  earth — 
Too  wise  to  question  here  its  aim  or  end. 


MR^  DEMPSETS  FIVE^FOOT  SHELF 


By  Heywood  Broun 


IT  is  hardly  fair  to  expect  Jack 
Dempsey  to  take  literature  very 
seriously.  How,  for  instance,  can  he 
afford  to  pay  much  attention  to  George 
Bernard  Shaw  who  declared  just  be- 
fore the  fight  that  Carpentier  could 
not  lose  and  ought  to  be  quoted  at  odds 
of  fifty  to  one?  From  the  point  of 
view  of  Dempsey,  then,  creative  evolu- 
tion, the  superman  and  all  the  rest, 
are  the  merest  moonshine.  He  might 
well  take  the  position  that  since  Mr. 
Shaw  was  so  palpably  wrong  about  the 
outcome  of  the  fight  two  days  before 
it  happened,  it  scarcely  behooves  any- 
body to  pay  much  attention  to  his 
predictions  as  to  the  fate  of  the  world 
and  mankind  two  thousand  years 
hence. 

Whatever  the  reason.  Jack  Dempsey 
does  not  read  (Jeorge  Bernard  Shaw 
much.  But  he  has  heard  of  him. 
When  some  reporter  came  to  Dempsey 
a  day  or  so  before  the  fight  and  told 
him  that  Shaw  had  fixed  fifty  to  one 
as  the  proper  odds  on  Carpentier,  the 
champion  made  no  comment.  The 
newspaper  gossiper,  disappointed  of 
his  sensation,  asked  if  Dempsey  had 
ever  heard  of  Shaw  and  the  fighter 
stoutly  maintained  that  he  had.  The 
examination  went  no  further  but  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  Dempsey  did  know 
the  great  British  sporting  writer.  It 
was  not  remarkable  that  he  paid  no  at- 
tention to  his  prediction.  Dempsey 
would  not  even  be  moved  much  by  a 
prediction  from  Hughie  Fullerton. 
In  other  words  literature  and  life 


are  things  divorced  in  Dempsey's 
mind.  He  does  read.  The  first  time 
we  ever  saw  Dempsey  he  discussed 
books  with  not  a  little  interest.  He 
was  not  at  his  training  quarters  when 
we  arrived  but  his  press  agent  showed 
us  about — a  singularly  reverential 
man  this  press  agent.  "This",  he  said, 
and  he  seemed  to  lower  his  voice,  "is 
the  bed  where  Jack  Dempsey  sleeps." 
All  the  Louises  knew  better  beds  and 
so  did  Lafayette  even  when  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land.  Washington  him- 
self fared  better  in  the  midst  of  war. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  there  was  any- 
thing very  compelling  about  the  room 
in  which  Dempsey  slept.  It  had  air 
but  not  much  distinction.  There  were 
just  two  pictures  on  the  wall.  One 
represented  a  heavy  surf  upon  an  in- 
determinate but  rather  rockbound 
coast  and  the  other  showed  a  lady 
asleep  with  cupids  hovering  about  her 
bed.  Although  the  thought  is  erotic 
the  artist  had  removed  all  that  in  the 
execution. 

Much  more  striking  was  the  fact 
that  upon  a  chair  beside  the  bed  of 
Dempsey  lay  a  couple  of  books  and  a 
magazine.  It  was  not  The  Bookman 
but  "Photo  Play".  The  books  were 
"The  Czar's  Spy"  by  William  Le 
Queux,  "The  Spoilers"  by  Rex  Beach, 
and  at  least  one  other  western  novel 
which  we  have  unfortunately  forgot- 
ten. It  was,  as  we  remember  it,  the 
Luck  of  the  Lazy  Something  or  Other. 
The  press  agent  said  that  Jack  read 
quite  a  little  and  pointed  to  the  read- 
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ing  light  which  had  been  strung  over 
his  bed.  He  t^en  went  on  to  show  us 
the  clothes  closet  and  the  bureau  of 
the  champion  to  prove  that  he  was  no 
slave  to  fashion.  We  can  testify  that 
only  one  pair  of  shoes  in  the  room  had 
grey  suMe  tops.  Then  we  saw  the 
kitchen  and  were  done. 

There  had  been  awe  in  the  tones  of 
the  conductor  from  the  beginning. 
"Jack's  going  to  have  roast  lamb  for 
dinner  tonight/'  he  announced  in  an 
awful  hush.  Even  as  we  went  out  he 
could  not  resist  lowering  his  voice  a 
little  as  he  said,  "This  is  the  hat  rack. 
This  is  where  the  champion  puts  his 
hat."  We  had  gone  only  fifty  yards 
away  from  the  house  when  a  big 
brown  limousine  drew  up.  "That", 
said  the  press  agent,  and  this  time  we 
feared  that  he  was  going  to  die,  "is 
Jack  Dempsey  himself." 

The  preparation  had  been  so  simi- 
lar to  the  first  act  of  "Enter  Madame" 
that  we  expected  temperament  and 
gesture  from  the  star.  He  put  us 
wholly  at  ease  by  being  much  more 
frightened  than  anyone  in  the  visiting 
party.  As  somebody  has  said  some- 
where, "Any  mouse  can  make  this  ele- 
phant squeal."  Jack  Dempsey  is  de- 
cidedly a  timid  man  and  we  found 
later  that  he  was  a  gentle  one.  He 
answered,  "Yes  sir"  and  "No  sir"  at 
first.  If  we  had  his  back  and  shoul- 
ders we'd  have  a  civil  word  for  no 
man.  By  and  by  he  grew  a  little  more 
at  ease  and  somebody  asked  him  what 
he  read.  He  was  not  particularly 
strong  on  the  names  of  books  and  he 
always  forgot  the  author,  which  de- 
tracts somewhat  from  this  article  as  a 
guide  for  readers.  There  were  almost 
three  hundred  books  at  his  disposal, 
since  his  training  quarters  had  once 
been  an  aviation  camp.  These  were 
the  books  of  the  fliers.  Practically  all 
the  popular  novelists  and  short  story 


writers  were  represented.  We  remem- 
ber seeing  several  titles  by  Mary  Rob- 
erts Rinehart,  Irvin  Cobb,  Zane  Grey, 
Rupert  Hughes,  and  Rex  Beach. 
Older  books  were  scarce.  The  only 
one  we  noticed  lyas  "A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities".  This  Dempsey  had  not  read. 
Perhaps  Jack  Kearns  advised  against 
it  on  account  of  the  possible  disturb- 
ing psychological  effects  of  the  chap- 
ter with  all  the  counting. 

Dempsey  said  he  had  devoted  most 
of  his  time  to  western  novels.  When 
questioned  he  admitted  that  he  did  not 
altogether  surrender  himself  to  them. 
"I  was  a  cowboy  once  for  a  while,"  he 
said.  "There's  a  lot  of  hoakum  in 
those  books."  But  when  pressed  as  to 
what  he  really  liked  his  face  did  light 
up  and  he  even  remembered  the  name 
of  the  book.  "There  was  one  book  I've 
been  reading,"  he  burst  out;  "it's  a 
fine  book.  It's  called  The  Czar's 
Spy'." 

"Perhaps",  suggested  Ruth  Hale  of 
the  visiting  party,  "a  grand  duke 
would  say  there  was  a  lot  of  hoakum 
in  that." 

Dempsey  was  not  to  be  deterred  by 
any  such  higher  criticism.  Never 
having  been  a  grand  duke,  he  did  not 
worry  about  the  accuracy  of  the  story. 
It  was  in  a  field  far  apart  from  life. 
That  we  gathered  was  his  idea  of  the 
proper  field  for  fiction.  In  life 
Dempsey  is  a  stern  realist.  It  is  only 
in  reading  that  he  is  romantic.  A 
more  impressionable  man  would  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  air  of  secrecy 
which  surrounded  the  camp  of  Car- 
pentier.  That  never  worried  Demp- 
sey. He  prepared  himself  and  never 
thought  up  contingencies.  He  did  not 
even  like  to  talk  fight.  None  of  us 
drew  him  out  much  about  boxing. 
Somebody  told  him  that  Jim  Corbett 
had  reported  that  when  he  first  met 
Carpentier  he  had  been  vastly  tempted 
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to  make  a  feint  at  the  Frenchman  to 
see  whether  or  not  he  would  fall  into 
a  proper  attitude  of  defense. 

"Yes,"  giggled  Dempsey,  "and  it 
would  have  been  funny  if  Carp  had 
busted  him  one  on  the  chin.''  This 
seemed  to  him  an  extraordinarily  hu- 
morous conceit  and  he  kept  chuckling 
over  it  every  now  and  then.  While  he 
was  in  this  good  humor  somebody 
sounded  him  out  as  to  what  he  would 
do  if  he  lost;  or  rather  the  comment 
was  made  that  an  old  time  fighter, 
once  a  champion,  was  now  coming 
back  to  the  ring  and  had  declared  that 
he  was  as  good  as  he  ever  was. 

"Why  shouldn't  he?"  said  Dempsey 
just  a  little  sharply.  "Nobody  wants 
to  see  a^n  that  says  he  isn't  as  good 
as  he  u^ed  to  be." 

"Would  you  say  that?"  he  was 
asked. 

"Well,"  said  Dempsey,  and  this  time 
he  reflected  a  little,  "it  would  all  de- 
pend on  how  I  was  fixed.  If  I  needed 
the  money  I  would.  I'd  use  all  the  old 
alibis." 

We  liked  that  frankness  and  we 
liked  Dempsey  again  when  somebody 
wanted  to  know  how  he  could  possibly 
say  anything  in  the  ring  during  the 
fight  to  "get  the  goat  of  Carpentier". 
"We  ain't  nearly  well  enough  ac- 
quainted for  that,"  said  Dempsey  and 
we  gathered  that  he  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  you  must  know  a  man  pretty 
well  before  you  can  insult  him.  The 
champion  is  not  a  man  to  whom  one 
would  look  for  telling  rejoinders, 
though  he  has  needed  them  often 
enough  in  the  last  year  and  a  half. 
Criticism  has  hurt  him,  for  he  is  not 
insensitive.  He  is  merely  inarticulate. 
This  must  have  been  the  reason  which 
prompted  some  sporting  writers  to 
feel  that  he  would  come  into  the  ring 
whipped  and  down  from  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  able  to  make  no  reply  to 


all  the  charges  brought  against  him. 
It  did  not  work  out  that  way.  Demp- 
sey did  have  a  means  of  expression 
and  he  used  it.  There  is  no  logic  in 
force  and  yet  a  man  can  say,  "Is  that 
so?"  with  his  fists.  Dempsey  said  it. 
As  the  Freudians  have  it,  fighting  is 
his  "escape".  Decidedly  he  is  a  man 
with  an  inferiority  complex.  But  for 
his  boxing  skill  he  would  need  litera- 
ture badly.  As  it  is  he  do6s  not  need 
to  read  about  haiirbreadth  escapes.  He 
has  them,  such  as  in  the  second  round 
of  the  fight  on  Boyle's  Thirty  Acres. 
In  summing  up  we  can  only  add  that 
as  yet  literature  has  had  no  large  ef- 
fect upon  the  life  of  Jack  Dempsey. 

But  what  does  Carpentier  read? 
That  we  must  confess  was  part  of  our 
assignment.  We  have  nothing  to  re- 
port. The  challenger  was  in  secret 
training  throughout.  Evidently  his 
trainers  hoped  to  worry  Dempsey  by 
not  letting  him  know  whettier  Car- 
pentier was  with  Racine  or  Paul  de 
Kock.  And  all  the  time  Dempsey  was 
sticking  to  "The  Czar's  Spy"  and  wor- 
rying not  at  all.  We  don't  know  then 
whether  or  not  Carpentier  is  inter- 
ested in  literature  or  influenced  by  it, 
but  the  drama  has  made  him.  He  is 
drama.  No  piece  of  acting  was  ever 
so  perfect  as  the  tragedy  which  Car- 
pentier played  in  Jersey  City.  We 
liked  Dempsey  but  no  sooner  had  Car- 
pentier come  into  the  ring  than  we 
began  to  cheer  him  and  kept  it  up. 
The  crowd  cheered  him  when  he  took 
off  his  bathrobe,  when  he  was  photo- 
graphed, when  he  almost  knocked 
Dempsey  down,  and  when  he  was  him- 
self knocked  down.  Leaving  the  ring 
a  little  later,  he  was  cheered  as  no 
other  beaten  fighter  has  ever  been 
cheered  in  America. 

We  wish  every  young  American 
playwright  who  is  about  to  write  a 
tragedy   had   seen   the   fight.     They 
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would  realize  then  that  the  school 
founded  by  Eugene  O'Neill  is  based  on 
a  misconception  of  the  spirit  of  trag- 
edy. It  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that 
man  is  small  and  helpless  in  the  hands 
of  fate  which  outclasses  him  in  reach 
and  in  weight.  The  tragic  fact  is  that 
man  is  almost  good  enough  to  win  in 
his  inspired  moments.     He  can  rock 


fate  but  he  cannot  down  it  That  is 
the  pity  of  the  struggle.  But  come  to 
think  of  it  there  is  nothing  so  terribly 
sorrowful  in  tragedy  after  all.  Fate, 
like  Jack  Dempsey,  wins  the  title ;  but 
the  gesture  remains  with  man,  the 
light  heavyweight.  As  he  goes  down 
he  hears  no  slow  toll  of  numbers.  All 
that  is  drowned  out  by  the  cheering. 


THE  PASSIONATE  SWORD 


By  Jean  Starr  Untermeyer 


'T'TEMPER  my  spirit,  oh  Lord, 
1      Bum  out  its  alloy. 
And  make  it  a  pliant  steel  for  thy  wielding, 

Not  a  clumsy  toy, 
A  blunt,  iron  thing  in  my  hands 
That  blunder  and  destroy. 


Temper  my  spirit,  oh  Lord, 

Keep  it  long  in  the  fire; 
Make  it  one  with  the  flame.    Let  it  share 

That  up-reaching  desire. 
Grasp  it  thyself,  oh  my  God; 

Swing  it  straighter  and  higher! 


LITERS RY  PORTRAITS:  HVE 


VACHEL  LINDSAY 


VACHEL  is  ruddy,  sandy^haired,  middle-sized,  with  eyes  the 
color  of  a  green  twilight  and  pale  eyebrows  surmounted 
by  two  remarkable  bumps.  According  to  my  phrenology, 
one  of  these  bumps  represents  love  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  and 
the  other  love  of  a  square  meal  with  plenty  of  talk.  He  is 
always  perfectly  shaven,  wears  very  neat  machine-made  clothes 
and  black  stub-toed  shoes.  First  he  bows  very  low,  with  exces- 
sive politeness ;  then  he  throws  his  head  back,  like  a  lion  at  bay, 
to  show  that  no  matter  who  you  are,  he  is  not  afraid  of  you. 
When  he  is  excited,  he  closes  his  eyelids  and  pushes  his  ecstatic 
phiz  toward  you.  There  is  something  delightfully  elvish  about  him. 

Vachel  has  endured  as  much  adulation,  female  twitter,  and 
homage  as  any  other  five  American  poets.  He  is  the  only  living 
American  poet  who  has  been  lionized  in  England.  None  of  this 
business  can  spoil  him:  he  is  permanently  simple,  and  perma- 
nently shrewd  and  sane;  there  is  not  a  gram  of  bunk  in  him* 
He  has  a  startling  sense  of  humor :  when  he  laughs,  the  neighbor- 
hood echoes.  He  gets  on  well  with  everybody,  particularly  those 
who  know  the  way  to  the  nearest  icebox.  He  is  a  glorious  guest. 
He  will  play  games  on  the  floor  with  the  children,  give  a  hand 
in  the  dishwashing,  yell  with  laughter,  and  talk  Oriental  philos- 
ophy by  the  fireside  until  dawn. 

He  likes  a  nap  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  is  always  won- 
dering what  the  next  Adventure  is  going  to  be.  He  talks  of  going 
into  politics.    He  is  a  mixture  of  Puck  and  Oliver  Cromwell. 
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BROADWAY,  OUR  LITERARY  SIGNPOST 

By  Kenneth  Andrews 


With  Sketches  by  the  Author 


A  PLAYWRIGHT  of  our  acquaint- 
ance once  told  us  never  to  forget 
that  people  always  bring  their  holiday 
minds  to  the  theatre.  They  do  not 
come  to  see  a  play,  they  come  to  see  a 
show.  He  estimated  the  average  men- 
tal age  of  the  average  theatre  audience 
at  about  eleven  years,  and  to  prove  it 
pointed  out  that  if  "Hazel  Kirke"  or 
"A  Trip  to  Chinatown"  or  almost  any 
of  the  big  American  stage  successes  of 
the  past  had  been  written  out  as 
novels,  the  publishers  would  have 
classified  them  under  Juvenile  Fiction. 
This  playwright  said  that  a  remark  he 
once  overheard  after  a  highbrow  play 
had  done  him  more  good  than  all  the 
dramatic  criticism  he  had  ever  read. 
The  man  behind  him  said,  "I  don't  see 
any  sense  in  paying  two-fifty  just  to 
sit  and  think." 

Our  friend's  view  was  probably  held 
by  most  practical  men  of  the  theatre 
five  years  ago.  But  a  number  of 
things  have  happened  to  the  land  of 
the  free  since  then.  For  one  thing  the 
income  tax  laws,  according  to  a  Har- 
vard professor,  are  making  us  a  nation 
of  liars.  More  interesting,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  these  laws  and  a  dozen 
or  so  other  national  ills  are  making  us 
a  nation  of  knockers*  We  brood  on 
our  national  afflictions  and  talk  about 
them,  and  most  important  of  all,  we 
think  about  them.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  sooner  or  later  we  should 
bring  this  impassioned  thoughtfulness 
to  the  books  we  read  and  the  plays  we 


see.    Is  that  why  we  don't  mind  think- 
ing even  in  the  theatre  now? 

We  wonder  if  "Inheritors"  by  Susan 
Glaspell,  revived  by  the  Provincetown 
Players,  may  not  be  regarded  as  a  first 
symptom  that  this  thoughtful  indigna- 
tion is  really  creeping  into  our  litera- 
ture by  way  of  the  stage.  "Inheritors'* 
attempts  a  big  thing,  possibly  too  big 
a  thing,  but  the  attempt  was  worth 
making.  The  inheritors,  presumably, 
are  the  present-day  generation  of 
Americans,  and  the  play  is  full  of  in- 
dignation for  the  way  they  have 
squandered  the  heritage  left  them  by 
the  pioneers  who  suffered  and  fought 
and  dreamed  to  bring  a  land  of  free- 
dom into  being.  It  is  rather  a  mag- 
nificent theme,  and  the  great  Ameri- 
can play  might  have  been  written 
around  it.  But  Miss  Glaspell  feels  it 
too  hotly.  Her  indignation  chokes  her, 
and  she  gives  the  impression  often  of 
merely  sputtering.  If  she  could  have 
distilled  this  flaming  resentment  into 
a  story  which  on  its  own  account 
would  have  fired  the  imagination  (as 
Galsworthy  did  in  "Justice"),  she 
would  have  written  a  memorable  play, 
and  she  would  have  given  much 
greater  force  to  her  gospel  of  rebel- 
lion. But  "Inheritors"  is  a  first  at- 
tempt on  our  stage  in  a  genre  we  know 
little  of.  Miss  Glaspell,  like  the  pio- 
neers in  her  play,  was  hacking  out  a 
clearing  in  a  pretty  dense  forest.  She 
might  have  cut  a  path  through,  but 
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she  tried  to  cle&r  it  all  away  at  once. 
That  was  too  big  a  job  for  one  eve- 
ning. 

The  play  begins  back  in  1879  when 
old  Silas  Morton  refuses  to  sell  the 
hill  behind  his  house.  He  dimly  feels 
that  this  land,  wrenched  from  the  In- 
dians by  his  father,  is  really  his  only 
in  trust,  that  somehow  he  must  enrich 
it  and  hand  it  on  to  those  unborn  in- 
heritors who  will  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  labor  and  privation. 

The  best  tbftt'i  been  Chaught  aDd  laid  In  the 
world,  that'!  vhat  that  hni  1b  for  I  Don't  you 
see  It?  EDd  ol  our  trail,  we  climb  a  bin  aod 
plant  a  college.  Plnut  a  college,  bo'b  after 
ve're  gone  that  college  ufi  for  ni,  anjt  Tor  peo- 
ple learning  has  made  more  than  ni :  "Tbli  la 
why  we  took  this  land !" 

And  in  this  rugged  pioneer  spirit  the 
college  is  founded. 

In  1920  Fejevary,  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  is  trying  to 
talk  an  appropriation  out  of  a  State 
Senator  whose  professional  American- 
ism is  stirred  to  eloquence  by  the 
story  of  Morton  College.  "Oh,  our 
pioneers !"  he  booms.  "To  have  begun 
life  in  this  state  I  If  they  could  see  us 
now  and  realize  what  they  did  I"  That 
is  merely  a  preliminary  hook  to  the 
chin;  with  the  appearance  of  Fej'e- 
vary's  son,  Horace,  Miss  Glaspell 
warms  to  her  work. 

Fejbvibt.  But  what  are  jou  doing  In  tbe 
library?    I  thought  thla  wai  a  day  off. 

HoBACi,  I'm  looking  for  the  apeecbea  ot 
Abraham  LIdcoId. 

SiNATOB,     lou  couldn't  do  better. 

UORiCB.  I'll  show  tbese  dirty  dagoa  where 
they  get  otC.  I'U  sick  the  Legion  on  them. 
Thla  foreign  element  gets  my  goat. 

SiNitOB.  My  boy,  you  talk  Uke  an  Aoierl. 
can.    But  wbat  do  you  mean — dagos? 

Fejevary  explains  that  there  are 
three  Hindu  students  in  the  college 
who  insist  on  preaching  the  gospel  of 
freedom  for  India,  which  Horace  re- 
gards as  treason  to  "our  ally,  Eng' 
land".  The  Hindus  have  quoted  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  support  their  argu- 


ment, which  impertinence  has  appalled 
Horace.  He  finds  the  volume  of  Lin< 
coin's  speeches  but  receives  a  jolt. 

HoBACB.  Say  this  must  b«  b  mlBprlnt. 
(Rtadi.)  -This  country  with  Its  initltutlont 
beloDgs  to  the  people  who  Inbablt  It."  Wall, 
thafs  all  right.     "Wheneyer  they  ahall  grow 


Dddlbi  Dioobb 
Ho  motter  hoio  monir  eharacter  portmlti   ha 
adii  to  hU  olrcodv  well-sloofced  galltnl,  H  Mil 
be  U  tfto  Iptntleti  Jimmy  Cottar  in  "John  FeT- 
fftti«n"  that  he  lofll  be  pleoeandv  reMBnbered. 

weary  of  the  existing  goTemment  tbey  can  ex- 
ercise their  constitutional  right  ot  amending 
It,"- — I  suppose  that's  all  right,  but  listen  t — 
"or  Ihelr  reTotatlanary  right  to  dismember  or 
overthrow  It  1" 

Bekatob.  He  was  speaking  In  another  age, 
an  age  ot  dlSerent  Telnes. 

Hobacb.  I'U  tell  them  that.  But,  Gee — 
Lincoln  ought-e  been  more  careful  what  he  said. 

Madeleine  Morton,  granddaughter 
of  Silas,  is  the  only  one  who  has  in- 
herited the  old  pioneer's  fierce  ideal- 
ism ;  and  when  Horace  and  one  of  the 
Hindus  get  into  a  row  on  the  campus 
she  strikes  the  policeman  who  tries  to 
arrest  the  Hindu.  And  Madeleine,  "a 
member  of  the  fine  old  Morton  fam- 
ily", is  marched  off  to  the  police  sta- 
tion. Fejevary  secures  her  release 
but  she  is  impenitent,  and  declares 
that  she  will  put  up  her  own  money  to 
protect  the  Hindus  from  legal  perse- 
cution. 
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Fejevary.  Are  you  crazy?  What  are  these 
people  to  you? 

Madeleine.  They're  people  from  the  other 
side  of  the  world  who  came  here  believing  In 
us.  Lured  from  the  far  side  of  the  world  by 
the  things  we  say  about  ourselves.  Well  I'm 
going  to  pretend — ^Just  for  fun — that  the  things 
we  say  about  ourselves  are  true. 

Fejevary.  Tou  are  going  against  the  spirit 
of  your  country.  With  or  without  money  that 
can't  be  done. 

Madeleine.  I  thought  America  was  a  de- 
mocracy. 

Fejevart.  We  have  Just  fought  a  great  war 
for  democracy. 

Madeleine.  Well,  is  that  any  reason  for  not 
having  It  ? 

Madeleine  gets  into  real  trouble 
with  the  custodians  of  Americanism 
and,  though  prison  stares  her  in  the 
face,  she  refuses  to  compromise.  And 
as  her  grandfather  gave  away  his  hill 
so  that  he  might  "one  day  lie  under 
the  sod  with  the  red  boys  and  not  be 
ashamed",  so  his  granddaughter  goes 
to  prison  that  she  may  "one  day  lie 
under  the  sod  with  Grandfather  Mor- 
ton— and  not  be  ashamed". 

It  is  rumored  that  "Inheritors"  is  to 
be  produced  in  a  Broadway  playhouse 
next  season.  In  that  event  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  up  a  box  party  and  invite 
A.  Mitchell  Palmer,  Thaddeus  C. 
Sweet,  and  Ole  Hansen  as  our  guests. 

But  this  pained  discovery  that  we 
are  not  the  best  of  all  possible  people 
in  the  best  of  all  possible  lands,  has  as 
yet  found  no  very  adequate  expression 
either  in  our  fiction  or  drama.  "In- 
heritors" may  be  regarded  as  a  begin- 
ning, but  its  grievous  faults  as  a  play, 
we  fear,  condemn  it  to  little  groups  of 
serious  thinkers.  We  have  as  yet 
aired  no  specific  native  grievances  in 
our  drama  in  the  sense  that  specific 
British  grievances  were  aired  by  Gals- 
worthy in  "Justice"  and  "Strife"  and 
"The  Mob",  by  Shaw  in  "John  Bull's 
Other  Island"  and  "Major  Barbara" 
and  "Heartbreak  House",  by  Granville 
Barker  in  "Waste".    We  are  hungry 


for  just  such  indignant  plays  as  these 
in  this  country  now.  We  have  found 
a  place  on  our  stage  at  last  for  plays 
purged  of  sentimentality,  plays  that 
unflinchingly  face  reality  of  the  grim- 
mest sort — and  we  have  learned  to  like 
them.  Like  the  new  converts  we  are 
we  have  flogged  ourselves  with  inspir- 
ing fervor  in  the  theatre. 

Eugene  O'Neill  has  been  the  high 
priest  of  this  new  asceticism.  He  has 
actually  had  more  plays  produced  this 
season  than  any  other  American  play- 
wright. That  is  well,  for  the  mood  of 
intellectual  sincerity  which  he  has 
done  much  to  encourage  in  the  theatre 
was  necessary  before  any  drama  of 
honest  indignation  could  emerge — 
though  how  much  he  had  to  do  with 
fostering  the  mood  and  how  much  the 
mood  had  to  do  with  fostering  him, 
would  be  difficult  to  say. 

To  make  his  latest  play,  "Gold"*, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  took 
his  one-act  play,  "Where  the  Cross  is 
Made",  and  tried  to  remember  what  it 
was  that  led  up  to  it.  But  his  mem- 
ory, we  think,  fails  him  rather  badly. 
He  is  clear  on  how  it  started,  down  on 
a  sun-scorched  coral  island  in  the 
South  Seas,  just  after  Captain  Isaiah 
Bartlett  and  his  shipwrecked  crew  find 
a  chest  of  pirate  loot.  All  his  life  the 
old  skipper  has  nursed  a  secret  pas- 
sion for  buried  treasure,  and  he  is 
thrown  into  a  fury  when  the  ship's 
cook  tells  him,  "This  ain't  gold.  It's 
brass  and  junk — ^not  worth  a  damn!" 
The  captain  and  the  three  other  mem- 
bers of  the  crew,  all  half  crazed  with 
sun  and  thirst,  are  convinced  that  this 
cook  and  his  companion,  the  cabin  boy, 
have  hatched  a  plot  to  steal  the  treas- 
ure. When  the  rescuing  schooner  is 
sighted  they  discuss  the  advisability 
of  knifing  them.  Jimmy,  the  Kanaka 
islander,  stands  by  ready.     The  cap- 
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tain  says  nothing,  but  the  savage, 
looking  closely  at  his  set  face,  seems 
to  read  the  silent  command  there.  He 
draws  his  knife  and  slinks  slowly 
away.  The  three  men,  motionless, 
their  eyes  on  the  treasure,  wait  in  si- 
lence. 

The  sharp  cry  from  the  cook  pierces 
the  stillness,  and  then  comes  the  cabin 
boy's  shrill  dying  scream.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  three  men  remain  dazed  by 
what  they  have  done. 

HORNB  (hoarsely).     It's  done,  Captain. 
Bartlbtt.     I  spoke  no  word,  remember  that, 
Silas  Home.    /  apoke  no  word. 

After  this  colorful  first  act  O'Neill 
means  to  tell  the  story  of  how  the  old 
skipper  is  bedeviled  into  madness  by 
the  twin  obsession  of  gold  lust  and 
blood  guilt  which  fastens  on  him.  The 
trouble  is  he  doesn't  tell  that  story. 
The  ensuing  two  acts  shed  little  light 
on  the  storm  in  the  captain's  soul 
which  batters  his  reason  to  pieces. 
We  are  taken  to  old  Bartlett's  boat- 
house  on  the  California  coast  and 
there,  for  two  long  acts,  his  wife  is 
permitted  to  "hound"  him.  She  has 
pieced  together  the  story  of  the  island 
crime,  and  never  for  a  moment  lets 
him  forget  he  is  a  murderer.  You  al- 
most get  the  impression  that  it  is  more 
his  nagging  wife  than  his  nagging 
conscience  that  fells  him.  This  is  a 
gross  injustice  to  an  old  man  who  suf- 
fered real  mental  torment,  and  had  as 
good  reason  as  anyone  ever  had  for 
going  insane. 

However,  the  last  act  is  warmed 
with  the  strange  fire  that  O'Neill  has 
at  his  best.  If  the  story  of  the  old 
skipper's  self-torture  had  really  been 
told,  this  act  would  have  swept  it  to 
an  overwhelming  tragic  conclusion. 
The  captain's  hair  has  whitened,  his 
reason  is  quite  gone.  He  has  been 
prevented  from  returning  to  the  is- 
land for  his  treasure;  the  schooner  he 


fitted  out  for  the  trip  has  sailed  with- 
out him.  Word  has  come  months  since 
that  she  is  wrecked,  but  in  his  mad- 
ness he  lives  only  for  her  return. 
Night  and  day  he  keeps  his  hopeless 
watch.  On  the  roof  above  the  little 
room  you  hear  his  tireless  footsteps 
and  occasionally  his  wild  hail,  "Sarah 
Allen,  ahoy!"  So  powerful  is  his  ob- 
session that  it  has  infected  his  son, 
Nat.  There  is  a  curious,  keen  chill  to 
the  scene  where  the  two  men,  father 
and  son,  lash  themselves  into  the  hal- 
lucination that  the  "Sarah  Allen"  will 
make  port  that  night,  that  she  is  at 
the  •  moment  actually  outside  in  the 
harbor.  Feverishly  Bartlett  drags  his 
son  to  the  window. 

Bartlett.  What  did  I  teU  ye?  D'ye  believe 
now  she'll  come  back?  D'ye  credit  your  own 
eyes? 

Nat  (a  posiested  eapression  coming  over  hia 
face).     Eyes?     I  looked.     I  didn't  see — 

Bartlett.  Ye  lie!  The  Sarah  AUen,  ye 
blind  fool,  come  back  from  the  Southern  Seas 
as  I  swore  she  must !  Loaded  with  gold  as  I 
swore  she  would  be !  Makin'  port !  Droppin* 
anchor  as  I  haUed  her — a  red  and  a  green  at 
the  mainm'sthead ! 

Under  the  spell  of  the  stronger  will 
the  boy  peers  again  out  over  the  de- 
serted harbor.  He  turns  a  drawn, 
dazed  face.  "A  red  and  a  green,"  he 
whispers,  "as  clear  as  day !" 

Susan  finds  her  brother  and  father 
in  this  state  and,  terrified  lest  the  boy 
also  lose  his  reason,  she  begs  her  fa- 
ther to  tell  him  that  there  is  no  treas- 
ure, no  gold.  Old  Bartlett  makes  an 
agonized  struggle  to  get  hold  of  his 
reason.  He  pulls  a  studded  anklet  out 
of  his  pocket  and  weakly  holds  it  out 
to  his  son. 

Bartlett.  Ye'll  tell  me,  boy — if  it's  gold  or 
no.  I've  had  it  by  me  aU  this  time — ^but  I've 
been  afeerd  to  show — 

Nat  (after  staring  at  it  and  IHting  it).  Why 
it's  brass,  of  course!  The  cheapest  kind  of 
Junk — ^not  worth  a  damn ! 

The  dream  of  his  life  destroyed,  the 
old  skipper  feebly  tears  up  the  map  he 
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made  of  his  treasure's  hiding  place. 
His  reason  flickers  back  for  a  moment, 
but  it  is  too  late.  He  slumps  over  the 
table,  dead. 


WiLLABD  Mack 

Who  put  aside  the  iDilliam  harts  of  the  North- 
west Mounted  Police  and  donned  a  white  mus- 
tache long  enough  to  give  the  best  performance 
of  his  career  as  the  mad  skipper  in  "Gold". 

These  two  plays,  taken  together,  are 
interesting.  Vastly  different  as  they 
are  in  spirit,  they  seem  to  us  to  have  a 
common  fault.  In  neither  of  them  is 
the  story  given  absolute  right  of  way. 
Indeed  this  is  a  fault  all  too  frequently 
found  in  what  drama  we  have  had  that 
takes  itself  and  its  audience  seriously. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  our  playwrights, 
when  they  decide  that  they  will  not 
write  merely  to  wheedle  the  public, 
are  still  too  conscious  that  they  are 
setting  an  example.  In  sweeping  the 
happy  ending  out  through  the  stage 
door  and  into  the  alley  they  forget 
that,  even  in  a  "serious"  play,  the 
story  is  the  thing.  The  people  must 
be  people  and  their  adventures  must 
be  adventures.  No  matter  what  pro- 
found considerations  of  human  futil- 
ity or  Americo-Prussianism  we  bring 
into  our  plays,  the  theatre  must  al- 
ways be  a  place  of  make-believe.    A 


play  should  always  begin  with  "once 
upon  a  time" — even  though  it  end 
with  "and  they  loathed  each  other  till 
the  judgment  day". 

That  is  why  we  like  "John  Fergru- 
son"*,  another  revival  of  the  month. 
We  like  the  unashamed  way  in  which 
St.  John  Ervine  takes  that  old  one 
about  the  mortgaged  homestead,  the 
wronged  heroine,  and  the  letter-that- 
came-too-late,  and  writes  a  tragedy 
about  the  failure  of  formal  Christian- 
ity to  cope  with  some  problems  of 
modern  civilization — surely  as  un- 
wieldy a  theme  as  either  O'Neill's  or 
Miss  Glaspell's. 

A  minute  or  so  after  the  curtain 
goes  up  Sarah  Ferguson  says  to  her 
husband,  "Here's  the  farm  mortgaged 
up  to  the  hilt,  and  you  sick  and  not 
able  to  work,r  and  Henry  Witherow 
bothering  you  for  the  money !"  Frank 
and  unashamed!  You  cannot  escape 
the  searching  pathos  of  old  John  Fer- 
guson who  clings  blindly  to  his  faith 
through  one  catastrophe  after  an- 
other— 

"Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,"  Sarah, 
"but  Joy  Cometh  In  the  morning." 

The  trials  God  inflicts  on  him  have 
been  inflicted  on  numberless  grey- 
haired  fathers  in  numberless  b'gosh 
melodramas,  but  John  Ferguson  is  no 
less  a  dignified  tragic  figure  for  that. 
He  is  a  real  person,  and  the  forlorn 
battle  he  makes  to  retain  his  faith 
comes  over  the  footlights  with  even 
keener  poignancy  because  his  sorrows 
are  so  familiar,  so  readily  taken  in. 
The  money  from  America  which  would 
have  saved  "the  house  we  played  in  as 
wee  lads"  doesn't  come;  Hannah,  his 
daughter,  tries  to  sacrifice  herself  in 
marriage  to  save  the  home  but  cannot 
go  through  with  it;  Witherow,  who 
holds    the    mortgage,    assaults    poor 
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Hannah,  and  she  comes  home  to  her 
father  mad  with  terror  and  shame. 
Through  all  this  the  old  man  keeps  a 
forgiving  spirit  and  strives  to  love  his 
enemy.  But  when  he  finds  that  his 
son  is  the  murderer  of  Witherow  his 
sturdy  faith  breaks  down.  He  pleads 
with  his  son  not  to  confess  his  crime, 
but  Andrew  cannot  forsake  the  austere 
faith  bred  into  him  by  John  Ferguson 
himself.  The  old  man  understands 
this  at  last,  and  watches  his  boy  go  to 
give  himself  up  to  justice.  Brokenly 
he  cries,  "My  son,  my  son  I"  Through 
his  tears  he  tries  to  read  his  Bible — 
but  its  power  to  bring  him  peace  is 
gone. 

We  like  it  because  it  translates  a 
philosophy  of  life  into  the  language 
we  speak  in  the  theatre. 

"The  Harlequinade"  by  Granville 
Barker  and  Dion  Clayton  Calthrop, 
given  by  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse 


Company,  is  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
formal little  jaunt  down  the  ages  with 
Columbine  and  Harlequin.  There  is 
nothing  to  it  save  moonlight,  and 
wisps  of  melody,  some  inconsequential 
chatter  and  fooling  by  the  way,  and 
Columbine  and  Harlequin.  The  aim- 
less pilgrimage  starts  just  this  side  of 
the  ferry  landing  on  the  River  Styx, 
loiters  a  while  in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  America  a  century  or  so 
after  this  one,  and  winds  up  back  on 
the  Styx.  There  was  a  genial  pre- 
tense that  the  trip  was  taken  to  prove 
something  to  a  philosopher  who  didn't 
believe  anything,  but  no  one  took  it 
seriously.  It  was  as  bright  a  Hower 
of  fantasy  as  was  ever  pulled  apart  by 
the  intense  ones  who  insist  that  beau- 
tiful things  must  mean  something.  It 
meant  no  more  to  us  than  the  first 
glass  of  champagne  would  mean  after 
passing  the  three-mile  limit. 


THE  POEMS  OF  THE  MONTH 
Selected  by  Amy  Lowell 


I  WISH  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
someone  else  to  "do"  the  poems  in 
the  May  magazines.  Not  one  among 
the  number  strikes  out  a  genuine  fire. 
The  average,  too,  is  not  nearly  so  high 
as  the  average  for  April.  To  rank 
them  in  any  order,  to  speak  of  them  at 
all,  one  must  tone  down  one's  critical 
key.  With  one  exception,  the  best 
May  has  to  show  us  are  merely  charm- 
ing.   At  that  level,  two  of  the  poems 


stand  out  clearly,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
depreciate  them,  for  they  are  really 
very  charming  indeed.  These  two  are 
"Laburnums"  by  Padraic  Colum  in 
"The  Nation",  and  "For  All  Ladies  of 
Shalott"  by  Aline  Kilmer  in  "Poetry". 
"Laburnums"  is  marred  by  the  poor 
cadence  of  its  second  stanza,  where  the 
accent  must  fall  on  the  unfortunate 
word  have  to  give  the  beat  of  the 
rhythm.    There  is  so  much  that  is  in- 
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expert  and  inexperienced  in  the  May 
poems,  however,  that  Mr.  Colum's 
practised  touch  is  singularly  welcome. 
Mrs.  Kilmer's  poem  is  an  arresting 
and  beautiful  thing.  It  is  simple,  in- 
evitable, and  completely  lyrical.  It  is, 
if  one  pleases,  ''old-fashioned",  and 
that  may  make  it  less  important 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  ever-obtrud- 
ing "time-spirit",  but  I  am  not  of 
those  to  whom  such  things  matter 
much.  I  demand  that  a  poem  shall  be 
true  to  its  own  standards,  and  shall 
compel  me  to  read  it.  The  novelty  of 
today  is  the  threadbare  of  tomorrow, 
which  is  so  Hat  a  platitude  that  I  dare 
to  say  it.  "For  All  Ladies  of  Shalott" 
probably  has  not  enough  body  to  keep 
it  long  alive  as  an  entity,  but  should 
some  delver  of  fifty  years  hence  come 
across  it  in  an  old  file  of  "Poetry",  for 
instance,  I  believe  he  would  pause  a 
moment  and  find  the  reading  good. 
Another  of  Mrs.  Kilmer's  poems  in  the 
same  magazine,  "The  Heart  Knoweth 
Its  Own  Bitterness",  also  deserves 
quotation,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

"The  Old  Man"  by  Beatrice  Ravenel, 
in  "The  Measure",  is  in  the  purely 
modern  mode.  This  particular  man- 
ner is  the  one  most  confidently  adopted 
by  the  younger  poets,  it  seems;  and, 
truth  to  tell,  like  all  repetitions,  it  is 
becoming  a  little  wearisome  in  its  less- 
inspired  manifestations.  Miss  (or  is 
she  Mrs.?)  Ravenel's  poem  is  excellent- 
ly done,  however.  This  is  the  first 
specimen  of  her  work  which  I  have 
seen ;  I  shall  hope  to  see  more. 

Now  comes  my  exception:  Mr. 
Aiken's  "Third  Movement  from  the 
'Pilgrimage  of  Festus' ",  also  in  "The 
Measure".  Mr.  Aiken  is  a  bafiling 
poet  to  discuss.    No  one  can  fail  to  ad- 


mire his  technique,  and  I  believe  that 
few  people  can  read  his  long  poems 
through.  He  has  written  two  very 
fine  things,  each  embedded  in  one  of 
his  interminable  stories :  the  "Morning 
Song  from  'Senlin' ",  and  the  dance  of 
the  satyrs  and  maenads  in  "The  House 
of  Dust".  It  has  been  said  that  his 
poems  say  nothing;  that  is  not  true, 
they  say  a  great  deal,  but  his  treat- 
ment is  so  unvaried,  and  his  meaning 
so  hidden  in  symbolism,  that  we  falter 
tracking  it  through  the  dimly-lit  aisles 
of  his  imagination.  He  has  found  his 
own  voice — ^began  to  find  it,  indeed, 
some  two  or  three  books  back — ^but 
this  voice  seems  as  yet  only  able  to 
sing  in  one  key.  Mr.  Aiken's  poetical 
imagery  is  elusive  and  subtle,  and  he 
has  learned  to  spin  endless  changes  in 
the  half-lights  of  his  visions,  yet  both 
imagery  and  visions,  no  matter  how 
diverse  the  subject  about  which  they 
are  set,  are  of  a  confusing  sameness. 
Our  minds  are  strained  and  troubled 
in  the  same  way  that  our  eyes  might 
be  in  trying  to  find  a  path  through  a 
forest  of  heavy  trees  at  dusk.  With 
all  these  allowances,  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  Mr.  Aiken  not  to  include  his 
"Third  Movement"  among  the  poems 
of  the  month;  I  have,  therefore,  se- 
lected a  few  lines  for  quotation  which 
may  be  understood  apart  from  the 
rest,  if  we  remember  that  Festus  is 
wandering  in  "the  forest  of  departed 
Gods".  I  should  prefer  to  give  the 
"Movement"  entire ;  but,  as  it  is  nine 
pages  long,  that  is  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Bynner's  translations  of  Charles 
Vildrac  in  "The  Dial",  being  transla- 
tions, I  have  not  considered  to  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  series  at  all. 


Editob's  Note. — Each  month  The  Bookman  uHll  select  a  group  of  poems  from  the  American 
periodicals.  These  vHll  be  submitted  to  a  prominent  poet  or  critic  who  ujill  choose  from  them 
"The  Poems  of  the  Month",  though  he  will  be  free  to  add  any  others  he  may  prefer.  Carl  Sand- 
burg will  act  as  arbiter  for  September  and  October.  The  complete  list  of  poems  selected  will  be 
found  in  the  Oossip  Shop. 
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LABURNUMS 

Over  old  walls  the  laburnums  haug  cones  of 

fire; 
Laburnums  that  grow  out  of  old  mold  in  old 

gardens : 

Old  men  and  old  maids  who  haye  money  or  pen- 
sions have 

Shuttered  themselves  in  the  pales  of  old  gar- 
dens: 

The  gardens  grow  wild ;   out  of  their  mold  the 

laburnums 
Draw  cones  of  fire. 

And  we,  who've  no  lindens,  no  palms,  no  cedars 

of  Lebanon, 
Rejoice  you  have  gardens  with  mold,  old  men 

and  old  maids : 

The  grey  and  the  dusty  streets  have  now  the 

laburnums. 
Have  now  cones  of  fire ! 

Padraic  Colum 
—The  Nation 


THE  OLD  MAN 

Do  they  ever  grow  really  old, 

Do  they  cease  to  believe  in  miracles? 

He  sits  in  the  Park, 

His  buttonhole  blooms  unconcerned,  a  bud  in 

the  crack  of  a  ruin ; 
His  fine,  gathered  fingers  curl  upward : 
He  is  holding  hands  with  the  sun. 

Like  a  girl's  shadow 

The  furtive  smell  of  the  Spring  runs  over  his 
face. 

"She  would  come  like  that, 

A  little  abashed,  a  little  defiant " 

He  fondles   the  past  in   his  palms  with  the 

alchemical  sun. 
The  past? 

"She  will  come " 

The  future  is  coming ! 

Bemtrice  Ravenel 
— The  Measure 


FOR  ALL  LADIES  OF  SHALOTT 

The  web  flew  out  and  floated  wide: 
Poor  lady ! — I  was  with  her  then. 

She  gathered  up  her  piteous  pride. 
But  she  could  never  weave  again. 

The  mirror  cracked  from  side  to  side ; 

I  saw  its  silver  shadows  go : 
"The  curse  has  come  on  me!"    she  cried. 
Poor  lady ! — I  had  told  her  so. 

She  was  so  proud,  she  would  not  hide ; 

She  only  laughed  and  tried  to  sing. 
But  singing  in  her  song  she  died ; 

She  did  not  proflt  anything. 

THE  HEART  KNOWETH  ITS  OWN 
BriTERNESS 

The  heart  knowcth?    If  this  be  true  indeed. 
Then  the  thing  that  I  bear  in  my  bosom  Is 
not  a  heart. 
For  it  knows  no  more  than  a  hollow,  whisper- 
ing reed 
That  answers  to  every  wind. 
I  am  sick  of  the  thing.    I  think  we  had  better 
part. 

My  heart  would  come  to  any  piper's  calling — 
A  fool  in  motley  that  dances  for  any  king: 
But   my   body   knows,   and   its  tears  unbidden 
faUing 
Say  that  my  heart  has  sinn?d. 
You  would  have  ray  heart?    You  may.    I  am 
sick  of  the  thing. 

Aline  Kilmer 
— Poetry 


FRAGMENT  FROM  "THIRD  MOVEMENT 
FROM  THE  TILGRIMAGE  OF 
FESTUS'" 

A  parrot  swings  in  the  bough  of  a  mulberry 

tree. 
Regarding  Festus  listlessly. 
A  mulberry  leaf  detaches  itself  and  falls. 
Silently  pirouetting  through  a  pool  of  sunlight ; 
And   the  quiet  above  him   builds  itself  green 

walls. 

'This    silence,    now — this    bird    with    crimson 

feathers — 
Is  it  with  these  you  speak  to  me? 
Confucius,  are  you  indeed  this  mulberry  tree 
Extending  cold  and  gieen  in  a  void  of  silence. 
Bearing  a  crimson  bird,  or  slowly  and  softly 
Letting  a  single  leaf  fall,  carefully? 
Or  if  indeed  these  leaves  were. once  your  flesh; 
Or  if  from  cmong  these  leaves  at  a  certain  mo- 
ment 
In  the  eternal  and  golden  recurrence  of  time 
With  a  leafy  rustle  and  chime 
You  step  once  more,  having  no  other  speech 
Than  sings  from  a  choir  of  leaves  in  wind  and 

rain, — 
What,   in   the  silence  then,   shall  I  hear  you 

teach? 
What  sylhibles  will  faU  as  this  leaf  faUs, 
Which  shall  remove  forever  death  and  pain  ?* 

The  mulberry  tree  makes  no  reply ; 
Placid  and  solitary  beneath  the  sky. 
Seeming  to  dream  no  dream  of  leaf  or  bird. 
It  sways  in  the  pool  of  sunlight;   and  beneath 

it 
The  words  cf  FestVff  fltU  and  are  not  heard. 

Conrad  Aiken 
— The  Measure 
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Max  Beerbohm's  Caricatures — Low's  Cartoons — Sinclair  Lewis  and  Cou- 
perus  in  England — Two  Political  Biographies — Shavfs  Autobiography — Rose 
Macavlay's  Novel — An  Anglo-Russian  Novel — Hugh  Walpole's  Scott  Letters — 
The  Russian  Ballet — Some  New  Books — Flaubert, 


London,  June  1,  1921. 

THE  principal  artistic  event  of  the 
moment  in  London  is  the  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Leicester  galleries  of  Max 
Beerbohm's  caricatures.  The  opening 
day,  the  private  view,  was  so  crowded 
that  many  people  could  hardly  get 
near  the  drawings  at  all.  They  con- 
tented themselves,  I  suppose,  by  look- 
ing at  the  originals  of  the  caricatures 
as  they  promenaded  about  the  room. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these 
originals  are  glad  to  see  themselves 
caricatured.  It  is  to  them  an  honor. 
It  gives  them  cachet.  Not  to  have 
been  in  a  Max  Beerbohm  cartoon  is  to 
live  outside  the  pale  of  true  art  and 
society.  And  yet  that  is  perhaps  an 
exaggeration,  for  the  subjects  of 
"Max's"  rather  malicious  skill  with 
the  pencil  are  restricted,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  world  of  art  that  the  drawings 
can  give  this  peculiar  distinction. 
Nevertheless,  the  drawings  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  for  instance,  are  illus- 
trative of  a  most  implacable  hostility 
far  outsoaring  anything  to  be  seen  in 
the  work  of  any  other  living  draughts- 
man. They  are  not  like,  they  are  not 
particularly  amusing,  but  they  have  a 
definite  conception  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's character  informing  them. 

As  a  whole  I  should  say  that  this  ex- 
hibition was  less  interesting  than  its 
predecessors.  There  is  no  falling  off 
in  merely  technical  skill :  the  touch  is 
as  sure  as  ever.  It  is  rather  a  falling 
off  in  spirit,  in  freshness.    It  may  be 


that  we  have  seen  the  familiar  figures 
before  and  that  we  care  little  for  those 
who  are  unfamiliar.  And  there  is  a 
block  of  Labor  cartoons  of  an  elemen- 
tary character.  As  "Max"  hates  the  pol- 
itician, so  he  hates  aggressive  power  of 
any  kind.  He  sees  in  Labor  only  an  ag- 
gressive power.  He  thinks  Labor  is  out 
solely  for  ugly  greed.  This  misunder- 
standing has  produced  from  the  Labor 
aesthetes  a  severe  protest.  It  shows 
the  limitations  of  "Max's"  sympathies, 
and  even  of  his  imagination.  Particu- 
larly tedious  is  the  cartoon  ridiculing 
a  supposed  ignorance  of  the  French 
tongue  on  the  part  of  Labor  leaders. 
Considering  the  record  of  some  of  our 
leading  diplomats  of  the  reigning  gov- 
ernment— the  ignorance  of  French  is 
notorious  in  several  instances — ^the 
cartoon  shows  poor  vital  perspective. 
One  would  not  have  suspected  it  of 
"Max". 

Most  of  the  drawings,  if  not  all  of 
them,  are  sold,  and  bear  labels  to  that 
effect.  It  is  curious  to  speculate  as  to 
the  destination  of  these  drawings.  Do 
the  subjects  buy  them — either  in  pride 
at  seeing  themselves  portrayed  or  for 
fear  of  having  them  in  other  hands? 
Or  is  there  some  other  market?  I  am 
told  that  the  purchasers  are  restricted 
in  number,  and  that  they  are  confined 
to  a  comparatively  small  section  of 
the  public.  A  few  men  are  collecting 
"Max"  cartoons,  some  from  a  sense  of 
fun,  some  from  a  belief  that  the  cari- 
catures are  bound  to  increase  in  value 
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and  to  be  good  speculations  hereafter. 
And  of  course  some  are  bought  by  the 
subjects.  I  know  of  one  such  drawing 
which  used  to  hang  over  the  bed  of  the 
man  it  represented.  But  he  was  an 
exceptionally  humble  man,  and  per- 
haps saw  himself  as  "Max"  had  seen 
him.  Or  perhaps  he  could  appreciate 
the  fun  of  the  picture.  Or  perhaps  he 
was  just  flattered.    Who  can  tell? 

''Max"  has  long  been  the  pet,  almost 
the  idol,  of  the  polite  few.  He  has 
been  worshiped.  His  early  works 
have  been  collected  with  joy.  Now, 
when  his  genius  is  manifestly  declin- 
ing, he  is  becoming  the  idol  of  the 
multitude.  I  would  hazard  the  guess 
that  a  comparison  between  the  sale  of 
"Works"  and  the  book  published  last 
autumn  would  stagger  any  inquirer. 
Why  is  this?  The  larger  public  seems 
uncannily  to  get  hold  of  a  man  when 
his  best  work  is  done.  The  cause  is 
no  doubt  that  constant  dropping  wears 
away  a  stone,  and  that  in  time  all  good 
work  and  good  reputation  comes  to  the 
notice  of  the  mass.  One  could  wish  it 
otherwise.  One  would  have  thought 
that  a  cartoonist  would  reach  his  goal 
sooner  than  any  other  kind  of  man. 
This  seems  not  to  be  so.  In  "Max's" 
case  it  may  be  because  the  drawings 
are  not  for  all ;  but  at  any  rate,  if  not 
for  all,  they  are,  as  they  have  always 
been,  for  the  fashionable.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  his  charming 
prose  works.  The  only  point  to  be 
made  about  these  is  that  the  old  were 

better. 

»  »  »  * 

A  cartoonist  for  whom  a  kinder  fate 
is  perhaps  in  store  is  David  Low,  of 
the  "Star".  Low  is  an  Australian,  and 
his  arrival  in  London  has  done  much 
to  dispel  the  gloom  which  accompanies 
solemn  "Punch"  cartoons  representing 
the  most  retrograde  emotion  of  the 
moment  with  infallible  instinct.    Low 


has  developed  a  little  Lloyd  George 
which  is  a  delight.  It  is  not  unkind, 
and  admirers  of  the  Prime  Minister 
can  enjoy  the  drawings  without  pain. 
I  believe  Lloyd  George  himself  collects 
them  with  relish.  But  in  its  mischief 
it  is  cruelly  destructive.  It  is  a  small 
flgure,  with  tousled  hair  and  the  most 
demure  of  feet.  And  the  humor  of 
the  drawings  and  the  legends  is  sim- 
ply terrific.  There  is  pep  in  it,  a  qual- 
ity to  which  in  English  cartoons  we 
are  unaccustomed.  Where  cartoons  in 
other  countries  have  kept  pace  with 
the  diabolical  comprehensions  of 
bright  minds,  they  have  in  England 
been  always  dominated  by  the  notion 
of  good  breeding  which  kills  all  po- 
litical amenities  in  this  country.  An 
indignant  Mr.  Punch  reproving  stern- 
ly some  thoughtless  tripper  or  savage 
striker  or  potential  foreign  enemy ;  a 
beaming  Mr.  Punch  handing  out  the 
laurel  to  some  smug  mediocrity  with 
the  benign  words:  "Well  done,  sir; 
England  is  proud  of  you" — ^that  is  the 
sort  of  thing  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed. It  spells  English  humor  in  a 
very  old-fashioned  way.  It  is  not  like 
us.  Even  "Max"  is  more  like  Eng- 
land, in  spite  of  his  foreign  polish. 
Low,  in  a  different  school  altogether, 
presents  almost  daily  some  sharp  com- 
ment, at  once  softened  and  enhanced 
by  his  beautifully  sweeping  line  and 
his  warm  humor,  upon  a  crucial  issue. 
A  collection  of  his  cartoons  is  to  be 
published  this  month,  with  a  preface 
by  Arnold  Bennett,  who  began  talking 
about  Low's  work  before  it  was  ever 
introduced  to  English  readers  at  all, 
and  when  Low  was  still  engaged  in 

Australia. 

*  *  *  * 

Two  distinguished  novelists  are 
either  in  London  already  or  will  short- 
ly be  here.  The  first  of  these,  Sinclair 
Lewis,  needs  no  iutroductign  to  Ameri- 
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can  readers.     His  "Main  Street"  has 
been  received  here  with  the  respect 
due  to  all  sincere  writing.    What  its 
public  reception  has  been  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing;  but  I  hope  it  has 
been  such  as  to  show  that  we  are  not 
indifferent  to  the  finer  work  of  those 
outside  our  own  land.    The  other  visi- 
tor in  Louis  Couperus.     This  Dutch 
novelist  has  long  been  available   in 
English  translations,  but  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  his 
major   works   have   been   read.     By 
these  I  mean  particularly  the  "Books 
of  the  Small  Souls".    When  I  read  the 
first  of  these  in,  I  think,  1914,  I  felt 
that  there  was  a  strict  realist  abroad 
who  was  not  afraid  of  the  results  of 
his  own  perceptions.     The  ruthless- 
ness  of  "Small  Souls",  the  unrelieved 
close  scrutiny  of  base  character,  was 
such  as  to  stamp  its  author  as,  if  not 
a  great  novelist,  which  is  what  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be,  at  any  rate  a  writer  of 
exceptional  courage.     In  my  opinion 
the   books    most    recently   translated 
from  the  Dutch  of  Couperus  have  been 
less  astounding  in  quality  than  their 
forerunners,  although  not  less  lacking 
in  the  quality  of  courage.    But  the  at- 
tention which  they  have  received  from 
English  critics  has  been  sufiicient  to 
make  the  author's  welcome  assured.    I 
am   looking   forward   very   much   to 
meeting  this  noteworthy  novelist.    If 
that  term  seems  meagre  and  insuffi- 
cient to  admirers  of  Couperus,  I  ask 
forgiveness.    My  own  admiration  was 
at  first  greater  than  it  now  is,  aftei* 
attentive  reading  of  "Old  People,  and 
the  Things  that  Pass".    In  this  book, 
although  the  mise  en  sc^ne  was  re- 
markable,   I    thought    the    execution 
something  less  than  absolutely  first 
class.    However  that  may  be,  we  are 
all  anxious  to  show  Holland  that  we 
can  appreciate  her  greatest  contem- 
porary writer.     Holland,  although  a 


small  country,  is  generous  to  our  nov- 
elists, and  even  buys  their  works  in 
English,  besides  translating  the  more 

distinguished  of  them. 

«  *  *  « 

Years  ago,  I  remember,  a  friend  of 
mine  used  to  say  that  there  was  noth- 
ing like  biography  as  a  form  of  letters. 
I  did  not  then  agree  and,  as  I  think  I 
have  already  indicated  from  time  to 
time  in  these  notes,  I  have  not  seen 
any  reason  to  change  the  opinion 
formed  in  those  old  days.  But  as  each 
notable  man  of  his  generation  dies  it 
is  only  natural  that  there  should  be 
made  some  attempt  to  appraise  his  life 
and  character  while  those  are  still  left 
who  can  check  and  delight  in  the  state- 
ments and  the  estimate  of  some  will- 
ing and  reverent  biographer.  In  fact, 
no  sooner  are  we  dead  than  the  biog- 
rapher selected  by  family  or  friends 
writes  to  the  literary  papers  asking 
that  all  who  possess  letters,  etc.  re- 
lating to  the  deceased  shall  communi- 
cate their  knowledge  or  their  ma- 
terials instantly.  Biographies  are 
more  than  ever  like  inquests.  I  per- 
ceive, for  example,  that  the  excellent 
Mrs.  Barclay  is  to  have  her  life  writ- 
ten. I  am  glad.  Hers  was  much  too 
interesting  a  character  to  be  allowed 
to  fade  from  our  recollection  without 
some  fitting  memoir.  But  two  promi- 
nent political  leaders  are  also  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  near  future.  They 
are  the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman,  who  once  deservedly  rebuked 
Mr.  Balfour  with  the  words :  "Enough 
of  this  fooling!" — and  the  late  Sir 
William  Harcourt. 

Harcourt's  biography  is  to  be  writ- 
ten by  A.  G.  Gardiner,  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  "Daily  News".  Gardiner 
is  known  to  a  very  wide  public  by  his 
weekly  articles  in  the  "Daily  News", 
signed  "A.  G.  G."  It  was  because  of 
disagreements  regarding  the  firm  note 
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of  these  articles  that  his  connection 
with  the  paper  ceased.  But  he  also 
has  another,  equally  large,  public 
which  knows  him  under  the  name  of 
"Alpha  of  the  Plough".  Under  this 
pseudonym  he  contributes  each  week 
a  lighter  article  to  the  evening  paper 
issued  by  the  same  proprietors, — the 
"Star".  Both  "A.  G.  G."  and  "Alpha 
of  the  Plough"  are  loved  and  enthu- 
siastically enjoyed  by  hosts  of  readers, 
and  indeed  Gardiner  has  an  attractive 
and  admirable  personality.  He  is 
righteous,  but  he  is  also  humorous. 
He  has  a  great  eye  for  an  effect.  His 
articles  abound  in  what  I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  call  rhetoric  without 
pompousness.  For  this  reason  his  de- 
parture from  his  ordinary  style  will  be 
awaited  with  legitimate  curiosity. 
Gardiner  is  a  staunch  Gladstonian, 
and  he  t'lould  therefore  do  full  justice 
to  Gladstone's  great  lieutenant. 

The  other  biography,  that  of  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman,  is  to  be  written  by 
one  who  is  also  a  journalist.  This  is 
J.  A.  Spender,  editor  of  "The  West- 
minster Gazette".  Spender  is  proba- 
bly the  best  leader-writer  in  London, 
and  would  be  admitted  to  be  such  even 
by  his  opponents.  The  character  of 
"The  Westminster  Gazette"  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  fact  that 
"Punch",  in  a  moment  of  inspiration, 
once  referred  to  the  paper — ^alluding 
to  the  color  of  the  stock  upon  which  it 
is  printed — as  "the  pea-green  incor- 
ruptible". The  character  of  Spender 
is  that  of  the  paper.  Nobody  would 
dream  for  an  instant  of  doubting  his 
complete  sincerity.  Wrong  he  may 
often  be  considered;  unscrupulous, 
never.  Famous  through  long  years  as 
the  constant  friend  and  ally  of  Mr. 
Asquith,  Spender  will  have  a  ticklish 
task  in  dealing  fairly  with  a  stormy 
passage  in  Liberal  politics,  when 
Campbell-Bannerman  was  nearly  sent 


to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  leave  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  far  from 
tender  mercies  of  the  Imperialist  sec- 
tion of  the  Liberal  party.  This  will 
probably  be  the  crucial  portion  of  the 
book;  at  least,  it  will  be  the  part  to 
which  most  readers  with  a  zealous  rec- 
ollection of  "C.-B."  will  first  turn. 
Let  us  hope  that  Spender  will  disap- 
point the  sleuths  by  the  fair  impar- 
tiality which  one  has  such  good  rea- 
son to  associate  with  his  name. 
*  »  »  * 

George  Bernard  Shaw  is  one  of  the 
living  men  who  have  read  their  own 
biographies.  But  in  case  there  should 
be  any  mistake  he  is  writing  a  defi- 
nitely personal  version  of  the  already- 
told  story,  with  amplitude.  This  is  to 
be  the  bonne  bouche  of  the  special  lim- 
ited edition  of  Shaw's  works  to  which 
I  referred  a  month  or  so  back.  I  then 
hazarded  the  guess  that  we  were 
bound  to  have  another  preface,  and  so 
it  appears.  The  preface  will  be  an 
autobiography.  Speaking  of  Shaw  re- 
minds me  that  there  is  going  round  at 
present  a  charming  story  about  "The 
Shewing  Up  of  Blanco  Posnet".  It 
appears  that  Shaw  recently  visited  a 
performance,  by  amateurs  I  gather,  of 
this  play.  One  of  the  actors  was  more 
nervous  than  all  the  others.  He 
achieved  distinction  by  the  following 
speech:  "There  was  the  poor  woman, 
with  the  horse  in  her  lap,  and  her 
child  quietly  grazing  near  her  by  the 
roadside."  What  the  effect  of  this 
pseudo-Spoonerism  may  have  been 
upon  the  audience  I  have  not  heard, 
but  it  was  of  quite  unusual  calibre  as 

a  verbal  slip. 

♦  ♦  »  » 

Rose  Macaulay's  new  novel  is  out, 
and  I  imagine  that  it  will  be  read  with 
enjoyment  by  all  Miss  Macaulay's  ad- 
mirers. It  is  a  very  sane  and  mis- 
chievous work,  not  perhaps  final  in  its 
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delineation  of  English  society  and  its 
current  vagaries,  but  well  enough  to 
be  going  on  with.  Miss  Macaulay  has 
the  ironic  touch,  and  she  has  a  sure 
understanding.  Nor  do  these  posses- 
sions quite  destroy  her  power  of  emo- 
tion. The  high  spirits  and  sentiment 
of  her  earlier  work  have  given  place 
to  something  more  mature,  and  in  this 
novel  the  account  of  what  is  really  a 
spiritual  conflict  between  two  women 
in  love  with  the  same  man  is  given 
with  convincing  intensity.  And  al- 
though Miss  Macaulay  deals  out 
shrewd  blows  here,  as  she  did  in  "Pot- 
terism",  she  does  it  still  without  ran- 
cor, and  so  she  manages  to  keep  our 
interest  and  sympathy  for  people  in 
whom  we  should  probably  not  take  (if 
we  met  them  in  daily  life)  an  interest 
nearly  equivalent.  This  is  a  rare  tal- 
ent. It  is  of  no  use  to  demand  more 
from  Miss  Macaulay.  She  does  her 
particular  job  extremely  well,  with 
great  finish  and  distinction,  and  with- 
out any  of  the  twitter  of  elisions  to 
which  we  are  treated  by  so  many  tal- 
ented women  novelists  who  have  the 
brains  to  be  witty,  but  not  the  under- 
standing to  be  wise. 

*  *  *  * 

A  new  novel  which  is  to  appear  this 
autumn  causes  me  a  singular  curios- 
ity. I  will  tell  you  why.  It  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Wil- 
liams. And  the  interest  arises  from 
the  fact  that  this  work  is  the  joint 
effort  of  a  practised  Russian  novelist 
and  a  man  who  has  never  until  now 
essayed  fiction.  Williams  has  another 
book,  of  the  kind  which  we  should 
more  readily  expect  from  him,  appear- 
ing at  the  same  time.  It  deals  with 
Russia  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  This 
is  no  doubt  the  case  with  the  novel  as 
well,  for  the  hero  is  an  Englishman  in 
Russia.  The  story  is  described  to  me 
as  exciting,  and  full  of  incident;   but 


it  is  unlikely  to  be  merely  sensational. 
And  we  shall  have  the  interest  of 
knowing  that  there  are  no  mistakes  in 
the  Russian  atmosphere.  There  will 
not  be  any  riding  in  ikons  down  the 
Nevsky  Prospect,  or  going  to  sleep  on 
the  top  of  the  boiling  urn  or  droshky. 
The  atmosphere  will  be  the  real  thing. 
And  as  Mrs.  Williams  has  written 
novels  with  success  in  Russia  we  need 
not  be  alarmed  about  the  quality  of 
the  tale  itself.  I  speak  without  knowl- 
edge of  Russian,  but  I  am  told  by 
those  who  should  know  that  the  Rus- 
sian novels  of  Mrs.  Williams  are  to  be 
read. 

When  one  speaks  of  Russia  in  fic- 
tion one  naturally  thinks  of  Hugh 
Walpole,  whose  experiences  in  Russia 
during  the  war  have  made  material 
for  two  of  the  books  from  which  Eng- 
lish and  American  readers  have  gained 
their  best  impressions  of  the  country. 
Walpole  has,  so  to  speak,  abandoned 
Russia  in  favor  of  his  first  love,  and 
he  is  engaged  upon  at  least  two  novels 
of  English  life.  But  Walpole  is  not 
only  a  novelist.  He  is,  as  we  all  know, 
a  collector,  and  his  latest  acquisition 
has  made  many  mouths  water.  It  has 
also  led  to  remarks  being  made  as  to 
the  enormous  earnings  of  the  novelist 
as  a  class.  This  acquisition,  for  a  sum 
within  reach  of  two  thousand  pounds, 
is  nothing  less  than  a  big  collection  of 
letters  written  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  by 
numbers  of  the  most  famous  men  of 
his  day.  The  collection  is  unique,  and 
I  understand  that  no  book,  however 
erudite  the  author,  can  in  future  be 
written  upon  the  subject  of  Scott  or 
his  period,  without  reference  to  this 
big  bundle.  But  Walpole  is  not  going 
to  shut  himself  up,  like  a  miser,  with 
his  treasure;  for  he  is  already  plan- 
ning to  offer  to  more  than  his  closest 
friends  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  letters.     For  this  purpose  he  is 
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giving  a  party,  to  which  a  number  of 
those  people  who  will  best  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  quality  of  the  letters  as 
a  treasured  possession,  are  to  be  in- 
vited. Walpole  has,  as  we  all  know,  an 
enjoyment  of  all  that  is  pleasant  in 
social  intercourse,  and  he  has  some- 
thing more  as  well.  He  has  a  sense  of 
the  right  "party".  He  has  recently 
founded  a  small  club  for  kindred 
spirits,  at  which  may  be  seen  a  select 
few  of  the  writers,  booksellers,  and 
connoisseurs  of  our  time.  Papers  are 
read  and  discussed,  and  the  object  of 
the  club  is  to  enable  all  the  members 
to  contemplate  books  and  their  writ- 
ing and  distribution  from  the  widest 
possible  point  of  view.  This  is  not  the 
usual  society  for  the  passing  of  time 
or  mutual  flattery;  it  is  in  some  de- 
gree a  society  of  experts,  for  all  who 
belong  to  it  have  some  definite  claim 
to  admission  upon  the  ground  of  spe- 
cial knowledge  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Those  who  have  attended  the  meetings 
say  that  Walpole  is  an  ideal  chairman, 
who  allows  no  deviation  from  the 
point,  and  who  keeps  the  discussion 
within  bounds.  This  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  tasks  for  the  chairman,  who 
too  often  loses  control  and  trusts  to 

luck  to  keep  the  topic  within  sight. 
«  *  *  -li- 

lt is  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
times  have  never  been  so  bad  in  the 
theatres,  and  the  celerity  with  which 
plays  are  withdrawn — in  one  recent 
case  after  only  four  performances — 
proves  that  there  is  fire  behind  this 
smoke.  But  one  or  two  of  those  un- 
pleasant people  who  tell  the  truth 
whenever  they  can,  have  disconcerted 
us  all  by  declaring  that  the  fault  lies 
in  part  with  the  plays  which  are  pro- 
duced. That  is  what  I  have  always 
suspected,  but  never  liked  to  say  in 
case  I  hurt  somebody's  feelings.  I 
have  heard  so  much  of  the  marvelous 


unacted  play,  and  have  seen  so  little  of 
it,  that  I  have  had  uneasy  feelings. 
And  now  come  these  bold  creatures 
who  say  that  there  are  no  good  plays. 
Well!  And  as  if  to  give  support  to 
their  tragic  discovery  is  the  fact  that 
as  soon  as  the  Russian  ballet  arrived 
in  Jjondon  that  big  theatre,  the 
Prince's,  became  crowded  to  an  incredi- 
ble extent  with  a  packed  and  wildly 
enthusiastic  audience.  This  audience, 
or  its  reinforcements,  has  been  going 
every  night  to  the  ballet.  There  seems 
no  end  to  its  joy  and  its  devotion.  If 
all  the  theatres  were  as  full !  But  per- 
haps after  all  the  Russian  ballet  is  one 
of  the  best  things  in  the  world.  Even 
without  Massine  and  Karsarvina,  but 
with  the  enormously-popular  Lopo- 
kova,  the  company  is  strong  in  talent 
and  personality.  Woisekovsky,  who 
seems  to  have  taken  Massine's  place,  is 
a  fine  dancer  with  great  dramatic 
gifts  allied  to  immense  energy  and 
technical  skill.  There  are  other  re- 
cruits, and  other  old  favorites;  and 
with  old  as  well  as  new  ballets  we 
should  have  some  delicious  weeks  be- 
fore us.  My  own  chief  grievance  is 
that  so  many  people  in  the  audience 
know  each  other.  This  means  that  one 
cannot  go  quietly,  to  enjoy  the  ballet, 
but  must  find  oneself  in  the  grip  of 
the  relentless  small-talk  esthete.  His 
presence  makes  the  pleasure  less;  his 
antics  and  his  conversation  are  alike 

self-conscious  and  terrible. 

*  *  *  * 

Arnold  Bennett's  new  novel  will  be 
finished  by  the  time  these  notes  are 
printed.  It  is  a  book  in  his  lighter 
vein,  and  it  should  give  pleasure  to  all 
who  like  that  lighter  vein  as  well  as  to 
all  who  like  Mr.  Bennett  in  whatever 
vein  he  may  write.  It  will  appear 
serially  here  in  the  Sunday  "Times". 
Its  title  is  "Mr.  Prohack".  Wells's 
next  novel  is  not  yet  finished;  but  he 
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is  just  publishing  a  collection  of  those 
papers  which  he  would  have  read  to 
American  audiences  if  his  serious  ill- 
ness had  not  intervened,  together  with 
some  other  and  kindred  papers,  under 
the  title  of  "The  Salvaging  of  Civilisa- 
tion". Galsworthy  has  not  a  new 
novel  ready  for  early  publication:  he 
is,  however,  represented  in  the  London 
theatre  by  two  plays.  The  first  of 
these,  a  one-acter,  is  generally  con- 
demned; but  I  hear  that  the  comedy, 
"A  Family  Man",  although  not  fresh 
in  subject,  is  amusing  and  likely  to 
prove  popular.  Strange  that  Gals- 
worthy should  have  had  to  wait  so 
long,  in  spite  of  his  work  and  its  pres- 
tige, for  a  really  long  run  in  the  thea- 
tre. This  came  for  the  first  time  with 
"The  Skin  Game",  and  it  may  well  be 
followed  up  by  "A  Family  Man".  The 
one-act  play  has  been  described  by  Re- 


becca West  as  the  worst  play  she  ever 
saw.  But  Rebecca  West  has  just  fin- 
ished her  long-delayed  novel,  and  so  I 
expect  she  is  feeling  free  to  enjoy  the 
theatre  as  a  place  where  one  can  speak 
the  truth.    The  novel  will  be  published 

this  autumn. 

*  *  *  * 

This  year  sees  the  centenary  of 
Flaubert's  birth.  I  suppose  it  is  too 
late  to  suggest  that  a  selection  from 
his  letters  would  make  a  better  me- 
morial of  the  occasion  than  any  num- 
ber of  ridiculous  essays  celebrating 
the  writers'  inability  to  escape  from 
the  sticky  mud  of  aesthetic  theory  as 
applied  to  the  novel  form?  Some  of 
Flaubert's  letters  are  magnificent 
pieces  of  analysis,  not  of  the  novel,  but 
of  character,  and  particularly  of  Flau- 
bert's character. 

SIMON  PURE 


HARBOR  TALK 


By  David  Morton 


MORE  lonesome  than  a  lonesome  ship  at  sea, 
The  sailing  moon  rides  beautifully  by. 
Blown  from  such  purple  harbors  as  may  be 

In  unimagined  corners  of  the  sky. 
She  is  not  careless  where  she  gazes  down 
On  sleepy  streets  the  silver  silence  fills, 
But  thoughtful  ever  of  a  little  town, 
And  foolish-fond  of  little,  wooded  hills. 

Sea-folk  are  given  so  to  telling  talcs, 

I  think  the  moon,  when  she  puts  in  at  last, 

May  spin  a  story  where  she  reefs  her  sails, — 
And  there  her  talk  of  shorelands  that  she  passed, 

Is  all  of  glimmering  meadows,  ghostly  still, 
A  sleepy  town ...  a  lonesome  little  hill. 
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Bookish 

IT  is  a  tolerant  and  a  smiling  muse 
of  criticism  that  inspires  Edmund 
Gosse.  In  his  latest  volume  of  col- 
lected essays  there  is  much  out-of- 
the-way  information  about  authors,  a 
deal  of  penetration  and  kindly  advice, 
with  only  a  very  occasional  moment  of 
bitterness.  To  each  discussion  of  a 
particular  book  he  brings  the  weight 
of  his  extraordinary  background,  and 
of  his  broad  sympathies.  He  speaks 
as  tenderly  of  old  wines  as  he  does  of 
E.  V.  Lucas.  Seems  hugely  fond  of 
both !  He  reminds  us  of  vague  figures 
like  Zoffany  and  Mary  Mitford.  He 
quarrels  pleasantly  with  Wilbur  Cross 
over  the  character  of  Fielding,  and 
comes  avidly  to  the  defense  of  Poe. 
This  is  surely  not  a  book  to  be  read  by 
"Self-Culture"  clubs.  It  is  too  subtle 
and  requires  too  much  of  the  reader  to 
be  informing  in  the  worst  sense  of  the 
word.  "Books  on  the  Table"  (Scrib- 
ner)  is  a  volume  of  diminutive  and 
fascinating  papers  for  the  man  who 
loves  books  from  before  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  to  beyond  Margot  Asquith.  It  will 
not  please  Victorians,  nor  yet  again 
Modems.  Edmund  Gosse,  apparently, 
has  blessedly  few  critical  prejudices. 
A  genial  old  age  is  an  amazing  gift. 


Ship  Ahoy! 

WHEN  it  is  warm  and  the  sum- 
mer light  quivers  unmercifully 
across  the  red  roof  outside  my  win- 
dow, until  it  becomes  scarlet  and  sin- 
ful and  hateful,  then  it  is  that  I  take  a 
noontime  walk  along  the  wharves. 
There  are  lines  of  men  in  front  of  the 


shipping  offices  on  South  Street  across 
from  trimly  floating  hulls — lines  of 
slouching  tanned  figures,  some  eager 
with  new  adventures,  some  grotesque- 
ly cynical  with  sea-age.  It  would  be 
so  easy  to  join  one  of  these  lines,  sign 
up,  slip  onto  a  ship,  away  then,  out — 
out — but  instead  back  to  my  desk, 
where  I  pick  three  volumes  from  the 
solemn  line  along  the  back,  then  sit 
for  hours  without  moving,  reading 
three  books  written  by  honest-to-God 
sailors.  They  are  all  about  the  sea, 
filled  with  the  intimate  adventure 
of  masthead  and  of  engine  room,  of 
storms  around  the  Horn,  and  of 
scrawny  personalities  on  deck.  "The 
Flying  Bo'sun"  (Holt)  is  a  ghost 
story,  told  simply,  and  with  some 
roughness  and  much  dramatic  power. 
It  is  filled  with  strange  pieces  of  char- 
acterization that  show  Arthur  Mason 
to  be  salty  indeed.  While  he  hasn't 
the  polish  of  Conrad  or  of  McFee,  he 
tells  his  story  competently,  and  it  is 
worth  telling.  The  closing  scene  of 
the  book  has  a  thrill  that  is  seldom 
equaled. 

Captain  Bone  knows  the  days  of 
sailing  ships,  and  he  has  given  us  a 
log — fact  or  fiction,  it  matters  little — 
which  is  as  breezy  as  the  gale  that 
sent  the  old  windjammer  around  the 
Horn.  "The  Brassbounder"  (Button) 
is  the  objective  story  of  a  voyage  in 
the  old  days  by  a  sailor  who  can  write 
exceptionally  well.  It  is  more  study 
than  narrative;  but  it  has  moments 
of  fine  pathos  and  scenes  that  shiver 
the  timbers.  Fire  on  ship,  burial,  ice- 
bergs, storm,  fights:  these  and  the 
noise  of  sails  flapping  above  the  cabin 
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make  it  a  rousing  book  for  a  sticky 
afternoon— or  any  afternoon,  for  that 
matter. 

In  the  new  edition  of  "An  Ocean 
Tramp"  (Doubleday,  Page)  William 
McFee  not  only  gives  us  a  superb  new 
preface;  but  the  knowledge  that  he 
could  write  well  even  at  the  start! 
Here  we  have  the  introspective  sailor, 
the  philosopher  who  attempts  to  recon- 
cile the  ways  of  the  sea  with  the  prob- 
lems of  eternity,  whose  moral  sense 
takes  to  squirming  and  twisting  when 
he  sees  the  life  of  ports  and  the  man- 
ners of  young  sailors.  To  me,  this  is 
the  most  interesting  of  the  three 
books.  It  shows  the  soul  of  a  man  who 
ran  away  from  life  to  bury  himself  at 
sea,  and  who  finds  life  following.  A 
man  who  loves  and  knows  books,  who 
'loves  and  knows  people.  This  is  the 
reaction  that  the  engine  room  might 
have  upon  you  or  upon  me.  It  is  bet- 
ter than  a  novel,  because  the  realness 
of  the  psychology  is  so  apparent.  How 
much  one  may  learn  of  the  ways  of  the 
sea  from  these  three  books ! 


Human  Etchings 

TARKINGTON'S  "Alice  Adams"  is 
a  tragedy  of  detail,  a  pathetic  re- 
counting of  the  disaster  that  arises 
from  the  marching  of  small  events,  oc- 
casioned by  the  false  philosophy  of 
mediocre  minds.  "Coquette"  (Doran) 
is  the  tragedy  of  unskilled  and  unre- 
strained passion.     It  is  rich  in  emo- 


tional detail,  and  at  no  time  does 
Frank  Swinnerton  allow  the  machin- 
ery of  the  psychological  novel  to  ob- 
scure the  sweep  of  primitive  desire. 
Sally  Minto,  dressmaker's  assistant, 
might  as  well  have  been  cast  as  a  god- 
dess upon  Olympus.  She  is  the  eter- 
nally ambitious  woman,  yet  lovable  be- 
cause of  her  naivete.  She  demands 
both  love  and  success.  Failing  to  find 
them  in  the  person  of  one  man,  she 
draws  herself  and  her  two  lovers  into 
the  net  of  inevitable  tragedy. 

One  cannot  say  that  this  is  a  bigger 
book  than  "Nocturne".  It  is  a  more 
sustained  effort.  It  must  have  been  a 
more  difficult  book  to  write.  It  seems 
to  me  as  fine  an  achievement.  There 
are  only  a  handful  of  characters  and 
each  one  is  etched  with  an  unfiagging 
sense  of  reality.  Toby  and  Gaga, 
Sally's  mother  and  Madam:  they  hold 
us  by  their  truth.  There  is  no  single 
person  in  the  story  who  can  be  called 
strong.  Even  Sally,  herself,  is  the 
child  of  circumstance.  But  it  is  the 
thread  of  her  desire  that  holds  us  en- 
thralled. 

"Coquette"  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
best  novel  that  has  come  from  Eng- 
land this  year.  Swinnerton's  style  is 
unique  in  its  clarity,  simplicity,  and 
rich  beauty.  Nor  does  his  realism  of- 
fend. It  is  at  the  same  time  delicate 
and  penetrating.  In  so  small  a  space 
as  this  one  can  do  little  but  indulge  in 
superlatives — and  "Coquette"  demands 
them  all ! 


A  SHELF  OF  RECENT  BOOKS 


YOUTH  RECAPTURED 
By  Helen  Thomas  FoUett 

THE  sifirniiicance  of  this  posthumous 
novel  of  De  Morgan  lies  in  the 
fact  that — despite  the  presence  of  all 
the  outward  trappings  which  have 
come  to  identify  its  author  as  Early 
Victorian  both  in  what  he  wrote  and 
in  how  he  wrote — it  is  slightly  differ- 
ent from  his  other  novels  in  its  em- 
phasis, its  mood,  and  its  philosophy. 
Its  mood,  by  which  especially  it  gives 
pause  to  those  who  think  they  have  al- 
ready got  to  the  bottom  of  De  Morgan, 
is  a  pervasive  bitterness  underlying  a 
humor  sometimes  fantastic.  It  is  in 
this  unfinished  tale,  competently 
pieced  out  by  Mrs.  De  Morgan  accord- 
ing to  her  husband's  specifications, 
that  the  author  of  "Joseph  Vance" 
comes  nearest  to  achieving  an  ade- 
quate case  of  the  typical  modern  mood 
of  disillusionment  with  life,  of  Welt- 
schmerz. 

The  narrative,  autobiographic  in 
form,  is  the  outpouring  of  one  Eus- 
tace John,  septuagenarian,  lying  ill  in 
a  Chelsea  hospital  and  waiting  eagerly 
for  death.  It  is  a  sequence  of  jottings, 
the  flashes  through  his  memory  of  per- 
sons, things,  and  incidents  of  his  lost 
youth.  Of  his  reason  for  perpetuating 
these  flashes,  he  writes:  "I  can't  re- 
strain my  Self.  It  will  have  me  write 
down  all  we  can  recollect,  between  us. 
Surely  if  I  am  to  employ  my  Self  at 
all,  I  may  as  well  do  it  in  a  way  that 
will  make  the  employee  happy  and 
keep  him  amused." 

With  this  quaint  start,  imagination 
stimulated  by  memory,  or  memory 
stimulated  by  imagination,  is  off  to 


give  life,  form,  and  the  expected  Da 
Morgan  flavor  to  the  chronicle  of 
Eustace  John's  infancy,  boyhood,  and 
young  manhood,  and  presently  to  the 
old  age  of  the  same  rather  wistful, 
rather  pathetic  being.  The  same  fa* 
miliar  generous  Victorian  mixture  is 
there  of  persons,  things  as  vital  as 
persons,  and  crowding  events — the  old 
nursery  in  the  house  in  Mecklenburg 
Square,  the  nurse  Varnish  (what 
would  De  Morgan  be  without  the 
proper  names?);  the  unpacking  of 
the  ancient  mildewed  boxes  in  the 
attic  and  the  discovery  of  the  vases 
which  became  so  comically  and,  later, 
so  tragically  important;  Eustace 
John's  schoolmate  Cooky,  really  a 
young  Jew  by  the  name  of  Moss, 
whose  boyhood  friendship  with  Eus- 
tace John  and  his  sister  Gracie  is  of  a 
tender  humanity  such  as  no  one  but 
De  Morgan  ever  quite  achieves  in  the 
record  of  a  human  relationship;  lit* 
tie  Adaropposite,  whom  years  later 
Eustace  John  was  to  marry;  letters 
disinterred,  after  a  twenty  years'  se- 
clusion, from  an  old  mailing  box,  to 
exert  a  crucial  influence  in  the  pres- 
ent; a  new  home.  The  Retreat,  buzz- 
ing with  secrets  and  also  with  discus- 
sion about  Eustace  John's  future  oc- 
cupation ;  and  so  on  to  the  heaping  up 
and  pressing  down  of  the  measure. 
There  is  no  restraint  so  far  as  the 
fabrication  of  the  tale  is  concerned: 
restraint  in  this  department  you  must 
not  look  to  find  in  De  Morgan,  saving 
only  in  "An  Affair  of  Dishonor". 

But  the  mood  in  which  all  these 
odds  and  ends  of  narrative  are  sus- 
tained in  solution — ^that  is  restraint. 
The  consciousness  of  old  age  tinges  all 
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the  record  of  youth ;  and  here  for  once 
old  age  is  sombre,  not,  as  commonly  in 
De  Morgan,  sweetly  resigned  or  dog- 
gishly  whimsical.  It  is  only  imagina- 
tion which  remains  buoyant,  exuber- 
ant. In  the  very  act  of  scaling  the 
crest  of  happiness,  Eustace  John  feels 
— and  makes  the  reader  feel  with  him 
— the  inmiinence  of  destruction.  One 
episode  after  another  is  recorded  with 
an  edging  of  sadness,  the  inescapable 
sadness  of  tortured  memory.  There 
is  a  rhapsodic  description  of  Eustace 
John's  day  in  the  country  with  his 
friend  Cooky;  and  after  it  come  these 
words : 

I  can  recall  now  how  we  rested  at  Belbrook 
Common,  and  what  the  hay  smelt  like.  If  I 
had  not  ^ven  up . . .  that  problem,  my  Self,  I 
might  try  to  make  out  why  it  is  that  I  can  lie 
here  and  think  of  my  mother's  death,  almost  of 
any  death,  quite  calmly ;  but  as  I  remember 
the  smell  of  that  hay,  in  those  fields  that  eve- 
ning, I  feel  as  though  my  heart  would  bear  no 
more — would  break  outright  and  give  me  my 
release.  So  much  the  better,  granting  hona  fide 
Death — no  shuffles  about  Immortality !  Misgiv- 
ings creep  into  my  mind,  as  into  the  Prince  of 
Denmark's. 

"The  Old  Man's  Youth"  is  a  book 
rich  in  at  least  one  attribute :  the  deep 
and  lingering  sadness  which  is  some- 
how inseparable  from  all  authentic 
beauty. 

De  Morgan's  other  novels — ^with  the 
exception,  again,  of  "An  Affair  of  Dis- 
honor"— abound  in  romantic  joy,  the 
joy  of  a  life  full  of  incongruities,  but 
nevertheless  ultimately  worth  living. 
Sorrows  as  much  as  joys,  physical  dis- 
abilities and  poverty  as  much  as 
health  and  wealth,  are  inalienably 
parts  of  the  game,  and  all  things  work 
together  for  good.  Such  books  are 
written  in  the  spirit  of  youth  itself, 
by  an  author  who,  in  defiance  of  his 
sixty-five  years  and  more,  is  the  spirit 
of  youth.  But  the  author  of  this  last 
book  about  youth  is  the  spirit  of  age, 
to  which  "all  that  was  sweet  in  the 
Past  serves  now  only  to  add  bitterness 


to  the  Present,  and  all  that  was  bitter 
defies  oblivion,  and  lives  to  sting  in  all 
its  freshness,  as  though  no  yesterdays 
had  come  between". 


The  Old  Man's  Youth  and  the  Young  Man's 
Old  Age.  By  William  De  Morgan.  Henry  Uolt 
and  Co. 


THE  PORTRAIT  OF  A    QUEEN 
By  James  C.  Grey 

THE  race  of  kings  has  fallen  on  evil 
days.  The  constellation  of  which 
Victoria,  "the  Great  and  Good",  was 
the  centre,  shedding  its  royal  influ- 
ences over  half  the  earth,  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage  only  within  its 
own  caste,  and  looked  up  to  with  a 
mystical  awe  by  the  unthinking,  has 
dimmed  its  fires.  Coburg,  Hapsburg, 
Romanoff,  and  Hohenzollern,  with 
their  court-centred  diplomacies,  cere- 
monies, funerals,  christenings,  corona- 
tions, and  jubilees  which  were  matter 
of  daily  chronicle  and  almost  universal 
worship,  seeming  to  explain  the  very 
existence  of  mankind,  have  spent 
themselves,  and  mankind  hardly 
misses  them.  It  is  the  war — bellaque 
regibus  detestata. 

Now  that  we  look  back,  it  does  seem 
preposterous  that  men  and  nations 
should  be  handed  about  like  real  estate 
in  a  family  deal  or  chattels  on  a  farm. 
Now  that  we  look  back  we  see  what  a 
long  way  we  have  traveled  in  a  short 
time ;  and  nothing  helps  more  pleas- 
antly to  measure  the  journey  we  have 
come  than  to  read  Lytton  Strachey's 
"Queen  Victoria"  down  to  the  last 
page — where  we  see  the  little  naive, 
ignorant  old  lady  with  her  white  hair 
and  her  plain  mourning  clothes,  in  her 
donkey  carriage,  with  the  Indian  serv- 
ants behind — and  then  to  remember 
that  this  is  "Victoria,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land and  Empress  of  India,  the  quin- 
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tessential  pivot  round  which  the  whole 
magrnificent  machine  was  revolving". 
She  found  the  monarchy  strong;  she 
left  it  very  weak,  and  since  then  its 
power,  even  in  England,  has  been 
waning.  But  Mr.  Strachey's  subject 
is  not  the  monarchy  but  the  Queen. 

It  was  the  custom  of  mediaeval 
painters  in  an  illiterate  age  to  tell  the 
life  story  of  their  chosen  hero  within 
the  frame  of  a  single  picture.  There 
is  such  a  fresco  in  the  Sistine — a  Sig- 
norelli  known  as  the  Testament  of 
Moses,  wherein  the  composition  of  the 
picture  resolves  itself  into  episodes. 
In  the  foreground  Moses  is  reading 
the  Law;  to  the  left  Aaron,  his  broth- 
er, is  receiving  the  rod  or  staff;  in  the 
background  the  angels  are  pointing 
out  the  promised  land  that  Moses's 
feet  are  never  to  touch;  then  we  see 
Moses  coming  down  tired  from  the 
mountain  of  Pisgah  and,  last  scene  of 
all,  the  people  of  Israel  weeping  over 
their  dead  patriarch.  The  whole  is  a 
miracle  of  drawing  which  heralds  the 
mighty  works  of  Michael  Angelo  to 
come  later. 

Readers  of  "Eminent  Victorians" 
already  knew  Mr.  Strachey  as  a  paint- 
er of  historic  personages,  never  as  an 
historian.  His  "Queen  Victoria"  re- 
veals him  the  painter  of  an  epoch. 
The  Queen  is  ever  dominant  in  the 
foreground,  but  the  eye  is  delighted 

• 

by  the  scenes  and  episodes  with  which 
that  central  figure,  is  surrounded :  the 
sordid  beginnings  of  the  House  of 
Saxe-Coburg  together  with  the  strange 
career  of  that  political  mountebank, 
Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  Victoria's  fa- 
ther— ^the  sudden  appearance  of  Vic- 
toria on  the  throne  of  England,  like  a 
novice  from  a  convent,  a  very  short, 
very  slim  girl  in  deep,  plain  mourning, 
with  fair  hair,  blue  prominent  eyes,  a 
small,  curved  nose,  an  open  mouth  re- 
vealing the  upper  teeth,  a  tiny  chin,  a 


clear  complexion  and  a  high,  unwaver- 
ing voice.  Next,  the  subtle  portrait 
of  Melbourne,  the  "autumn  rose" 
under  whose  spell  the  young  girl  re- 
mained for  a  season,  causing  Mr. 
Strachey  to  moralize  and  remind  us 
that  "humanity  and  fallibility  are  in- 
fectious things.  Was  it  possible  that 
she  was  beginning  to  listen  to  siren 
voices?  That  the  secret  influences  of 
self-expression,  of  self-indulgence 
even,  were  mastering  her  life?  For  a 
moment  the  child  of  a  new  age  looked 
back  and  wavered  towards  the  Eight- 
eenth Century.  It  was  the  most  crit- 
ical moment  of  her  career", — but  it 
was  only  a  moment;  and  she  was 
rescued  by  the  coming  of  Albert,  for 
whom  Mr.  Strachey  shows  extraordi- 
nary sympathy.  Victoria  was  in  Jove, 
and  Albert  is  shown  as  the  perfect 
husband,  while  his  wife  remained  one 
of  the  few  persons  able  to  appreciate 
the  Prince  Consort's  jokes.  His  in- 
dustry, his  sense  of  duty  were  enor- 
mous; but  the  author's  sense  of  fun 
takes  possession  of  his  pen  when  he 
shows  this  alien  from  beyond  the  sea 
laughed  at  by  fine  ladies  and  sneered 
at  by  fine  gentlemen,  "tearing  after 
the  fox  as  if  he  had  been  born  and 
bred  in  Leicestershire".  They  could 
hardly  believe  it ;  was  it  possible  that 
they  had  made  a  mistake  and  that  Al- 
bert was  a  good  fellow  after  all? 

But  Albert  was  no  sportsman;  he 
was  un-English  and  "to  the  end  the 
Whig  aristocrats  looked  askance  at 
him  and  only  tolerated  him  as  an  un- 
pleasant necessity  thrust  upon  them 
by  fate".  He  died  a  gloomy,  disap- 
pointed man,  of  whom  Disraeli  wrote : 
"This  German  Prince  has  governed 
England  for  twenty-one  years  with  a 
\|^sdom  and  energy  such  as  none  of 
our  Kings  had  ever  shown."  But  Eng- 
land did  not  miss  him.  "The  English 
Constitution,"    says    Strachey,    "that 
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child  of  wisdom  and  chance,  dropping 
the  dead  limb  with  hardly  a  tremor, 
continued  its  mysterious  life  as' if  he 
had  never  been."  Mr.  Strachey  con- 
jectures whether,  had  he  lived,  an  at- 
tempt might  have  been  made  to  con- 
vert England  into  a  state  as  exactly 
organized,  as  elaborately  trained,  as 
efficiently  equipped  and  as  autocrati- 
cally controlled  as  Prussia  herself.  An 
interesting  conjecture,  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  German  baron  Stock- 
mar,  whose  head  is  continually  peer- 
ing over  Albert's  shoulder.  Neither 
Albert  nor  Stockmar  ever  understood 
the  people  of  England  or  the  precise 
functions  of  the  British  Crown.  They 
resented  the  Reform  Bill  and  the 
growing  power  of  the  Parliament  ex- 
erted through  the  Cabinet.  In  Stock- 
mar's  view,  instilled  by  him  into  Al- 
bert, the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown 
were  in  danger  if  the  sovereign  per- 
mitted the  majority  of  the  people  to 
be  impressed  with  the  belief  ''that  the 
ICing,  in  the  view  of  the  law,  is  noth- 
ing but  a  mandarin  figure  which  has 
to  nod  its  head  in  assent  or  shake  it  in 
denial  as  his  minister  pleases". 

The  story  of  the  struggle  between 
Palmerston  and  Victoria,  backed  by 
Albert,  provides  startling  evidence 
that  Stockmar's  lesson  had  been  well 
learned,  and  that  the  Crown  intended 
to  act  independently  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister. It  was  a  throwback  to  the  days 
of  William  III,  and  though  the  lesson 
was  carried  in  her  heart  by  Victoria 
long  after  Albert's  death,  it  never 
came  to  flowering,  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  series  of  great  ministers. 
The  threads  of  power,  which  Albert 
had  so  laboriously  grasped  at,  fell 
from  her  hands  into  those  of  Glad- 
stone, Disraeli,  and  Salisbury.  H^ 
fate  willed  otherwise,  Mr.  Strachey 
thinks,  under  some  powerful  leader — 
a  Gladstone  or  a  Bright — the  demo- 


cratic forces  of  the  country  mifirht 
have  rallied  together  and  a  struggle 
have  followed  in  which  the  monarchy 
would  have  been  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tions. 

Though  the  English  Constitution 
continued  its  mysterious  life  as  if  Al- 
bert had  never  been,  far  otherwise 
was  it  with  Victoria.  At  Windsor  his 
room  was  preserved  as  he  had  left  it 
— ^the  hat  and  stick  and  other  posses- 
sions in  grim  and  dusty  repose;  and 
there  is  a  pathetic  picture  of  Vic- 
toria traveling  abroad  and  halting  her 
journey  to  kiss  the  keys  of  an  organ 
which  he  had  once  played  as  a  young 
man.  At  Balmoral  every  year  on  Au- 
gust 26,  for  the  forty  years  Victoria 
lived  after  Albert's  death,  at  the  foot 
of  a  bronze  statue  of  him  in  Highland 
dress,  the  Queen,  her  family,  her 
court,  her  servants,  and  her  tenantry 
met  together  and  in  silence  drank  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead. 

The  reign  of  Victoria  was  an  epoch. 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  throne  rose 
the  Victorians,  two  generations  of 
statesmen,  soldiers,  poets,  and  divines ; 
yet  it  is  strange  how  little,  if  at  all, 
they  come  within  the  picture  Mr. 
Strachey  paints.  The  vast  changes 
which  out  of  the  England  of  1837  pro- 
duced the  England  of  the  Jubilee  Year 
of  1897,  seem  hardly  to  have  touched 
her.  The  immense  industrial  develop- 
ment meant  little  to  her.  The  amaz- 
ing scientific  movement  left  her  i)er- 
fectly  cold.  In  literature  she  appre- 
ciated Tennyson;  in  religion  the  sim- 
ple faith  of  the  Presbyterian  church: 
"The  Queen  who  gave  h^name  to  the 
age  of  Mill  and  Danp^in  never  got  any 
further  than  that." 

Mr.  Strachey,  who  in  this  volume 
has  made  biography  a  creative  art 
more  entertaining  than  that  of  the 
novelist,  intends  to  add  to  his  gallery 
a  "Benjamin  Disraeli".    If  his  pres- 
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ent  chapter  on  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  a  hint  of  what  is  to 
come,  we  may  look  for  an  uproarious 
farce  tinged  with  irony.  Prince  Al- 
bert had  pronounced  that  Disraeli 
"had  not  one  single  element  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  his  composition",  yet  hardly 
had  Albert  entered  the  shadow  and 
the  dust  before  the  Queen  was  writing 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  "was  the  only  person 
who  appreciated  the  Prince".  Where 
Melbourne  had  known  how  to  win  the 
good  graces  of  the  girl  who  had 
stepped  from  the  nursery  to  the 
throne,  the  wily  Disraeli — "der  alte 
Jude" — applied  flattery  with  a  trowel 
to  the  widowed  woman  beneath  the 
Queen.  His  ofiicial  letters  to  her  were 
in  his  best  novel  style  and  in  return 
she  sent  him  bunches  of  flowers  picked 
with  her  own  hands.  On  her  birthday 
he  produced  an  elaborate  confection  of 
hyperbolic  compliment.  A  smile  hov- 
ered over  his  impassive  features  (he 
was  seventy,  she  was  fifty-six)  when 
he  dubbed  Victoria  the  Faery.  He 
was  nothing  if  not  personal,  and  he 
had  perceived  that  personality  was  the 
key  that  opened  the  Faery's  heart. 
"If  your  Majesty  is  ill,"  he  wrote,  "he 
is  sure  he  will  himself  break  down. 
He  lives  only  for  her  and  works  only 
for  her,  and  without  her  all  is  lost." 
She  swallowed  the  flattery,  as  Mr. 
Strachey  says,  like  a  dram-drinker 
whose  ordinary  life  is  passed  in  dull 
sobriety. 

Disraeli's  career  was  a  romance 
such  as  no  eastern  vizier  could  tell. 
Tory  England  suffered  his  leadership 
as  the  price  of  political  victory.  He 
alternately  flattered  and  fascinated 
England's  Queen,  until  his  death  in 
1880,  when  the  last  royal  letter,  signed 
"Ever  yours  very  aff'ly,  V.  R.  I.", 
reached  the  strange  old  comedian 
stretched  on  his  bed  of  death. 

Thereafter,  the  biographer  seems  to 


hurry  with  his  task.  The  day  of 
Queen  Victoria  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
Its  evening  was  golden,  but  it  was  to 
end  in  cloud  and  tempest.  The 
Queen's  memory  began  to  desert  her 
and  life  was  gently  slipping  away. 
The  picture  is  complete,  and  there  the 
artist  leaves  it.  He  will  not  vex  her 
ghost,  nor  on  the  rack  of  this  tough 
world  stretch  her  out  longer.  But  as 
he  leaves  the  chamber  where  she  lies 
blind  and  silent,  he  goes  back  again 
over  the  road  they  have  come  together. 

Perhaps  her  fading  mind  caUed  up  once  more 
the  shadows  of  the  past  to  float  before  it  and 
retraced  for  the  last  time  the  yanished  visions 
of  that  long  history — passing  back  and  back 
through  the  cloud  of  years  to  older  and  ever 
older  memories — to  the  Spring  woods  at  Os- 
borne, so  full  of  primroses  for  Lord  Beacons- 
field — to  Lord  Palmerston's  queer  clothes  and 
high  demeanor,  and  Albert's  face  under  the 
green  lamp,  and  Albert's  first  stag  at  Balmoral, 
and  Albert  in  his  blue  and  silver  uniform,  and 
the  Baron  coming  in  through  a  doorway,  and 
Lord  M.<elbourne)  dreaming  at  Windsor  with 
the  rooks  cawing  in  the  elm-trees,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  his  knees  in  the 
dawn,  and  the  old  King's  turkey-cock  ejacula- 
tions, and  Cncle  Leopold's  soft  voice  at  Clare- 
mont,  and  Lehsen  with  the  globes,  and  her 
mother's  feathers  sweeping  down  towards  her, 
and  a  great  old  repeater  watch  of  her  father's 
in  its  tortoisesheU  case,  and  a  yellow  rug,  and 
some  friendly  flounces  of  sprigged  muslin,  and 
the  trees  and  the  grass  at  Kensington. 

Mr.  Strachey  has  no  novelty  of  ma- 
terial to  offer.  The  historians  have 
attended  to  all  that.  But  he  has  bril- 
liantly used  the  result  of  their  labors, 
and  art  and  literature  are  in  his  debt. 


Queen  Victoria.     By  Lytton  Strachey.    Har- 
court.  Brace  and  Co. 


PITIFUL  PUPPETS 
By  Louis  Untermeyer 

JUST  after  it  has  been  conceded  that 
Conrad  Aiken's  gift,  for  all  its  sen- 
sitized music,  is  limited  to  the  nervous 
twitchings  of  the  unconscious,  to  a 
too-ready  response  to  the  crepuscular 
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mood  and  to  a  preoccupation  with  nu- 
ances and  overtones  of  a  pale  morhU 
dezza,  Aiken  must  publish  a  volume 
that  disputes  and,  what  is  worse,  suc- 
cessfully contradicts  most  of  these 
conclusions.  This  is  awkward.  Par- 
ticularly as  Aiken,  who  has  hitherto 
basked  in  a  lukewarm  unpopularity, 
comes  forward  with  what  will  mani- 
festly be  his  first  popular  book.  One 
is  torn  between  the  impulse  to  per- 
form a  right-about-face  and  the  desire 
to  preserve  unbroken  the  critical  front 
by  a  series  of  strategic  retreats  and 
revisions.  Neither  method  is  wholly 
comforting.  Let  us  compromise,  by 
all  means;  let  us  try  both. 

"Punch:  The  Immortal  Liar"  (one 
wonders  whether  Mr.  Knopf,  by  drop- 
ping the  colon  from  the  cover,  took  a 
perverse  pleasure  in  changing  the  title 
to  a  simple  imperative  sentence)  is  a 
combination  of  seven  long  poems  in 
two  main  parts.  These  two  divisions 
are  violently  contrasted.  First,  they 
furnish  a  sharp  contrast  in  temper  and 
technique;  one  part  was  obviously 
written  before  the  composition  of 
"Senlin"  and  "The  Chamel  Rose",  the 
other  part  is,  even  more  obviously,  of 
recent  manufacture.  Secondly — ^and, 
from  a  standpoint  of  development  a 
more  important  difference — the  two 
halves  illustrate,  far  more  skilfully 
than  anything  Aiken  has  attempted, 
the  clash  of  reality  and  the  wish :  the 
curious  interplay  and  the  half  ironic, 
half  tragic  conflict  between  fantasy 
and  the  fact.  Aiken  deals  with  most 
of  his  old  psychic  apparatus — nos- 
talgia, jealousy,  revenge,  repression, 
disillusion — ^but  he  achieves  somehow 
(often,  strangely  enough,  by  an  evo- 
cation of  his  earliest  imitative  idiom) 
a  new  poignancy.  The  bluster  of  the 
Masefieldian  couplets,  although  there 
are  twice  too  many  of  them,  admirably 
projects    the    swaggering,    confident. 


boastfully-lecherous  Punch  of  the  first 
part.  The  strange  height  of  this  pas- 
sage, one  of  Aiken's  most  brilliant 
pieces  of  phantasmagoria,  occurs  when 
Punch,  weary  of  his  easy  conquests, 
wagers  his  soul  with  the  devil  that  he 
can  win  the  inaccessible  Queen  of 
Sheba.  Punch,  according  to  his  own 
heroic  account,  triumphs  and  bursts 
into  the  colorful  climax  of  his  narra- 
tive— of  which  the  following  is  a  frag- 
ment: 

At  once  sweet  music  thrilled  the  air ! 
Heliogabalus  tore  his  hair! 
Solomon  raged  and  broke  his  crown, 
VermUion  birds  flew  singing  down, 
Horns  and  cymbals  stormed  at  the  waU 
And  a  dancing  madness  took  them  aU. . . 
And  how  we  danced  and  how  we  sang. 
And  how  that  glittering  palace  rang 
With  mnsic  under  the  rosy  moon 
Of  horn  and  cymbal  and  bassoon  I 
Heliogabalus  was  my  slave, 
And  Judas  nightly  from  his  grave 
Rose  with  a  sheet  about  his  loins 
To  dance  before  us  for  copper  coins, 
Weeping,  weeping  for  his  sins 
To  a  cheerful  tune  from  violins . . . 

But  the  first  part,  in  spite  of  its 
vivid  setting  and  sharpness  of  exposi- 
tion, is  the  lesser  half  of  the  work.  It 
is  the  second  section  that  struggles 
toward — and  frequently  attains — ^new 
summits.  Here  Punch,  stripped  of  the 
mask  of  gaudy  villainy  in  which  he 
has  confronted  the  world,  is  revealed 
as  the  timid,  solitary  dreamer — ^no 
longer  the  braggart  Punch  of  tradi- 
tion, but  a  pitiful  soul  floundering  in  a 
net  that  he  only  half  perceives;  jerked 
and  gesticulating  with  little  knowledge 
of  what  moves  him — a  characteriza- 
tion, in  fine,  of  man  as  marionette. 
Here  he  is  the  stumbler,  the  awkward 
failure,  his  spirit  a  battleground  of 
hungers  and  frustrations;  letting: 
himself  sink  ^n  deepening  fioods  of 
hopelessness;  determining,  in  vague 
bursts  of  desperation,  to  be  as  other 
men  seem  to  be. 

Well,  then,  if  others  lied,  he  too  would  lie . . . 
These  faces  of  the  smiling  men  he  knew. 
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Baker  and  constable  and  mayor  and  hangman, 

What  did  they  mean?  Were  they,  as  they  pre- 
tended, 

Such  gloating  misers  of  Illegal  riches?. . . 

As  their  Imagined  faces  swam  before  him. 

Ruddy  or  pale,  they  seemed  to  avert  their 
eyes, — 

Lilce  those  who  close  their  windows  to  a  bur- 
glar.* 

Ah !  that  was  it — they  lied.  And  they,  lUce 
him, 

Wallced  always  warily,  for  fear  of  nets. 

Ran  hard  in  darkness  when  they  thought  none 
saw  them, 

And,  in  their  secret  chambers,  wept  for  terror. 

Down  he  goes,  engulfed  by  wave 
upon  sickening  wave  of  impotence. 
The  net  gathers  closer,  the  wires  are 
twitched  more  rudely;  he  is  less  than 
a  puppet — ^he  becomes  a  symbol  seen 
through  a  mist,  a  gesture  lost  in  a 
nightmare.  An  epilogue,  "Mounte- 
bank Feels  the  Strings  at  His  Heart", 
displays  the  creator  himself  as  a  blood- 
brother  to  his  own  creation,  moving 
bewildered,  through  a  half  lit  and  ever 
darkening  labyrinth.  In  such  mo- 
ments and  in  its  undercurrent  of  baf- 
flement. Punch  is  a  legitimate  child  of 
Forslin  and  Senlin  and  {though  both 
Cabell  and  Aiken  would  rise  to  resent 
the  implication)  of  Jurgen  and  Man- 
uel as  well.  But  in  his  conmiunication 
of  this  poignance,  Aiken  has  tran- 
scended himself.  The  scenes  in  which 
Punch  is  shown  in  his  house  with 
Polly  while  dead  Judy  lies  beneath, 
and  the  passages  that  disclose  Punch 
alone  with  his  dwindling  dreams,  are 
among  the  most  pathetic  in  recent 
poetry. 

But  Aiken  has  not  forgotten  how  to 
sing.  There  are  lyric  interludes  in 
this  volume  as  insinuating  as  anything 
he  has  conceived  with  the  exception  of 
Senlin's  "Morning  Song".  It  is  even 
a  richer  music  than  he  has  hitherto 
found ;  to  the  muted  violas  and  watery 
wood-winds,  Aiken  has  added  occa- 
sional brasses,  even,  at  times,  a  tuba 
and  drums.    One  of  the  sections  which 


will  undoubtedly  be  rifled  for  quota- 
tion is  a  group  of  songs  bound  to- 
gether by  the  caption  "He  Imagines 
That  His  Puppet  Has  a  Dark  Dream 
and  Hears  Voices".  Such  lyrics  as  the 
ones  beginning,  "Death,  you  will  wear 
a  chain  of  gold"  and  "Open  a  window 
on  the  world",  are  scarcely  less  lovely 
than  the  snatch  that  begins : 

Sheba,  now  let  down  your  hair. 
And  play  upon  It  with  your  hands, 
While  girls  from  Tal  and  Mozambique 
Parade  before  in  sarabands, — 

But,  as  a  colorful  mingling  of 
Aiken's  instruments,  there  is  no  song 
in  the  volume  more  sonant  and  fantas- 
tic than : 

There  is  a  fountain  in  a  wood 
Where  wavering  lies  a  moon  : 
It  plays  to  the  slowly  falling  leaves 
A  sleepy  tune. 

. .  .The  peach-trees  lean  upon  a  wall 
Of  gold  and  Ivory : 

The  peacock  spreads  his  tall,  the  leaves 
FaU  sUently. . . . 

There,  amid  silken  sounds  and  wine 
And  music  idly  broken. 
The  drowsy  god  observes  his  world 
With  no  word  spoken. 

Arcturus,  rise !     Orion,  fall ! . . . 
The  white-winged  stars  obey. . . 
Or  else  he  greets  his  Fellow-God ; 
And  there,  in  the  dusk,  they  play 

A  game  of  chess  with  stars  for  pawns 
And  a  silver  moon  for  queen : 
Immeasurable  as  clouds  above 
A  chess-board  world  they  lean. 

And  thrust  their  hands  amid  their  beards. 
And  utter  words  profound 
That  shake  the  star-swung  firmament 
With  a  fateful  sound  I. . . 

A  sad  book,  without  question.  A 
hopeless  book,  if  you  will,  wherein  "by 
a  process  of  triangulation"  the  figure 
of  Punch — ^and,  by  inference,  a  large 
portion  of  humanity — is  revealed, 
floundering  between  fear  and  heroism. 
But,  compromise  or  no  compromise,  a 
beautiful  book. 


Punch :     The    Immortal   Liar.      By    Conrad 
Aiken.    Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
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LIFE  IS  TOO  SHORT 

By  Alexander  WooUcott 

OLD  Bernard  Shaw,  full  of  years 
now  and  a  little  conscious  of 
them,  has  written  his  richest  and  most 
voluminous  work  on  the  lamentable  in- 
sufficiency of  the  allotted  three  score 
years  and  ten.  In  a  rather  dizzying 
succession  of  leaping  scenes  and  still 
more  leaping  prefaces,  he  sets  forth 
the  urgent  advisability  of  men's  learn- 
ing how  to  live  three  centuries  if  they 
do  not  wish  nature  to  discard  them 
contemptuously  in  favor  of  a  more  in- 
genious and  competent  species.  They 
can  do  it  if  they  set  their  minds  to  it, 
just  as  easily  as  they  invented  teeth 
for  their  convenience. 

This  potential  human  feat  he  has 
celebrated  in  a  piece  called  ''Back  to 
Methuselah",  a  play  so  long  and  so 
abundant  that,  in  performance,  it 
would  be  likely  to  irk  those  of  us  who 
have  not  yet  acquired  Methuselah's 
comfortable  sense  of  there  being 
plenty  of  time.  But  it  makes  grand 
reading. 

In  this,  his  latest  and,  by  certain 
dubious  implications,  his  last  play, 
Shaw  has  assembled  more  thoroughly 
than  ever  before  the  creed  of  his  faith. 
Creative  Evolution,  wherein  he  finds 
plenty  of  room  for  aspiration  by  rec- 
ognizing the  evidences  of  purpose  and 
will-directed  growth  which  had  seemed 
mere  aimless  and  senseless  accident  to 
all  the  dazed  and  despondent  stepchil- 
dren of  Darwin.  Thus  blessed,  he  can 
go  in,  however  belatedly,  for  his  real 
business  in  life.  He  can  be  what  an 
artist,  in  so  far  as  he  differs  from  a 
clown,  is  supposed  to  be.  He  can  go 
to  work,  to  use  his  own  ugly  phrase, 
"as  an  iconographer  of  the  religion  of 
his  time".  Even  without  being  an 
habitu^  of  the  Shavian  regions,  you 
can  imagine  what  a  fine  time  he  has 


weeding  vigorously  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden — now  and  t;hen  trampling  ob- 
liviously, it  must  be  admitted,  on 
some  of  its  rarest  flowers. 

The  scarcely  revolutionary  notion 
that  life  is  too  short — thtU  much  of 
his  creed  must  sound  vaguely  familiar 
— seems  to  have  struck  Shaw  with  its 
full  force  in  the  course  of  a  war  when 
a  good  many  of  his  fellow  citizens 
were  oppressed  by  a  feeling  that  life 
couldn't  be  too  short  to  suit  thencL 
But  the  war  itself  and  the  events  of 
its  aftermath,  do  serve  to  emphasize 
his  dark  suspicion  that  men,  as  po- 
litical animals,  are  too  immature  to 
handle  the  problems  created  by  their 
own  aggregation.  You  have  only  to 
watch  the  windy  statesmen  of  the 
world  fumbling  feebly  and  timorously 
with  the  nettle  of  disarmament  to  feel 
an  uneasy  conviction  that  "there's  no 
deniging  of  it".  You  have  only  to 
think  of  Ireland  to  endorse  a  wistful 
wish  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  were  a 
sage  of  about  285  summers. 

The  said  Lloyd  George,  by  the  way, 
is  murderously  sketched  into  the  pano- 
rama of  "Back  to  Methuselah"  under 
the  thin  disguise  of  Mr.  Joyce  Burge, 
nor  does  the  supine  Mr.  Asquith  fare 
much  better  under  the  unbecoming 
white  overhead  lighting  of  Shaw's 
contemplation.  Their  colloquy  in  the 
second  part  of  the  play — it  is  really  a 
group  of  five  plays  on  the  one  theme — 
is  vastly  entertaining  in  itself,  yet 
after  all  they  are  but  midges  as  com- 
pared with  the  protagonistic  figures. 
After  his  success  with  Napoleon  and 
Csesar,  it  was  doubtless  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  Shaw  would  drama- 
tize the  first  warrior.  So  Cain  ap- 
pears now  upon  his  stage,  a  rather 
wabbly  historical  character  wherein 
the  author's  dislike  of  him  as  a  mili- 
tarist is  at  obvious  odds  with  his  dis- 
like of  Abel  as  a  meat-eater. 
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This  first  part  of  "Back  to  Methu- 
selah", which  introduces  Adam  and 
Eve  and  the  Serpent  that  asked  "Why 
not?",  and  which  suggests  how  and 
why  the  human  race  acquired  its  un- 
fortunate and  insidious  habit  of  dy- 
ing, is  a  gorgeous  piece  of  writing, 
with  the  tide  of  Shaw's  invention  run- 
ning high  and  strong.  Thereafter,  by 
perceptible  degrees,  the  play  is  pro- 
gressively inferior,  and  the  final 
scenes,  which  peer  into  the  far  future, 
are,  like  the  similar  adventures  of  Mr. 
Wells  and  Mr.  Kipling,  inanimate  and 
a  little  dull,  serving  chiefly  to  content 
us  with  our  own  appointment  on  earth. 

In  31920  A.  D.,  the  four-year-olds 
put  romance  and  the  nursery  behind 
them  at  the  same  time  and  a  good 
many  engrossing  and  widespread  hu- 
man functions  appear  to  have  gone  the 
way  of  the  Neanderthal  man  and  the 
duel.  Indeed,  the  human  body,  which 
has  always  puzzled,  annoyed,  and  of- 
fended Shaw,  is  on  its  last  legs  in  his 
vision  of  the  year  31920. 

You  had  left  Eve  darkening  Adam's 
day  by  this  reflection:  "If  you  were 
not  a  fool  you  would  find  something 
better  for  both  of  us  to  live  by  than 
this  spinning  and  digging."  And 
when  he  replied  tartly  that  if  she  went 
without  work,  she  would  go  without 
bread,  she  made  the  race's  answer : 

Uan  need  not  alwajri  live  by  bread  alone. 
There  IB  aometliing  else.  We  do  not  yet  know 
vbat  it  la ;  bnt  >ome  da;  we  thaU  And  out ; 
and  then  ve  will  live  on  that  alone;  and  there 
ahull  be  no  more  dlsslng:  nor  iplnnlng,  Dor 
flKbtlns  DOT  kiUlns- 

And  now  in  31920,  the  "something 
else"  is  in  sight — in  sight,  at  least,  to 
the  eyes  of  Lilith  who,  appropriately 
enough,  has  the  last  word.  It  is  this : 
Beat  of  all.  the?  are  not  SBtlatled :  the  Im- 
pulie  I  gave  them.  In  that  da;  when  I  sundered 
tajaeU  in  twain  and  launched  Man  and  Woman 
on  the  earth,  atlU  nTgeg  them ;  alter  pasalns 
a  mlllloD  goali  tber  preia  on  to  tbe  soat  ot 
redemption  from  the  Sesh,  to  the  vortex  treed 


from  matter,  to  tbs  nblrlpool  In  pure  InteUI- 
sence  that,  when  the  worlfl  began,  waa  a  whirl- 
pool In  pure  force.  And  tboagb  all  that  they 
have  done  aeema  bat  the  Srat  boar  of  the  In- 
flnite  work  ot  creation,  yet  I  win  not  toperaede 
them  nntn  tbey  have  forded  thla  laat  itreftm 
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that  ilea  between  Beah  and  aplrit,  and  dla«n- 
tangled  thetr  lite  from  the  matter  that  baa  at- 
ways  mocked  It.  I  can  wait ;  waiting  and  pa- 
tience mean  nothing  to  tha  eternal.  I  gave  the 
woman  tbe  greateit  of  gifta ;  curiosity.  By 
that  her  aeed  baa  been  laved  from  my  wratli; 
for  I  alio  am  curious :  and  I  have  waited  al- 
wnya  to  see  what  they  will  do  tomorrow.  L«t 
them  feed  that  appetite  well  for  me.  I  aay,  let 
them  dread  of  all  thlnga,  atagnatlon  ;  for  from 
the  moment  I,  Lilith,  loaa  hope  and  faltb  In 
them,  they  are  doomed.  In  that  hope  and 
faith,  I  have  let  them  live  for  a  moment ;  and 
In  that  moment  I  have  apared  them  many 
llinea.  Bnt  mightier  cteatntea  than  they  have 
killed  hope  and  faith,  and  perlabed  from  the 
eartb ;  nod  t  may  not  apare  tbem  forever.  I 
am  Lllltb :  I  brought  Lite  Into  the  whirlpool 
ot  force,  and  compelled  roy  enemy.  Matter,  to 
obey  a  lirlng  aoul.  But  In  enatavlng  Lite'a 
enemy,  I  made  Lite'a  master ;  tor  that  la  the 
end  of  all  alBvery ;  and  now  I  ahaU  aee  tbe 
aluve  set  free  and  tbe  enemy  reconciled,  the 
whirlpool  become  all  lite  and  no  matter.  And 
becauae  theae  Infanta  that  call  themaelvei  an- 
cleati  are  reaching  out  towarda  that,  t  wUl  luva 
patience  with  them  atlU ;    though  I  know  weU 
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that  when  they  attain  it  they  shall  become  one ' 
with  me  and  supersede  me,  and  Lilith  will  be 
only  a  legend  and  a  lay  that  has  lost  its  mean- 
ing.  Of  Life  there  is  no  end ;  and  though,  of 
its  million  starry  mansions  many  are  empty 
and  many  still  unbuilt,  and  though  its  vast  do. 
main  is  as  yet  unbearably  desert,  my  seed  shall 
one  day  fill  it  and  master  its  matter  to  its  ut- 
termost confines.  And  for  what  may  be  beyond, 
the  eyesight  of  Lilith  is  too  short.  It  is  enough 
that  there  is  a  beyond. 

The  Theatre  Guild  of  New  York  is 
the  gratified  and  somewhat  embar- 
rassed recipient  of  the  manuscript  of 
''Back  to  Methuselah".  It  would  be 
staggeringly  difficult  to  stage,  none  of 
it  being  obviously  and  easily  detacha- 
ble in  the  manner  of  its  philosophic 
and  artistic  forerunner,  the  usually 
unacted  third  act  of  ''Man  and  Super- 
man". It  might  be  presented  in  a 
series  of  three  matinees  with  theatre- 
goers buying  their  tickets  for  all  three 
as  the  Wagnerites  solemnly  undertake 
the  "Ring". 

If  it  ever  is  produced,  it  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  public  prints  as  im- 
pious, mischievous,  garrulous,  and  un- 
dramatic.  It  is  none  of  these.  It  has 
the  same  cleanliness,  the  same  hon- 
esty, the  same  austerity,  the  same 
lively  social  conscience  and  the  same 
genuine  religious  fervor  as  glorified 
"Heartbreak  House",  which  play, 
doubtless  to  the  considerable  amuse- 
ment of  Lilith,  was  actually  described 
by  an  adult  reviewer  in  a  New  York 
newspaper  as  pernicious  and  flippant. 


Back    to    Methuselah.      By    Bernard    Shaw. 
Brentano's. 


A  WITNESS  FOR  THE  PURITANS 
By  Paul  Elmer  More 

A  MEMORIAL  note  attached  to 
"Literary  Culture  in  Early  New 
England"  tells  us  something  about  the 
author.  Mr.  Wright  was  bom  at  Fort 
Ann,  New  York,   in  1885.     He  was 


^graduated  from  Yale  in  1907  and  re- 
ceived the  master's  degree  the  next 
year.  From  that  time  until  his  death 
he  was  first  assistant  and  then  in- 
structor in  English  in  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School.  American  litera- 
ture in  the  broader  sense  was  his  fav- 
orite study,  and  the  volume  now  pub- 
lished gives  the  results  of  five  or  six 
years  of  patient  investigation  in  that 
field. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  book 
is  a  product  of  minute  research,  such 
as  we  associate  with  theses  for  the 
doctor's  degree ;  a  work  crammed  with 
lists  and  bristling  with  names  and 
dates  and  extracts  from  documents; 
written  by  a  scholar,  for  scholars,  and 
of  scholars.  As  such  it  may  deliver  its 
lecture  to  a  little  circle  of  the  elect— or 
the  damned,  as  one  may  choose  to  call 
them — ^and  may  never  make  its  voice 
heard  in  Greenwich  Village  and  those 
other  centres  of  hot  young  life,  where 
The  Bookman  is  read,  and  where  the 
laws  of  culture  are  daily  revised.  And 
that  is  a  pity,  for  it  really  has  some- 
thing to  say. 

Even  a  scholar  who  has  regarded 
himself  as  pretty  well  informed  about 
life  in  the  old  Colonial  days  and  has 
been  ready  to  believe  that  the  Puri- 
tans, like  their  friend  the  Devil,  were 
not  so  black  as  they  are  often  painted 
— even  such  a  scholar  may  be  aston- 
ished at  the  sort  of  evidence  gathered 
by  Mr.  Wright.  For  instance,  few  of 
the  Pilgrims  (who  in  education  were 
below  the  succeeding  waves  of  immi- 
grants) were  without  material  for 
reading.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  of  more  than  seventy  inventories 
examined  by  Mr.  Wright  in  the  first 
two  volumes  of  wills,  only  a  dozen 
failed  to  make  specific  mention  of 
books,  although  in  some  cases  the  en- 
tire estate  was  very  small.  Among 
the  immediate  successors  of  the  Pil- 
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firrims  every  minister  had  at  least  a 
working  library;  and  it  is  character- 
istic that  the  church  in  Hartford,  when 
calling  Jonathan  Mitchell,  promised 
immediately  upon  his  acceptance  of 
their  invitation  to  "advance  a  consid- 
erable sum  of  money  to  assist  him  in 
furnishing  himself  with  a  library". 
Is  that  a  common  practice  of  churches 
today?  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  owned 
above  a  thousand  volumes,  a  large  col- 
lection for  those  days  anywhere.  In 
1653  Robert  Keayne  suggested  in  his 
will  that  a  town  house  should  be 
erected  in  Boston  to  contain  a  market, 
a  library,  and  a  gallery,  with  rooms 
for  divines  and  scholars  and  mer- 
chants, and  that  part  of  his  estate  and 
books  should  go  to  providing  such  a 
house.  One  merchant  of  Boston,  Josh- 
uah  Scotow,  provided  in  his  will,  dated 
1649,  that  "Henry  Stephen  his  The- 
saurus, in  foure  volumes  in  folio", 
should  be  given  to  the  Harvard  Li- 
brary, under  the  proviso  that  "if  ever 
the  said  Joshuah,  during  his  life  shall 
have  occasion  to  use  the  said  booke,  or 
any  parcel  thereof,  he  shall  have  free 
liberty  thereof,  and  accesce  thereto: 
and  if  God  shall  blesce  the  said  Josh- 
uah w^^  any  child  or  children  that 
shal  be  students  of  the  Greeke  tongue, 
then  the  said  bookes  above  specifyed 
shalbee  unto  them  delivered,  in  case 
that  they  will  not  otherwise  be 
satisfyed  without  it."  Are  our  living 
merchants  quite  so  keen  to  assure 
themselves  and  their  offspring  access 
to  Stephen's  Thesaurus  or  its  equiva- 
lent? Perhaps  a  better  test  of  the 
reading  public  of  the  age  may  be  found 
in  the  success  of  the  booksellers.  For 
example,  one  Hezekiah  Usher,  book- 
seller, dying  in  1676,  left  above  £15,- 
000,  a  large  fortune  at  the  time,  for 
his  two  sons  to  squabble  over.  Are  the 
present  race  of  dealers  more  prosper- 
ous?   Nor  were  these  libraries,  as  is 


commonly  supposed,  exclusively  theo- 
logical. Science,  government,  belles 
lettres,  are  fairly  well  represented  in 
the  lists.  And  the  correspondence  of 
the  New  Englanders  with  the  Royal 
Society  and  famous  literary  men  in 
London,  shows  a  pleasant  alertness  of 
mind  and  breadth  of  interest. 

Altogether  the  documentary  evi- 
dence here  collected  is  amazing.  It 
would  be  safe  to  say  that  never  before 
or  since — ^with  the  possible  exception 
of  a  few  of  the  Greek  settlements — 
have  colonists  gone  from  their  home 
with  so  much  intellectual  baggage.  It 
is  true  that  the  literary  product  of  the 
period  was  narrow  and  meagre  if 
judged  by  comparison  with  the  great 
names  of  contemporary  England;  but 
if  compared  with  the  common  run  of 
publications  in  the  mother  country — 
and  this  is  the  only  proper  standard — 
it  will  meet  the  test  very  well.  More 
important  is  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
eral intelligence  of  the  Colonists  was 
an  excellent  foundation  for  future 
achievement. 


Literary  Culture  in  Early  New  England, 
1620-1730.  By  Thomas  Goddard  Wright. 
Edited  by  his  Wife.    Yale  University  Press. 


MR.  TAFT  ON  MODERN 
SCULPTURE 

By  John  Gregory 

IN  "Modem  Tendencies  in  Sculp- 
ture", a  record  of  six  lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
on  the  Scammon  Foundation,  Mr.  Taft 
gives  us  a  masterly  survey  of  the 
product  and  activity  of  the  sculpture 
world  of  the  last  decade,  and  brilliant- 
ly presents  all  the  'isms,  grave  and 
gay,  which  beset  the  sculptor  of  this 
age.  Sculpture,  of  all  the  arts,  is  the 
most  rigid  (its  plasticity  is  confined  to 
its  medium) ;  no  new  discoveries  can 
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modify  its  technique ;  and  the  sculptor 
who  attempts  to  be  "Modem",  gen- 
erally only  succeeds  by  retrogression 
in  the  excellence  of  his  craftsmanship. 
The  works  illustrated  cover  a  wide 
field,  ranging  from  the  infantile  to  the 
over-scholarly,  and  though  the  author 
guides  us  patiently  through  the  be- 
wildering array  of  fervent  expression, 
pausing  significantly  here  and  there 
before  a  frank  and  dignified  work,  he 
dictates  no  standards  and  leaves  us  to 
draw  our  own  conclusions. 

Modern  sculpture  is  perhaps  the 
most  esoteric  of  the  arts,  inviting  no 
public  approval  and  following  no  fash- 
ion. It  assumes  the  role  of  oracle 
rather  than  that  of  mirror,  it  thun- 
ders its  pronouncements  in  number- 
less languages  and  blazes  its  way  in 
all  directions,  there  are  no  end  of  cults 
and  more  of  non-comformists.  This 
state  of  affairs  may  account  for  the 
diffidence  of  the  public  and  the  dilem- 
ma of  the  critic. 

Mr.  Taft  is  the  fairest  critic  of 
sculpture  today,  for  he  says  so  little 
and  infers  so  much.  He  has  a  gentle 
humor  and  raillery  which  he  puts  to 
account  by  quoting  verbose  and  gran- 


diloquent appreciations  of  works  of 
doubtful  completeness.  He  presents 
an  impartial  estimate  of  the  greatness 
and  decline  of  Auguste  Rodin,  shows 
the  efforts  of  the  French  to  be  modem, 
the  Germans  to  be  grandiose,  and  how 
great  and  lasting  works  were  pro- 
duced by  both  nations  in  spite  of  this 
decade  of  experimentation.  On 
American  sculpture  he  makes  a  most 
important  contribution.  To  deal  with 
the  production  of  one's  contemporaries 
is  indeed  a  difficult  task  and  Mr.  Taft 
has  succeeded  admirably.  He  pre- 
sents recent  works  of  every  tendency 
and  deals  generously  with  the  newest 
school  which  is  staggering  under  the 
millstone  labeled  "Archaistic".  That 
the  future  school  of  American  sculp- 
ture should  be  Archaistic  or  otherwise 
styled  is  unbelievable,  but  the  study 
of  these  ancient  sources  of  inspiration 
serves  its  purpose,  and  these  borrowed 
methods  may  well  do  until  the  united 
efforts  of  determined  sculptors  estab- 
lish a  set  of  conventions  that  are 
American  and  suited  to  our  tempera- 
ment. 


Modern  Tendencies  In  Sculpture.    By  Lorado 
Taft.     University  of  Chicago  Press. 


OUTDOOR  BOOKS  IN  BRIEF  REVIEW 


ONE  is  inclined  to  rush — ^no,  to 
saunter  to  any  of  a  score  of 
spots  on  Long  Island,  the  while  snap- 
ping his  fingers  at  Utopia,  when  he 
finishes  Charles  Hanson  Towne's  book 
with  the  truly  descriptive  title  "Loaf- 
ing Down  Long  Island"  (Century). 
If  the  lazy  prose  and  indolent  verse 
fail  to  inspire  the  reader  to  follow  Mr. 
Towne's  haphazard  trail,  Thomas 
Fogarty's  thirty  illustrations  probably 


will.  The  two  combined  make  the  212 
pages  turn  all  too  quickly,  no  matter 
how  much  one  lingers  over  them. 
Maybe  it  is  that  the  island  is  too 
small.  They  should — ^both  of  them — 
loaf  up  and  down  the  whole  United 
States. 

T.  M.  Longstreth  in  "Reading  the 
Weather"  (Macmillan) — ^the  science 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
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^  ison  in  his  pleas- 

ant little  book  "Reminiscent  Tales  of  a 
Humble  Angler"  (Stewart  Kidd)  teUs 
of  mighty  catches  and  adventures  with 
the  rod.  Incidentally  the  cup  that 
cheers  plays  an  important,  if  not  an 
absolutely  essential  part,  in  his  narra- 
tive. Once  let  a  mere  mortal  land  a 
six  pound  black  bass  on  a  light  rod 
and  he  is  lost,  wife  and  children,  honor 
and  success,  fading  into  mere  back- 
ground. Perhaps  one  explanation  of 
the  sport's  fascination  is  the  singular 
combination  of  the  contemplative  and 
active  which  it  affords.  There  are 
long  minutes  of  high  thinking  and 
then  short  moments  of  furious  activ- 
ity as  exciting  as  big  game  hunting  or 


polo.  These  reminiscences  will  prove 
provocative  reading  while  the  angler 
rests  in  camp  after  a  successful  day. 

Motorists  will  find  much  helpful  in- 
formation in  "The  Motor  Camping 
Book"  by  Elon  Jessup  (Putnam). 
There  are  as  many  methods  of  camp- 
ing as  there  are  varieties  in  Mr. 
Heinz's  list,  and  Mr.  Jessup  describes 
them  all  in  detail,  from  the  bough  bed 
beside  the  car  to  the  palatial  motor 
trailer  with  its  full  camping  equip- 
ment. The  illustrations  tempt  one  to 
pack  up  and  set  out  at  once. 

William  T.  Homaday,  director  of 
the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  in 
"Wild  Life  Conservation  in  Theory 
and  Practice"  (Yale)  has  a  solid  ser- 
mon full  of  convincing  statistics  and 
argument  that  should  steal  from  the 
wastrel  hunter  the  joy  of  spoliation 
but  which  should  interest  anyone  con- 
cerned with  wild  animals  or  birds  in 
an  economic,  dietetic,  sentimental,  or 
sporting  way. 

Nature,  mingled  with  human  na- 
ture, is  the  consistency  of  "Along  New 
England  Roads"  by  W.  C.  Prime 
(Harper).  It  is  an  old  book  but,  like 
the  roads,  loses  none  of  its  beauty  de- 
spite all  its  wear.  For  flavor  try  chap- 
ter XIII,  "Boys  with  Stand-Up  Collars 


»» 


An  entertaining  companion  for  a 
tourist  is  "Highways  and  Bjrways  of 
Florida"  by  Clifton  Johnson  (Macmil- 
lan).  Many  incidents  and  many 
photographs  are  crowded  into  this 
travelogue,  which  does  credit  to  the 
sunny  state.  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  con- 
tent to  let  his  tourist  merely  tour  and 
read  but  urges  him  to  unconventional 
adventure. 

The  "Handbook  of  the  Yosemite  Na- 
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tional  Park"  (Putnam)  is  a  book  of 
seventeen  articles  collected  by  Ansel 
F.  Hall  explaining  the  attractions  of 
this  vacation  ground  for  scientist, 
camper,  motorist,  and  historian.  Most 
of  it  is  a  bit  heavy  with  scientific  data, 
and  in  this  respect  differs  from  the 
usual  California  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce publicity. 

The  collected  essays  of  Francis  E. 
Clark,  churchman  and  editor,  look 
askance  at  city  life.  "The  Gospel  of 
Out  of  Doors"  (Association)  is  en- 
thusiastic over  that  part  of  the  phys- 
ical world  we  call  nature.  The  tone  of 
this  pocket-sized  volume  is  correctly 
described  by  the  publishers  as  "gentle, 
kindly". 

Facts  about  the  game  lands  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  are  presented 
in  the  narrative  style  of  Dillon  Wal- 
lace's "Saddle  and  Camp  in  the 
Rockies"  (Outing).  The  author  made 
his  survey  in  1910,  since  when  condi- 
tions may  have  changed,  slightly  or 
greatly.  However,  the  work  is  a  good 
sourcebook  of  local  color. 

For  those  who  can  find  relief  from 
the  smoke  and  steel  of  the  city  in  an 
elaborate,  oil-painted  evocation  of  the 
rarified  springtime-primrose  atmos- 
phere of  New  England  we  recommend 
Winthrop  Packard's  amusing,  but 
rather  incoherent  rambles  along  "Old 
Plymouth  Trails"  (Small,  Maynard). 
Here  are  generous  sprinklings  of 
honey-sweet  verse,  culled  from  innocu- 
ous and  respectable  sources,  of  piquant 
Latin  botanical  terms,  of  very  "fine" 
writing  about  sighing  pines  and  mid- 
sunmier  moonshine,  and  of  rather 
good  humorous  local  legends  ("Joth- 
am"-stories).  In  spite  of  a  few  rare 
touches  of  manly  vigor — when,  for  in- 


stance, the  author  sturdily  foots  it 
across  Cape  Cod  or  visits  Nantucket 
in  April — and  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts 
to  get  a  real  tang  of  the  North- Atlan- 
tic salt  breeze  into  his  book,  he  usually 
achieves  only  the  heady  scent  of  sweet 
lavender.  One  soon  wearies  of  the 
mayflowers,  "peeping  through  the 
leaves  like  sweet  little  Pilgrim  chil- 
dren, ready  to  draw  back  behind  their 
mothers'  aprons  if  they  do  not  like  the 
appearance  of  the  coming  stranger". 

Harold  Whiting  Slauson's  "First 
Aid  to  the  Car"  (Harper),  a  little 
book  which  can  be  slipped  into  the 
side  door  pocket  or  into  the  coat 
pocket,  is  really  what  the  title  indi- 
cates— ^first  aid  to  the  motorist  when 
he  has  car  troubles  along  the  road.  It 
is  written  in  simple  terms  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  material  is  admira- 
ble. 

A  compact,  practical,  and  well-writ- 
ten handbook  on  the  art  of  walking  is 
Bayard  H.  Christy's  "Going  Afoot" 
(Association).  Written  very  simply, 
but  in  a  great  glow  of  enthusiasm,  by 
a  Pittsburg  attorney  who  walked  forty 
miles  on  his  fortieth  birthday,  it 
wastes  no  time  in  preliminaries,  but 
gets  directly  to  the  how,  when,  and 
where  of  the  organized  tramping 
party.  There  are  chapters  on  the 
great  walking  clubs  of  America,  a  sec- 
tion on  walking  at  night  contributed 
by  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  and  generous 
quotations  from  Thoreau.  Despite  its 
small  size,  the  book  contains  every- 
thing for  the  serious  pedestrian  to 
know,  from  advice  as  to  what  kinds  of 
socks  and  suspenders  to  wear  to  sug- 
gestions for  reading,  where  we  note 
with  satisfaction  that  the  Bible  is 
given  honorable  mention,  together 
with  "The  Three  Musketeers"  and 
The  Golden  Treasury". 


<i 
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Helen  W.  Henderson's  "A  Loiterer 
in  New  England"  (Doran)  is  rich  in 
historical  background  and  geograph- 
ical detail.  It  recalls  the  charm  spots 
of  Massachusetts  to  readers  who  have 
visited  them  and  whets  the  desire  of 
those  who  have  not.  The  book 
abounds  in  delectable  illustrations. 

"In  all  my  life  I've  never  met  a 
golfer  on  his  game."  So  sings  Grant- 
land  Rice  in  "Lyrics  of  the  Links", 
compiled  by  Henry  Litchfield  West 
(Macmillan).  This  amusing  golf  an- 
thology contains  verses  by  Andrew 
Lang,  Ring  Lardner,  Clinton  ScoUard, 
and  many  other  clever  enthusiasts. 

"In  Vacation  America"  by  Harrison 
Rhodes  (Harper)  is  a  pleasant  and 
glorified  guidebook.  It  is  designed  to 
arouse  an  interest  in  America's  vaca- 
tion resorts  now  that  European  travel 
is  beset  with  difficulties.  The  author 
in  a  chatty,  humorous  way  reviews  the 
springs  and  mountains,  dwelling  light- 
ly on  their  historical  significance  and 
suggesting  their  special  charm.  The 
book,  covering  such  a  large  area,  is 
too  slim  to  be  wholly  adequate.  Those 
of  us  who  have  our  favorite  resorts 
are  apt  to  feel  they  have  been  neg- 
lected. We  resent  space  given  to  At- 
lantic City  at  the  expense  of  Maine 
with  its  sea  challenging  the  sky  in 
color  and  its  air  like  old  wine.  Why, 
indeed,  go  to  the  Mediterranean, — or 
to  Atlantic  City? 

In  this  hectic  age,  even  the  inveter- 
ate tramper  will  sometimes  be  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  clutching  with 
something  like  a  passionate  gesture  at 
the  speed  and  excitement  of  motoring, 
even  when  it  is  mingled  with  the  dirt, 
grease,  and  garage-mechanic-profan- 
ity that  are  its  inevitable  accompani- 
ments.    *'Av.tomobile  Operation"  by 


A.  L.  Brennan,  Jr.  (Outing)  should, 
as  its  introduction  modestly  points 
out,  "prove  of  immense  value,  not  only 
to  amateurs,  but  to  professional  mo- 
torists as  well".  Remembering  the 
manifold  distresses  and  despairs  that 
embittered  our  first  experiences  as  a 
driver,  we  are  inclined  to  be  just  a  bit 
sceptical  about  the  efficacy  of  any 
printed  advice  on  this  complicated 
matter.  Here,  however,  the  layman 
will  find  as  clear  an  exposition  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  carburetor  and  the 
cam-shaft  as  he  is  likely  to  find  any- 
where outside  his  own  experience. 


»> 


The  "distinguished  foreign  visitor 
to  our  country  almost  invariably  la- 
ments our  artistic  barrenness  as  com- 
pared to  Europe.  This  may  be  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  local  Cham- 
bers of  Conmierce  dominate  his  wel- 
come. Factories,  banks,  all  signs  of 
material  wealth,  are  shoved  under  his 
nose,  and  he  returns  home  firmly  con- 
vinced that  America  is  unbelievably 
rich  and  unbelievably  lacking  in  the 
finer  graces  of  civilization.  One  of 
the  best  refutations  of  the  latter  be- 
lief is  the  charm  and  beauty  of  our 
colonial  houses,  many  of  them  pre- 
served with  great  care  and  most  of 
them,  at  the  present  time,  copied  by 
architects.  "In  Old  Pennsylvania 
Towns"  by  Anne  HoUingsworth  Whar- 
ton (Lippincott)  is  a  very  readable 
account  of  towns  where  old  houses  are 
to  be  found  in  abundance.  Their  dig- 
nity of  line  and  simple  beauty  fit  per- 
fectly into  the  gracious  landscape  of 
rolling  hills  and  gorgeously  spreading 
trees.  There  are  excellent  illustra- 
tions and  an  index  to  aid  the  more 
than  casual  reader. 

To  a  subject  of  supreme  impressive- 
ness  and  variety  Robert  Sterling  Yard, 
in  "The  Book  of  the  National  Parks" 
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(Scribner),  brings  the  equipment  of 
Chief  of  the  Educational  Division,  Na^ 
tional  Park  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior:  bold,  sweeping  powers  of 
scientific  and  artistic  imagination;  the 
sportsman's  keen  mettle  and  relish; 
and  the  ardent  doctrine  that  the  "in- 
tellectual pleasure  of  comprehension'' 
must  supplement  "love  of  beauty 
spiced  by  wonder"  in  the  appreciation 
of  scenery.  His  plan  is  simple  and 
logical :  a  general  note  on  scenery  and 
its  science,  with  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
national  park  system  as  a  whole,  fol- 
lowed by  a  division  of  the  field  into 
three  sections  corresponding  to  the 
three  divisions  of  rock,  with  an  inter- 
chapter  on  each  division,  and  a  fourth 
section  covering  the  scenery  of  the 
southwest  For  those  who  desire  an 
untechnical  introduction  to  the  lessons 
of  nature  in  her  greatest  classrooms 
and  museums,  or  a  hearty  invitation 
to  her  pleasures  on  her  greatest  play- 
grounds, Mr.  Yard's  volume,  smoothly 
blending  the  historic,  geographic,  de- 
scriptive, interpretative,  and  guide 
functions,  carries  the  conviction  of  au- 
thority and  inspiration. 

For  roughing  it  with  smoothness,  on 
both  light  and  heavy  travel,  Horace 
Kephart's  "Camping  and  Woodcraft" 
(Macmillan)  is  a  comprehensive,  con- 
venient pocket  manual,  which  has  al- 
ready stood  the  test  of  seven  editions 
in  ten  years.  In  general,  with  occa- 
sional overlapping,  the  first  volume 
deals  with  the  science,  and  the  second 
with  the  art,  of  living  outdoors. 
Clear,  expert  instructions  in  the  stand- 
ard materials  and  methods  of  outfit- 
ting, camp-making,  fire-building,  cook- 
ery; the  fine  points  in  the  use  of 
compass,  rifie,  axe,  and  knife ;  and  the 
"shifts  and  expedients"  of  getting 
along  without  these  when  reduced  to 


extremities  of  self-guidance  and  self- 
preservation  in  the  wilderness — ^this  is 
what  the  amateur  may  expect  to  learn 
from  the  veteran  author  of  "Our 
Southern  Highlanders".  At  the  same 
time  he  manages  to  entertain  with  a 
humorous  personal  touch,  imparting 
quaint  bits  of  wisdom  and  lore. 

Another  handsome  addition  to  the 
Page  "See  America  First"  Series 
(proud  cousins  of  the  famous  "Spells") 
is  "A  Wonderland  of  the  East,  Com- 
prising the  Mountain  and  Lake  Region 
of  New  England  and  Eastern  New 
York".  In  his  quiet,  ruminative  ac- 
count of  more  or  less  sentimental  jour- 
neys by  motor  amid  the  most  beauti- 
ful scenery  east  of  the  Rockies,  Pro- 
fessor William  Copeman  Kitchin  dis- 
plays no  strikingly  original  or  vivid 
qualities  but  honest  appreciation  and 
reverence.  His  chief  aim  is  to  empha- 
size the  scenic  unity  of  six  states, 
which  it  must  be  admitted  he  accom- 
plishes to  the  point  of  monotony  (not- 
withstanding the  inconvenience  caused 
the  reader  by  the  absence  of  a  com- 
plete map  of  the  region.)  As  a  guide 
book  his  volume  is  fairly  picturesque 
and  lively  in  atmosphere,  and  its  serv- 
iceableness  to  the  motor  tourist  is  en- 
hanced by  a  supplement  of  running 
logs  and  side  trips.  But  with  less 
idealization  and  conventionality  and 
closer  visualization  of  his  subject, 
more  people  and  incident  to  fill  his 
places,  more  of  the  living  present  to 
supplement  the  dead  past,  he  might 
have  made  a  series  of  full-bodied,  ab- 
sorbing pictures  out  of  his  sketches, 
and  satisfied  a  larger  class  of  readers. 
As  it  is,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
obeyed  fully  his  own  prime  injunction 
to  motorists:  "Take  time  to  see 
things!" 
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ncnON  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 


1  public  UbraHf  In  the  UnHeS 
reprixntalh-e  Utirarii-i  (n  iverv 
ousand  population.     The  order  0/ 


NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

Main  Street 

The  Mysterious  Rider 

The  Brimming  Cup 

The  Sisters-in-Law 

Sister  Sue 

Moon-Calf 

Sinclair  Lewis 
Zatie  Grey 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Gertrude  Atherton 
Eleanor  H.  Porter 
Floyd  DeU 

Habcourt 

Harper 

Harcourt 

ST0KE3 

Houghton 
Knopf 

SOUTH 

ATLANTIC  STATES 

1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

Main  Street 

The  Age  of  Innocence 

The  Brimming  Cup 

Alice  Adanu 

The  Sistera-in-Law 

Mi3B  Lulu  Bett 

Sinclair  Lewis 
Edith  Wharton 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Booth  Tarkington 
Gertrude  Atkerton 
ZonaGdU 

Harcourt 
Appleton 
Harcourt 
doubleday 
Stokes 
Appleton 

NORTH 

CENTRAL  STATES 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 

Main  Street 

The  Brimming  Cup 

The  Mysterious  Rider 

Moon-Calf 

Miss  Lulu  Bett 

The  Age  of  Innocence 

Sinclair  Lewie 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Zane  Grey 
Floyd  Dell 
Zona  Gale 
Edith  Wharton 

Harcourt 

HARCouicr 

Harper 

Knopp 

Appleton 

AFi-LETON 

SOUTH 

CENTRAL  STATES 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 

Main  Street 

The  Age  of  Innocence 

The  Mysterious  Rider 

Potterism 

The  Sisters-in-Law 

Moon-Calf 

Sinclair  Lewis 
Edith  Wharton 
Zane  Grey 
Rose  Macaidaiy 
Gertrude  Atherton 
Floyd  Dea 

Harcourt 

Appleton 

Harper 

BONI 

Stokes 
Knopf 

WESTERN  STATES 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

Main  Street 

The  AEe  of  Innocence 

Moon-Calf 

The  iMyaterious  Rider 
Miss  Lulu  Bett 
The  Brimming  Cup 

Sinclair  Lewis 
Edith  WhaHon 
Floyd  DeU 
Zane  Grey 
Zona  Gale 
Dorothy  Canfield 

Harcourt 
Appleton 
Knopp 
Harper 
Appleton 
Harcourt 

FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  Main  Street 

2.  The  Brimming  Cup 

3.  The  Mysterioua  Rider 

4.  The  Age  of  Innocence 

5.  The  Sisters-in-Law 

6.  Moon-Calf 


Sinclair  Lewis 
Dorothy  Canfield 
Zane  Grey 
Edith  Wharton 
Gertrude  Atherton 
Floyd  DeU 


Harcourt 

Harcourt 

Harper 

Appleton 

Stokes 

Knoit 
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GENERAL  BOOKS  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC 

LIBRARIES 

COMPILKD  BY  FRANK   PABKIB  STOCKBRIDGB    IN   COOPIBATION   WITH   THB   AMBBICAN    LIBRABT 

ABBOCIATION 

The  title§  have  heen  §cored  hy  the  simple  process  of  Qiving  each  a  credit  of  siw  for  each  time 
it  appears  as  first  choice,  and  so  down  to  a  score  of  one  for  each  time  it  appears  in  sixth  place. 
The  total  score  for  each  section  and  for  the  whole  country  determines  the  order  of  choice  in  the 
table  herewith. 


NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

1.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  Wells 

2.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Mar  got  Asquith 

3.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edtoard  Bok 

4.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  SouLh  Seas  Frederick  O'Brien 

5.  The  Peace  Negotiations  Robert  Lansing 

6.  The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street         Anonymoiis 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


1.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  WeUs 

2.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 


3.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas 

4.  The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street 

5.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

6.  The  Peace  Negotiations 


Frederick  O'Brien 
Anonymous 
Frederick  O'Brien 
Robert  Lansing 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  The  Outline  of  History 

2.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok 

3.  The  Peace  Negotiations 

4.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography 

5.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas 

6.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 


H.  G.  WeUs 
Edward  Bok 
Robert  Lansing 
Margot  Asquith 
Frederick  O'Brien 
Frederick  O'Brien 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  Wells 

2.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 


3.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas 

4.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

5.  The  Peace  Negotiations 

6.  The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street 


Frederick  O'Brien 
Frederick  O'Brien 
Robert  Lansing 
Anonymous 


WESTERN  STATES 

1.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  WeUs 

2.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas      Frederick  O'Brien 

3.  The  Peace  Negotiations  Robert  Lansing 

4.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas  Frederick  O'Brien 

5.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

6.  Steeplejack  James  Gibbons  Huneker 

FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  WeUs 

2.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

3.  Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas  Frederick  O'Brien 

4.  The  Peace  Negotiations  Robert  Lansing 

5.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas      Frederick  O'Brien 

6.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edvxird  Bok 


Macmillan 

DORAN 

scribneb 

Century 

Houghton 

Putnam 


Macmillan 

DORAN 

Century 

Putnam 

Century 

Houghton 


Macmhxan 

Scribner 

Houghton 

DORAN 

Century 
Century 


Macmhjjin 

DORAN 

Century 

Century 

Houghton 

Putnam 


Macmillan 
Century 

Houghton 

Century 

Doran 

Scribner 


Macmillan 

Doran 

Century 

Houghton 

Century 

Scribner 


FOREIGN  NOTES  AND  COMMENT 


What  Makes  a  Translation? 

SOME  time  ago  Helene  Scheu-Riesz 
translated  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning's  "Sonnets  from  the  Portu- 
guese'' into  German.  A  second  edition 
of  this  work  has  just  appeared.  Un- 
dismayed by  what  has  already  been 
done,  Hans  Wolfgang  von  Herwarth 
now  publishes  his  translation  of  the 
same  sonnets.  And  simultaneous  with 
the  appearance  of  these  two  works  is 
Max  Hayek's  translation  of  Walt 
Whitman's  "Song  of  Myself. 

This  is  seemingly  a  heterodox  text 
for  a  midsummer  sermon.  That  the 
Germans  have  translated  everything 
and  the  best  more  than  once,  is  an 
"obvious  platitude".  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning's  sonnets  are  read  to- 
day only  under  academic  duress  or  as 
a  matter  of  unjustified  display.  And 
Walt  Whitman's  "Leaves  of  Grass" 
are  not  nearly  so  popular  as  might  be 
inferred  from  some  of  the  ill-built 
verses  that  momentarily  find  favor 
with  editors. 

But  it  is  peculiar  about  sermons. 
The  Duke  in  "As  You  Like  It"  found 
them  in  stones  just  as  he  found  books 
in  running  brooks.  Shakespeare  used 
in  this  connection  a  mixed  figure  of  a 
toad  and  adversity.  It  is  consequent- 
ly quite  probable  that  what  he  really 
meant  was  that  you  find  sermons  in 
books  and  stones  in  running  brooks. 
At  least  this  is  what  the  majority  do, 
and  it  takes  courage  to  stand  off  from 
the  crowd.  Charmian  London  says 
that  not  even  Jack  liked  to  do  it. 

In  truth  these  three  volumes  consti- 
tute an  exceedingly  apposite  text;  for 
it  is  high  time  that  we  made  up  our 
minds  about  translations.    It  is  time 


that  we  came  to  see  what  role  they  are 
playing.  For  unless  all  that  has  been 
done  and  undone  during  the  last  three 
years  at  Paris  and  the  more  renowned 
European  watering  places  in  which 
Allied  statesmen  have  belabored  the 
idea  of  a  concert  of  nations — unless 
all  this  is  a  fraud,  translations  are 
going  to  play  an  infinitely  greater  rdle 
in  the  future. 

England,  long  noted  for  her  unwill- 
ingness to  become  interested  in  for- 
eign literatures,  now  refers,  with 
pride,  to  T.  Fisher  Unwin  as  "an  in- 
ternational publisher"  because  on  his 
list  of  new  books  there  are  some 
thirty-odd  translations  from  about 
half  that  number  of  different  coun- 
tries. It  is  the  same  with  France, 
only  to  an  intensified  degree.  When 
some  twenty  years  ago  we  began,  quite 
cautiously,  to  translate,  or  import 
translations  of,  Ibsen  and  Strindberg, 
we  congratulated  ourselves  on  our  cos- 
mopolitan interests.  Today  a  Scandi- 
navian translation  is  a  conmion  occur- 
rence. Even  Iceland  is  welcomed  to 
our  stage  or  reading  rooms.  And 
make  no  mistake :  this  interest  in  the 
literatures  of  other  countries  will  be 
strengthened,  not  weake^ed,  by  the 
foreign-language  press. 

What  makes  a  translation  good,  that 
is,  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  reader? 
For  he  is  the  employer;  the  translator 
is  merely  the  employee.  What  he 
thinks  of  his  work  is  not  of  vital  con- 
cern. 

Writing  under  the  caption  of  "The 
Art  of  Translation"  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  "The  Forum",  Frederic  Harri- 
son says: 


It  is  of  sapreme  importance  to  maintain  the 
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true  laws  of  translation.  And  the  chief  of 
these  laws  are :  one,  exact  rendering  of  the 
full  meaning;  two,  some  echo  of  the  original 
form ;   three,  clarity,  vigor  and  grace. 

Any  value  that  attaches  to  this  dic- 
tum is  due  solely  to  the  moral  author- 
ity of  its  venerable  and  distinguished 
author.  As  a  cold  statement  apart 
from  its  source  it  does  no  more  than 
show  that  translations  are  now  of  suf- 
ficient public  interest  to  make  an  edi- 
tor feel  that  an  article  on  them  would 
be  timely.  What  would  Mr.  Harrison 
think  of  a  man  who  solemnly  proposed 
that  translations  should  not  be  inac- 
curate, inexact,  obscure,  clumsy,  and 
jejune?  Yet  this  is  precisely  what 
and  all  he  has  said. 

Granting  the  full  truth  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison's thesis  and  applying  it  to  a 
given  translation,  whether  the  transla- 
tion will  be  considered  good  depends 
to  a  degree  upon  the  reader's  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  original.  Let 
him  have  the  original  firmly  fixed  in 
his  mind  and  he  will  find  the  best  of 
translations  inadequate  if  not  positive- 
ly annoying.  And  herein  lies  the  gist 
of  this  whole  business  of  translating. 
Prose  at  least  has  never  been  written 
that  cannot  be  translated — ^but  not  as 
the  author  wrote  it. 

Walt  Whitman  is  a  case  in  point  par 
excellence.  Take  this  line  from  the 
"Song  of  Myself" : 

The  blab  of  the  pave,  tires  of  carts,  sluff  of 
boot -soles,  talk  of  the  promenaders. 

Here  is  the  German : 

Dea  Pflaatera  Schwate,  Radreijen  der  Wtngen, 
OeschUrf  von  Stiefelaohlen,  Spaziergdnger- 
Plaudem, 

Hayek's  rendering  of  the  last  three 
of  Walt  Whitman's  yawps  will  pass. 
But  what  could  he  do  with  the  very 
first,  provided  the  reader  is  familiar 
with  "blab  of  the  pave"?  For  blah, 
Schwatz  is  quite  satisfactory.  Pave 
in  the  sense  of  sidewalk  or  pavement 
never  having  been  used  by  any  Eng- 


lish-speaking individual  except  Walt 
Whitman,  however,  the  translator  was 
forced  to  fall  back  on  the  regular  Grer- 
man  word  for  sidewalk — ^to  the  irrita^ 
tion  of  an  English  reader  who  some- 
how feels  that  there  is  a  certain  Har- 
risonian  clarity  and  vigor  and  even 
grace  in  the  Long  Islander's  odd  lan- 
guage. 

But  for  Germans  who  do  not  know 
Whitman,  Hayek's  rendering  is  excel- 
lent all  through.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Harrison  feels  that  "Coleridge's 
version  of  'Wallenstein'  is  better  read- 
ing than  Schiller's  German."  Having 
read  Schiller's  "Wallenstein"  at  least 
twenty-five  times  in  the  original  I  feel 
that  Coleridge's  translation  is  inferior 
to  it.  And  I  neither  hope  nor  care 
ever  to  feel  any  other  way  about  it. 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  translations  is 
the  Schlegel-Tieck  Shakespeare,  done 
over  a  century  ago.  At  the  time,  Wil- 
helm  Schlegel  and  Ludwig  Tieck  spoke 
a  very  imperfect  English,  but  they 
knew  it  thoroughly  as  philologists,  and 
they  were  masters  of  style  in  their  na- 
tive tongue.  Hence  the  rendering  is 
one  of  the  justified  prides  of  intellec- 
tual and  literary  Germany. 

There  is  an  invaluable  lesson  in  this 
for  us.  When  we  first  began  to  trans- 
late foreign  works  of  pure  literature 
we,  or  our  publishers,  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  if,  say,  a  Swedish 
drama  were  to  be  translated,  the  indi- 
vidual to  do  it  would  be  a  Swedish- 
American,  for  he  would  of  course 
know  the  Swedish  idiom.  For  us  how- 
ever the  important  idiom  is  the  Eng- 
lish, and  no  head  has  ever  yet  been 
found,  outside  of  barbers  and  waiters, 
big  enough  to  contain  a  duplicate  set 
of  linguistic  idioms. 

Frederic  Harrison  is  entirely  right 
in  his  description  of  a  really  good 
translation.    But  he  failed  to  state  the 
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premises  for  such  a  piece  of  work. 
They  are:  absolute  control  by  the 
translator  of  his  mother  tongue,  and 
complete  technical  or  grammatical  fa^ 
miliarity  with  the  language  which  he 
essays  to  translate. 

There  is  reassuring  evidence  that 
we  are  slowly  coming  to  this  point  of 
view.  When  we  shall  have  arrived, 
our  literature  will  be  inmiensely  bene- 
fitted. Knut  Hamsun  said  to  me  in 
1917: 

I  don't  read  Norwegian  literature.  I  read 
the  Norwegian  papers  to  keep  in  touch  with 
life,  good  poetry  to  keep  my  soul  in  tune,  and 
translations  of  foreign  literatures  for  the 
spiritual  enrichment  which  I  can  get  in  no 
other  way. 

That  is  the  point.  It  is  absurd  to 
believe  that  we  need  all  these  transla- 
tions because  we  are  suffering  from  a 
shortage  of  reading  matter.  There 
are  chain  drug  stores  that  have 
enough  books  on  hand  to  keep  us  from 
being  bored  for  decades.  But  we  need 
the  new,  the  foreign,  the  exotic,  if  our 
souls  are  not  to  become  parched. 
There  are,  for  example,  American 
novelists  who  can  write  a  more  cap- 
tivating novel  than  Gunnar  Gunnars- 
son's  "Sworn  Brothers"  (Knopf)  but 
none  who  could  avail  themselves  of 
the  same  Icelandic  background.  To 
read  it  is  like  being  struck  in  the  face 
on  a  sultry  day  with  a  breeze  fresh 
from  the  glaciated  mountains  of  the 
Viking  north.  It  is  a  new  theme  ela- 
borated in  a  new  tone  and  to  read  it 
is  to  become  spiritually  enriched. 

And  how  the  Germans  can  benefit  at 
present  from  these  two  translations  I 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  and  Walt 
Whitman  were  contemporaries.  She 
published  her  "Sonnets  from  the 
Portuguese"  in  1850,  he  his  "Leaves 
of  Grass"  in  1855.  She,  classically 
schooled,  descended  from  "a  good  fam- 
ily", afflicted  with  many  ills,  on  the 
point  of  giving  up,  was  seized  by  the 


hand  of  a  great  strong  man,  led  back 
to  life  and  overshowered  with  happi- 
ness. She  confesses  in  these  sonnets. 
He — was  Walt  Whitman  of  Long  Is- 
land, a  collarless  rustic  who  had  a  mes- 
sage to  deliver  concerning  democracy. 
In  delivering  it  he  too  confessed.  The 
Germans  have  always  liked  confes- 
sions and  are  especially  busied  with 
them  just  now. 

It  is  the  strangeness  of  a  transla- 
tion that  makes  it  valuable — ^provided 
the  translator's  inborn  control  of  his 
native  language  and  his  grammatical 
familiarity  with  the  language  he  is 
translating  (ability  to  "speak"  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary)  have  enabled  him 
to  make  it  good. 

ALLEN  WILSON  PORTERHELD 


Books  and  Writers  in  New  Germany 

ONE  of  the  most  brilliant  and  most 
frequently  produced  among  the 
dramatists  of  the  younger  school  is 
Georg  Kaiser,  inventor  of  a  new  stage 
technique  and  tireless  experimenter  in 
stagecraft.  Almost  every  one  of  his 
powerful  plays,  with  their  terse,  stac- 
cato dialogue,  is  an  attempt  at  a  new 
style,  a  new  intensified  expression.  A 
man  of  mind,  rather  than  a  man  of 
heart,  he  frequently  treats  of  ideals, 
as  in  his  remarkable  play  "Gas"  re- 
cently played  at  the  People's  Theatre. 
This  play  begins  with  a  terrific  ex- 
plosion whose  effects  convulse  the  in- 
dustry of  the  world;  it  then  reveals 
the  struggle  between  the  philanthropic 
millionaire  owner  of  the  works  who 
wishes  to  save  his  men  from  the  perils 
of  a  mechanical  civilization,  and  his 
own  chief  engineer  who  is  possessed 
with  a  sacrificial  determination  to 
carry  on  the  deadly  work,  since  the 
gas  is  necessary  for  the  manufactures 
of  the  world. 
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This  original  figure,  Georg  Kaiser, 
has  provided  literary  Germany  with  a 
tremendous  thrill  by  subjecting  him- 
self to  a  charge  of  conmion  theft,  from 
his  own  friends,  moreover.  He  and 
his  wife  pawned  carpets  and  other 
valuables  in  a  furnished  fiat  in  which 
they  were  living.  Kaiser's  speech 
from  the  dock  was  a  psychological 
curiosity.  He  explained  his  act  as  a 
perfectly  legitimate  attempt  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  the  funds  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  live  in  luxury,  since 
only  in  luxury  could  he  create.  The 
fact  that  his  work  should  continue  to 
be  done  was  more  important  to  the 
world  than  quibbles  about  private 
property.  This  sublime  conceit  was 
successful  to  the  extent  that  the  ro- 
mantic embezzler  was  sentenced  to 
only  a  year's  imprisonment,  and 
forced  to  spend  only  two  months  ac- 
tually in  prison,  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence being  remitted  unless  he  should 
repeat  the  offense.  This  is  a  remarka- 
ble German  law,  a  really  praiseworthy 
attempt  to  satisfy  moral  claims  and  at 
the  same  time  give  another  chance  to 
first  offenders  who  have  particularly 
weighty  excuses  for  the  offense  against 
the  law.  Kaiser's  excuse,  reduced  to 
its  elements,  was  simply  **the  artistic 
temperament".  He  was  as  extrava- 
gant as  he  was  successful,  and  there 
are  even  enthusiastic  individualists 
who  try  to  defend  his  point  of  view. 

Berlin  publishers  of  belles  lettres 
have  a  most  commendable  habit  of 
giving  recital  evenings  at  which  the 
works  of  the  young  poets  and  writers 
whom  they  publish  are  read  by  accom- 
plished reciters  or  by  the  authors 
themselves  to  the  audience,  which  thus 
comes  into  living  touch  with  the  young 
writer.  Established  authors  of  deep 
literary  fame,  such  as  Theodor  D&ub- 
ler,  the  fiery  German-Italian  poet,  are 
also  heard  at  such  recitals.    Recent  re- 


citals have  been  given  by  Albert  Eh- 
renstein,  a  dreamy,  introspective  poet 
of  the  younger  school,  whose  expres- 
sionism, his  defiance  of  old-fashioned 
form,  becomes  in  the  end  a  form  of 
romanticism,  and  Alfred  Ddblin,  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  significant 
of  the  younger  men.  Doblin's  charac- 
terization has  something  of  the  de- 
monic, something  of  the  grotesque. 
He  is  an  essentially  original  figure. 
Oskar  Loerke,  one  of  the  most  purely 
lyric,  tender,  and  musical  of  the  new 
poets,  a  singer  who  will  undoubtedly 
be  heard  of  in  the  future,  has  also 
been  giving  readings. 

Another  personality  of  briUiant 
parts  conceals  his  identity  behind  the 
feminine-sounding  pseudonym  of 
"Mynona"  which  is,  however,  nothing 
but  a  reversal  of  the  German  word  for 
anonymous.  "Mynona"  reads  his  gro- 
tesque work.  He  has  a  powerful, 
weird  imagination  and  can  raise  a 
shudder  in  his  hearers — ^a  kind  of 
modern  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  But  he  has 
also  a  fiashing  humor  and  a  delightful 
mockery  with  which  he  lashes  the  ab- 
surdities of  his  age.  He  rises  at  times 
to  heights  of  real  tragedy  and  cosmic 
conception. 

A  good  biography  of  Frank  Wede- 
kind,  that  strange,  unhealthy  genius, 
that  incomplete  soul  who  was  some- 
thing of  a  romanticist,  something  of  a 
philosopher,  something  of  a  pure  lit- 
terateur and  a  circus  impresario,  but 
nothing  thoroughly,  has  just  been 
written  by  Paul  Fechter.  The  biog- 
rapher errs  on  the  side  of  enthusiasm 
when  he  compares  his  hero  to  Haupt- 
mann  and  Ibsen,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  both.  Wedekind,  after  suffering 
practically  neglect  during  his  lifetime, 
has  since  his  death  undergone  a  sud- 
den wave  of  popularity,  and  many 
stages  all  over  Germany  have  been 
playing  his  singular,  neurotic  plays. 
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This  is  probably  to  be  attributed  less 
to  a  sudden  recognition  of  Wedekind's 
intrinsic  merit  as  a  fierce  satirist,  than 
to  the  extremely  erotic  content  of  his 
plays — usually  in  some  hysterical  or 
perverse  sense.  In  one  of  them,  "Pan- 
dora's Box",  even  "Jack  the  Ripper" 
appears.  This  popularity  tallies  with 
the  hysterical  demand  for  erotic  dra- 
matic fare  which  conditions  after  the 
war  have  aroused  here  and  which, 
rather  than  recognition  of  intrinsic 
genius,  also  accounts  for  Strindberg's 
popularity.  Not  his  large  dreaminess 
nor  his  idealistic  tendencies,  but  his 
incidental  preoccupation  with  the  hate 
complex  between  man  and  woman,  is 
the  real  reason  for  Strindberg's  ex- 
aggerated popularity  of  late  years, 
simultaneous  with  a  distinct  decrease 
in  the  popularity  of  Ibsen  and  a  ten- 
dency to  carp  at  and  criticize  his  gen- 
ius. It  is  no  doubt  as  a  reaction  from 
this  surfeit  of  sex  problems  that  Shaw, 
the  most  sexless  of  successful  drama^ 
tists,  is  dominating  the  Berlin  thea- 
tres with  one  play  after  another. 

A  recent  writer  on  Wedekind  points 
out  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
war  has  been  to  negative  the  impor- 
tance of  such  writers  as  Wedekind, 
morbidly  concerning  themselves  with 
the  sex  problems  of  an  over-cultivated 
and  therefore  decadent  society.  The 
new  stars  in  the  firmament,  such  men 
as  Reinhard  Goering,  poet  and  drama* 
tist,  Franz  Werfel,  poet,  Leonhard 
Frank,  novelist,  have  returned  to 
cleaner  and  more  philosophic  paths. 

Herman  Kasack,  himself  a  lyric 
poet,  has  unearthed  some  new  poems 
by  Holderlin,  that  tender  and  classic 


lyrist  who  has  come  so  strongly  into 
his  own  in  Germany  of  late  years. 
Holderlin  died  insane,  with  lucid  in- 
tervals, and  as  the  newly  found  poems 
are,  according  to  the  introduction, 
"out  of  Holderlin's  last  phase  of  crea- 
tion", they  may  also  prove  to  be  psy- 
chologically most  interesting. 

In  the  bitter  days  of  the  last  de- 
spair, when  the  brass  knocker  was 
torn  from  the  citizen's  door  and  the 
copper  roof  from  his  town  hall,  they 
fetched  the  heavy  old  bronze  bells 
from  many  a  little  village  to  melt  into 
parts  for  a  new  death-spitting  cannon. 
Now  these  cannons,  having  gone  once 
more  into  the  melting  pot,  are  begin- 
ning to  wander  as  bells  back  into  the 
churches  again.  Erich  Vogeler,  the 
famous  pacifist  poet  and  painter,  has 
written  a  little  prose  masterpiece  on 
the  return  of  the  bells  from  their 
bloody  journey.  I  quote  a  few  impas- 
sioned words : 

Bnt  perhaps  tuch  a  bell,  which  has  been 
dragsred  through  mnrder  and  blood,  1b  not  only 
able  to  mourn  the  dead  with  a  truer  note,  but 
above  all,  with  warmer,  deeper  fervor  to  caU 
the  Hying  to  life,  to  the  happiness  of  being: 
and  perhaps,  perhaps,  the  bell  with  its  earnest 
tongue  wiU  reaUj  be  able  to  shatter  the  light- 
nings which  ever  and  always  shake  and  shiver 
out  of  the  lowering  clouds  which  gather  and 
always  gather  anew  out  of  the  exhalations  of 
the  earth. 

One  does  not  know  from  what  spirit- 
ual reservoir  Professor  Vogeler  draws 
the  courage  for  such  hope,  but  one  is 
glad  that  idealists  exist  who  hold  the 
key  to  such  great  storehouses  of  ideal- 
ism. Idealism  is  an  article  of  export 
for  which  Germany  will  always  have 
sufficient  raw  material. 

ETHEL  TALBOT  SCHEFFAUER 
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Fannie  Hurst 
has  decided  not  to 
go  to  Europe  and 
has  taken  a  house 
in  Westchester 
County  instead! 
This  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  she 
suddenly  finds  her- 
self with  three 
plays  about  to  go  into  rehearsal.  At 
least  one  must  long  since  have  been  in 
rehearsal  by  now.  When  we  heard 
that  Miss  Hurst  had  written  a  novel, 
it  did  not  so  greatly  surprise  us.  Per- 
haps it  might  not  have  surprised  us 
when  we  heard  about  the  plays,  if  we 
had  stopped  to  remember  how  ex- 
tremely dramatic  the  lady  is.  We 
were  due  to  call  on  her  one  afternoon, 
not  long  ago,  when  Hamilton  Hadley, 
former  captain  in  the  Air  Service, 
now  law  student  at  Yale,  and  son  of 
Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  arrived  to 
see  us — so  we  took  him  by  the  coat 
collar,  bundled  him  into  a  taxi,  and  we 
soon  found  ourselves  on  the  wide 
couch  of  the  library  of  Miss  Hurst's 
apartment.  There  was  a  delightful 
Pekingese  with  which  to  play — ^and 
then — Miss  Hurst.  Mr.  Hadley's 
charms  were  such  that  it  was  difficult 
for  us  to  turn  the  conversation  to  the 
subject  of  plays ;  but  literature  is  lit- 
erature even  when  a  charming  lady, 
seated  in  a  high-backed  Italian  chair, 
is  concerned,  and  finally  we  managed 
to  twist  the  conversation  into  the 
semblance  of  an  interview  and  find  out 
a  little  about  Miss  Hurst's  dramatic 
efforts.  The  first  play  to  be  produced, 
and  the  first  which  she  wrote,  is  a 
dramatization  of  her  own  story  "Back 


Pasr".  Her  accounts  of  how  she  hap- 
pened to  write  it  are  most  amusing. 
A  collaborator  came  along  who  in- 
sisted that  it  would  make  a  good  play; 
but  before  work  had  progressed  very 
far,  it  became  apparent  that  collabora- 
tion for  Miss  Hurst  was  not  in  any 
remote  sense  possible.  "That  isn't  the 
way  I  work,"  she  explained — so  she 
finished  the  play  herself.  Whereupon 
it  lingered  in  the  office  of  a  manager 
who  was  always  about  to  put  it  on, 
until  finally,  in  a  sudden  rush.  Miss 
Hurst  took  it  away  from  him  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Al  Woods, 
who  gave  her  a  contract  which  makes 
her  able  to  choose  her  own  cast  and  do 
practically  anything  with  the  play 
which  she  may  choose.  "Of  course", 
and  she  smiled  a  little  ruefully,  "you 
can't  tell  what  may  happen  when  re- 
hearsals start!"  Next,  along  came 
Laurette  Taylor,  with  the  suggestion 
that  Mr.  Manners  make  "Humoresque" 
into  a  play,  to  which  Miss  Hurst  re- 
plied, "But  I'd  rather  do  it  myself  I" 
or  words  to  that  effect.  So  she  did  I 
Then,  not  long  ago,  between  short 
stories.  Miss  Hurst  felt  play-like.  She 
looked  about  for  something  on  which 
to  work,  chose  her  story  "Roulette", 
shut  herself  up  for  a  couple  of  weeks, 
and  turned  out  the  third  of  the  plays. 
;For  the  summer  months,  she  tells  us, 
in  addition  to  rehearsing  "Back  Pay", 
she  will  write  her  usual  quota  of  short 
stories.  "A  delightful  woman!"  said 
Captain  Hadley.  "I  like  her."  And 
we  could  but  agree.  "I  must  read  her 
books!" — This,  from  the  quiet  student 
of  philosophy,  Greek,  and  law. 

What's  in  a  personality ! 
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Alfred  Noyes  has  long  been  silent-— 
that  is,  comparatively  so.  We,  person- 
ally, have  thought  most  of  his  recent 
work  twaddle  and  bosh,  while  we  can 
remember  the  thrill  that  went  up  our 
then  seventeen-year-old  spine  when  we 
heard  him  read  "The  Highwayman", 
in  that  swinging  gurgling  voice  of  his. 
It  is  a  relief,  therefore,  to  hear  that 
he  is  now  working  on  a  poem  which 
his  friends  say  is  even  better  than 
those  in  his  earlier  manner.  It  is  to 
be  a  much  more  ambitious  effort  than 
either  "Drake"  or  "Tales  of  the  Mer- 
maid Tavern".  "It  may  take  years  to 
finish  the  work,"  his  publishers  tell  us, 
"but  it  divides  itself  naturally  into 
sections  and  will  be  published  in  sepa- 
rate volumes."  How  convenient! 
"Mr.  Noyes",  they  proceed  in  the  best 
publisher  manner,  "prefers  not  to  dis- 
close the  subject  of  the  work,  but  he 
feels  it  is  one  in  which  the  modern 
world,  especially  the  America  of  today, 
is  more  interested  than  any  other!" 
Gosh!    What  can  it  be?    Prohibition? 


Not  long  since,  it  was  our  privilege 
to  hear  Mrs.  Edgar  Speyer  play  the 
violin.  We  knew  the  poetry  of  Leo- 
nora Speyer,  we  knew  her  as  an  amaz- 
ingly original  hostess ;  but  we  had  not 
realized,  until  after  much  begging  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Wylie  (yes,  Elinor 
Wylie,  whose  first  book  of  poems  is  to 
be  published  in  the  fall),  that  Lady 
Speyer  was  so  accomplished  a  musi- 
cian. She  stood  in  the  centre  of  a 
room  which  seemed  miles  long,  her 
daughter  played  the  accompaniments, 
and  we  heard  Bach,  Schumann,  Bee- 
thoven, and  Mozart  through  an  after- 
noon which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
We  suppose  that  it  is  not  proper  to 
mention  the  fact,  but  she  was  most 
strikingly  clothed  in  a  soft  scarlet 
dress,  jade  pendant.  We  find  scarlet 
and  jade  an  excellent  combination,  and 


although  our  fashion  editor,  whom  we 
have  consulted,  declines  to  reconmiend 
it,  we  still  stick  to  our  original  mascu- 
line intuition.  It's  a  good  combina- 
tion. Other  ladies  present  were  Miss 
Rittenhouse,  whose  new  book  of  lyrics 
"The  Lifted  Cup"  is  on  the  fall  lists, 
Berenice  Lesbia  Kenyon,  a  fair  edi- 
tress of  "Scribner's"  and  a  poetess  of 
growing  renown,  and  Amanda  Benja- 
main  Hall,  whose  verse  is  well  known 
to  all  readers  of  the  magazines.  There 
were  gentlemen  there — ^but  we  forget. 
It  is  impossible  to  remember  every- 
thing— and  Lady  Speyer's  music  was 
a  thing  to  cast  a  spell  over  the  occa- 
sion. 


In  "The  Silent  Worker",  a  most  at- 
tractive  magazine  edited  for  the  deaf, 
and  published  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
there  is  much  good  writing  and  many 
good  pictures,  with  advice  and  cheer 
both  for  those  who  cannot  hear  and 
those  who  cannot  speak.  We  like  par- 
ticularly an  article  on  "Music  for  the 
Deaf.  In  considering,  gayly  enough, 
the  fact  that  the  real  enjoyment  of 
symphonies  and  opera  is  denied  the 
hard-of -hearing,  the  writer  says : 

We  beg  to  caU  your  attention  to,  not  a  sub- 
■titnte  for  music  but  music's  own  twin,  poetry. 
Music  is  essential,  is  necessary.  It  is  the  voice 
of  love.  It  is  the  expression  of  our  age-old 
craving  for  the  beautiful,  the  spiritual.  We 
desire  it  poignantly.  We  find  its  expression  in 
jazs  records  or  at  the  concert.  We  deaf  may 
find  it  only  in  poetry. 


An  historical  novel  called  "At  the 
Gates  of  Empire"  by  Lyle  Saxon,  a 
brilliant  young  journalist  of  New  Or- 
leans, is  appearing  serially  in  the 
"Times-Picayune",  the  morning  daily 
of  that  city.  Mr.  Saxon,  still  in  his 
twenties,  has  already  won  a  distinctive 
place  in  southern  journalism.  During 
the  last  municipal  campaign  in  New 
Orleans  he  helped  to  "smash  the  Ring" 
by  his  fearless  sequence  of  sensational 
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articles  headed  "Nights  in  New  Or- 
leans", which  proved  most  effective 
reform  propaganda.  During  a  year's 
residence  in  Chicago,  he  wrote  a  clever 
column  of  verse  for  the  "Tribune"  and 
had  a  play,  "Peacocks",  produced  at 
the  Little  Theatre  there.  However, 
the  play  had  a  very  short  run.  And 
when  the  Chicago  reporters  crowded 
about  the  youthful  dramatist  to  get 
his  views  about  the  play's  withdrawal, 
he  only  said,  with  a  boyish  grin,  "Just 
say  that  the  author  is  too  prostrated 
to  give  out  a  statement."  "At  the 
Gates  of  Empire"  will  soon  be  issued 
in  book  form;  and  it  will  add  the 
young  author's  name  to  the  list  of 
Louisiana's  distinguished  writers. 


ON  A  CRITIC  TURNED  NOVELIST 

Here  combs  a  book  that  will  be  read 

By  bruised  reeds  that  look 
To  see  the  doctor  brought  to  bed, 

The  critic  brought  to  book. 

ON  A  NOVEUST  TURNED  SIXTY 

Her  age  she  never  has  revealed, 

But,  as  the  rings  the  tree, 
Her  sixty  novels,  signed  and  spieled. 

Show  her  chronology. 

— Keith  Preston 


Lloyd  Osbourne,  Stevenson's  step- 
son, is  in  town.  We  saw  him  indis- 
tinctly at  a  certain  lunch  club  the 
other  day.  We  were  determined  to 
meet  him;  but  he  entered,  looked  at 
the  food,  decided  he  didn't  like  it,  and 
left!  However,  that  may  have  been 
expediency  rather  than  temperament. 
Hendrik  Van  Loon,  the  gentleman  who 
makes  such  delightful  children's 
books,  told  us  an  interesting  story  of 
Osbourne  the  other  day.  Dwight 
Franklin  (whose  studio,  filled  with 
tiny  niches  in  which  statuettes  of 
Stevensonian  characters  are  grouped 
in  realistic  scenes,  is  a  joy  to  any  lover 
of  pirates  and  romance)  had  made  a 
small  image  of  Stevenson  as  he  would 


have  looked  at  Saranac  Lake.  Photo* 
graphs  had  been  made  of  this,  and  the 
results  were  startlingly  lifelike.  Van 
Loon  showed  one  of  these  photofirraphs 
to  Lloyd  Osbourne  without  comment. 
Osbourne  immediately  became  excited. 
"But  who  could  have  taken  it?"  he  de- 
manded. "I  was  with  him  practically 
all  of  the  time — and  I  don't  see  who 
was  there  to  take  such  a  picture." 
This  speaks  rather  well  for  Mr.  Frank- 
lin's statuette,  don't  you  think?  The 
original  has  been  placed  in  a  sunken 
alcove  of  the  residence  of  a  great  lover 
of  Stevenson's  writing. 


The  May  magazines  offered  snudl 
opportunity  for  choice  in  poetry. 
There  was  "The  Middle  Years"  by  Ar- 
thur Davison  Ficke  (North  American 
Review),  "The  Open  Window"  by  Con- 
rad Aiken  (Century),  "Modernities" 
by  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  (Dial), 
"Charmian's  Song"  by  Aline  Kilmer 
(Poetry),  and  "Laburnums"  by  Pad- 
raic  Colum  (Nation). 


Margot  Asquith's  daughter  has  a 
method  of  conversation  that  is  as  bit- 
ing as  her  mother's  pen.  Princess 
Bibesco  (Elizabeth  Asquith)  swept 
into  the  Gossip  Shop  the  other  after- 
noon, and  everything  else  was  imme- 
diately swept  aside.  (Our  fashion 
editor  does  not  cavil  here.)  She  was 
wearing  black  and  white,  pearls  at  the 
neck,  thin  white  veil  over  the  face. 
Black  hair,  black  eyes,  animation,  a 
low  nervous  laugh — ^and  those  epi- 
grams— springing  at  you  from  the 
most  unexpected  places  in  the  conver- 
sation. We  were  afraid  and  yet  fasci- 
nated. We  listened,  tried  to  think  of 
something  clever  to  say,  couldn't,  and 
listened  some  more.  The  Princess  is 
in  Washington  now  with  her  husband, 
who  is  connected  with  the  Rumanian 
embassy.    Her  observations  of  Wash- 
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ington  society  are  scarcely  less  amus- 
ing than  her  stories  of  English  liter- 
ary personages.  We  shall  be  amused 
to  read  her  autobiography,  for  it 
sho'  be  scarcely  less  amazing  than 
her  mother's.  Her  short  stories  are 
already  appearing  hither  and  yon  in 
this  country.  They  are  spicy  and  en- 
tertaining, and  underneath  very  near- 
ly every  one  of  them,  there  is  the  As- 
quith  bite!  Was  it  of  Elizabeth  As- 
quith  that  someone  said,  "More  books 
have  been  dedicated  to  her  than  to  any 
other  woman  in  England"  ?  Or  are  we 
mixing  her  with  yet  another  princess? 


From  Lenoir  College,  Hickory, 
North  Carolina,  comes  the  news  that 
here  again  we  have  a  literary  centre. 
J.  C.  Severs,  the  librarian,  writes : 

According  to  the  Moore  County  "News" 
Moore  County,  North  Carolina,  must  be  a 
veritable  Mecca  for  writers.  Major  Harold  B. 
Porter,  who  writes  under  the  name  of  Hoi- 
worthy  HaU,  is  the  owner  of  "Currituck",  the 
old  home  of  former  ambassador  Page  near 
Pinehurst.  Major  Porter  is  planning  a  trip 
abroad.  Among  the  writers  who  spend  winters 
at  Southern  Pines  are  listed  John  Galsworthy, 
Joseph  Hergeshelmer,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Vrooman.  Dr.  B.  M.  Poate,  a  popular  writer 
of  detective  stories,  and  James  Boyd  are  resi- 
dents of  Moore  County,  as  is  H.  M.  Kohler, 
whom  the  "News"  calls  "a  farmer  by  choice 
and  an  author  by  necessity". 


N.  P.  Dawson,  literary  critic  of  the 
New  York  "Globe",  is  Mrs.  Dawson, 
and  a  very  pleasant  Mrs.  Dawson.  We 
have  been  reading  lately  her  collection 
of  letters  from  the  front  published 
during  the  war.  "The  Good  Soldier" 
is  a  selection  of  soldiers'  letters,  with 
comments  by  Mrs.  Dawson.  It  should 
be  one  of  the  enduring  books  of  the 
period.  Mrs.  Dawson  says  that  she 
doesn't  in  the  least  mind  her  readers' 
constantly  believing  that  she  is  a  man. 
It  sometimes  gives  rise  to  most  amus- 
ing complications.  When  Julian 
Street    published    his    "Paris    k    la 


Carte",  Mrs.  Dawson  wrote  a  note  in 
which  she  claimed  to  recognize  a  par- 
ticular caf^  recommended  by  Street 
but  not  mentioned  by  name.  Where- 
upon Mrs.  Dawson  received  a  charm- 
ing epistle,  reading  something  like 
this:  "Since  you  show  such  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  Paris,  and  since 
you  have  been  so  kind,  I  thought  it 
would  be  amusing  to  recommend  some 
of  the  places  that  I  found  entertaining 
but  really  couldn't  include  in  my  book, 
you  know.  This,  sir,  is  in  case  you 
are  returning  to  Paris."  The  recom- 
mendatioris  were  scarcely  those  one 
would  make  to  a  lady.  However,  Mrs. 
Dawson  tells  the  story  with  huge  en- 
joyment, and  I'm  sure  that  Mr. 
Street's  embarrassment,  if  he  had  any, 
must  long  since  have  faded  away. 


We  saw  a  whole  lot  of  'em  scooting 
down  into  the  Long  Island  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  station  and  so  knew  that 
we  were  not  too  late.  Authors,  edi- 
tors and  other  sorts  of  in-the-book- 
business  people,  we  mean.  Fellow  at 
the  gate  who  had  only  an  ordinary 
railroad  ticket  to  Garden  City  was 
thrown  out  by  the  gateman.  Rest  of 
us  got  on  the  special  train  for  the  an- 
nual peony  garden  party  given  by 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company  at 
their  Country  Life  Press.  Much  chat- 
tering on  the  way.  Doubleday  staff 
out  in  force  as  hosts,  led  by  Frank  N. 
Doubleday,  apparently  having  more 
fun  than  anybody.  Very  picturesque 
scene:  long,  low  Tudor  pile  containing 
offices  and  whirring  presses  set  in  vast 
grounds,  our  old  friend  the  Italian 
I>ool  at  one  side  and  our  old  friend  the 
noble  sun  dial  at  the  other.  Ever- 
green garden,  and  peonies  in  hundreds 
of  varieties  in  full  bloom,  a  collection 
gathered  by  the  American  Peony  So- 
ciety. Colorful  picture,  the  ladies' 
costumes.   You  eat  sandwiches,  straw- 
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berries,  and  cakes  and  drink  fruit 
punch,  watch  a  game  of  bowling  on 
the  green,  and  when  you  leave  (if  you 
are  feminine)  you  are  presented  with 
an  enormously  long  cardboard  box  of 
peonies.  George  Whitworth,  buyer 
for  Scribner's,  we  are  willing  to  testi- 
fy, ate  the  most.  Whether  or  not  the 
side  on  which  Christopher  Morley 
played  won  the  bowling  match  nobody 
could  tell.  There  was  to  be  another 
match  between  Fannie  Hurst  and 
Dana  Gatlin,  but  there  was  not  time 
for  it.  Don  Marquis,  taking  his  first 
long  drive  out  from  Brooklyn  in  his 
new  car,  arrived  just  as  the  party  was 
breaking  up.  Though  Arthur  Bartlett 
Maurice  wore  the  broadest  smile  pres- 
ent, everybody  seemed  to  have  a  good 
time. 


Donn  Byrne  is  writing  another 
serial  story.  He  has  shut  himself  up 
in  his  house  at  Riverside,  Connecticut, 
with  his  dogs,  his  children,  his  wife, 
and  his  secretary,  and  will  write  until 
it  is  finished.  We  suspect  him,  how- 
ever, of  taking  an  occasional  whirl 
across  the  Sound  in  his  sailboat,  of 
playing  more  than  an  occasional  round 
of  golf,  and  of  sneaking  off  to  a  race 
track  when  no  one  is  looking.  How- 
ever, he  probably  works  most  of  the 
time.  Just  what  the  new  book  will  be, 
he  wouldn't  divulge;  but  we  have  seen 
parts  of  "Marco  Polo",  which  was  the 
one  before  this  one,  and  is  appearing 
in  "The  Century".  It's  great  stuff,  we 
think !  He's  been  wanting  to  write  it, 
so  he  says,  for  many  years;  but  it 
wasn't  until  Glenn  Frank  of  the  new 
"Century"  came  along  and  said,  "Go 
to  it!"  that  he  felt  he  could  afford  the 
time.  Mr.  Byrne  is  one  of  the  for- 
tunate few  who  can  sit  down,  turn  off 
enough  short  stories  to  support  him- 
self generously  for  a  year — then  set 
himself  a  sterner  task  and  turn  out  a 


piece  of  work  in  which  he  believes 
artistically.  To  make  a  living,  to 
write  artistically,  and  to  keep  healthy 
and  happy,  as  does  Donn  Byrne,  is  an 
achievement  for  which  we  have  the 
utmost  respect  and  admiration.  Ever 
since  we  saw  Mr.  Byrne  in  his  home, 
were  nearly  l^anged  into  a  tree  in  his 
car,  and  didn't  play  golf  with  him  be- 
cause we  wanted  to  keep  his  friend- 
ship, we  have  thought  that  he  is  lead- 
ing one  of  the  happiest  lives  of  which 
we  can  think.  He  is  the  successful 
author  who  does  not  allow  success  to 
rule  his  output.  Fairly  unusual,  we 
think. 


Answers  for  our  literary  questions 
must  be  submitted  by  August  twen- 
tieth. You  must  state  whether  or  not 
it  was  necessary  to  look  up  the  reply. 
Best  three  replies  will  receive  a  book 
prize.  (Any  book  in  "The  Editor 
Recommends".) 

1.  What  English  poet  wrote  lyrics  on  such 
diverse  animal  subjects  as  the  tiger  and  the 
lamb? 

2.  Who  was  Mr.  Wopsle's  great-aunt's  grand- 
daughter, and  in  what  English  novel  was  she 
introduced  ? 

8.  What  woman  wrote  the  famous  poem 
about  the  "Bluestocking  Club" ;  name  three  of 
the  members  of  that  coterie. 

4.  What  famous  detective-story  hero  was 
supposed  to  have  ended  his  career  by  being 
thrown  from  a  cliff? 

5.  Name  two  famous  American  newspaper 
hoaxes;  what  poet's  name  was  connected  with 
one  of  them? 

6.  What  English  essayist  in  the  year  1712 
spoke  respectfully  of  the  art  of  dancing  as  fol- 
lows:  "For  you  must  know,  as  trivial  as  the 
art  is  thought  to  be,  no  one  ever  was  a  good 
dancer  that  had  not  a  good  understanding." 
In  what  periodical  did  the  essay  appear? 

The  three  prizes  for  the  answers  to 
literary  questions  in  the  June  number, 
go  to  Susanna  A.  Matteson  of  Auburn, 
Rhode  Island;  Marion  M.  Swan  of 
Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey;  and 
Alys  Gordon  of  East  Orange,  New  Jer- 
sey. Thereby  successfully  proving 
what  we  have  long  since  contended. 
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that  New  Jersey  is  the  intellectual 
centre  of  America.  We  spoke  once  in 
Hackensack — that's  why  we're  so 
sure !  We're  very  sorry  not  to  award 
a  prize  to  Mrs.  Keene,  who  not  only  ia 
a  member  of  the  New  Mexico  State 
Senate  but  has  a  nice  sense  of  humor. 
Her  answers  were  in  verse.  The  qual- 
ity was  excellent;  but  unfortunately, 
the  quantity  did  not  command  reward. 
There  was  a  good  sheaf  of  replies; 
but  not  one  person  answered  all  the 
questions. 

Here  are  the  July  answers: 


UOHT  VERSE 
At  night  tbe  gai  tampi  light  oar  itreet, 

Electric  bDibi  oar  homci ; 

The  gSB  IB  blll«d  In  cnble  feet. 
Electric  light  la  ohnu. 

But  one  llIamlnatloD  itlU 

le  blighter  far,  and  sweeter ; 
It  l>  Dot  Bgared  Id  a  blU, 

Nor  meaaured  by  a  metti. 

Uore  bright  than  light!  that  money  hnfa, 

Uore  pleaalng  to  dlwemers, 
The  ahlnlDg  lamps  of  Helen'*  eyea. 

Those  lorely  doable  bamers  1 

2.  Joseph  Andrews,  the  bnrlesqae  hero  ot 
Fielding's  novel  of  that  title.  Is  perhaps  the 
most  determinedly  chaste  yoong  geatlemaa  Id 

3.  LiDcoIn.  1q  the  First  tnaagoral  Addreaa. 
makes  the  following  ataTtllng  utterance,  an  at- 
terance  which  la  tar  less  surprising  when  read 
with  the  rest  of  tbe  docnment,  wbtch  clarlHea 
and  explains  what  seems  like  a  mast  radical 
atatement :  "Tbl>  country,  with  Ita  InatltU' 
tlons,  belongs  to  the  people  who  Inhabit  It. 
Whenever  they  shaU  grow  weary  ot  the  eiUt- 
Ing  government,  they  can  eierelae  their  eonatl- 
tntlonal  right  of  amending  It,  or  their  revolu- 
tionary right  to  dismember  or  overthrow  It." 

4.  An  English  novel  written  for  the  purpose 
ot  Improving  prison  conditions  la  "Little  Dor- 
rlt"  by  Charles  Dickens ;  a  play,  "Justice"  by 
John  Galsworthy. 

E.  Don  Harqals  In  his  "Cruise  of  tbe  Jasper 
B."  perpetrated  the  abeardlty  of  a  tunnel  on 
■bore  connecting  conveniently  with  the  bold  of 
the  ship  ;  but  tbe  Joker  In  the  cone  la  that  the 
ship  was  a  houseboat.  i 

5.  That  Hedrlek  In  Booth  Tarklngton'a  "The 
Flirt"  Is  tbe  "best  portrait  of  a  penlferous  lit- 
tle brother  ever  painted",  Is  perhaps  a  nutter 
ot  opinion.  However,  'twas  Hedrlek  we  meant; 
It  there  are  othera,  we'U  be  glad  to  know. 


Lee  Simonson 
has  developed, 
without  much  os- 
tentation, into  an 
arresting  figure 
in  our  theatre. 
He  succeeds  to  a 
remarkable  de- 
gree, we  think,  in 
getting  imafrina- 
tion  and  humor 
into  his  stage  de- 
signs. The  in- 
teresting thing  about  him  is  that  he 
seems  to  have  no  prejudices.  There 
seems  to  be  no  Simonson  theor?. 
Looking  back  over  the  series  of  sets 
he  has  designed  for  the  Theatre  Guild, 
this  year,  one  senses  an  extremely  re- 
ceptive and  plastic  technique,  inspired 
principally  by  good  taste  and  common 
sense.  Beauty  is  in  them,  but  it  is  the 
unobtrusive  beauty  that  grows  out  of 
the  play,  in  each  case,  and  blends  into 
it.  One  is  almost  led  to  the  astonish- 
ing conclusion  that  here  is  a  scenic  de- 
signer who  seeks  to  express  nothing 
save  the  spirit  of  the  play  he  happens 
to  be  mounting. 

Annie  Carroll  Moore  writes  us  from 
Soissons,  France.  She  gives  a  fasci- 
nating account  of  what  spring  was  like 
this  year  along  the  Chemin  des  Dames, 
of  libraries,  of  evenings  on  Mont- 
martre.  She  encloses  a  newspaper  ac- 
count of  the  opening  of  the  Soissons 
public  library.  It  "took  place  just  as 
I  sailed",  she  writes,  "but  I  arrived  in 
time  to  see  how  much  the  people  ap- 
preciate it.  1,100  have  registered  al- 
ready. It  will  be  1,200  by  the  time 
you  receive  this  letter — out  of  14,000 
population,  and  they  are  of  all  ages 
and  conditions  of  life."  This  library, 
on  the  American  plan,  was  established 
through  the  efforts  of  the  women  of 
the  Americaji  committee  for  the  dev- 
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astated  regions  of  France.  Among  the 
speakers  at  the  inaugural  ceremony 
were  Dr.  W.  N.  C.  Carlton,  librarian 
of  the  American  library  at  Paris  and 
representative  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association.  That  the  institu- 
tion was  successfully  launched  we  have 
no  doubt,  for  the  Soissona  paper  re- 
ports that  after  the  various  discourses 
"the  ladies  of  the  Committee  offered 
their  guests  cake  and  champagne". 


The  Bass  River  washes  Conrad 
Aiken's  backyard  in  South  Yarmouth, 
Massachusetts.  There  we  found  him 
scraping  the  bark  off  some  dead-look- 
ing shrubs.  Patiently  he  visits  them 
three  times  a  day,  scrapes  the  bark  on 
some  of  the  branches,  and  sighs.  The 
soil  is  composed  of  pure  sand,  oyster 
shells,  and  barnacles ;  and  the  river  is 
full  of  salt  water.  But  C.  A.  is  full  of 
expectations  as  far  as  those  very  dead- 
looking  twigs  are  concerned.  He  told 
us  the  name  of  every  variety,  but  since 
they  had  neither  flower,  leaf  nor  life, 
we  are  unable  to  say  how  accurate  the 
description  was.  When  things  look 
particularly  bad  he  hopefully  throws  a 


shovelful  of  ashes  on  the  sand.  Of 
such  is  the  garden  existence  of  a  hi- 
bernating poet  and  critic. 

We  were  full  of  envy  when  we  saw 
the  walls  of  his  attic  lined  with  un- 
published manuscript  and  his  cellar 
full  of  trunks  containing  an  unexpur- 
gated  edition  for  every  poem  he  haa 
ever  published.  Oh,  that  some  enter- 
prising publisher.. . . 


It  was  very  warm  and  we  didn't 
want  to  go  back  to  the  Gossip  Shop. 
You  don't  know  how  sticky  it  gets,  or 
perhaps  you  do — at  any  rate,  Tve 
haven't  an  electric  fan,  because,  said  a 
sarcastic  friend,  "there  are  too  many 
papers  lying  about".  Well!  Well! 
We  couldn't  have  manuscripts  blowing 
out  the  window,  could  we?  As  we 
were  saying,  it  was  warm,  so  we 
thought  we'd  make  a  trip  to  a  couple 
of  book  stores.  The  first  one  we  nat- 
urally thought  of  on  a  day  like  this 
was  the  out-of-door  shop  at  Abercrom- 
bie  and  Fitch's.  A  trim,  neat,  cool  lit- 
tle shop  it  is,  with  Mary  Nebon,  quite 
like  her  shop.  Not  only  will  she  show 
you  the  best  books  on  travel,  camping, 
fishing,  bunting,  indoor  sports,  and 
outdoor  sports;  but  she  will  tell  you 
just  where  you  must  go  if  you  would 
catch  your  favorite  variety  of  bass, 
where  the  trout  are  biting  and  in  what 
season;  and  she  will  bring  forth  a 
map  of  someone's  favorite  canoe  trip, 
all  carefully  marked  as  to  dangerous 
spots  in  the  rivers  and  where  to  go 
and  where  not  to  go.  In  fact,  Mrs. 
Nebon  strikes  us  as  an  indispensable 
addition  to  the  acquaintance  of  an  out- 
door man.  We  have  seldom  felt  so 
thoroughly  at  home  on  a  hot  day  as  we 
did  in  her  shop.  From  there  we  wan- 
dered over  to  Forty-seventh  Street 
and,  picking  our  way  through  gardens 
and  flower  pots,  we  found  Marion  Cut- 
ter in  her  Children's  Bookshop.     We 
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tried  to  talk  with  her ;  but  customers 
came  and  went  with  astounding  rapid- 
ity. One  sweet  little  widow  came  in 
with  two  children,  and  arranged  for  a 
certain  number  of  books  each  month. 
One  gentleman  came  looking  for  the 
best  new  boy's  book.  The  children 
were  quickly  engrossed  in  poring  over 
books  on  the  shelves,  and  while  Miss 
Gutter  wasn't  looking,  I  slipped  out 
with  the  strong  determination  to  re- 
turn soon  again  to  this  spot  where 
there  is  so  much  to  be  learned  about 
what  children  are  reading  and  what 
they  should  read. 


We  had  just  said  goodby  to  Archi- 
bald Marshall  who  was  starting  west 
for  a  visit  to  members  of  his  family 
who  long  ago  migrated  from  England 
to  Minnesota.  Mr.  Marshall  was  fresh 
from  a  visit  to  the  new  cloisters  of  Yale, 
where  he  was  given  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Letters.  In  presenting  him, 
William  Lyon  Phelps  said:  "His  books 
are  exciting  without  being  sensational, 
inspiring  without  being  didactic. 
They  give  readers  the  delight  of  rec- 
ognition, and  make  ordinary  life  inter- 
esting. He  exposes  the  stupidity  of 
prejudice  and  the  futility  of  strife. 
His  novels  are  a  civilizing  force."... 
In  five  minutes  from  the  time  we  left 
the  author  of  "The  Hall  and  the 
Grange",  we  were  in  the  jocular  pres- 
ence of  the  creator  of  "The  Amateur 
Gentleman".  Jeffery  Farnol  is  in  this 
country  for  a  flying  visit  reporting  the 
Dempsey-Carpentier  engagement  for 
the  London  "Daily  Mail".  He  is  so 
different  from  the  quiet  Mr.  Marshall 
that  it  was  like  walking  from  a  staid 
drawing  room  into  a  prize-fight  arena! 
When  we  arrived  he  was  working  on  a 
dispatch  for  London,  and  between 
times  putting  on  a  collar.  Farnol  is 
short,  dark,  stocky,  and  quick-moving. 
With  a  cap  at  the  right  angle,  and  the 


proper  tailor,  he  might  be  taken  for  a 
gangster.  That,  he  would  consider  a 
compliment.  It  is  so  meant.  We  like 
gangsters.  We  know  a  delightful  one. 
He's  in  Sing  Sing  now;  but  he'U  be 
out  soon,  and  we're  looking  forward  to 
a  reunion  at  tea  some  fall  afternoon. 
Mr.  Marshall  had  reminded  us  of  re- 
spectable week-ends  on  Long  Island 
hobnobbing  with  gentle  hostesses  and 
their  gentler  daughters.  But  oh,  the 
adventurous  Mr.  Farnol,  lover  of 
fights  and  romance,  who  twelve  years 
ago  was  a  scene  painter  at  the  Astor 
Theatre,  played  cards  with  Lefty 
Louis,  fought  with  gangsters,  and 
lived  the  life  of  Broadway!  A  de- 
lightful person  he  is,  who  rambles  on 
of  prize  fights,  of  his  daughter,  of  pol- 
itics, of  England,  and  of  the  new  novel 
he  is  about  to  write  which  wiU  return 
to  the  manner  of  "The  Broad  High- 
way". "You  can  always  find  adven- 
ture", he  told  us,  "if  you'll  look  for  it. 
Adventure — and  humanity !  Why  I 
When  I  used  to  be  down  and  out  here 
in  town  there  was  always  someone  to 
lend  me  a  hand — ^you  know,  the  f oot- 
on-the-bar  crowd — good  honest  human 
sympathy,  that.  Sometimes  you  didn't 
even  know  who  it  was  who  loaned  you 
money;  but  the  bar  keeper  did,  and 
you  could  give  it  to  him  when  you  got 
ready.  What  America  needs,  anjrway, 
is  five  hundred  men  like  Roosevelt !" 


The  author  of  "The  Shadow  Show" 
and  "This  World  of  Ours"  writes  us 
from  Timbuctoo,  and  as  we  have  just 
come  out  from  a  subway  train  that 
can  bear  no  description  publishable — 
a  correspondent  this  morning  says,  "Is 
it  proposed  to  introduce  the  slang  of 
profane  rowdies  to  the  readers  of  your 
serious  articles  so  that  they  cannot  be 
read  aloud  in  the  home  without  offend- 
ing the  hearers?"  Well,  it  isn't,  so 
we'll  refrain  from  describing  that  sub- 
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way  train.  Oh  yes  I  We  were  speak- 
ing of  Timbuctoo;  we  wonder  if  the 
heat  there  is  also  slowly  rendering  the 
population  imbecile — ^like  us.  Wasn't 
Timbuctoo  noted  for  insanity?  Or 
was  is  Kankakee?  At  any  rate,  it 
gave  us  a  real  thrill  to  have  a  letter 
from  Timbuctoo : 

Just  a  line  to  salute  you  from  Timbuctoo. 
The  name,  by  the  way,  means  "She  of  the 
large  navel'*,  a  woman  of  that  qualification 
having  founded  the  town  round  about  the  year 
1100.  At  its  back  door  flowed  the  Niger,  2,700 
miles  long,  and  from  the  North  there  converged 
on  it  the  great  caravans  from  Morocco,  Algeria, 
and  Tripoli,  so  that  it  became  the  distributing 
centre  for  8,000  miles  around.  Five  hundred 
years  ago  Timbuctoo  was  also  a  centre  of 
Mahometan  learning,  scholars  coming  from 
afar.  But  the  ending  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  repeated  attacks  of  the  wandering  Arabs 
(the  Touaregs)  killed  the  great  caravans. 
Today  all  that  arrive  are  those  carrying  bars 
of  salt  from  the  great  deposits  in  the  desert 
500  miles  away.  Timbuctoo  is  fallen  from  its 
estate,  and  is  now  a  town  of  8,000  people  (a 
blend  of  the  Negro  and  the  Arab),  insignificant, 
built  entirely  of  mud,  lying  in  the  burning 
desert  under  a  fierce  sun.  It  is  under  French 
protection,  is  entirely  peaceful,  non-productive, 
and  lives  upon  a  reputation  long  dead.  Two 
American  missionaries  visited  Timbuctoo  re- 
cently, but  found  "nothing  doing",  and  passed 
on.  So  far  as  I  know,  less  than  20  British 
have  been  here,  first  and  last ;  the  first  was 
Mungo  Park,  the  last  is  yours  sincerely,  with 
best  wishes, 

J.  HSBBSBT  CUBLB 


We've  been  to  the  movies  again. 
One  of  their  chief  fascinations  in  this 
weather  is  the  fact  that  the  doors  of 
the  silent  theatre  can  remain  open  dur- 
ing the  performance.  We  saw  the 
screen  version  of  Kipling's  "Without 
Benefit  of  Clergy"  and  liked  it.  It  is 
a  sincere  piece  of  work  which  pre- 
serves faithfully  the  charm  of  that 
moving  little  tale.  Then  we  attended 
the  opening  performance  of  Rupert 
Hughes's  "The  Old  Nest".  This  pic- 
ture of  the  devoted  mother  who  brings 
up  a  large  family  of  children  only  to 
see  them  disappear  one  by  one  from 
the  home,  contains  neither  plot  nor 
thrill,  yet  it  seemed  to  please  the  audi- 


ence. We  liked  particularly  the  early 
scenes,  and  chuckled  over  the  esca- 
pades of  the  various  children.  And 
though  the  latter  half  seemed  some- 
what long  drawn  out,  too  uniformly 
tearful,  we  found  the  picture  a  decided 
relief  from  the  usu^  meUow  drama. 
We  also  saw  an  advance  showing:  of  a 
new  Rex  Ingram  picture — and  met 
Rex,  which  is  more  important,  because 
he  is  very  young,  extremely  earnest, 
takes  his  job  of  directing  oh !  so  seri- 
ously, and  turns  out  good  pictures. 
He's  dark,  quick,  and  dresses  more  like 
a  human  being  than  a  moving  picture 
director.  Perhaps  we  noticed  it  par- 
ticularly because  we  went  with  John 
Bishop,  the  accomplished  assistant 
editor  of  "Vanity  Fair".  The  picture 
has  one  of  the  best  mad  scenes  we've 
ever  seen  on  stage  or  screen.  It  is  a 
dramatization  of  Balzac's  "Eugenie 
Grandet". 


One  of  our  most  faithful  corre- 
spondents is  Roy  A.  Anderson,  of 
Ketchikan,  Alaska.  We  wish  that  we 
read  The  Bookman  as  faithfully  as 
does  he.  This  month,  he  sends  us  the 
following  note : 

We  all  remember,  or  at  least  should  remem- 
ber, Dr.  Young's  famous  books  all  of  which  deal 
with  Alaska.  Unlike  many  other  writers  who 
take  Alaska  as  a  suitable  subject,  he  knows 
what  he  is  sayingr.  To  read  his  books  is  to 
learn  of  Alaska  as  it  is,  not  as  it  has  generaUy 
been  presented  to  the  public  at  large.  Among 
his  writings,  which  include  ''Klondike  Clan" 
and  "Adventures  in  Alaska",  his  "Alaska  I>ayB 
with  John  Muir"  seems  to  be  the  most  interest- 
ing. Unconsciously  we  learn  something  of  that 
country,  although  we  absorb  the  pages  more 
as  if  the  book  were  a  novel. 

Dr.  Young  is  now  in  Alaska  gathering  ma- 
terial for  a  new  book,  which,  we  have  aU  rea- 
son to  believe,  will  be  more  interesting  than 
any  he  has  previously  written.  Although  he 
came  to  Alaska  in  1878  and  remained  for  ten 
whole  years,  and  then  returned  again  in  1897, 
after  which  he  again  left  the  territory,  he 
wishes  to  have  first-hand,  up-to-the-minute  In- 
formation and  for  that  reason  has  returned  to 
Alaska  to  stay  for  several  months.  He  first 
journeyed    to    Ketchikan,    but    soon    left    for 
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WrBngell,  since  tbe  lontbeaBtem  part  ot  tbe 
territory  I<  to  be  tbe  centre  ot  action. 

Throngh  hi*  books  Dr.  Youns  li  known  na- 
tlonMl];.  rea,  tteo  anlTeraallr,  but  throngh  hl| 
peraonal  ctiariicteTlBtlcB.  bis  kind  deeds,  bis 
Ter7  manner  at  enflng  and  doing  tblnga,  be  la 
known  tbroughout  Alaalui,  (rom  Point  Barrow 
to  Ketch  Ik  an. 

Meao while  we  wait  expectantl;  for  bis  new 
book  BDd  we  aure  bope  It  wiU  be  as  good  as 
bis  earlier  writings. 


A  third  medical  publication  attacking 
Kennicottism  is  "Rational  Living", 
edited  by  a  man  ot  extremely  interest- 
ing ideas,  Dr.  B.  Liber. 


Hector  MacQuarrie  has  translated 
something  of  the  atmosphere  of  "Ta- 
hiti Days"  to  Madison,  Connecticut, 
where  he  has  gathered  an  interesting 
artistic  colony  around  him.  Tbe  rus- 
tic theatre,  in  which  he  has  been  pro- 
ducing plays,  seems  to  be  the  centre 
of  all  desires  and  activities.  Here 
they  are  producing  several  South  Sea 
plays,  plays  probably  destined  for 
Broadway  in  the  fall.  Some  of  Broad- 
way's most  suave  performers  have 
been  seen  carrying  their  own  tooth- 
brushes and  blankets  in  order  that 
they  may  do  a  rustic  turn  in  the  wilds 
of  Hadison. 


Dr.  William  J.  Robinson,  editor  of 
"The  Medical  Critic  and  Guide",  re- 
cently endorsed  Sinclair  Lewis's  Dr. 
WiU  Kennicott  as  a  veracious  speci- 
men of  a  large  bulk  of  the  medical 
profession.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  for  years  Dr.  Robinson  has 
fought  against  the  Kennicott  state  of 
mind  and  has  sprinkled  the  pages  of 
his  journal  with  comments  and  opin- 
ions upon  art,  philosophy,  and  eco- 
nomics in  a  gallant  effort  to  mitigate 
the  evils  of  closed  and  incurious 
minds.  His  son,  Dr.  Victor  Robinson, 
now  editor  of  "Medical  Life",  is  pur* 
suing  the  same  policy  of  enlighten- 
ment and  includes  a  department  called 
"After  Office  Hours"  in  which  Gorham 
B.  Munaon,  a  contributor  to  "The 
Freeman"  and  other  literary  papers, 
offers  commentary  on  arts  and  letters. 


The  first  time  we 
ever  saw  John  Dos 
Passes,  he  was  sitting 
on  the  floor,  with  a 
turban  on  his  head, 
looking  extremely  un- 
comfortable and  rather 
angry.  We  don't  blame 
him.  We  were  asked, 
too,  to  take  such  a  posi- 
tion; and  having  observed  one  victim, 
we  firmly  refused.  Some  hostesses  are 
charming  but  demand  too  much.  For 
Dos  Passos  is  the  son  of  a  weU-known 
New  York  lawyer,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, and  a  sane  young  New  Yorker. 
However,  that's  the  way  we  met, 
"Three  Soldiers",  we  will  not  comment 
on  here.  It  is  his  first  novel.  At 
twenty-four,  he  has  already  published 
one  book  in  England,  has  a  book  of 
essays  coming  out  here  in  the  fall,  and 
a  book  of  poems  to  follow.  His  sec- 
ond novel  is  well  under  way,  and  he  is 
journeying  to  the  Near  East  to  gather 
material  for  several  more  volumes, 
doubtless.  That's  the  life,  isn't  it? 
The  other  day  we  had  a  postal  from 
him  from  Spain,  and  just  yesterday  a 
letter  from  Paris,  in  which  he  in- 
formed us  that  he  was  making  every 
attempt  to  escape  the  lure  of  Mont- 
martre  and  proceed  to  the  hazards  and 
dangers  of  the  Orient.  We  wish  that 
he  would  come  home.  We  hate  to  see 
a  perfectly  good  writer  risk  his  young 
life  in  encounters  with  Bolshevistic 
Turks.  However,  we  suppose  that 
there  must  still  be  ronmnces  for  the 
adventurous.  We  have  heard,  how- 
ever, that  Chicago  is  romantic.  That's 
why  we're  going  out  there  so  soonl 
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Another  Alabama  literary  letter 
from  Katharine  Hopkins  Chapman: 

Though  Birmingham  may  not  be  associated 
in  the  public  mind  with  literary  output,  a  win- 
dow of  the  Studio  Bookshop  there  devoted  to 
volumes  by  Alabama  authors  showed  several  of 
national  note.  Of  course,  Octavus  Roy  Cohen 
had  a  colorful  row,  headed  by  "The  Crimson 
Alibi".  At  the  time  this  young  writer  and  his 
wife  were  entertaining  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryley 
Cooper,  who  were  passing  through  Birmingham, 
probably  on  their  way  to  some  Big  Game  pre- 
serve. At  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Cohens  for 
the  Coopers,  Mrs.  Cohen  proved  a  much  better 
talker  than  Octavus  Roy,  who  seemed  ruminat- 
ing on  his  famous  lawyer  Chew.  Mrs.  Cohen, 
by  the  way,  is  writing  very  acceptable  short 
stories.  Unlike  wives  of  great  men  who  all  re- 
mind us — and  the  editors — of  that  fact,  Mrs. 
Cohen  prefers  not  to  trade  upon  her  husband's 
popularity.  She  uses  her  maiden  name.  Inez 
Lopez,  which  indicates  her  Spanish  ancestry 
that  has  filtered  through  several  generations 
of  Charleston  culture.  She  is  a  petite,  viva- 
cious brunette. 

When  I  was  in  Montgomery  early  in  April 
its  social-literary  waters  were  still  eddying 
from  the  disporting  therein  of  the  author  of 
"This  Side  of  Paradise".  Scott  Fitzgerald  and 
his  wife  spent  a  week  or  two  with  her  parents. 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Sayre.  To  the  young  people  he 
was  simply  Zelda  Sayre's  famous  husband — 
for  be  it  known  that  Zelda  has  a  personality 
that  not  even  genuis  can  dim ;  to  others  he 
was  a  literary  lion  to  be  chased.  However, 
Scott  Fitzgerald  firmly  maintained  that  the 
only  woman  in  Montgomery  over  twenty  whom 
he  wished  to  meet  was  Mrs.  Sayre's  cook,  and 
that  he  would  meet  her  three  times  any  day. 
And  while  ordinary  calls — or  callers — ^failed  to 
penetrate  his  concentration  upon  his  writing, 
the  sound  of  said  cook  beating  biscuit  or  the 
tinkle  of  the  dinner  bell  through  a  faint  aroma 
of  fried  chicken  and  homemade  rolls,  easily 
pierced  his  abstraction.  Boys  will  be  boys, 
even  "This  Side  of  Paradise". 


Gilbert  Fess  of  the  staff  of  Hills- 
dale College,  sends  us  the  following 
delightful  story : 

On  a  quiet  street  in  the  little  city  of  HUls- 
dale,  Michigan,  stands  an  old  building  that  wit- 
nessed one  of  the  most  spectacular  rises  to 
fame  in  the  history  of  American  literature.  In 
it  Will  Carleton  wrote  his  "Betsy  and  I  Are 
Out". 

This  occurred  in  1871.  Carleton,  who  had 
graduated  from  the  local  college  after  a  far 
from  distinguished  career,  was  engaged  in 
newspaper  work.  One  afternoon  he  stepped 
into  the  county  courtroom  while  a  divorce  case 
was   being   tried.     The   old   farmer   who   had 


started  proceedings  against  his  mate  was  pos- 
sessed with  an  unusual  sense  of  fairness,  and 
stoutly  insisted  that  his  wife  be  given  her 
rightful  share  of  the  property.  Deeply  touched 
by  the  mingled  pathos  and  comedy  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  young  reporter  hurried  to  his  home 
and  penned  the  familiar  lines  beginning, 

"Draw  up  the  papers,  lawyer,  and  make   'em 
good  and  stout ; 
For  things  at  home  are  crossways,  and  Betsy 
and  I  are  out." 

The  fates  had  spoken.  Originally  printed  In 
the  Toledo  "Blade",  the  poem  was  copied  by 
newspapers  in  Detroit  and  New  York,  and  the 
poet's  fame  was  assured.  In  less  than  a 
month  Carleton  saw  himself  lifted  from  ob- 
scurity to  national  prominence.  His  poem  was 
being  recited  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  and  his  name  was  in  every 
mouth.  Commenting  on  this  period  of  the 
poet's  life,  an  early  resident  of  the  city  says, 
"I  can  weU  remember  Carleton  in  the  first  days 
of  his  fame.  He  walked  along  the  street  in  a 
plug  hat,  straight  and  unbending,  not  proud, 
but  tremendously  self-conscious." 

The  house  in  which  the  poem  was  written 
stands  on  Manning  Street,  and  is  now  used  aa 
the  parsonage  of  the  neighboring  Baptist 
church.  Though  once  gutted  by  fire,  the  larger 
share  of  the  original  building  remains. 


The  literary  climate  of  California 
seldom  seems  to  change;  for  there  is 
always  a  bundle  of  news  from  Laura 
BeU  Everett.  Charles  Caldwell  Dobie, 
she  tells  us,  has  a  new  novel  on  the 
way,  and  "The  Blood  Red  Dawn"  is 
soon  to  become  a  moving  picture,  with 
the  fragile  Alice  Joyce  as  star.  With 
the  Yosemite  Valley  as  a  setting,  the 
women's  clubs  of  the  state  gave  a  Pag- 
eant of  California  History,  written  by 
Gertrude  Atherton.  Edwin  Markham 
and  Melville  B.  Anderson  were  enter- 
tained by  the  California  Writers'  Club- 
Mr.  Markham  spent  his  boyhood  in  the 
Sierras,  though  he  was  a  native  of 
Oregon.  In  returning  to  Oakland,  he 
came  again  to  the  scene  of  his  labors 
as  principal  of  one  of  the  public 
schools.  "Teachers  here  recall", 
writes  Miss  Everett,  "as  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  of  their  opportunities 
the  class  which  Mr.  Markham  led  in 
the  study  of  the  Greek  dramatists." 


THE  CONTRIBUTORS'  COLUMN 


Heywood  Broun,  dramatic  critic, 
essayist,  baseball  reporter,  is  one  of 
the  most  versatile  of  the  younger 
writers.  His  essay  in  the  current 
Bookman  is  introductory  to  a  series 
on  various  phases  of  American  drama 
and  literature.  Carl  Sandburg's  last 
volume  of  poetry  was  "Smoke  and 
Steel"  (Harcourt).  He  writes  from 
Chicago  that  he  has  recently  been  out 
into  the  highways  and  byways,  lectur- 
ing or  reading.  He,  too,  has  felt  the  psy- 
chological change  in  the  spirit  of  the 
American  reading  public.  It's  not  only 
the  "Buj^  a  Book  a  Week"  change,  the 
propaganda  change,  it's  something 
banging  through  the  consciousness  of 
the  young,  demanding  books  that  are 
more  than  intellectual  cud,  wanting  a 
new  spirit  that  it  does  not  always  find, 
and,  meanwhile,  reading  better  books. 
If  you  have  been  asleep  and  haven't 
seen  it,  look  around  you  in  your  own 
town.  Sfindburg  has  been  touring  Illi- 
nois and  Iowa,  occasionally  taking  a 
jog-trip  out  from  the  offices  of  the 
Chicago  "f)aily  News"  for  an  eve- 
ning's reading.  He  tells  of  an  audi- 
ence at  a  small  Illinois  town,  eight 
hundred  of  them,  one-fourth  juvenile 
and  two-thirds  under  twenty.  "I  wish 
you  could  have  been  along  on  some  of 
the  trips",  he  writes,  "just  to  see  the 
audiences  and  hear  their  talk  before 
and  after.  There  is  an  old  culture  dy- 
ing. That  is  definite.  The  folks  know 
it.  What  is  to  come,  built,  grown, 
woven  out  of  the  past  and  present, 
they  don't  know.  They  have  a  willing- 
ness to  listen,  an  open  way  of  head  and 
heart,  that  wasn't  there  five  or  ten 
years  ago."  Walter  Hart  Blumen- 
thal,  formerly  on  the  editorial  staff 


of  a  Philadelphia  publishing  house,  is 
a  rare  book  specialist.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  biography  of  "Rachel  the 
Tragedienne",  and  has  devoted  many 
years  of  study  to  his  forthcoming  book 
on  pre-Columbian  America.  Chris- 
topher Morley  needs  no  explanation 
for  readers  of  The  Bookman.  His  lit- 
erary detective  series  will  run  on 
through  the  year,  and  his  Dove  Dul- 
cet bids  fair  to  rival  his  Roger  Mifflin. 


Keith  Preston,  of  Chicago,  is  again 
with  us.  There  are  rumors  that  he  is 
preparing  a  light-verse  anthology.  Ed- 
ward H.  Smith,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Sunday  "World",  is 
probably  best  known  for  his  magazine 
articles  on  criminal  psychology.  His 
play  "Released",  recently  produced  at 
the  Lambs'  Club  in  New  York,  was 
considered  by  the  late  William  Marion 
Reedy  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
short  dramas  in  English.  It  appeared 
in  Reedy's  "Mirror",  and  will  shortly 
be  published  in  book  form.  Mr.  Smith 
has  known  Dreiser  for  many  years, 
and  the  novelist,,  himself,  corrected 
proofs  of  the  interview.  Louis  Un- 
termeyer,  poet,  critic,  anthologist,  is 
too  well  known  for  comment.  His  last 
book  of  poems,  "The  New  Adam" 
(Harcourt),  is  reviewed  by  Floyd  Dell 
in  this  issue  of  The  Bookman. 


We  are  glad  to  print  Harold  Stearns's 
reply  to  Professor  Sherman's  "The 
National  Genius",  the  leading  article 
in  the  January  number  of  "The  At- 
lantic Monthly".  Mr.  Steams  is  a  Har- 
vard University  graduate,  the  author 
of  "Liberalism  i^j^i^ica"  (Har- 
court), and  a  f  1  *  ibutor  to 
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various  magazines.  We  wish  that  we 
had  been  the  one  to  publish  Mr«  Sher- 
man's "attack".  Whatever  one  may 
feel  about  this  "curious  younger  gen- 
eration" which  Mrs.  Gerould  has 
found  so  alarming,  it  is  interesting  to 
know  what  that  generation  is  think- 
ing, as  well  as  what  its  elders  think  of 
it.  Mr.  Stearns  presents  a  viewpoint 
that^  is  fairly  general.  So  does  Mrs. 
Gerould.  So  does  Mr.  Sherman.  While 
not  sponsoring  all  of  the  ideas  in 
"America  and  the  Young  Intellectual", 
The  Bookman  feels  that  Mr.  Sher- 
man has  caricatured  rather  than  criti- 
cized the  younger  generation.  While 
the  oldsters  may  deplore  the  moral 
freedom  that  seems  to  have  followed 
the  war,  they  must  realize  that  the 
greatest  art  often  comes  from  intel- 
lectual and  moral  disturbance.  Why 
should  we  be  forever  confusing  art 
and  morality? 


Shigeyoshi  Obata  is  a  young  Jap- 
anese poet  living  in  New  York  City, 


who  writes  verses  in  English  and  his 
native  tongue.     Daniel  Henderson, 
on  the  staff  of  "McGlure's  Magazine'% 
is  a  well-known  author  and  .contribu- 
tor to  the  magazines.  Jo  Felshin  was 
born  in  Jerusalem.    He  plays  football, 
has  just  entered  Columbia,  spends  most 
of  his  afternoons  rowing  at  crew  prac- 
tice, and  has  written  some  remarkable 
free  verse.     Annie  Nathan  Meyer 
is  an  essayist  and  critic.    In  "A  Liter- 
ary Portrait  Gallery"  she  suggests  an 
interesting  scheme.  Would  you  care  to 
see  a  likeness  of  your  favorite  local 
Parnassian  hanging  on  the  walls  of  a 
National  Portrait  GaUery?     Chicago 
should  pile  up  gold  to  put  Carl  Sand- 
burg  on   the  walls.     San   Francisco 
should  produce  a  canvas  of  George 
Sterling   before   tonight,      Baltimore 
must  find  its  glowing  Mencken.    The 
Bookman  has  visions   of  a  nation- 
wide scramble  of  anxious  citizens,  all 
buying  or  painting  portraits  of  liter- 
ary ladies  and  gentlemen.    Of  course 
there  must  be  a  cubist  rendering  of 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  AND 
WHAT  IT  IMEANS  TO-DAY 

(Second  Edition) 

By  EDWARD  S.  CORWIN  $1.50 

The  complete  text  of  the  Constitution 
with  explanations  of  all  obscure  passages  in 
the  light  of  130  years*  interpretation.  A 
book  for  every  citizen  desiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  great  document  which  is  the  corner- 
stone of  our  government. 

CHARLEMAGNE 

Edited  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  FRANCK  L.  SCHOELL  $3. 

This  is  an  Elizabethan  drama,  sometimes 
known  as  "THE  DISTRACTED  EM- 
PEROR." It  is  credited  to  Chapman,  the 
famous  contemporary  and  rival  of  Shake- 
speare, and  has  been  published  only  once 
before  in  a  volume  now  out  of  print.  The 
New  York  Times  calls  it,  "a  literary  find 
of  the  first  importance." 


HUMAN  EFFICIENCY  AND 
LEVELS  OF  INTELUGENCE 


By  HENRY  H.  GODDARD         $1.50 

The  second  printing  of  this  important 
work  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Tuvenile  Research  of  Ohio.  Every  human 
being  is  suited  for  some  particular  work  in 
the  world,  and  this  book  furnishes  practical 
suggestions  for  fitting  each  person  into  his 
proper  niche. 

KENTUCKY  SUPERSTITIONS 

By  DANIEL  L.  and  LUCY  B. 
THOMAS  $3. 

Belief  in  charms  and  omens  is  diminish- 
ing even  in  Kentucky,  and  the  New  York 
Tribune  says  the  authors  have  made  "a  par- 
ticularly valuable  contribution  to  American 
folklore  in  preserving  and  collecting  this 
mass  of  popular  superstitions  before  they 
disappear." 


FROST  ANY  BOOKSELLER  OR  THE  PUBLISHERS 

Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton,  n.  j. 
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Are  You  a  Writer? 

No  matter  whether  your  morning's  mail  brings  rejection  slips  or  letters  of 
acceptance,  you  will  be  able  to  profit  from  the  expert  counsel  gathered  by 
Professor  RoUo  Walter  Brown,  ot  Carleton  College,  in  his  new  book 


The  Writer's  Art 


Under  the  captions  "Preliminaries,"  "Principles  of  Growth,"  "Fictional 
Narrative,"  and  "The  Question  of  Style,"  Professor  Brown  has  arranged,  with 
brief  editorial  comment,  twenty^eight  essays  in  which  famous  authors  give  to 
the  young  writer  the  mature  results  of  their  experience.  The  volume  is  not  a 
source^book  of  historical  information  on  style  or  criticism;  it  copes  very 
direcdy  and  helpfully  with  the  difficulties  facing  every  author.  Besides  con- 
tributions from  older  writers  like  Thackeray,  Hazlitt,  Poe,  and  Spencer,  there 
are  articles  by  Frank  Norris,  Henry  James,  Joseph  Conrad,  ana  Sir  Arthur 
Quiller-Couch.    The  price  of  "The  Writer's  Art"  is  $2.50. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

37  Randall  Hall  "^  19  East  47th  Street 

Cambridge  38,  Mass.  New  York  City 


YALE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

143  Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut         19  East  47th  Street,  New  York  City 


mm 


THE  CONNECTICUT  WITS 

AND  OTHER  ESSAYS 

•     By  Henry  A  ugustin  Beers 

"Henry  Augustin  Beers  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  men  of  letters  (old  style) 
who,  beginning  with  Irving  and  ending  with  Howells  and  himself,  exhibited  Ameri- 
can culture,  richer,  sweeter,  and  nobler,  if  not  more  vigorous,  than  we,  who  live  in 
an  age  of  transition,  are  hkely  again  to  see  it." — Literary  Review,  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  $2.25 

IN  APRIL  ONCE 

By  William  Alexander  Percy 

Author  of  "Sappho  in  Levkas  and  Other  Poems" 

"The  distinguishing  trait  of  this  volume  is  its  spiritual  insight  and  a  love  of 
beauty  expressed  with  a  confident  sense  of  art." — Yale  Review. 

**He  reveals  great  sensitiveness  to  quiet  beauty  and  heroic  deed." — Literary 
Review,  New  York  Evening  Post, 

$1.50 
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Ezra  Pound!  Seriously,  the  idea  is 
excellent.  Perhaps  someone  will  offer 
to  start  the  collection  by  giving  a 
"Washington  Irving"  or  a  "Henry 
Longfellow".  The  Bookman  can 
think  of  no  better  effort  for  an  ambi- 
tious "Literary  Society",  than  the  rais- 
ing of  money  to  present  a  portrait  of 
its  favorite  genius,  unless,  perhaps,  it 
should  buy  books  for  the  local  library. 
However,  it  could  do  both.  We  look 
for  suggestions  on  this  parading  of  lit- 
erary faces.  Who  shall  be  the  first 
ten?  Allen  Wilson  Porterfield,  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  "Evening 
Post",  was  formerly  an  instructor  at 
Columbia  University.  His  knowledge 
of  languages  makes  him  particularly 
fitted  for  his  task  of  gleaning  foreign 
notes. 


Alexander    Woollcott,    the    dra- 
matic critic  of  the  New  York  "Times", 
'is  already  well  known  for  his  decisive 
opinions  of  the  theatre.    Floyd  Dell 

(Concluded  on  Where 


is  working  with  great  industry  on  the 
sequel   to   his   remarkably   successful 
novel  "Moon-Calf  (Knopf).    F.  ScOTT 
Fitzgerald  is  the  meteoric  young:  man 
whose  first  novel  "This  Side  of  Para- 
dise" (Scribner)  sent  him  without  de- 
lay into  the  best  seller  class,  but  whose 
work  is  of  a  brilliancy  and  acumen 
that  places  him  far  above  the  average 
writer.'    His  new  novel  will  be  pub- 
lished shortly,  and  his  volume  of  short 
stories,  "Flappers  and  Philosophers", 
was  among  the  best  collections  of  the 
year.    Ring  Lardner,  one  of  our  most 
accomplished  humorists,  is  living  and 
writing  at  Great  Neck,  Long  Island. 
Everyone  will  remember,  "You  know 
me,  ^",  and  "Own  Your  Own  Home*' 
(Bobbs-Merrill).    Mary  Austin,  his- 
torian and  novelist,  has  returned  to 
New  York  City,  after  a  trip  through 
the  iiprthwest  last  year.     She  is  at 
work  now  on  a  novel,  to  follow  her 
"No.  26  Jayne  St."   (Houghton  Mif- 
flin). 
to  Buy  Books  page) 


100% 


is  THE  DIAL'S  Record  of  Perfection  in  the  Field  of  the  Short  Story 


THE  DIAL  leads  all  magazines  in  America  in  the  per- 
centage of  distinctive  short  stories  published  in  1920.  The 
accompanying  classification  is  the  result  of  Edward  J. 
O'Brien's  annual  appraisement  of  American  magazine 
fiction. 

This  is  a  standard  of  achievement  which  should  make 
every  devote^  of  art  and  literature  a  reader  of  THE 
DIAL.  Many  of  the  writers  who  made  THE  DIAL  a 
100%  magazine  in  1920  will  again  contribute  in  1921. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

FREE  with  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  DIAL 

Moon  Calf,  by  Floyd  Dell. 
Main  Street,  l)y  Sinclair  Lewis. 
MiM  Lulu  Bett,  by  Zona  (lale. 
Aire  of  Innocence,  by  Kdith  Wharton. 
Poor  White,  by  Sherwood  Anderson. 

Please  send  THK  DIAL  ($S.OO)  and  the  book  I  have  checked  above  to 


Name 


Address    

THE  DIAL,  152  West  13th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


l?-3-2I 


♦By  Percentage  of  Distinctive 

Stories. 

Per  Cent 

THE  DIAL 100 


1. 

2.  Atlantic  Monthly 95 

3.  Midland 85 

4.  Century  84 

5.  Harper's  Magazine  75 

6.  Scribner's  Magazine ^2 

7.  Pictorial  Review   65 

8.  New  York  Tribune 63 

9.  Reedy's  Mirror 53 

10.  Pagan 50 

11.  McClure's  Magazine 45 

12.  Smart  Set 40 

13.  McCall's  Magazine  37 

14.  Ever>body's  Magazine  ...  31 

15.  Romance  26 

16.  Metropolitan    26 

17.  Collier's  Weekly   25 

18.  Cosmopolitan 26 

19.  Hearst's  Magazine 22 

20.  Munsey's  Magazine 17 

21.  Red  Book  Magazine 15 

•  Note.— This  clissificition  appeared  in 

the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  for  Dec. 
ist.  1920. 
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Do  You  Want  to  Own  a  Home? 


Touchstone 
Houses 

— Designed  to  Help 
Solve  the  Servant  Prob- 
lem, are  picluresquc, 
comfortable,  individual 
and  above  all  practical. 
The  awakened  interest 
in  the  country  in  home 
builtfing  prompts  iis  to 
make  this  special  gffer. 


The  Touchstone 
Magazine 


Gardens       Crafts       Art 
Music     Poetry    The  Stage 

rounded  and  well  balan 
"' MA  Rcli' number" 


3fS" 


Touchstone  House 
Plans 

$10.00  for  a  Complete  Set  of  Blae  Prinb 

Touchstone  Houses  are  designed  to  meet 
America's  immediale  need  of  small  Houses 
that  are  Beautiful,  Practical  and  Econom- 
ical. The  most  vital  problem  of  homemak- 
ing  and  housekeeping  arc  met  in  the  tloor 
plans  of  these  Homes. 

The  Touchstone  Architectural  Department 
gives  advice  to  people  using  Touch  .stone 
House  Plans.  The  blue  prints  of  Touch- 
stone House  Plan-i  are  sent  out  READY 
TO  PUT  INTO  THE  BUILDERS'  HANDS. 


SPECIAL  LIMITED  OFFER 

-...($  5.00)     e       •  1 
TOUCHSTONE  HOUSE  PLANS  ($10.00)      ap«Ciai 
Price 

SHOO 


TOUCHSTONE 


«12.50 


THE  TOUCHSTONE  MAGAZINE. 
M«T  F-Dtm  Rob.ru.  Editor 
1  Wait  4Tlli  Striat 
New  York  Ctf.  K.  Y. 

Enclosed  ple.«  find    S^cE'""'" 
fo.offe.    N-'     - 

Book   S5.0D 

Special    Offer.    J. 1.50 

Add  ;c 

Si. JO 

for  Canadian  Foliage, 
tor  Foreign  PoslaEC. 

T-iai 

?ntton  Tm  Bookman  In  wrlllnE  to  advertlKrl. 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 

William    niilrli^y, 

1T41-1TSS.   Vol. 

[Columbia]. 
Penonal  A(p«ct8  of  Jane  Austen,  by  Mary  A. 

AuBlFU'Leigb   [Uultonl. 
IteiulnlawuceB  of   Leo  Mkola?vlcb   Tolatoy,   1>>- 

Mailm  Gorky   [HuebachJ. 
A  Joiiraey  Acroaa  Fifty  Frieudly  Years,  by  J. 

Fraoli  Smitb   [ReTell]. 
Tbe  AmerJoan  Soul,  by  Charles  Sberwood  Fat- 


Parke-Harperl. 

—    •       "-ict—.    .- 

„ ,..., „  A  Story 

_.    Jd-Llfe    Fifty    Tear*    Ago,    by    John 

Brown  (BanlJ. 
Cole,  20O.1US0  A.  D.,  by  Juliette  Anlen    [pub. 
by  tbe  antbor]. 


Tne  ForceH,  uy  naiE  Huiimaii, 
id  Bodsera  a»d  Jobn  Black,  Z 

be   Books,    by   Anue   Blliabelb 


The   Battle   u 

BurliDRame  . ,. 

History   of   a    Mterary   Radical,    by   Randolph 

Rniirne  (Huehscbl. 

•-■'-a  Peaaanls.  by  Tony  Cyrlai  [Dut- 


louK  Italiai 
"npw  Spli 


L    KISB    I 

ei-1. 


Iilrlt,  by  Havelock 

Drama 
ClndtrcllB,  by  J. 


M.  Barr: 


laci 


_.      k'alter  Ben   Hare;    Ont  of  the  Stlllni 

hy     Lltidspy     Barhce ;      Mary'a     Millions. 

Frederick  G.  Johnson  JDeiilHon]. 
rbe  BpRRar-s  Opera,  by  Mr.  Gay  [lliiebschl. 
Ueburau.  by  Sacha  Gultty.  In  an  EnRllsb  \ 

stun  by  Ilarley  Granville  Barker  [Putnai 
■"■-   ■" — ■'  .,   of  St.   Anthony,  by   Guali 


Fbiubert  (B< 


nil. 


rhe  AeoulBltlvE 

nie"s»ui  of  Ji 
[Macmlltaul 


[Tim 


I.a  Crlsp  du  Lalt, 
Tbe    Irish 'iJibot 


,    mcranl. 


nocMeffv  and  Econamlr* 

il  Asslmllatloti.  by  Julius  Dracbs- 
I   Y.    Reed   and 

Society,  by  R.  II,  Tawney  [Ilar- 

ibn  Brown,  by  Sirpben  Graham 

lid     Siielnl     rbsnj,'.-,     by     Samuel 
?  IColnmbbil. 
the  KeigbborbrnHl,  by  John  Danleta 

by  Dr.  1".  LnniuibliCrc  [I'arla: 

SIoTemcnt,    by    \V.    P.    Ryan 

nd  the  Future,  by  Prances  Kellor 

,  by  Sifmuiid   MeiidplBohn    [Mnc- 


milUn  1. 

Men  and  Sleel,  by  Mary  Ileaton  Vorae   [Bonll. 
SoeloloBy,    Its    DereUipment    and    Appiicalions, 

by  James  Quayb>  Dealey   [Appletonl, 
Fnundntlnns   of    Fetnliilsm.   by   Avrom   BarnetC 

[McBrtde]. 


Travtl  and  DtterlpUim 
and    People,    by 


HairlBon 


American  

Rhodes  [McBride]. 
Riviera     Towns,     by     Herbert    Adams     Qlbbons 

[McBrldP). 
San  CrUlobil  de  la  Uabaua.  by  Jos^h  H«rcc«- 

belmer  [Knopf]. 
A    Tour    In     Mongolia,    by    Bpafrli    BlOittodc 

[Stokes]. 
Belgium  Old  and  New,  by  George  W&arton  Bd- 

warda  [Peiin], 
Southwest  Sketches,  hy  J.  A.  Monk   [PutnamJ. 
Cnliforntan   Trails,   Intimate  Guide  to  the  Old 

Missions,  by  Trowbridge  Hall  [Maemltlanl. 
This  World  of  Ours,  by  J.  H.  Corle  IDonin]. 

HUtorp  and  Political  Sctaiet 

The  Bngllsh  Reform  Bill  of  IHflT,  hy  Joseph  H. 

Park  [Columbia). 
Creative   ReTolntlon,  by  Eden  and  Cedar  F«Dl 

[Seltserj. 


.   by   C.   Carliala 

Esioyi  and  Llteraru  Studies 

Tbe  Crcnm  of  Curiosity,  by  Reginald  L.   Hina 

[Dutton]. 
The  Orlgina  of  Frencb  nomanticlsm,  by  M.  B. 

Pinch  and  E.  Allison  Peera  [Dutton). 
RcmnanlB.  by  Desmond  MaeCartby  (Dutton). 
The  Gntherln  -     -  ■■      "  ■'  — ■-■ 

ed.  by  Clc 


Ralelgb.  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,  by  Freder- 
ick Henry  Koch  (RalelRb.  N.  C. :  Edwards 
&  Broughton]. 

Scboolrooni  Entertalnmenta.  hy  Mary  Klodena 
Burns ;  Dialogues  for  Rurnl  Rchools.  hy 
Mary  L.  Monaghau  ;  Tbe  Cold  Bug,  by  Waf- 
■—   "-     '■ A   Dream   of   Queen    *•-"--- 


THE  BOOKFELLOWS 

CA"  IntenudonBl  Assodatlon   of  rasdara 

4[.Publl8h  beautiful  bcwks  wid  bookl^  }oya 
for  Bale  at  special  low  prices  to  roeinbera 

CPublish  tnoDthlf  7^  Sttfi  LadJtr,  ■  jour- 
nal of  bookl^  asMnt     Sample  copy  free. 

fl,MembeTahIp,   fncludinf;  Tht  Sitp  LaJJtr, 
one  dollar  per  Tear.    Send  for  drcuhua^ 
Juat  aay  jrou'rs  intareme<l. 
Flora  Warren  Seymoar.  Clerk 
aft4?  Dorcbealer  Ave..  Cblcadv.  111..  U.S.A. 


CARMEN  ARIZA 


9UKkkB.E.H. 


religiqui  and  political 

se  lb  leads  lun  from  the 


by 


Ariia  ii  the  final  answer  to  the  religioua  qnesllOD  and 

Coloicd  IronliEDiece.  clolb  coier.  (2.50  dm.  Leather 
coier.  SI.SO  att.  (Edition  de  Luie)  Leather  coier, 
all  sill  edges.  fA  00  «i.    Postage.  15  cents. 

THE   MAESTRO   COMPANY 

Monadnock  Block  CHICAQO 


SKAWHrGIHCS 

ETERBAi,  wBrrnre  wr 

XHGROSSDIG  RIK 
TAURInE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO  KDURTES  PASTS 
SRAWDIG  BOAKO  tASTt 


ipt  Ibe  Hialm'  lula  mmJ  AAt- 
They  viti  be  a  icrilsdoB  Is  too, 
KV  an  u  iwKl,  clsan,  irall  pal  up,  aad 
ilhal  »  efficlcnc 

At  I>ealer(  6«temir 
CEAS.  M.  BIGGINS  fc  CO.,  %tCU 

3n  niTH  n.jBxooD.71.  v. r. 


SI  GaatMsOtlA 


Please  mentWa  Tas  BooKUkV  Va  -wiVIVdi  Iq  advettlMn. 
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An    Introduction   to  the   Ilistory  of  Japan,   by 

Kat8uro  Hara  [Putnam]. 
Swnes  from  the  ('ourt  of  Peter  the  Great,  ed. 

by  Dr.  F.  L.  jtilaser  [Nicholas  L.  Brown]. 
A  History  of  Political  Theories  from  Rousseau 

to   Spencer,    by    William   Archibald   Dunning 

[MacmiUan]. 
The  XVIIIth  Century  in  London,  An  Account 

of  its  Social  Life  and  Arts,  by  E.  Beresford 

Chancellor  [Scrlbncr]. 
Ilistoire   du   Canada,    by   Francois-Xavier   Gar- 

neau,  clnquidme  Mition   [Paris:    Alcan]. 
The  Jewel  House,  by  Major-General  Sir  George 

Younghusband  [Doran]. 

War  and  Rcconttruction 

Shadow-Shapes,  by  Elizabeth  Shepley  Sergeant 

[Houghton]. 
Bolshevism  :    Practice  and  Theory,  by  Bertraud 

Russell   [Uarcourt]. 
L'Etat    de    Guerre    and    Projet    de    Palx    Per- 

p^tuelie,    by    Jean    Jacques    Rousseau     [l*ut- 

nam]. 
Itoly  and   the  World   Wor,  by  Thomas  Nelson 

Page  [Scribner]. 
And  the  Kaiser  Abdicates,  by  S.  Miles  Bouton 

[Yale  J. 
The  American  Colleges  and  Unhrersities  in  the 

Great  War,  by  Charles  F.  Thwlng   [Macmil- 

lan]. 
With  the  Doughboy  in  France,  by  Edward  Hun- 

gerford  [Macmillan]. 
The  Passing  I^eglons,  by  George  Buchanan  Fife 

[MacmiUan]. 
The  Literary  Digest  History  of  the  World  War, 

by  Francis  Whiting  Halsey,  VoL  X   [Funk  & 

Wagnalls]. 
The  Groping  Giant,  by  William  Adams  Brown, 

Jr.    [YoleJ. 
Building  the  Emergency  Fleet,  by  W.  C.  Mat- 

tox  [Penton]. 
The  General  Staff  and  Its  Problems,  by  General 

Ludendorff,  2  vols.  [Dutton]. 
The    Strategy    on    the    Western    Front    (1914- 

1018).    by    Herbert    Howland    Sargent    [Mc- 

Clurg]. 
Taft  Papers  on  League  of  Nations,  ed.  by  Theo- 
dore   Marburg   and    Horace   E.    Flack    [Mac- 
miUan]. 
Sketches    of    Soviet    Russia,    by    John    Varney 

[Nicholas  L.  Brown ]. 
A   Naval    History   of   the    War,    by    Sir   Henry 

Newbolt   [Doran]. 

Religion   and    Spiritualism 

Old   Testament    Heroes   of   the   Faith,   by   Rev. 

Frank  T.  Lee  [Stratford]. 
Is   Hell   Eternal   or    Will   Gods   Plan    Fail?  by 

Rev.    Charles    H.    Pridgeon    [Funk    &    Wag- 
nalls]. 
The  Living  Church  Annual,  1921    [Milwaukee : 

Morehouse] . 
A    Religion    for   the   New    Day,    by   Charles    F. 

Dob'   [Huebsch]. 
Revelations  and   Repudiations  of   Great   Minds 

DiHcarnate,   transcribed   by  Frances  A.   Ilood 

(La  Cross:    Compendium]. 
The    Moaning    of    Service,    by    Harry    Emerson 

Fosdick    [Association]. 
The  Methodist  Year  Book.   1921,  ed.  by  Oliver 

S.  Baketol   [Method.  Book  Concern]. 
Fireside   Stories   for   Girls   in    Their   Teens,   by 

Margaret  W.  EgglestJin   [Doran]. 
Lectures     on     Syst<?matic    Theology,     by     Rev. 

Charles  CJ.  Finney    [Doran]. 
Critical   and    Explanatory   Commentary   on    the 

Bible,     by     Jamieson,     Faussct    and     Brown 

[Doran]. 
Streams    in    the    Desert,    by    J.    H.    Morrison 

[Doran]. 
Newberry  Bible  [Doran], 
A  (ireat heart  of  the  South,  by  Gordon  Poteat 

[Doran]. 

MisocUani'Ous 

The  Behavior  of  Crowds,  by  Everett  Dean  Mar- 
tin  [Harper]. 

Modern  Auction  in  Ten  Lessons,  by  Grace  G. 
Montgomery   [Scribner]. 

The  Nervous  Housewife,  by  Abraham  Myerson 
[Little]. 


The  Psychology  of  Dress,  by  Frank  Alvah  Par- 
sons  [Doubleday]. 

Practical  Illustration,  by  John  D.  W^hiting 
[  Harper] . 

The  Airplane,  by  Frederick  Bedell  [Van  Nos- 
trandj. 

Goin'  Fishin',  by  Dixie  Carroll  [Stewart  & 
Kidd]. 

Birds  of  La  Plata,  by  W.  H.  Hudson,  2  vols. 
[Dutton]. 

Hindu  Art :  Its  Humanism  and  Modernism,  by 
Benoy  Kumar  Sarkur   [Huebsch]. 

Folk  Love,  by  Simon  N.  I'atten  [Huebsch]. 

The  Idyl  of  the  Split-Bamboo,  by  George  Parker 
Holden  [Stewart  &  Kidd]. 

Islands  and  Their  Mysteries,  by  A.  Hyatt  Ver- 
rill   [Duffleld]. 

The  Mind  of  a  Woman,  by  A.  T.  Schofleld  [Dut- 
ton]. 

College  and  Commonwealth,  by  John  Henry 
MacCracken  [Century]. 

Old  at  Forty  or  Young  at  Sixty,  by  Robert  S. 
Carroll.  M.D.  [Macmillan]. 

The  Orchestra  and  How  to  Listen  to  It,  by  M. 
Montagu-Nathan   [Dutton]. 

The  Associated  Press  and  Labor,  by  Upton  Sin- 
clair  [Sinclair]. 

The  Gentle  Art  of  Columning,  by  Charles  L. 
Edson   [Brentano]. 

The  Effective  Speaking  Voice,  by  Joseph  A. 
Mosher   [Macmillan]. 

The  Wisdom  of  the  Chinese,  ed.  by  Brian 
Brown   [  Brentano] . 

French  Furniture  Under  Louis  XV,  by  Roger 
de  Felice,  trans,  by  Florence  Simmonds 
[Stokes]. 

Since  the  Civil  War,  by  Charles  Ramsdell 
Lingley  [Century]. 

Nitrous  Oxide-Oxygen  Analgesia  and  Anaes- 
thesia in  Normal  Labor  and  Operative  Ob- 
stetrics, ed.  by  F.  H.  McMechan,  M.D.  [Natl. 
Anaesthesia  Research  Society]. 

The  Privilege  of  Pain,  by  Mrs.  Leo  Everett 
[Small]. 

The  Atlantic  Year  Book  [Atlantic]. 

A  History  of  the  Transport  Service,  by  Admiral 
Albert  Gleaves  [Doran J. 

Nerves  and  the  Man,  by  W.  Charles  Loosmore 
[Doran]. 

8et$ 

Black  Beauty,  by  Anna  Sewell ;  A  Wonder 
Book,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne ;  The  De 
Coverley  Papers ;  Selections  from  a  Child's 
Book  of  Saints,  by  William  Canton ;  Bee : 
The  Princess  of  the  Dwarfs,  by  Anatole 
France ;  Evergreen  Stories,  retold  by  W.  M. 
L.  Hutchinson ;  "Alpha  of  the  Plough" ; 
Form-Room  Plays,  Junior  Book,  com.  by  Ev- 
elyn Smith  ;  The  Heroes,  by  Charles  Kings- 
ley  ;  The  Adventures  of  Odysseus ;  The 
Chemical  History  of  a  Candle,  by  Michael 
Faraday  [Dutton]. 

Juvenile 

The  Threat  of  Sitting  Bull,  by  D.  Langc  [Loth- 

rop]. 
The  Doings  of  Jane,  by  Sarah  Harbine  Weaver 

[Stratford]. 
Don  Hale  With  the  Yanks,  by  W.  Crispin  Shep- 

pard    [Penn]. 
Captain    Lucy's   Flying  Ace,   by   Aline  Havard 

[Penn]. 
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Collectors' Guide 

In  this  section  the  readers  of  THE  BOOKMAN  will 
find  the  latest  announcements  of  reliable  dealers  in 
Rare  Books,  Manuscripts,  Autographs  and  Prints.  It 
will  be  well  to  look  over  this  section  careful'y  each 
month,  for  the  advertisemesits  will  be  frequently 
changed,  and  items  of  interest  to  collectors  will  be 
offered  here.  All  these  dealers  invite  correspondence. 


BOOK  collectors  are  looking  forward 
to  the  first  production  of  the 
Daniel  Press  of  Oxford  under  its  new 
ownership  by  the  Bodleian  Library,  to 
which  it  was  bequeathed.  The  work 
will  be,  very  properly,  a  Bibliography 
of  the  Daniel  Press,  with  a  Memoir  of 
its  founder.  This  private  press  has  a 
long  and  honorable  history. 


The  increased  appreciation  of  Jap- 
anese prints  in  this  country  is  notice- 
able, and  the  time  may  come  when  the 
poorest  country  house  may  have  upon 
its  walls  a  print  by  Yeishi  or  Kiyonaga 
in  place  of  the  Prang  chromo  "Asleep 
and  Awake".  There  is  a  vast  amount 
of  this  kind  of  material  in  this  country 
and  more  is  coming  by  every  steamer 
from  Japan,  but  the  market  seems  to 
absorb  it  all.  The  amateur,  however, 
should  have  some  advice  in  purchasing 
Japanese  prints,  for  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  printing  of  even  fine 
specimens.  Before  attempting  collect- 
ing in  this  line  a  study  of  the  authori- 
ties is  advised.  Those  who  care  for 
only  one  or  two  prints,  for  decorative 
purposes,  may  buy  whatever  appeals 
to  their  individual  fancy,  although 
even  here  it  is  well  to  secure  the  ad- 
vice of  a  friend  who  is  conversant 
with  Japanese  prints  or  to  lake  the 
dictum  of  a  trustworthy  dealer. 


One  of  the  interesting  books  in  the 
collection  of  Dr.  Frank  P.  O'Brien  re- 
cently sold  at  the  Anderson  Galleries, 
was  Joseph  Glanvil'a  "Saducismus  Tri- 
umphatus;    or.  Full  and  Plain  Evi- 


dence {Concerning  Witches  and  Appa- 
ritions", published  in  London  in  1682. 
This  copy  was  once  the  possession  of 
Cotton  Mather,  who  used  it  as  the 
basis  of  his  witchcraft  accusations  and 
of  his  book  "Wonders  of  the  Invisible 
World",  which  appeared  in  1692.  It 
contains  annotations  in  his  hand,  and 
bears  marks  of  having  come  into  con- 
tact with  fire. 

This  volume,  lost  for  some  consider- 
able time,  was  found  in  an  attic  and 
bought  by  Dr.  O'Brien  about  two 
years  ago.  He  subsequently  parted 
with  it  for  a  dollar  to  an  historian. 
The  purchaser,  discovering  the  worth 
of  the  work,  sold  it  back  to  Dr.  O'Brien 
for  the  same  sum.  In  the  recent  sale 
it  brought  J510. 


Flora  V,  Livingston,  assistant  li- 
brarian of  the  Widener  Memorial  Li- 
brary at  Harvard,  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  bibliography  by  a  little 
privately-printed  collection  of  notes  on 
Swinburne  first  editions  and  proof 
sheets.  Mrs.  Livingston  takes  issue 
with  Thomas  J.  Wise,  the  English  bib- 
liographer, regarding  some  Swinburne 
first  editions.  Inasmuch  as  Swinburne 
has  been  "collected"  more,  perhaps,  in 
this  country  than  in  England,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  an  American  investigator — 
a  woman — should  have  the  last  word. 
It  is  always  a  little  disquieting  to  a 
collector  to  learn  that  his  first  edition 
is  a  second,  or  that  there  were  differ- 
ent issues  of  the  first  edition  of  which 
he  does  not  have  the  first  issue,  but  he 
is  grateful  for  the  knowledge. 
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BOOKPLATES 

T>0OKLOVBRS,art  connoisseurs,  libraries,  museums* 
'^prospective  bookplate  owners  and  bookplate  de- 
signers and  enthusiasts  should  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  work  and  publications  of  The  American 
Bookplate  Society.  ALFRED  FOWLER,  SeaHary- 
TVMimr,  18  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Kansas  City, 
lfisM>uri,U.S.A. 


SPURR&  SWIFT 

Dealers  in 

RARE  BOOKS,  AUTOGRAPHS 

rnrtt   Edttioiu»   BmdiBCs 

American  Export  Agenta 

25  Ryder  St.,  St.  James',  London,  S.  W. 


BOOKS  aad  AUTOGRAPHS— Early  Printed  Books. 
First  Editions,  Standard  AuthorsMc.  Catalogues  free. 
R.  Atkinson,  188  Peckham  Rye,  London,  S.  E.  Eng. 


Ju9t 

Innmd 


hterestiiig  to  Bookloyers 

Catalogue  364 

Helvetica 3200  Items 

CaUlogue  387 
Philosophy      .        ......    1050  Items 

Anzeiger  244 
Books   recently    purchased:    Old  and    Rare 
Books,  German  Literature,  Roman  Philol- 
ogy, Folklore,  Natural  Sciences,  Medicine, 
iSstory,  Theology      •    .    •    •    2050  Items 

Post  free  on  application 

Out-of-Print  Books  sought  for  free  of  charge. 
400,000  books  in  stock 

RUDOLPH  GEERING,  Baduntkiiumt 

Basle  (Switzerland)  Baunleingasse  10 


G.  A.  BAKER  &  CO.,  inc. 

Old  and  Rare  Books 
Autographs  Manuscripts 

dLNew  catalogue  describing  1200 
choice  items  upon  request. 

U2  East  59th  Street 
New  York 

L'ART  ANCIEN  S.  A. 

Librairie  et  Maison  d'Antiquit6s 
LUGANO  (Switzerland)  7  Piazza  Giardino 

High'dass  Italian  "Paintings 

Fine  Old  Manuscripts 

Valuable  (B^k^  ond  ^ngraoings  from 
15th  to  18th  Century 

Constant  issue  of  catalogues  on  incunabula, 
mss,  miniatures,  drawings,  bindings,  paintings, 
illustrated  books,  French  portraits,  etc 


ANTIQUARIAN   BOOK  CO. 

Efediaa  Rotd,  Stratiord-en-A?en,  Eof iind 
Dealers  in  Rare^Books  and  First  Editions: 
Dickens*  Thackeray*  Steyenson*  Kipling* 
Ck>nrad*  Masefldd*  Wells*  Noyes*  Dun- 
sany*  etc.*  etc. 

Catmtogum*  mmttmd  trmm  on  rmqwM9i 


BOOKSELLERS 
BOOKHUNTERS 


BOOKBINDERS 
BOOKFINDERS 


BOOK     SECTION 

LEONARD  H.  WELLS.  MaMffer 

POWERS 

BOOK    IMPORTERS 
MINNEAPOLIS,    MINNESOTA 

Thm  North»m9t'9  Crmatmat  Book  Storm, 
in  print  !«•  can  aagn>iy» 


IfitU 


STIKEMAN   &  CO. 

BOOKBINDERS 

1 10-114  WEST  32D  ST^  NEW  YORK 


FIb«  Bindings 
Rattoring,    Solander    and 


designinff,  etc. 


of  every  description.     Inlaylnf, 
Slip    Cases.     Special 


ANTIQUARIAN 


BOOKS,  MSS.  AND  TRACTS.  Chiefly  in 
English.  Printed  previous  to  1799.  Special  Cat- 
alogue [61  just  issued, 

W.  A.  COUGH 
20  West  43rd  Street*  New  York 


BOOKSELLER 


BOOKS. — All  ottt-of -print  books  supplied,  no  matter  oo 
what  subject.  Write  us.  We  can  get  you  any  book 
ever  published.  Please  state  wants.  When  in  Eng* 
land  call  and  see  our  50.000  rare  books.  BAKER'S 
GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  14-16  John  Bright  Street, 
Birmingham,  England. 

FOR     THE     BOOK     LOVER 

Bare  books — First  editions. 

Books  now  oat  of  print. 

Latest  Catalogue  Sent  on  Request 

G.  GERHARDT,  25  W.  42d  Street,  New  York 


Books,  Science,  Literature,  etc..  Lists,  Higene*s, 
M-2441  Post  St.,  San  Francisco.    (Mention  wants.) 
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Annual  Catalogue 

of  BOOK  BARGAINS 

Catalogues  are  expensive  nowo' 
days,  and  paper  ia  very  scatce.  So 
we  are  sending  this  clearance  cat' 
alogue  only  to  those  nqaatlng  a 
cofy.     Drop  us  a  card  today. 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

nnuUtaU  DnUn  « Iht  Bmh  ofAB  PaUukm 
354  faotk  An.      NEW  TORK      At  2M  Si. 


The  Marines  Have  Laaded.  by  Lleut.-Col.  Giles 
Bishop,  Jr.   (reniij. 

The  Slory  of  Rosr  Chpeka  and  Strong  llearl. 
by  J.  Mac?  ATidr<«B  and  AddIs  Tnrucr  An- 
dresB  [Child  Health]. 

Tlie  Glngerbrvnd  Hoasc,  by  Ruth  Brown  Mae- 
Arthur  [PennJ. 

TrBTels  and  Adventures  o(  Baptiae!  rumpellr, 
by  Raphael  PumpeUy  (Holtl. 

Tbe  Bay  Apprc>nti<Td  to  an  Eachanter,  by  Pad- 
rale  Calum  [MBcmlllHnl. 

The  Borwith  the  U.  S.  Inventors,  by  Francis 
Ralt.Wheeler   (Lnlhrop], 


Any  book  mentioned  in  The  Book- 
ham,  with  few  exceptions,  may  ba 
obtained  in  tbe  book  shop  or 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 
NSW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 

Afstl  orders  promptly  atttnded  (& 
W9  buy  rare  books  and  uU. 
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IVolland]. 


Cathbeine  Van  Dyke  is  the  Lon- 
don correspondent  for  "The  Ladies 
Home  Journal".  Dr.  Blanche  Col- 
ton  Williams,  instructor  in  the  short 
story  both  at  Columbia  University 
and  Hunter  College,  has  recently  pub- 
lished an  entertaining  volume  on  "Our 
Short  Story  Writers"  (Moffat,  Yard). 
Dr.  Richard  Burton,  veteran  traveler 
and  lecturer  throughout  the  country, 
begins  in  this  issue  of  The  Bookman 
a  series  of  articles  on  our  "reading 
public".  The  next  one  will  be  called, 
"Is  the  West  Wild  and  Woolly?". 

FRENCH  BOOKO 

L      Moit  complete  stock  in  America  kJ 

Our  Dcw  utelnaDC  11  KW  THdl. 
Send  iafcH»Ba.k  Club  plu. 
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Books  of  the  IJay,  Floe  EdIIIODB,  Bibles.  Uaaa- 
tine  Subeerlptlona. 

Mall  orders  caretnlly  Blled. 
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THE  CONTRIBUTORS'  COLUMN 


Mary    Austin,    novelist   and   his- 
torian, is  the  author  of  "No.  26  Jayne 
Street",  "A  Woman  of  Genius",  etc. 
(Houghton  Mifilin),  and  has  for  many 
years  been  keenly  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  municipal  welfare.    Her 
next  article  for  The  Bookman  will  be 
a  discussion  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
women  in  America.    William  McFee 
has  sailed  off  again  for  a  short  voyage. 
We  had  a  postal  card  from  him  yester- 
day with  an  island  of  Jamaica  postage 
•stamp.    We  are  publishing  his  short 
story  "The  Burlingtons"  in  July,  and 
his  review  of  books  are  always  uncon- 
ventional, delightfully  colored  by  his 
own  rich  experience.    His  "An  Ocean 
Tramp"  will  be  given  a  new  edition 
this  spring  (Doubleday,  Page).    Ed- 
win Arlington  Robinson  is  consid- 
ered by  many  critics  as  the  greatest 
among  living  American  poets.    At  any 
rate,  he  is  among  the  first  two  or 
three.    Living  in  Brooklyn,  making  a 
business  of  writing  poetry,  and  never 
having  courted  popularity,  his  work 
is  becoming  steadily  more  and  more 
widely  read.    The  other  day,  Mrs.  An- 
gelo  C.  Scott,  of  Oklahoma  City,  wrote 
The  Bookman, 

Only  last  week  the  largest  study  club  here, 
composed  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  representative 
women  of  Oklahoma  City,  studied  the  poetry  of 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  poetry  recital  from  his  four  published 
volumes.  We  find  it  easy  to  love  "E.  A.",  for 
the  smile  and  tear  are  never  far  from  each 
other  in  his  poetry;  moreover,  we  need  its 
probing  quality  to  teach  us  wisdom. 

We  call  that,  not  only  to  Mr.  Robin- 
son's attention;  but  to  the  notice  of 
the  author  of  "Main  Street",  for  rea- 
sons obvious  to  those  who  know 
Gopher  Prairie.    There  is  some  intel- 


ligence along  Main  Street!  Mr.  Rob- 
inson's new  book,  "Avon's  Harvest", 
will  be  published  shortly  (Macmillan). 

Sherwood    Anderson,    author    of 
"Winesburg,  Ohio"  and  "Poor  White" 
(Huebsch),  is  one  of  the  most  distinc- 
tive of  our  native  short  story  writers. 
Only  recently  he  has  taken  to  painting, 
and  there  have  been  exhibitions  of  his 
somewhat  curious   canvases  both   in  « 
Chicago  and  New  York  City.    Sidney 
Howard  is  a  young  California  writer, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  of  Professor  Baker's  dra- 
matic course  at  Harvard.    His  articles 
on  industrial  espionage  now  appearing 
in  "The  New  Republic"  are  attracting 
much  attention,  and  it  is  rumored  that 
at  least  one  of  his  plays  will  be  pro- 
duced next  season.    Fannie  Hurst  is 
too  well  known  in  America  for  com- 
ment.    Her    first   novel,    "Stardust" 
(Harper),    is    on    the    spring    lists. 
Louis  Untermeyer  is  about  to  leave 
designing  jewelry  and  writing  poetry, 
to  invade  the  middle  west,  speaking 
largely  on  the  subject,  "Can  Poetry 
Be  Discouraged?"    Recently  a  review- 
er in  Alabama  suggested  that  what  he 
needed  was  a  year  on  a  southern  truck- 
farm.     Mr.  Untermeyer  tells  us  that 
he   has   written   for   addresses;    but 
meanwhile  may  try  his  hand  in  the 
wheat  fields.     Heywood  Broun   dis- 
tinguished himself  recently  by  his  ac- 
count of  the  Inauguration,  which  was, 
to  say  the  least,  unusual. 

Leonora  Speyer  (Mrs.  Edgar  Spey- 
er)  is  publishing  her  first  volume  of 
verse,  "The  Canopic  Jar"   CDuttAixN^ 
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this  month.  JULIUS  Morttzen  is  a 
writer  on  Scandinavian  affairs.  A 
Dane  by  nationality,  he  has  for  years 
contributed  to  leading  American  pub- 
lications. He  is  the  author  of  'The 
Peace  Movement  in  America"  (Put- 
nam), published  shortly  before  the 
war.  Kefih  Preston  is  still  column- 
ing  in  Chicago.  Fred  Lockley,  editor 
and  newspaper  writer  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  conducts  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightfully reminiscent  departments  in 
the  country,  called  "Observations  and 
Impressions  of  the  Journal  Man",  in 
the  "Oregon  Daily  Journal".  John 
Black,  a  young  poet,  was  one  of  the 
compilers  of  "The  Gathering  of  the 
Forces"  (Putnam).  Charles  Whar- 
ton Stork,  a  vice-president  of  the  Po- 
etry Society  of  America  and  editor  of 
"Contemporary  Verse",  was  last  sum- 
'  mer  in  Sweden  studying  the  literature 
of  the  day  and  meeting  the  leading  au- 
thors. He  writes  that  "the  short  story 
is  the  chief  vogue  now  there  though 
there  is  one  great  poet,  Erik  Axel 
Karlfeldt,  still  active  and  several  new 
younger  poets  of  promise.  Karlfeldt 
was  big  enough  to  decline  the  Nobel 
Prize  afterwards  given  to  Hamsun." 
Mr.  Stork  has  recently  brought  out  the 
"Contemporary  Verse  Anthology" 
(Dutton).  Frank  R.  Morrissey  is  a 
writer  for  the  "Evening  Times-Star", 
Alameda,  California,  has  written  short 
stories  and  magazine  articles,  and  is 
something  of  a  globe-trotter  and  ad- 
venturer. Russell  E.  Smith  is  a 
newspaper  and  advertising  man  of  In- 
dianapolis, who  has  written,  among 
other  things,  many  stories  for  boys. 

Amy  Lowell  has  been  spending  the 
late  winter  preparing  her  new  volume 
of  poems,  "Legends"  (Houghton  Mif- 
flin), and  making  her  collection  of 
Keats  manuscripts  unrivaled.  She  an- 
nounced several  important  and  schol- 
arly discoveries  in  her  lecture  for  the 
Keats  Centenary  at  Yale  University. 
Mary  Carolyn  Davies  has  returned 
to  New  York  City  after  a  trip  to  the 
west  and  is  busy  on  a  new  nove\.  Her 
Arat  book  of  fiction,  "The  HiuibMid 


Test"  (Penn),  is  on  the  spring  lists. 
...  Is  this  not  true  fame !  James 
Worth  Thornton,  a  preparatory-school 
boy,  has  translated  one  of  Christo- 
pher Morley's  poems  into  Latin  verse. 
It  is  from  "Songs  for  a  Little  House" 
(Doran). 

I  like  the  Chinese  laundryman  : 
He  smokes  a  pipe  that  bubbles, 
And  seems,  as  far  as  I  can  tell, 
A  man  with  but  few  troubles. 
He  has  much  to  do,  no  doubt. 
But  also,  much  to  think  about. 

Most  men  (for  instance  I  myself) 

Are  spending,  at  all  times. 

All  our  hard-earned  quarters, 

Our  nickels  and  our  dimes : 

With  Mar  Quong,  it's  the  other  way — 

He  takes  in  small  change  every  day. 

The  translation : 

Amo  lavatorem  vetustum  Sericum : 
Fumigat  arundinem  scatentem  leniter, 
Atqui  yidetur,  usque  quantum  appareat, 
Incommodis  festivus  baud  magnis  homo. 
Habet  tamen  labore  taedia,  at  tamen 
Deliberanda  multa  graviter  et  bene. 

En  plurimi,  sicut  ipse  ego,  exigui  virl 
Arg^ta  yix  contracta  pendunt  in  dies — 

Sestertia, 

Sestertium, 

Asses. 
Sed  alius  est  omnino  apud  Mar  Quong  modus, 
Argenta  enim  sic  parva  reclpit  in  dies. 

Mr.  Morley's  latest  book  is  "Tales 
from  a  Rolltop  Desk"  (Doubleday, 
Page).  Allen  Wilson  Porterfield, 
of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  "Evening 
Post",  will  continue  to  contribute  For- 
eign Notes  and  Comment,  though  The 
Bookman  will  have  also  an  occasional 
letter  from  foreign  representatives  in 
addition,  and  a  short  discussion  of  cur- 
rents of  French  literature  by  Pierre 
de  Lanux. 

Harold  Stearns's  "Liberalism  in 
America"  was  published  by  Boni  and 
Liveright,  and  not  by  Harcourt,  as  an- 
nounced in  our  March  Contributors* 
Column.  Among  many  letters  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Stearns's  "America  and  the 
Young  Intellectual",  the  one  we  have 
chosen  to  print  is  from  Professor  Paul 
Elmer  More.  It  seems  to  us  to  repre- 
sent another  viewpoint  clearly  and 
fairly. 

\  «Lni  Q\A\«,«d  to   yoQ  for  aendlng  on   Mr. 
^\.«eccwW%  «xW<^<^^  ^\iV3^  \  '^^^  ^nftA  with  Is* 
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terest.  As  for  "comments*'  on  it,  I  may  say 
that  I  am  not  in  complete  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Sherman's  brilliant  argument.  On  the  con- 
trary I  agree  with  much  of  Mr.  Stearns's  reply 
so  far  as  this  is  a  matter  of  theory.  But  I  am 
gravely  in  doubt  in  regard  to  certain  of  Mr. 
Stearns's  facts.  The  issue  comes  to  a  point  in 
these  sentences :  "They  revolt  simply  at  the 
hollowness  and  hypocrisy  of  the  standards  they 
arc  supposed  to  worship.  They  revolt  not  in 
order  to  avoid  discipline,  but  in  order  to  take 
the  first  step  toward  a  real  discipline,  i.  e.,  a 
discipline  based  as  far  as  may  be  on  the  truth." 

Is  this  true?  So  far  as  I  know  the  writings 
of  the  aoi-diaant  r^volt^a,  it  is  only  a  half- 
truth.  A  few  of  the  "youngsters"  do  seem  to 
be  striving  after  a  genuine  liberty  and  an  inner 
discipline ;  though  even  some  of  these  strike 
me  as  being  blinded — shall  I  say  by  ignorance? 
— to  the  strength  that  comes  from  assimilating 
the  great  tradition  of  the  past.  But  to  others 
of  the  group  Mr.  Stearns's  words  sound  to 
me  grotesquely  inappropriate.  To  say,  e.  g., 
that  Mr.  Dreiser  or  Mr.  Mencken  is  seeking 
any  kind  of  "moral  idealism"  or  "spiritual  in- 
tegrity", is  simply  to  make  laugh.  And  unfor- 
tunately a  fair  estimate  cannot  waive  such  men 
as  a  "lunatic  fringe" ;  they  almost  give  its 
tone  to  the  whole  movement  of  revolt. 

This  question  of  fact,  which  each  critic  must 
answer  for  himself  from  his  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  is,  I  submit,  far  more  important 
than  any  fine  words  about  theory. 

Among  other  missives  objecting  to 


Alfred  Kreymbobg's  poem  "People 
Read  Books"  in  our  February  issue, 
comes  the  following  from  R.  R.  Flem- 
ing, of  Lewiston,  Idaho : 

"Just  a  few  lines  by  way  of  protest 
concerning  the  free  verse  'stuff'  of 
Alfred  Kreymborg's  you  printed  in 
the  February  issue.  You'll  say  I 
missed  the  point  of  it,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve it.  How  could  I,  when  there  was 
none  to  miss?" 

PEOPLE   WRITE   POIMS 

So  people  read  books,  do  theyf 
Some  do. 

Not  nil ;    for  some 
Write  poems, 
Or  things  called  poems. 
In  which  they  just  write  down 
A  lot  of  words. 
They  pick  some  phrase 
They  have  a  tendency  to  think  is  good. 
Because  it's  deeply  meaningless 
Or  meaninglessly  deep, 
iVpd  then  they  jot  it  down. 
Then,  just  because  what's  meaningless  the  first 
time 

May  be  deep  the  second. 
They  jot  it  down  again, 
And  so  express  themsehes. 
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And  though  there  arc  millions  upon  millions  of 
men,  women,  and  children  that  cannot 
"get"  it, 

QuatrllliouB  upon  quatrillions  of  folks  that  can- 
not accomplish  that  miracle, 

Yet  such  poets  earn  encomiums 

From  such  fair  critics  as  Thb  Bookman, 

Delivered  up  in  words  like  these : 

"Of  all  free- verse  poets 

Yet  encountered. 

He  seems  to  us  the  most  broad-minded." 

Kind  gods,  deliver  us  from  minds  so  broad ! 

It's  a  clever  parody.  Nevertheless, 
we  still  think  Mr.  Kreymborg's  "so- 
called  poem"  interesting. 


Arnold  Daly,  the  famous  actor, 
now  playing  in  George  Cohan's  pro- 
duction of  "The  Tavern",  is  well 
known  throughout  the  country.  His 
"The  Dominant  Male"  (Moffat,  Yard) 
places  him  among  the  authors.  David 
Jayne  Hill,  diplomatist  and  author, 
has  recently  published  "American 
World  Policies"  (Doran).  Margue- 
rite Wilkinson,  poet  and  poetry 
critic,  is  now  at  work  on  a  new  edition 
of  her  "New  Voices"  (Macmillan), 
and  a  book  of  humorous  travel  essays. 
Edwin  Bjorkman  is  well  known  as  a 
philosophical  essayist,  one  of  the 
translators  of  Strindberg  and  other 
Scandinavian  dramatists,  and  a  stu- 
dent of  the  modern  drama.  His 
"Voices  of  To-Morrow"  (Kennerley) 
is  perhaps  his  best-known  book.  Wal- 
ter Prichard  Eaton,  dramatic  critic, 
lecturer  at  Columbia,  and  author,  is 
now  hibernating  at  Sheffield,  Massa- 
chusetts; but  he  comes  to  New  York 
City  for  the  new  plays.  His  latest 
book  is  "In  Berkshire  Fields"  (Har- 
per). 


From  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Barnard,  commenting  on 
"The  Londoner's"  reference  in  the 
January  Bookman  to  B.  M.  Croker, 
writes : 

I  wish  the  author  of  it  had  read  Mrs. 
Croker's  best  boolc,  "A  Family  Likeness".  I  do 
not  know  of  a  more  charming  heroine  or  a 
more  satisfactory  hero  in  the  whole  range  of 
modern  fiction.  Beautiful,  high-minded,  un- 
selfish heroines  are  becoming  very  rare.  The 
modern  drinking,  smoking,  swearing  girl,  be- 
lievlng  neither  In  God  or  the  de\\\.  Vb  anoWiw 


creature  altogether  from  Juliet  Carwithen,  the 
heroine  of  "A  Family  Likeness". 

Yes,  things  have  changed.  There's 
no  doubt  about  it ! 

Mr.  Parish's  article  in  the  January 
Bookman  deploring  the  lack  of  ef- 
ficiency displayed  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  has  found  its  barbed  way 
to  various  senses  of  humor.  How  often 
one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  the  great 
serious  mind  of  the  reading  public! 
Says  one  (from  Pennsylvania) : 

Waste?  Great  Cesar,  has  Mr.  Parish  no 
sense  of  humor?  Does  he  really  think  that 
Stevenson  could  not  have  managed  otherwise, 
if  he  had  so  chosen?  Verily,  the  age  of  ro- 
mance is  gone!  To  what  a  pass  Mr.  Parish's 
thesis  has  brought  him  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  his  article  shows.  How  the  author  of 
"An  Apology  for  Idlers"  would  chuckle  over  it. 

Says  another  (from  Massachu- 
setts) : 

Assuming  that  Mr.  Parish — since  he  espouses 
the  cause  of  Efficiency — ^Is  an  exponent  of  that 
desirable  virtue,  one  is  constrained  to  wonder 
at  the  delicacy  with  which  he  treats  the  mat- 
ter. Why,  may  I  aslc,  did  not  Mr.  Stevenson 
— who  surely  must  have  been  conscious  of  his 
great  laclt  of  business  ability — invite  and  guide 
himself  by  the  advice  of  some  more  practical 
friend? 

Why,  for  instance,  did  he  not  arrange  to  he 
accompanied  by  a  capable  shorthand  stenog- 
rapher (male,  of  course)  to  whom  might  have 
been  delegated  the  whole  task  of  noting  data? 
Why  did  he  not  arrange  with  some  of  the  many 
inns  along  his  route  to  pay  for  the  inclusion  of 
their  names  in  his  "stuff"?  Why,  oh  why,  did 
he  overlook  the  opportunity  of  fitting  up  his 
sorry  pack  with  advertised,  trademarked  ar- 
ticles, proprietors  of  which  no  doubt  would 
have  paid,  gladly,  for  mention  of  them  in  the 
story  ? 

To  this  latter  you  may  object  that,  had  the 
list  included  Slow's  mutton,  Stevenson  could 
not  have  mentioned,  consistently,  his  having  to 
chuck  that  item  overboard.  The  same  could  be 
said  of  the  bottle,  if  it  happened  to  have  been 
Irish's  Grape  Juice,  or  of  the  egg  whisk  pro- 
vided it  were  branded,  advertised  merchandise. 

Says  another  (from  California) : 

Since  reading  an  article  in  the  January 
Bookman  I  have  been  consumed  with  curiosity 
to  know  just  why  you  published  it.  The  article 
referred  to  begins  on  page  number  298.  It  is 
by  John  Carl  Parish,  entitled  "Efficiency  and 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson".  I  do  not  know  who 
this  man  may  be  that  aspires  to  criticise  this 
noted  author,  but  of  this  I  feel  certain:  h« 
lives  within  the  four  walls  of  some  great  city, 
so  to  speak,  and  has  never  been  a  knight  of  the 
open  road  himself.  In  case  he  has  and  also 
Vu  e«L««  \ve  had  a  traveling  companion,  this  said 
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companion  must  Lave  had  one  wildly  exciting 
and  adventurous  Journey. 

Imagine  starting  out  on  a  trip  Rueh  as 
Stevenson  took  with  his  donliey  through  south- 
(>rn  France  with  a  cut  and  dri^d  plan  laid  out 
to  follow.  In  one  place  he  quotes  a  paragraph 
on  the  chapter  **A  Night  Among  the  Pines" 
wherein  Stevenson  drops  pieces  of  money  along 
the  turf  in  payment  for  his  night's  lodging. 
Concerning  this  reckless  act,  he  says,  "There 
was  no  likelihood  of  the  money  ever  reaching 
the  hands  of  the  man  who  owned  the  property.*' 

Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  nar- 
row-minded pin-headed  remark?  Who  in  Ileav* 
en's  name  expected  the  landlord  of  a  particular 
piece  of  property  to  get  those  coins?  That 
was  just  the  big  open  spirit  of  the  adventurer 
that  was  ever  present  in  his  works. 

If  Stevenson  had  been  a  prim,  efficient  man 
with  each  move  carefully  planned  and  thought 
out,  could  he  ever  have  written  "Treasure 
Island"  or  "Kidnapped",  Just  for  example? 
And  could  our  good  friend,  the  efficiency  ex- 
pert, ever  put  over  an  Honest  to  God  adventure 
story?     Now  could  he,  I  ask  you? 

Apparently  subtlety  does  not  depend 
upon  climate. 

Again,  "  'Twas  the  night  before 
Christmas".  More  evidence  comes 
from  the  Reverend  J.  Neilson  Barry, 
of  Spokane,  Washington: 

Apropos  of  your  interesting  article  in  the 
December  issue  which  treats  of  the  authorship 
of  "  'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas",  there 
is  a  bit  of  circumstantial  evidence  which  may 
throw  some  light  upon  the  question. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  always  puzzled  over  the 
reference  to  throwing  open  the  shutters  before 
opening  the  sash,  since  all  windows  I  had  then 
known  had  the  shutters  outside  so  that  the 
sash  had  always  first  to  be  raised  before  the 
shutters  could  be  thrown  open. 

When  I  went  to  the  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary on  Chelsea  Square,  New  York,  I  had  a 
room  in  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  Dr. 
Clement  C.  Moore.  The  shutters  in  this  build- 
ing are  on  the  inside,  so  that  in  opening  the 
window  one  has  to  throw  open  the  shutters  be- 
fore lifting  the  sash. 

Whoever  may  have  been  the  author  of  this 
poem,  he  undoubtedly  was  accustomed  to  live 
in  a  house  with  windows  arranged  as  the  old 
"West  Building"  in  Chelsea  Square. 

Apropos  of  Edna  Ferber's  article  in 
the  November  Bookman,  comes  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  B.  A.  Simmons  of 
San  Francisco. 

A  lady,  unknown  to  me,  was  looking  over 
the  shelves  devoted  to  new  fiction.  On  these 
shelves  is  placed  the  fiction  still  so  new  that 
it  is  uurenewable.  When  it  becomes  renew- 
able, it  is  placed  on  the  regular  shelves. 

She  put  up  her  lorgnon,  after  scanning  the 
rows  of  books,  and  turned  to  me  with  a  dis- 
appointed expression. 


"Why  is  it,"  she  asked,  "that  American  pub- 
lishers publish  no  new  American  novels,  but 
confine  themselves  to  reprinting  the  latest 
English  novels?" 

Before  I  could  reply,  another  woman,  also 
unknown  to  me,  who  had  come  up  behind  us, 
answered : 

"Ob,  they  do  occasionally  publish  a  novel 
about  New  York — ^particularly  about  Green- 
wich Village.  I  am  «o  tired  of  reading  about 
Greenwich  Village  and  England !" 

"So  am  I,"  returned  the  first  speaker.  "I 
wonder  if  American  publishers  are  not  like  the 
description  my  father  used  to  give  of  congress- 
men. He  said  congressmen  spent  so  much  of 
their  time  In  Washington,  among  cliques  of 
their  own,  with  only  short  visits  back  home 
(except  at  campaign  times  when  their  hench- 
men stirred  up  so  great  a  hurrah  for  them), 
that  they  had  no  real  knowledge  of  the  views 
and  needs  of  their  constituents.  Publishers,  of 
course,  spend  most  of  their  time  in  New  York 
where  their  business  is,  and  when  they  do  take 
a  vacation,  it  is  for  a  run  over  to  London,  so 
how  can  they  know  the  real  taste  of  the  Amer- 
ican rending  public?  For  my  own  part,  I 
should  like  to  read  some  novels  about  the  great 
middle  part  of  our  own  country  and  the  great 
middle  class  of  that  middle  part." 

This  reminded  me  of  what  a  friend  of  mine 
said  at  a  meeting  of  club  women  not  long  ago : 

"We  deprecate  the  taste  which  adores  Harold 
Bell  Wright  and  hangs  over  Gene  Porter,  but 
at  least  they  are  American." 

It  seems  to  be  in  the  air.  Shall  we  call  it 
"The  Revolt  of  the  American  Reading  Public*'? 

Presently,  then,  we  suppose  that 
Mrs.  Simmons  recommended  "Moon- 
Calf,  "Poor  White",  "Miss  Lulu 
Bett",  "Main  Street",  "Blind  Mice" 
and  "Zell" — or  perhaps  they  had  not 
yet  reached  the  coast. 

Says  "E.  F.  E."  in  the  Boston 
"Transcript"  of  DR.  BURTON'S  "The 
Alleged  Culture  of  New  England": 
"But  who,  indeed,  fancies  that  in  these 
days  Boston  is  the  centre  of  American 
culture?  Certainly  not  we  who  live  in 
Boston. ...  It  would  have  been  much 
wiser  for  the  editor  of  The  Bookman 
to  procure  an  article,  on  'The  Alleged 
Culture  of  Boston'  from  some  genuine 
literary  man  who  knows  his  subject. 
Dr.  Richard  Burton's  article  is  ar- 
rant nonsense."  Well,  Abbie  Farwell 
Brown,  of  Boston  itself,  will  answer 
for  her  native  state  in  the  May  Book- 
man. Also,  Dr.  Burton  will  launch  an- 
other dart  in  "Is  the  West  Wild  and 
Woolly  ?" 
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War's  End  and  After,  Notes  of  a  Personally 
Conducted  Tour,  1918-9,  by  Dan  Brearley 
Brummitt  [Chicago :   Meth.  Book]. 

Naval  War  College  International  Law  Docu- 
ments, The  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany, 
June  28,  1919  [Gov.  Print.  Office]. 

American  Red  Cross  Work  Among  the  French 
People,  by  Fisher  Ames,  Jr.  [Macmillan]. 

Causes  of  International  War,  by  G.  Lowes 
Dickinson  ;  Patriotism  and  the  Super-State, 
by  J.  L.  Stocks ;  The  Workers*  International, 
by  R.  W.  Postgate:  Nationalism,  by  G.  P. 
Gooch ;  Economic  Imperialism,  by  Leonard 
Woolf  [Harcourt]. 

While  Europe  Waits  for  Peace,  by  Pierrepont 
B.  Noyes  [Macmillan]. 

Entertaining  the  American  Army,  The  Ameri- 
can Stage  and  Lyceum  in  the  World  War,  by 


James  W.  Evans  and  Capt.  Gardner  L.  Hard- 
ing [Association]. 

Russia  in  the  Shadows,  by  H.  G.  Wells  [Doran]. 

Women  as  Army  Surgeons,  by  Flora  Murray 
[Doran]. 

Religion    and    Spiritualism 

A  Tribute  of  Love  and  Gratitude  to  Our  Faith- 
ful Teacher  Augusta  E.  Stetson,  C.S.D.  [Put- 
nam]. 

The  Life  Indeed,  A  Review,  in  Terms  of  Com- 
mon Thinking,  of  the  Scripture  History  Is- 
suing in  Immortality,  by  John  Franklin  Ge- 
nung  [Marshall  Jones]. 

The  Ways  of  the  Oods.  by  Algernon  Sidney 
Crapsey  [International]. 

Life  Beyond  the  Veil,  by  O.  Vale  Owen,  2  vols. 
[Doran]. 

The  Near  Side  of  the  Mexican  Question,  by  Jay 
S.  Stoweli  [Doran]. 

Bible  Types  of  Modem  Men,  Second  Series,  by 
W.  Mackintosh  Mackay  [Doran]. 

Food  for  the  Fed-Up,  by  O.  A.  Studdert  Ken- 
nedy [Doran]. 

Lies!,  by  G.  A.  Studdert  Kennedy  [Doran]. 

Daily  Manna,  by  J.  Gilchrist  Lawson  [Doran]. 

Letters  of  Principal  James  Denney  to  W.  Rob- 
ertson Nicoll,  1898-1917  [Doran]. 

The  Life  of  Charles  Silvester  Home,  by  W.  B. 
Selbie  [Doran]. 

Cathedral  Sermons,  by  Bishop  Handley  C.  G. 
Moule  [Doran]. 

Miscellaneous 

The  World  Almanac  and  Encyclopedia,  19 tl 
[Press  Pub.  Co.]. 

The  New  Stone  Age,  by  Harrison  E.  Howe  [Cen- 
tury] .  * 

Miracle  Mongers  and  Their  Methods,  by  Hou- 
dinl  [Dutton]. 

The  Stenographer's  Manual,  by  Edward  Jones 
Kilduir  [Harper]. 

The  A  B  C  of  Evolution,  by  Joseph  McCabe 
[Putnam]. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Company,  A  His- 
tory, by  B.  G.  du  Pont  [Houghton]. 

The  Pertinent  Wagnerite,  by  B.  M.  Steigman 
[Seltser]. 

The  Inter-Allied  Games,  Paris  i2nd  June  to 
6th  July,  1919  [The  Games  Committee]. 

Dream  Psychology,  by  Prof.  Dr.  Sigmund 
Fseud,  trans,  by  M.  D.  Elder  [McCann]. 

Tht  Federal  Income  Tax,  A  Series  of  Lectures 
Delivered  at  Columbia  University  in  Decem- 
ber, 1920,  ed.  by  Robert  Murray  Haig  [Co- 
lumbia] . 

Library  of  Congress:  Report  of  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  and  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Library  Building  and  Grounds  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  SO,  1920  (Gov. 
Print.  Office]. 

Cash  from  Your  Camera,  How  to  Make  Your 
Camera  Profitable,  and  Where  to  Sell  Your 
Prints,  ed.  by  Frank  R.  Fraprie  [Amer.  Pho- 
tographic Pub.]. 
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collectors' GUIDE 

In  this  section  the  readers  of  THE  BOOKMAN  wIU 
find  the  latest  announcements  of  reliable  dealers  In 
Rare  Books,  Manuscripts,  Autographs  and  Prints.  It 
will  be  well  to  look  over  this  section  careful'y  each 
month,  for  the  advertisements  will  be  frequently 
changed,  and  items  of  Interest  to  collectors  will  be 
off^'ed  here.  All  these  dealers  invite  correspondence. 


TTIE  Library  of  Congress  has  se- 
X  cured  within  the  last  year  some 
Washington  and  Franklin  papers  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  The 
Washington  documents  relate  to  his 
western  land  holdings  which  he  ac- 
quired through  the  land-bounty  grants 
of  1754  for  participation  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  These  in- 
clude Washington's  autograph  petition 
to  Lord  Botetourt  for  himself  and 
others,  for  the  land  bounties;  his  ex- 
pense account  for  managing  the  land 
business  for  himself  and  the  Virginia 
ofScers;  lists  of  his  western  lands, 
made  out  in  1794  and  1798,  and  a 
manuscript  of  his  observations  on  the 
navigation  of  the  Potomac  These 
manuscripts  are  all  in  Washington's 
handwriting  and  have  never  been  pub- 
lished. The  Franklin  letters  are  those 
sold  in  Philadelphia  last  July,  and 
written  to  his  prot6g^,  Polly  Steven- 
son, between  ITfiO  and  1769.  They 
are  of  personal  and  scientillc  interest, 
and  unpublished. 

Sales  of  original  drawings  by  old 
masters  continue  to  hold  the  attention 
of  English  collectors.  On  the  other 
hand,  American  collectors  are  showing 
a  continually  increasing  interest  In 
prints  and  etchings.  A  Boston  dealer 
has  recently  purchased  the  entire 
stock  of  prints  of  the  late  J.  0. 
Wright  and  another  New  York  dealer; 
and  Boston,  which  for  years  had  no 
competent  direction  in  the  matter  of 
print  collecting,  is  developing  a  large 
number  of  private  collections  of  more 
than  ordinary  size  and  quality.  New 
York  is  an  especially  good  market  for 
etchiDgs,  and  one  of  the  greateat  fetch- 


ing collections  in  the  country  is  to 
come  into  the  market  here  this  aeason. 
This  includes  many  which  have  never 
been  offered  in  an  auction  sale  and 
some  unusual  states  of  impressions  by 
the  greatest  masters  of  the  burin.  A 
large  number  of  new  men  are  taking 
up  etching,  and  some  of  the  work  done 
is  of  particular  promise.  Some  years 
ago  it  was  possible  to  buy  a  D.  Y.  Cam- 
eron in  London  for  a  few  pounds,  but 
some  of  his  work  takes  three  figures 
(in  pounds)  from  its  purchaser  todtqr. 
Arthur  W.  Heintzelman,  whose  "Three 
Score  and  Ten"  has  found  a  perma- 
nent place  in  seven  art  museums,  is  a 
good  man  to  watch. 


Work  on  the  great  catalogue  of  the 
Henry  E.  Huntington  library  has  been 
practically  suspended  for  the  present, 
the  staff  being  engaged  in  the  consid- 
erable task  of  finding  out  what  is  in 
the  boxes  of  English  literature  after 
1640  which  have  been  accumulating  in 
the  new  building  at  San  Gabriel,  Cali- 
fornia, which  will  ultimately  house  Mr. 
Huntington's  treasures.  Recently  Mr. 
Huntington  conceived  the  idea  that 
first  editions  of  the  present-day 
writers — or  some  of  theiD^-would  be 
worth  preserving.  An  exanunation  of 
his  Kiplingiana  disclosed  that  he  had 
more  titles  than  were  in  the  George 
M.  Williamson  collection,  which  served 
as  the  basis  for  the  only  Kipling  bib- 
liography to  date.  Mr.  Huntington's 
estimates  of  present-day  authors  are 
interesting.  Conrad  he  thinks  will 
live;  and  although  he  is  not  so  sure 
about  H.  G.  Weils,  he  has  put  him  in 
his  list  of  living  authors  to  be  "col- 
lected", 
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Signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration, Member 
Continental  Conirresa.  A  Biographical  Review.  Now 
Ready.  Edition  200  Numbered  Copies.  16pp,  Price 
f2J0.  WILUAM  M.  CLEMENS,  Pabllsher, 

PomptoB  Lakes,  New  Jersey. 


Y^nniTQ  Old  and  New :   English  and  Foreign 
13\J\JMXiD  All  Branches  of  Literature :    Out-of- 
print    books  supplied.    Catalogues  free.    GEORGE 
WINTER,  52  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  Bn|r. 
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approval.  Rare  Books  and  Sets  of  Authors. 
Catalogue  66  free.  Commissions  executed. 
Foyles,  121  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  Eng. 

G.  A.  BAKER  &  CO.,  inc. 

Old  and  Rare  Books 
Autographs  Manuscripts 

d^New  catalogue  describing  1200 
choice  items  upon  request. 

142  East  59th  Street 
New  York 

UART  ANCIEN  S.  A. 

Librairie  et  Maison  d'Antiquites 
LUGANO  (Switzerland)  7  Piazza  Giardino 

High'class  Italian  T^aintings 

Fine  Old  oKanuscripts 

Valuable  ^B^oks  and  Engravings  from 
1 5th  to  I8th  Century 

Constant  issue  of  cataloeues  on  incunabiria, 
mss,  miniatures,  drawings,  bindings,  paintings, 
illustrated  books,  Frencn  portraits,  etc. 


SPURR  &  SWIFT 

Dealers  in 

RARE  BOOKS,  AUTOGRAPHS 

First   Editions,   Bindings 

American  Export  Agents 

25  Ryder  St.,  St.  James%  London,  S.  W« 


ANTIQUARIAN   BOOK  CO. 

E?esliani  Road,  Stratford-on-ATon,  Enghnd 
Dealers  in  Rare  Books  and  First  Editions: 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Stevenson,  Kipling, 
Ck>nrad,  Masefidd,  Wells,  Noyes,  Dun- 
sany,  etc.,  etc. 
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BOOKBINDERS 
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Slip    Cases.     Special 
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BOOKS,  MSS.  AND  TRACTS.  CAie/iy  in 
English.  Printed  previous  to  1799.  Special  Cat- 
cUogue  [61  just  issued, 

W.  A.  GOUGH 
20  West  43rd  Street,  New  York 
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In  a  reply  to  Arnold  Daly's  re- 
marks in  the  last  Bookman,  Heywood 
Broun  recently  gave  the  following 
sketch  of  himself  in  the  New  York 
"Tribune". 

still,  we  can  applaud  the  restraint  which 
Mr.  Daly  has  displayed  in  his  piece  in  The 
Bookman.  At  no  place  in  his  article  has  he 
yielded  to  the  easy  temptation  of  saying,  "Just 
how  fat  is  this  critic  who  complains  that  I  am 
too  heavy?"  It  would  not  have  been  pertinent. 
Criticism  is  all  too  disembodied.  One  may  try 
occasionally  to  get  his  back  and  shoulders  into 
it,  but  nothing  comes  through  into  type.  Just 
this  afternoon  a  reader  has  amused  himself  by 
sending  in  a  note  to  acquire  if  the  mental  por- 
trait which  he  has  made  of  the  writer  from 
the  basis  of  dramatic  reviews  in  "The  Tribune" 
is  correct.  "I  thlnlc,"  writes  W.  P.  R.,  "that 
you  are  in  your  early  forties,  slightly  gray,  tall 
and  thin.  Probably  you  stoop  a  little  and  I'm 
sure  you  wear  horn-rim  spectacles." 

W.  F.  R.  gets«  about  ten  in  a  scale  of  one 
hundred  on  his  guesses,  but  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence. The  critic's  only  worry  is  to  keep  his  fat 
below  his  shoulders. 

Jeannette  Marks  has  published  in 
many  of  the  magazines.  Her  first  vol- 
ume of  poetry  will  be  issued  this 
month.  It  is  to  be  called  "Willow  Pol- 
len" (Four  Seas).  Asa  Don  Dickin- 
son, the  Librarian  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  a  special  knowl- 
edge of  and  interest  in  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  he  has  had  access  to 
much  original  material  in  the  archives 
of  his  library.  Caleb  Wrath  is  the 
pen-name  of  a  young  writer,  who  has 
sold  several  of  his  stories  to  various 
magazines  within  the  last  few  weeks. 
This  one,  we  believe,  is  the  first  to  ap- 
pear. He  was  presented  to  us  by  C. 
Kay  Scott,  the  author  of  "Blind  Mice", 
and  we  are  deeply  grateful  to  Mr. 
Scott.    "Wrath"  writes  of  himself : 


I  may  be  a  writer  with  a  future,  but  certainly 
am  not  one  with  a  past.  If  only  you  could  an- 
nounce me  as  the  Fifth  Horseman  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse or  something  intriguing  like  that !  The 
prosaic  truth  is  that  I  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1917  and  have  spent 
most  of  the  time  since  then  working  with  peas- 
ants in  the  Marne,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Aube. 
I  expect  to  return  to  France  if  the  communion 
of  my  big  calabash  and  little  Corona  can  pro- 
duce another  salable  story  before  I  have  spent 
the  money  received  for  "The  Cobbler  of  Acan- 
thus Alley". 

George  O'Neil  has  often  been  con- 
fused with  his  brother  Henry,  who  is 
an  actor,  or  was,  and  lived  in  Green- 
wich Village.  The  younger  O'Neil, 
George,  came  to  New  York  City  from 
St.  Louis  only  about  a  year  ago,  not 
long  after  his  first  volume  of  verse, 
"The  Cobbler  in  Willow  Street" 
(Boni),  was  published.  He  lived  as 
far  from  the  Village  as  it  was  possible 
to  find  a  room.  He  intended  to  stay  in 
the  east ;  but  soon  f ouifd  that  he  didn't 
like  subways,  and  went  back  to  Mis- 
souri, where  he  has  been  writing  de- 
lightful verses  for  most  of  the  maga- 
zines and,  though  we  suppose  he  does 
not  like  to  confess  it,  an  occasional 
lyric  for  a  popular  song.  He  must 
have  another  volume  of  verses  very 
nearly  ready  by  now.  Latrobe  Car- 
roll is  a  young  Harvard  graduate  who 
has  at  least  one  unpublished  novel  in 
hand,  and  is  writing  more.  We  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  when  the 
war  is  sufficiently  in  the  background 
his  work  will  find  a  publisher.  Isn't  it 
a  curious  fact  that  the  public  expects 
the  men  who  were  mixed  up  in  the 
army  at  the  most  important  period  of 
their  development  to  forget  about  it, 
and  write  of  other  things?    However, 
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we  think  that  spirit  is  changing  slow- 
ly, and,  besides,  we  cannot  quarrel 
with  the  psychology  of  the  reading 
public.  It's  like  sparring  with  a 
shadow.  Benjamin  B.  Hampton,  for- 
merly of  "Hampton's  Magazine",  has 
recently  caused  much  discussion  by 
his  articles  on  sex  in  the  motion  pic- 
tures. He  not  only  writes,  but  pro- 
duces films,  and  his  advice  to  the  au- 
thor who  is  ambitious  to  write  for  the 
screen  is  therefore  doubly  valuable. 

David  Morton  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  known  among  the  younger  Ameri- 
can writers  for  his  verses  in  sonnet 
form.  His  first  collected  book  of 
poems,  "Ships  in  Harbour"  (Putnam), 
has  just  appeared.  Mr.  Morton  is  very 
fond  of  the  sea.  He  is  a  teacher  by 
profession,  and  it  is  curious  and  inter- 
esting to  find  that  it  is  the  quieter, 
dreamy  aspects  of  ships  and  the  ocean 
that  appeal  to  him.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  he  chooses  the  sonnet  form.  John 
Dos  Passos  is  of  the  same  generation 
at  Harvard,  that  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 
is  at  Princeton.  He  is  already  known 
for  essays  and  poems  which  have  ap- 
peared in  various  magazines,  and  his 
first  novel,  a  strikingly  realistic  study 
of  army  life,  will  be  published  this 
spring.  Curiously  enough,  his  first 
book,  "One  Man's  Initiation",  ap- 
peared first  in  England  over  a  year 
ago.  Dos  Passos  sailed  for  Spain  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  and  intends  to  pene- 
trate as  far  as  possible  into  the  Near 
East  after  he  leaves  Madrid.  The  Gos- 
sip Shop  has  already  explained  F.  P. 
A.,  who  needs  no  explanation.  His 
last  book  of  verse  was  "Something 
Else  Again"  (Doubleday).  Annie 
Carroll  Moore,  Supervisor  of  Work 
with  Children  at  the  New  York  Public 
Librar\',  is  known  throughout  the 
country  for  her  interest  in  and  promo- 
tion of  good  children's  books.  She  is 
spending  the  summer  in  France  and 
England  studying  library  and  publish- 
ing conditions  with  especial  reference 
to  juvenile  literature.  Her  "Roads  to 
Childhood"  (Doran)  was  published 
last  year.    Karle  Wilson  Baker  is 


an  accomplished  lyricist.  "Blue 
Smoke"  (Yale)  ^was  her  first  volume 
of  verse.  She  has  published  also  a 
book  for  children,  "The  Garden  of  the 
Plynck"  (Yale). 

Sinclair  Lewis  has  just   finished 
helping  Harvey  O'Higgins  and  Harriet 
Ford  dramatize  "Main  Street"   (Har- 
court)  and  has  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  play  will  be  given  a  try- 
out  in  May,  and  will  probably  reach 
New  York  .City  in  the  fall.    Meanwhile 
Mr.  Lewis  finds  time  occasionally  to 
lecture.    It  is  said  that  in  Chicago  his 
enthusiasm  for  Sherwood  Anderson's 
work  was  so  pronounced,  that  the  audi- 
ence almost  mobbed  him  with  delight. 
Marguerite  Wilkinson,  well  known 
both  as  a  poet  and  critic,  is  also  a 
camper  of  experience.    Last  summer, 
with  her  husband,  a  motorcycle,  and  a 
tent,   she  traveled   through   England. 
They   have   built   boats,   and    cooked 
meals  under  the  greatest  diflSculties. 
The  results  of  her  pilgrimages  are  to 
be  told  in  an  entertaining  out-of-door 
book.      "Bluestone"     (Macmillan)    is 
her  latest  book  of  verse.     Maurice 
Francis   Egan,   former   Minister   to 
Denmark,    veteran    diplomatist,    and 
sane  critic,  has  long  been  a  contributor 
to  The  Bookman.     His  "Ten  Years 
Near  the  German  Frontier"   (Doran) 
will      be      remembered.        Maxwell 
Struthers  Burt,  the  winner  of  the 
O.  Henry  Short  Story  Prize  for  1920, 
is  a  professor  at  Princeton  University. 
Both  he  and  his  wife,  Katharine  New- 
lin  Burt,  are  well-known  writers.    Mr. 
Burt  not  only  writes  successful  short 
stories  but  has  a  volume  of  poetry, 
"Songs  and  Portraits"  (Scribner). 

Frank  Weitenkampf,  Chief  of  the 
Art  and  Prints  Division  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  is  a  constant  stu- 
dent of  the  graphic  art.  A  third  re- 
vised edition  of  his  "How  to  Appreci- 
ate Prints"  has  just  been  published 
(Scribner).  John  C.  Brownell,  the 
scenario  editor  for  the  Universal  Film 
Company,  was  once  an  actor,  and 
occasionally  is  guilty  of  a  verse  or  tw). 
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James  L.  Ford,  formerly  literary  crijic 
of  the  New  York  "Herald",  is  the  au- 
thor of  many  volumes,  among  them 
"The  Great  Mirage"  (Harper).  J.  V. 
A.  Weaver,  of  Chicago,  was  first 
known  for  his  brilliant  reviews  on  the 
book  page  of  the  Chicago  "Daily 
News".  His  first  volume  of  verse,  "In 
American"  (Knopf),  has  already  gone 
through  at  least  one  edition,  and 
might  be  known  as  a  best  seller  in  po- 
etry. Sara  Teasdale  Filsinger  has 
written  little  verse  since  the  publica- 
tion of  her  last  volume  "Flame  and 
Shadow"  (Macmillan) ;  but  she  has 
returned  to  New  York  City  after  some 
weeks  in  the  Berkshires,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  first  lyrics  of  what  we  hope 
will  be  a  goodly  number.  The  actual 
"Effigy  of  a  Nun"  is  in  the  George 
Grey  Barnard  cloisters  in  New  York 
City. 

Allen  Wilson  Porterfield,  as  a 
regular  contributor,  needs  no  explana- 
tion, though  he  is  a  teacher  turned 
newspaper  man,  or  rather  more  po- 
litely, perhaps,  a  professor  turned 
journalist.  Pierre  de  Lanux  is  a  well- 
known  French  writer,  a  member  of  the 
French  High  Commission  to  the 
United  States.  He  is  much  interested 
in  the  movement  to  bring  the  younger 
intelligentsia  of  France  and  America 
together,  as  his  "Young  France  and 
New  America"  (Macmillan)  indicates. 
Raymond  M.  Weaver  is  a  professor 
of  English  at  Columbia  University. 
His  "Life  of  Herman  Melville"  will  be 
published  shortly.  Joseph  Wood 
Krutch  is  a  critic  and  essayist  well 
known  among  the  younger  group,  and 
a  frequent  contributor  to  various  re- 
views. Arthur  J.  Beckhard  is  a 
short  story  writer  and  dramatist. 
William  Alexander  Percy,  of  Green- 
ville, Mississippi,  is  one  of  America's 
most  graceful  writers  of  graceful 
verse.  His  last  volume  was  "In  April 
Once"  (Yale). 

Still    come    objections    from    those 
who  find  a  quarrel  in  free  verae.    "A. 


Gentle  Protest"  from  E.  O.  Laufirhlin 

follows : 


''Whether  he  walks  or  runt,  whether  he  ai 
a  microscope,  or  a  telescope,  or  the  naked  cj^* 
no  man  ever  overtakes  anything,  discovers  any- 
thing, or  leaves  anything  behind  but  himself." 
Thus  tersely  and  clearly  Henry  Dsrid 
Thoreau  once  expressed  a  profound  truth.  Lilke 
most  elemental  truths  it  is,  perhaps,  not  ex- 
actly true.  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  all  dis- 
cover things  in  heaven  and  earth  occasionally, 
of  which  our  own  little  mirrors  never  reflected 
a  ray.  But  what  I  mean  to  say  is  that  Thoreau 
was  a  real  poet  and  a  real  philosopher  in  the 
days  when  the  meek  still  had  a  chance  to  In- 
herit the  earth. 

Now  comes  forward  one  Alfred  Kreymborg, 
who  takes  up  this  thought  of  Thoreau  *s  and 
proceeds  to  scramble  it  and  to  splatter  and 
smear  it  over  a  page  and  a  half  of  the  perfectly 
nice  February  Bookman  in  a  hodgepodge  of 
logomachy  that  is  alleged  to  be  "free  Terse**. 

This  Mr.  Kreymborg  is  said  to  be  an  expert 
at  mandoluting — and  no  doubt  he  is ;  but,  in 
the  name  of  all  that  used  to  be  holy.  If  this 
stuff  be  poetry,  then  the  Jabberwocky  is  one  of 
Solomon's  songs. 

The  theme  of  Mr.  Krcymborg's  effusion  Is, 
of  course,  Thoreau's ;  but  the  manner  of  han- 
dling belongs  distinctly  to  Mr.  Kreymborg*B 
own  typewriter,  or  his  mandolute  (is  a  mando- 
lute  a  syncopating  sort  of  typewriter,  I  won- 
der?). 

When  Thoreau  had  expressed  an  idea  he 
stopped  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  He  had 
a  host  of  others,  awaiting  expression  in  his 
brain.  But  this  Mr.  Kreymborg  is  not  satisfied 
at  being  delivered  of  a  fair  sixed,  normal  idea. 
He  seems  to  regard  it  as  an  infant  prodigy.  He 
stands  it  first  on  its  feet  (such  feet!),  then 
on  its  head ;  he  tosses  it  into  the  air  and 
catches  it  by  an  ear ;  he  flings  it  from  him 
with  a  shriek,  then  runs  after  It  and  pets  and 
caresses  it  again;  and,  when  he  flnaUy  tacks 
it  in  its  little  crib  and  pulls  down  the  blinds 
and  thrums  it  to  sleep  with  his  mandolute,  we 
are  relieved — but  are  we  cheered? — or  enlight- 
ened?— or  ennobled?     I  should  trow  not. 

Are  such  strange  offspring  of  Poesy,  of  which 
8uch  a  brood  are  being  born  lately,  in  fact 
prodigies,  or  are  they  monstrosities?  Is  vers 
libre  an  attainment,  or  a  disease? 

I  have  always  loved  sane  and  normal  poetry. 
To  me  it  is  the  loftiest  expression  of  Life.  I 
have  worshiped  at  the  feet  of  the  bards  of  old, 
devotedly,  unquestioningly.  But,  if  this  sort 
of  thing  be  poetry,  then  the  works  of  Chaucer, 
of  Shakespeare,  of  Keats,  of  Shelley,  of  Brown- 
ing, Tennyson,  Swinburne,  and  the  rest  are 
something  else. 

I  am  not  ready  to  admit  this.  When  I  am 
forced  to  do  so  I  shall  be  prepared  also  to  ac- 
cept Jazz  music  as  preferable  to  Beethoyen's 
symphonies;  the  shimmy  as  a  chaste  and 
graceful  dance ;  and  Bolshevism  as  the  highest 
form  of  civil  government. 

Poetry  must  sing.  It  must  be  dignifled*  in* 
spired,  and  inspiring.  That  which  shridcs  and 
howls  and  jibbers  incoherently  in  print  is  not 
poetry,  simply  because  each  line  begins  with  a 
capital  and  it  exhibits  a  wild  and  halting 
rhythm. 

1  submit  that  any  sophomore,  with  a  naked 
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Idea  and  a  looae-Joloted  typFwrlter,  or  a  onija 
board,  can  produce  rHtmi  of  free  verie,  eom- 
parable  witb  thai  which  la  being  marketed  bj 
[he  cult  toda;.  I  ■ometlmeH  luipcct  the  vord- 
bulldlDs  luacblne,  meatloDed  t>F  Galllver.  baa 
becD  rrdlacorered  b;  Its  deTotecR. 

Bt  all  tneuiia,  let  aa  grant  tbe  poet  the  bcoad- 
vat  license  coiiaialent  with  deceiic;  and  laCelf  ; 
but  when  Peeaaiui.  unaaddled  and  unbridled,  [i 
permltlcd  to  run  amnck  up  and  down  our  al- 
readr  lumuKuoua  Main  Streets,  It  la  dan^r- 
nua  to  trnfflc  and  suicidal  to  the  noble  ateed, 
blmaelt.  It  aeema  to  me  it  la  high  time  for  the 
llterar;  Humane  Society,  or  the  police  torce,  to 
head  blm  oiT. 

A  circle  in  parodies  came  to  our  at- 
tention this  month.  George  Douglas, 
of  the  San  Francisco  "Bulletin", 
writes  in  "Bits  about  Books": 
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BoobUin: 

APOTHEOSIS 

I  often 

lab  and  wondai 

whathor 

Soma  day  tb*7'U  bind  n>«  in  limp  laathai; 

im  Ump  .nan.li 

no  donbl 

Id  laatbar  th*7  wlU  laj 

ma  oat. 

Saitb  PreatoD 
No,  not  when  limp  but  atllf  they  find  ;ou, 
And  tben  perhaps  In  tH>ards  they'll  bind  ;ou ; 
But  never  fear,  they  will  Dot  tan 
TIU  thef  have  ceaaed  "to  pan"  jou.  Pan. 

While  Keith  Preston,  himself  turned 
parodist,  gives  us  the  following  in  the 
Chicago  "Daily  News": 

A  NUBSESY  thacedt 

I  have  not  forgotten  rat 

Skin  that  ohokai 

I  who  drank  myialf  to  death 

With  tha  Bppiei  af  jonr  bna 

— Hlldgfarda  naonai  In   ths 

Little  WlUle  in  blue  aaahes 

Drank  up  papa's  apple  maBhea ; 

Darling  little  Hlldcgarde 

Didn't  know  bis  breath  waa  banl 

So  before  ber  mamma  apled  bet 

Why  is  Miss  Planner  silent? 

The  Columbus  "Evening  Dispatch", 
in  an  editorial  on  Mary  Austin's  "Book 
Service  to  Main  Street"  in  the  April 
Bookman,  says : 

III  other  worda  the  pnbllcll?  of  the  booh  pub- 
llahiTB  baa  failed.  It  baa  not  boneatir  and 
clearly  told  the  man  in  the  atreel  what  a  liouk 
conlnlna:  it  has  tim  larget;  omitted  that  plain 
duty  and  aubatlfuted  hljfb-brow  eaimya  bj  per- 
sona who  were  cuiiccrned  cbleny.  I(  not  whiillj, 
with  showing  bow  superior  they  were  not  onlf 
to  tbe  common  herd,  but  tu  the  autbora  them- 

Plcaac  mention  Tut  Book: 
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The  LOST  GIRL 

By  D.  H.  LAWRENCE 

John  Macer,  "<  M'  Nne  Ytrk  EviHtng  Pul-"Ui. 

LawicncE  ii  of  tlic  cider  uiiuic^f  Mncdith  md  Hirdv- 
...  I  on  iSinlc  of  no  Diher  j^un*  novellii  who  1>  qulie 

u  cniiowcd  with  hii  unftirlVami  vacleir of  (Ifu." 
Franda  Hackett,  in  tit   Ncv  Xefiuilit~-"niB 

LOST  GIRL  l9  in  ibioabml  novil.  rlihin  ii.b«Tjince.r>>- 

HeyW€K>d    Broan,  in  l*e  Nm   Vort   THiunt— 
"IjHicncc  d^i'l  nil  new  ihiogi  about  v^omen  In  lovi." 

By  the  Mome  aathoT 

WOMEN  IN  LOVE 

-  Daaglai  Goldring,  ailSirrcif'SefiiraHoui." 

Touch  and  Go 

a  [■lay  in  ihrte  Ms,  $1.23 

The  Widowing  of  Mrs.  Holroyd 

a  pljy  in  three  a.lj,  St. 30 


To  be  publiiheJ  next  taonth. 

Psychoanalysis  and  the  Unconscious 

A  hl(hly  Dililnil  coniributi.'o  ih^i  will  ihcd  liB>ii  on 
Oidctnnw.  il.M 

THOMAS 
SELTZER 

5  Vttt  50tb  Street,  N<«  Yoik 
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selTei.  The  people  generally  have  not  been  in- 
terested in  this  self-exploitation,  and  the  books 
have  suffered.  Tmth  in  book  adyertisins  and 
honesty  in  book  news  will  help  to  put  book  cul- 
ture on  a  par  with  the  culture  in  the  drama, 
music  and  art. 

We  wonder  if  this  part  of  the  edi- 
torial is  not  misleading.  We  should 
like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  publish- 
ers in  regard  to  "the  publicity  of  book 
publishers  has  failed".  We  don't  quite 
believe  that  it  has  ourselves. 

Henry  G.  Aikman»  the  author  of 
"Zell",  writes  to  us  of  gloom  in  recent 
fiction. 

That  understanding  friend  of  youth,  Mr. 
Heywood  Broun,  begins  his  "Pessimism  and 
the  Young  Americans"  in  the  April  Bookman 
with  a  story  about  a  man  and  a  ghost. 

"Our  young  American  pessimists  see  man  at 
the  moment  he  drops  beside  the  road,  and 
without  further  ihyestigation  decide  that  it  is 
aU  up  with  him." 

The  author,  says  he,  ought  to  take  second 
wind  into  consideration— ought  to  deal  also 
with  the  exceptional  man  who  can  keep  on 
running  away  all  night  long,  the  perfect  Mara- 
thoner. 

Now  this  is  just  where  the  young  "pessi- 
mists" will  wave  farewell  to  Mr.  Broun.  What 
they  are  trying  to  do  is  not  paint  supermen, 
heroes  who  can  run  all  night,  or  more  likely, 
ride  their  staunch  little  bronchos  all  night  and 
reach  the  stockade  at  dawn  just  in  time  to  save 
little  Nell.  No,  their  game  is  the  average 
man,  the  man  they've  known  in  business  or  the 
Five  Hundred  Club,  the  poor  fish  who's  in- 
haled so  many  cigarettes  in  his  youth  he  hasn't 
even  a  respectable  first  wind  left.  Heroes  there 
are,  doubtless ;  but  they've  monopolised  fiction 
long  enough.  Let  Mr.  Average  Citizen  have 
his  innings  for  a  few  years. 

Let  the  law  of  average  speak  awhile.  Then, 
just  conceivably — having  gotten  the  taste  of 
supermen  thoroughly  out  of  their  mouths — the 
young  pessimists  may  begin  to  point  even  more 
surely  toward  the  difficult,  ever  debatable, 
thing  called  Truth. 

Mr.  Broun  cuts  much  more  sharply  at  the  es- 
sence of  things  at  the  end  of  "Pessimism  and 
the  Young  Americans",  when  he  quotes  his 
rhetoric  professor  as  saying : 

"  'Broun,  try  to  solve  your  problems  without 
recourse  to  death,  madness — or  any  other  beef- 
eater In  the  Queen's  name.'  " 

Quite  so :  but  he  might  have  added  :  "  * — 
or  Marathon  runners.'  " 

It  is  spring,  and  when  a  youth  of 
small  years  continued  to  bombard  us 
with  essays,  we  one  day  looked  at  him 
and  shouted  in  anguish  and  amaze- 
ment, "Do  youngsters  court  these  days 
in  essays?  Where  is  the  much  touted 
spring  verse  ?"   Whereupon  he  replied 


with  the  following  which   he   calls, 
"Books,  Love,  and  Youth**. 

One  might  think  (but  it  wmild  be  wrong) 
that  adolescents  who  read  current  literature  do 
not  write  poems  to  the  young  ladiee  of  their 
acquaintance.  This  is,  as  I  have  parenthetical- 
ly intimated,  a  mistake.  It  does  not  miittcr 
that  moon-calves  are  turned  loose  in  contens- 
porary  fiction  and  made  to  perform  ridiealoos 
antics  including  that  of  falling  into  calf-love 
and  strumming  on  their  hearts  to  the  metre  of 
verse.  In  real  life,  stubbornly,  persistently* 
incontrollably,  they  still  do  it. 

In  unguarded  moments  I  have  laui^ed  at 
William  Sylvanus  Baxter  and  Felix  Fay.  lo 
serious  relapses  I  have  scorned  the  mockera 
and  listened  only  to — my  muse.  Beat  of  all, 
she  who  received  my  lines,  likewise  an  up-to* 
date  reader,  treasured  and  regarded  them  aa- 
credly. 

It  does  no  good  to  chortle  at  us  In  this  peril- 
ous period.  We  refuse  to  be  influenced  by  your 
journalistic  taunts.  This  is  the  way  of  aU 
flesh. 

Judging  from  my  own  case  I  should  say  that 
there  has  been  no  diminishing  in  the  output  of 
adolescent  poetry.  Spring  comes,  the  spirit 
awakens,  a  beautiful  face  appears.  Life  charms ; 
butterflies,  colors,  smUes,  vermiUlon  cheeks — a 
thousand  and  one  different  things  glimmer  be- 
fore the  adoring  eyes  of  youth.  If  he  is  stirred 
to  lyricixe  shall  someone  tell  him  nay? 

I  saw  a  butterfly  today 
And  knew  that  Spring  was  on  her  way. 
My  heart  was  fluttering  and  gay — 
I  saw  a  butterfly. 

The  birds  were  singing  when  I  woke 
And  with  the  breath  of  Spring  they  spoke. 
They  said  that  life's  a  happy  Joke — 
The  birds  were  singing. 

My  Joy  has  infinite  degree 

For  at  this  season  Marjorie 

Is  wont  to  show  her  love  for  me — 
My  Joy ! 

This  Is  only  a  sample.  Marjorie  has  a  large 
collection.  She  said  once  that  she  would  take 
them  to  a  publisher,  but  I  begged  her  to  wait 
until  I  am  killed  in  a  duel  or  lost  at  sea. 

I  do  admit  that  literature  shows  love  to  be 
the  most  bromidic  thing  in  the  world.  The 
adolescent  realises  that  there  is  nothing  new  in 
his  feelings  or  phrases.  A  dark  brown  taste 
comes  Into  his  mouth  when  the  fact  is  thrust 
upon  him  that  he,  like  the  lovers  In  the  books. 
Is  too  liberal  In  the  use  of  the  word  btauiifml; 
that  In  estimating  his  sweetheart's  appearance 
he  Is  cither  blind  or  hyperbolic.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  he  sends  her  verses  like  the  foUow- 
ing: 

Every  lover  raves  about  the  beauty 

Of  whatever  woman  he  adores, 
Yolls  It  to  the  world,  which  on  the  Q.  T. 
Classifies  the  guy  with  boobs  and  bores. 

Love-sick  swains  are  more  or  less  deluded 
When  it  comes  to  Judging  Dearie's  face ; 

Frankly,  I  think  they  should  be  secluded 
In  some  far-off  labyrinthine  place. 

Listen,  lady.  I'm  not  fabricating 

When  I  say  your  looks  are  heavenly ; 

Neither  am  I  blind,  nor  overrating — 
All  the  universe  agrees  with  me. 
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Submit  your  manuscripts  to 

Alexander  Van  Rensselaer 

Authors*  Representative  and  Ms.  Broker 

450  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Rates  and  full  particulars  on  request 
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collectors' GUIDE 

In  this,  section  the  readers  of  THE  BOOKMAN  wiU 
find  the  latest  anoouncemmts  of  reliable  dealers  In 
Rare  Books,  Manuscripts,  Autographs  and  Prints.  It 
will  be  well  to  look  over  this  section  careful'y  each 
month,  for  the  advertisements  will  be  frequently 
changed,  and  Items  of  interest  to  collectors  will  be 
offered  here.  All  these  dealers  invite  correspondence. 


ONE  interesting  feature  of  the 
present  literary  market,  which  is 
decidedly  at  variance  with  the  general 
sale  of  rare  books,  is  the  increasing 
demand  and  higher  prices  for  book- 
plates. It'  was  not  many  years  ago 
when  bookplates  by  Sherburne,  E.  D. 
French,  J.  W.  Spenceley  and  other 
masters  of  the  art  could  be  bought  in 
large  lots  for  a  few  cents  each,  while 
early  American  bookplates  could  be 
bought  for  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar. 
When  the  Eno  collection  was  dispersed 
in  1916,  predictions  were  made  that 
the  limits  of  price  had  been  reached, 
for  bookplates  were  sold  at  from  one 
to  ten  dollars  each.  The  dispersal  of 
the  "remainder"  of  the  Eno  collection 
the  present  season,  comprising  a  large 
number  of  plates  which  were  not 
thought  of  sufficient  importance  to 
command  special  attention  five  years 
ago,  resulted  in  prices  as  satisfactory 
as  those  at  the  first  sale,  and  caused 
some  of  the  newer  collectors  to  gasp. 
This  increasing  appreciation  of  book- 
plates has  also  been  shown  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  American  Bookplate  So- 
ciety, at  its  last  annual  meeting,  in 
raising  the  limit  of  membership  from 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred,  al- 
though why  there  should  be  any  limit 
.  to  membership  in  such  a  society  is  a 
question  which  is  difficult  to  answer 
satisfactorily.  Nowadays  the  book  col- 
lector who  does  not  have  a  bookplate 
is  looked  upon  as  lacking  something  in 
his  mental  makeup. 


Milton's  "Paradise  Lost",  1668,  with 
the  fourth  title-page,  was  bought  for 
twopence  at  the  Book  Found  in  Eton 
College.  The  copy  also  had  the  rare 
third  title  inserted.  A  similar  copy, 
with  the  third  and  fourth  title-pa^res, 
came  into  Anderson's  auction  room  in 
1919,  where  it  brought  considerably 
more  than  twopence— namely,  $325. 


"Finds"  in  book  collecting  are  al- 
ways of  interest.  The  latest  is  report- 
ed from  England,  where  a  copy,  said 
to  be  in  almost  perfect  condition,  of 

Pleaie  meotlon  TBI  Bookuin  to  wrltloB 


The  sale  of  the  Kipling  collection  of 
Captain  E.  M.  Martindell  at  Sotheby's 
in  London,  April  4,  5,  and  6  is  the  out- 
standing event  of  the  season  so  far  as 
first  editions  are  concerned,  for  it  in- 
cludes some  items  so  rare  that  they 
were  unknown  even  to  Mr.  Kipling's 
literary  agent.  Many  Kipling  collec- 
tors have  never  even  heard  of  "In  Sight 
of  Mount  Monadnock",  "With  Num- 
ber Three",  "Science  of  Rebellion", 
and  "His  Excellency".  Of  the  last- 
named,  which  was  printed  in  Rutlam 
in  India  in  1895,  a  reprint  was  made 
at  Bombay  a  few  years  later,  and  a 
copy  of  this,  which  was  priced  by 
Maggs  at  £60  as  a  unique  item,  was 
bought  by  an  American  collector.  Cap- 
tain Martindell's  copy  of  the  Rutlam 
issue  of  this  little  pamphlet  of  seven 
leaves  issued  in  honor  of  "His  Excel- 
lency, Erik  Oakley  Hogan,  aged  9 
months.  By  One  of  his  Sincerest  Ad- 
mirers" is  undoubtedly  unique.  "Let- 
ters of  Marque,  No.  1"  issued  by  Samp- 
son Low,  Marston  and  Company  in 
1891  is  much  rarer  than  the  Allahabad 
edition,  as  it  was  rigidly  suppressed 
by  Kipling.  The  Martindell  collection 
of  Kiplingiana  is ,  the  finest  ever 
brought  into  the  auction  room,  and  its 
sale    is    an    aftermath    of    the    war. 
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through    which    Captain    Martindell 
served  with  distinction. 


Among  the  most  notable  Keats  ex- 
hibitions were  those  at  the  Grolier 
Club  in  New  York,  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Library,  and  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library.  The  number  and  variety 
of  the  manuscripts,  books,  letters,  and 
other  memorials  of  the  poets  was  sur- 
prising and  led  one  to  wonder  what 
could  be  left  in  England  for  similar 
exhibitions,  outside  of  the  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  collection.  Certainly  the  display 
demonstrated  that  the  appreciation  of 
Keats  is  as  greaj;  in  this  country  as  in 
that  of  his  birth.  Private  libraries 
like  the  Morgan  library  and  those  of 
Amy  Lowell,  F.  B.  Bemis,  Fred  Hol- 
land Day,  and  others  revealed  an  ex- 
traordinary number  of  Keats  treas- 
ures in  private  hands  in  this  country. 
That  Keats  was  an  author  for  the  few, 
however,  is  indicated  by  the  remark 
of  a  patron  of  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary who,  upon  hearing  the  announce- 
ment of  "an  exhibition  of  Keats",  in- 
nocently inquired:  "What  are  keats?" 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  BOOKS 

The  Rare— The  Curious— The  Beautiful.  Early 
Printed  Books— XV  and  XVI  Century  First  Edi- 
tions.  Curious  Old  Law  and  Medical  Books, 
Books  illustrated  by  esteemed  Artists.  Original 
Editions  17th  and  18th  Century  Eneltsh  Books. 
Curious  and  out-of-the-way  Books,  etc..  etc. 

A  REALLY  INTERESTING  CATALOGUE 
MAILED  ON  REQUEST 

C.  HOWES,  Bookaeller,  Si.  Leoaaidi-oQ-Sea.Eii«UiK] 


BOOiCS  and  AUTOGRAPHS-Early  Printed  Books. 
First  Editions,  Standard  Author8,etc  Catalogues  free. 
R.  Atkinson,  188  Peckham  Rye,  London,  S.  E.  Eng. 


"Books  of  Distinction"  "'^  ■""  *"" 

Manuscripts,  Standard  Sets,  Beautiful  Bindings, 
by  Sangorski,  Zaehnsdorf,  Riviere,  etc.  Libraries 
selected,  installed,  replenished,  appraised  and  cat- 
alogued. Commissions  solicited.  List  of  recent 
importations  and  other  information  on  request. 

M.  60TTSCHALK  &  CO. 
Dept.  B,    17  W.  42nd  SU  New  York  City 


BOOKS  ^^^'  lfOOO,000  in  stock.  All  sub- 
*^""*^  .  jects.  Secondhand  and  New  on 
approval.  Rare  Books  and  Sets  of  Authors. 
Catalogue  66  free.  Commissions  executed. 
Poyles,  121  Charing  Cross  Road,  London*  Bng. 


SPURR  &  SWIFT 

Dealers  in 

RARE  BOOKS,  AUTOGRAPHS 

First    Editions,    Bindings 

American  Export  Agents 

25  Ryder  St.,  St.  James',  London,  S.  W. 

Rudolph  Geering:,  Buchantiquariat, 
Basle  (Switzerland) 

Just  Issiud  Catalogue  386 

ANCIENT,  RARE  and  CURIOUS  BOOKS 

Incunabulas.  Illustrated  Books  (XV-XVIth  cen. 
turics).  Literature,  Old  Medicine,  History.  Fine  Arts, 
Occult  and     Mystical    Books.      Dante.    Bodoniana. 

1370  Items. 
POST  FREE  ON  APPUCATION 

UART  ANCIEN  S.  A. 

Librairie  et  Maison  d'Antiquites 
LUGANO  (Switzerland)  7  Piazza  Giardino 

High'cUus  Italian  T^aintings 

0 

Fine  Old  Manuscripts 

Valuable  ^Books  and  Engravings  from 
15th  to  18th  Century 

Constant  issub  of  catalogues  on  incunabula, 
mss,  miniatures,  drawings,  bindings,  paintings, 
illustrated  books,  French  portraits,  etc 

STIKEMAN   &  CO. 

BOOKBINDERS 
110-114  WEST  32D  ST^  NEW  YORK 

Floe  Bindings  off  every  description.  Inlaying, 
Restoring,  Solander  and  Slip  Cases.  Special 
designing,  etc. 

Interesting  Catalogue  of  Old 
and  Rare  Books  sent  on  request 

George  lltrft 

1894  CHARLES  ROAD 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

BOOKS. — All  out-of-print  books  supplied,  no  matter  on 
what  subject.  Write  us.  We  can  get  you  any  book 
ever  published.  Please  state  wants.  When  in  Eng- 
land call  and  see  our  50.000  rare  books.  BAKER'S 
GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  14-16  John  Bright  Street. 
Birmingham .  England . 


FOR     THE     BOOK     LOVER 

Rare  books — First  editions. 

Books  now  out  of  print. 

Latest  Catalogue  Sent  on  Request 

G.  GERHARDT,  25  W.  42d  Street.  New  York 


Books    Science,  Literature,  etc..  Lists.  Higene's, 
M-2441  Post  St.,  San  Francisco.    (Mention  wants.; 
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Baker's 

Breakfast 

Cocoa 

Has  a  most  delicious  flavor. 

Is  pure  and  healthful. 
The   ideal   food   beverage. 


Genuine     has 

this  trade  mark 
on  every  pack- 
age. 

Bookld  tif 
Sent  frcs. 

WfttTER  BAKER  &  CO.,  LTH 

lHbllS^t^J  I78Q  DOMKESltR,  MASS. 


BEAUTY- 

AND  MARY  BLAIR 

By  Etliel  M.  Kelley 

"At  last  we  have  it!  The  Modem 
Girl's  own  story  from  the  Modem 
Girl's  point  of  view," 

— AVw  Yori  If'orU. 
"A  novel  full  of  secret  beauty  and 
an  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
possibilities  of  writing  a  profound 
study  of  adolescence  without  for- 
saking for  a  moment  the  delicacy 
and    humor    of   an    entertaining 
story."— y^*  Dial. 
It's  clever,  it's  kiMorbinE,  it'a  brilliant- 
bat  more  than  all  this,  it's  true;  a  book 
that  amazinglr  tllominates  those  tenden- 
cies of  the  youth  of  to-day  over  which 
Mrs.  Griuid7  sbaltes  a  doleful  head. 

12.00  at  All       Houghton  Mifflin  Co.   I 
Bookaloret  4  Park  Street,  Boston 
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"The  Editor  Was  Taking  His 
Vacation  and  the  Proof- 
readers Were  Asleep!** 
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We  Render  the  Ultimate  Service  in  Our  Field 
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To  Elizabeth  Shepley  Sergeant 
must  be  given  the  credit  of  writing  a 
book  about  the  war  which  was  neither 
sentimental  nor  too  disillusioned. 
"Shadow  Shapes"  (Houghton  Mifflin) 
was  the  accurate  and  well-written  rec- 
ord of  a  woman's  participation  in  war 
work,  of  the  people  she  met,  and  of  the 
tragedy  she  found.  We  can  think  of 
no  one  better  able  to  speak  to  the  wild 
young  intellectuals.  She  knows  them 
well;  and  she  knows,  too,  the  wild 
young  people  who  found  the  war  an 
outlet  for  their  emotions.  She  has 
seen  the  young  American  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  her  message  to  Mr.  Stearns 
and  his  generation  is  well  weighed 
and  important.  Miss  Sergeant  has  re- 
cently contributed  an  introduction  to 
Pierre  Hamp's  "People"  (Harcourt) 
and  will  spend  the  summer  months  in 
New  Mexico,  writing.  Donald  Ogden 
Stewart  is  a  graduate  of  Yale,  who 
hag  recently  adopted  writing  as  a  ca- 
reer, after  finding  business  somewhat 
irksome.  Most  of  his  friends,  includ- 
ing F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  and  ourselves, 
tried  to  discourage  him;  and  the 
credit  for  developing  and  aiding  him 
at  the  outset  must  go  to  John  Peale 
Bishop  and  Frank  Crowninshield  of 
"Vanity  Fair",  those  gentlemen  who 
are  ever  eager  to  seize  on  and  help  the 
brilliant  young.  After  reading  sev- 
eral of  the  chapters  of  his  parody  over 
to  himself,  Mr.  Stewart  moved  his 
place  of  residence.  He  was  afraid,  we 
presume,  that  some  irate  American 
author,  at  whom  his  satire  was  aimed, 
would  attack  him  with  a  loaded  cane. 
Herb  Roth  is  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Sunday  "World".  His 
caricatures  and  travel  sketches  are  well 
known;    but  in  his   illustrations   for 


"An  Outine  of  American  History"  he 
has  developed  a  new  style.  Mr.  Roth 
is  an  authority  on  the  seaports  of  the 
world.  While  in  the  navy  and  out  of 
it,  he  investigated  them  thoroughly. 
Some  day  we  are  taking  a  trip  around 
the  globe  with  him.  We  expect  to 
learn  much  from  his  guidance. 

Murray  Hill  is  with  us  again  this 
month.  Finally,  you  will  see,  he  inter- 
viewed the  elusive  Mr.  Chesterton. 
Hill  has  just  completed  another  book, 
we  hear,  and  his  introduction  for  "The 
Circus  and  Other  Essays"  (Doran)  is 
his  latest  contribution  to  the  Joyce 
Kilmer  memorabilia.  Christopher 
MoRLEY  is  still  columning  on  the  New 
York  "Evening  Post",  and  turning  out 
a  book  or  two  on  each  trip  of  his  Long 
Island  commuter's  train,  with  the  able 
assistance  of  the  conductors  and  mo- 
tormen.  In  fact,  we  have  a  suspicion 
that  this  chapter  of  his  literary  detec- 
tive series  was  written  in  the  coal  car; 
but  possibly  not.  We  have  not  yet 
read  his  "Tales  from  a  RoUtop  Desk" 
(Doubleday);  but  we  must  get  at  it 
soon,  for  we  understand  he  has  just 
arranged  for  the  publication  of  a  new 
volume  of  poems  and  we  don't  want  to 
get  more  than  one  book  behind. 

William  L.  Stidger  is  the  pastor 
of  Saint  Mark's  Methodist  Church  in 
Detroit.  He  is  a  popular  dramatic 
preacher,  has  traveled  widely,  and  has 
written  much  for  the  magazines.  His 
"Standing  Room  Only"  (Doran)  is  to 
appear  this  spring.  Mr.  Stidger 
was  not  the  first  to  discover  the  book 
lecture.  There  is  Dr.  J.  G.  Carter 
Troop,  who  gives  talks  on  current 
books  to  packed  audiences  in  New 
York  City,  and  there  are  many  others ; 
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but  it  is  interesting  to  hear  from  a 
man  who  has  tried  the  spreading  of 
book  knowledge  from  the  pulpit,  just 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  possibilities 
for  teaching  people  to  read  better 
books  from  the  church  and  the  lecture 
platform.  Lawrence  Perry  is  well 
known  as  a  writer  of  novels  and  short 
stories  and  a  leading  American  critic 
of  amateur  sports.  We  remember  the 
blind  faith  with  which  we  used  to 
watch  his  prognostications  during  the 
football  season  and  the  intense  admi- 
ration we  had  for  him  when  he  was 
being  favorable  to  a  particular  team. 
Of  course,  he  was  favorable  most  of 
the  time — that  is,  in  those  days.  If 
things  have  changed,  that's  not  en- 
tirely his  fault.  Plis  last  novel  was 
"The  Romantic  Liar"  (Scribner). 
Reginald  Marsh  is  studying  at  the 
Art  Students'  League  in  New  York. 

Inez  Haynes  Irwin  is  so  well 
known  as  the  author  of  the  "Phoebe 
and  Ernest"  stories,  and  in  so  many 
other  connections,  that  we  hasten  to 
tell  you  of  her  least-known  claim  to 
fame  and,  probably,  her  proudest: 
namely,  as  the  aunt  of  the  very  young 
lady  novelist,  Phyllis  Duganne.  Mrs. 
Irwin  (Will)  may  tell  you  at  any  mo- 
ment that  when  she  looked  at  Miss 
Duganne  some  twenty  years  ago  coo- 
ing in  her  bassinet,  she  knew  at  once 
that,  without  doubt,  before  the  young 
lady  had  emerged  from  her  teens  she 
would  be  a  writer.  She  was  not  mis- 
taken. Miss  Duganne,  young,  small, 
with  bobbed  hair,  has  already  pub- 
lished at  least  one  novel,  written  many 
short  stories,  and  is  married.  Mrs. 
Irwin  has  published  two  books  this 
spring,  "The  Story  of  the  Woman's 
Party"  and  "Out  of  the  Air"  (Har- 
court).  We  forgot  to  mention  that 
Mrs.  Irwin  is,  astonishingly  enough, 
now  a  grand-aunt.  That  is  the  trouble 
with  this  younger  generation.  They 
will  not  let  the  rest  of  us  grow  up 
slowly. 

Alfred  Lief  is  an  undergtadwcite  at 
New  York  University.   Ke\\«ia  sXte^d^ 


conducted  a  book  column  in  an  out  of 
town  paper,  and  has  written  essays 
ever  since  the  age  of  twelve  or  thir- 
teen, on  a  wide  variety  of  topics.  He 
has  seven  or  eight  brothers,  we  forget 
which,  and  apparently  they  all  write. 
One  of  them.  Max,  has  a  verse  in  this 
month's  Gossip  Shop.  Lief  will  be 
graduated  this  spring,  and  we  think 
the  newspaper  that  succeeds  in  hiring 
him  will  be  most  lucky.  RiCHABD 
Lahey  is  a  young  painter,  etcher,  and 
caricaturist,  studying  in  New  York 
City.  One  of  his  etchings  of  a  bur- 
lesque show  was  recently  hung  at  the 
National  Academy.  What's  more, 
someone  bought  it!  We  have  great 
faith  in  him  ever  since  the  night  when 
we  were  doing  a  story  together  in  a 
Second  Street  dance  hall  in  New  York. 
An  ambitious  young  ganster  happened 
to  see  the  drawing  Richard  had  made 
of  him,  and — ^but,  after  all,  that's  not 
an  anecdote  for  The  Bookman. 

Elinor  Wylie  is  still  publishing  de- 
lightful poetry  in  many  of  the  maga- 
zines. She  expects  to  gather  it  for  a 
volume  in  the  fall,  and  during  the 
summer  will  probably  write  her  first 
novel.  Her  home  is  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mary  Newton  Stanard  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  is  essentially  an 
essayist  of  the  south.  Her  husband, 
William  G.  Stanard,  is  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Virginia  Historical  So- 
ciety and  editor  of  that  organization's 
magazine.  It  is  through  this  connec- 
tion that  Mrs.  Stanard's  historical 
books  have  been  written.  She  tells  us 
that,  at  the  age  of  eight,  hearing  Poe's 
"Raven"  read  aloud,  she  promptly  fell 
in  love  with  the  author  of  the  lines; 
later  she  wrote  "The  Dreamer:  A  Ro- 
mantic Rendering  of  the  Life-Story 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe".  Mrs.  Stanard  is 
one  of  that  group  of  southern  writers 
who  are  making  "the  Reviewer"  so  in- 
teresting and  valuable  a  publication. 

Stella  Benson,  the  author  of  "I 

Pose",  "Living  Alone",  etc.  (Macmil- 

lan),  is  now  traveling  in  the  Orient. 

k  VW.^T  ^9rc\Ueii  by  Miss  Benson  to  9 
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Elbert  Hubbard's 


"Message 
to  Garcia" 

One  of  the  most  inspired  pieces  of  writ- 
ing in  the  Enghsh  language. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Bible 
it  has  been  more  widely  distributed  than 
any  other  book. 

OVER  FORTY  MILLION  COPIKS  OK  THE  MESSAGE  WERE 
PRINTED  DURING  THE  LIFETIME  OF  THE  AUTHOR 

During  the  world  war  three  of  the  Allied  Governments  dis- 
tributed it  to  the  boys  in  the  trenches. 

The  Roycrofters  have  just  printed  a  special  edition  containing 
portraits  of  the  author  and  Major  Rowan,  the  man  w-ho  carried 
the  Message.     It  is  thoroughly  Roycroftie. 

We  would  like  to  send  out  a  limited  number  of  these  copies 
to  friends  who  are  in  sympathy  with  Roycroft  ideals.  You  may 
have  one  for  the  asking  and  without  obligation  on  your  part. 

Our  object  in  doing  this  is  to  get  in  touch  with  friends  who 
would  be  interested  in  the  Roycrofters  Memorial  to  the  late 
Elbert  Hubbard. 

Should  you  care  for  one  of  these  messages,  fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon  below. 

THE  ROYCROFT  SHOPS 

EAST  AURORA.  NEW  YORK 


THE  ROYCROFT  SHOPS, 
East  Aurora,   N.  Y. 
I   shall    be   pk-astd  to  r.-ct-ive   wi 
Hubbard'ii   "MessaL't'  M  (iarcia"    s 
Memorial  Edition  of  Liitii-  Juurnt-ys 

Name 

Address - 


Iiout  iibli|>atinn  im  my  part,  a  copy  of  Kiiici 
id  further  in  formats  m  about  The  Roycrofti-i 
o  the  Homes  of  the  Great. 


THE    BOOKMAN    ADVERTISEK, 


STATEMENT     OF     THE     OWNERSHIP.     MANAGE- 
MENT.   CIRCULATION,    ETC.,    REQUIRED 
BY  THE   ACT   OF  CONGRESS   OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912, 
Of  The  Bookman,  published   monthly  at   HarrisburK. 
Pa.,  for  April  1,  1921. 
State  of  New  York    ] 
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Ctiunty   of   New    York  J 

Before  me,  a  notary  public,  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  George  11- 
Doran,  who.  having  been  dnly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  president  <ff  George  H. 
Doran  Company,  publishers  of  The  Bookman,  and 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  em- 
bodied in  stKTtion  443.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are : 

Publisher.  George  H.  Doran  Company,  244  Madison 
Avenue. 

Editor.  John  Farrar.  244  Madisun  Avenue. 

Managing  cilitor,  uoiw. 

BusineHS  Managers.  Ge<>rg«»  II.  Doran  Company.  244 
Madison  Avenue. 

2.  That  the  owners  are :  George  II.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 244  Madison  Avenue ;  George  H.  Doran,  244 
Madison  Avenue :  R.  P.  Ilodder  Williams,  London. 
England  :  J.  E.  Hodder  Williams.  London.  England  ; 
Mossmoro  Kendall,  120  Broadway :  Stanley  M.  Rine- 
hart,  Jr..  244  Madison  Avenue. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  niortgageos.  and 
other  seonrlty  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  anionnt  of  bonds,  ni(>rtgages  or  other 
securities  are  :    None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold- 
ers, if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given  :  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  ond  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner :  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indi- 
rect in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than 
as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue 
of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed  through  the 
mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six 

months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is  . 

(This  information  is  required  from  dally  publications 
only.) 

(Signed)     Gborgi  H.  Doban. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  28th  day  of 
March,  1921.  [sial]  J.  P.  RllLLT, 

Notary  Public,  Bronx  County  No.  7. 
Certificates  Filed 
Bronx  County  Register's  Office  No.  2103 
New  York  County  Clerk's  Office  No.  21 
New  York  County  Register's  Office  No.  1171 
Kings  County  Clerk's  Office  No.  51 
Kings  County  Register's  Office  No.  1007 
Mv  Commission  expires  March  30,  1921. 


THE  NEW  BCXDKS 

Fiction 

The    UuHhand    Tint,   by    Mary    Carolyn    Davit's 

[Pcnn]. 
The    Tragic    Dtide,    by    Francis    Brett    Young 

CDutton]. 
Satan,  A  Romance  of  the  Bahamas,  by   H.   De 

Vere  Stacpoole  [McBrlde]. 
The    Mayflower    (Flor   de    Mayo),    by    Vicente 

Blasco   Ibaflez.   trans,   by  Arthur   Livingston 

tDutton]. 
c,  by  Eunice  Tietjeus  [Bonl].  ^ 

The  ChUlant  Rogue,  by  Burton  Kline    rtiittlel. 

Bhow   Down,   by   Julia    Houston    Ralley    [Put- 
nam]. 

The  Dixons,  by  Florence  Finch  Kelly  [Duttonl. 

Princens  Salome,  A  Tale  of  the  Daytf  of  Camel- 
Bella,  by  Burris  Jenkins  [LIppincott]. 

The  Wine  of  Life,  by  Arthur  Stringer.  [Kno:>f  I. 

The  Yellow  Horde,  by  Hal  G.  Bvarts   [Little]. 

The  Oreen  Bough,  by  B.  Temple  Thurston  [Ap- 
pleton  ] . 

''Folks'*    by  Victor  Murdock  [Macmlllan]. 

Through  Mocking  Bird  Chap,  by  Jarvls  Hall 
[Penn]. 

The  Little  Back  Room,  by  E.  S.  Cbnmbcrlayne 
[Stokes]. 

Every  Politician  and  Hi%  Wife,  by  Adele  S. 
Bnrleson  [Dorrance]. 

Rona  Mundi  and  Other  Storiea,  by  Ethel  M. 
Dell  [Putnam]. 

Dust,  by  Mr. /ind  Mrs.  Haldeman -Julius  [Bren- 
tano]. 

The  Flock  master  of  Poison  Creek,  by  G.  W. 
Ogden  [McClurg]. 

The  Golden  Windmill  and  Other  Stories,  by 
Stacy  Aumonier  [Macmlllan]. 

The  Pagan  Madonna,  by  Harold  MacGrath 
[Doubleday]. 

A  Chair  on  the  Boulevard,  by  Leonard  Merrick 
[Dutton]. 

People,  by  Pierre  Ilamp  [Harcourt]. 

The  Enchanted  Canyon,  by  Honors  Willsie 
[Stokes]. 

A  Courageous  Marriage,  by  Marguerite  Bryant 
[Duffleldl. 

The  Hall  and  the  Orange,  by  Archibald  Mar- 
shall [Dodd]. 

Half  Loaves,  by  Margaret  Culkln  Banning 
[Doran). 

My  Son,  by  Corra  Harris  [Doran]. 

The  Custard  Cup,  by  Florence  Bingham  Living- 
ston  [Doran]. 

Sister  Sue,  by  Eleanor  II.  Porter   [Ilonghtonl. 

Too  Old  for  Dolls,  by  Anthony  M.  Ludovici 
[Putnam]. 

The  Coming  of  the  King,  by  Bemie  Babcock 
[Bobbs]. 

This  Little  World,  by  Florence  Olmstead 
[Scribner]. 

Martha  and  Mary,  by  Olive  Mary  Salter  [Put- 
nam]. 

Desert  Valley,  by  Jackson  Gregory   [Scribner]. 

Qucenie.  The  Adventures  of  a  Nice  Young  Lady, 
by  Wilbur  Finley  Fauley  [Macaulay], 

The  Man-Killers,  by  Dane  Coolldge  [Dutton]. 

Terry,  A  Tale  of  the  HiU  People,  by  Charles 
Goff  Thomson  [Macmlllan]. 

My  Orient  Pearl,  Being  an  Englishman's  Story 
of  Love  and  Adventure  in  Japan,  by  Charles 
Colton   [Lane]. 

The  Man  Who  Did  the  Right  Thing,  by  Harry 
Johnston  [MacniiUan  ] . 

Majesty,  by  Louis  Couperus.  trans,  by  Alex- 
ander Telxelra  de  Mattos  [Dodd]. 

Star  Dust,  by  Fannie  Hurst  [Harper]. 

Journey's  End,  by  Edna  A.  Brown    [Lotbron]. 

Tfic  Sheik,  by  B.  M.  Hull  [Small]. 

O.  Henry  Memorial  Award  Prize  Stories  of 
1920   [Doubleday]. 

In  His  Own  Image,  by  Mary  Briarly  [Macmll- 
lan]. 

The  S!eeds  of  Enchantment,  by  Gilbert  Fr.inkau 
[Doubleday]. 

}rarfjc  A^kinforit,  by  Barry  Pain   [Dnffield]. 

The  Golden  Answer,  by  Sylvia  Chatfleld  Bates 
[Macmillan]. 

^' »    Apple    Harvest,    by    Sheila    Kaye-Srolth 

(Dntton]. 

77m-  rross-Cut.  by  Courtney  Ryley  Cooper  [Lit- 
tle]. 

Travel  and  Out  of  Doors 

The    Motor    Camping    Book,    by    Blon    Jessun 

[Putnam]. 
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Jiopv  Farm  Xoten,  by  Herbert  W.  CollIiigi\-CMMl 

lllarcoortj. 
Studiet   of  a   Litterateur,   by    GeorKe   Edwunl 

Wuodberry,  Vols.  IV,  V.  and  VI  fllnrcourtl. 
ThiH09   That  Have  Interested   Me,   by   Aruold 

Bennett  [Dorau]. 
WathingtOH,  The  Nation's  Capital,  twenty-five 

drawluKS   by    Herbert    PuUinKer    [Brentano]. 
Kew   YorJt,  The  XatiOH'n  MctropoUii,  by  Peter 

Marcus  [Breutaun]. 
Across  America  with  the  King  of  the  Belginnn, 

by  Pierre  Goeniaere,  trans,  by  Beatrice  Sor- 

chan  [Duttonl. 
Chick  Evans'   Golf  Book,  by  Charles    (('hick) 

Evans,  Jr.  [Rellly  &  Lee].  „     ,  . 

Kipling's  Sussex,  by  K.  Thurston  Hopkins  [Ap- 

pleton]. 
The  Prince  of  Wales'  Book  [Dorau]. 

Poetry 

Horizons,  by  Viola  C.  White  [Yale],        ,^  ,  , 

Wild  Oeese,  by  The<Klore  II.  BankH.  Jr.   [Yale]. 

The  Drire  of  8t.  Mihiel,  by  Harold  P.  Wilder 
(pub.  at  Somerville.  Mass.]. 

As  the  Larks  Rise,  by  Theoilosiu  Garris«)u  [Put- 
nam]. 

Poems  New  and  Old,  by  John  Freeman  [Unr- 
cfiurt] . 

RhipM  in  Harbour,  by  David  Morti>n  [Putnam J. 

The,  Complete  UrotHnh  and  American  Povmn  of 
JamcH  Kennedy  [OKHvie]. 

The  Golden  Island,  by  Eunnn  Kenyon  Parrish 
[White]. 

PoeiH*.  I»y  Stewart  Mitchell   [DuHleld]. 

Wayside  Lyrics,  by  (>e<»rKe  W.  Bradford  [Strat- 
ford]. 

Life's  Overtones,  by  Coral  Frances  Sci»tt 
[Stratford]. 

A  ffoui'n  Faring,  by  Muriel  Strode  [Bonll. 

Saturday  Market,  by  Charlotte  Mew  [Macmil- 
lan]. 

Ballads  of  a  Bohemian,  by  Kobcrr  W.  Srrvic* 
[Barse  it,  Hopkins]. 

Drum-Nn^Keil,  by  Mary  E.  Boyb'  [Stlrlluff: 
Eneas  Mackay]. 

Drama 

Sherwood,  or  Robin  Hood  and  the  Three  King*, 
by  Alfred  Noyes  (School  and  Acting:  Edition. 
with  Directions  for  Production  by  Milnor 
Dorey)   [Stokes]. 

He.  the  One  Who  Gets  Slapovd,  by  L«M»ni«l 
Andreyev,  trans,  by  Gregory  /ilbooru  [Dial) 

Little  Theatre  ClasHicH,  Vol.  Ill,  cd.  by  Saiinn-1 
A.  Eliot.  Jr.   [  Little  1. 

A  Bill  of  Divorrement,  by  Clemencc  Dane  [Mar- 
millan]. 

The  Tempent,  e<\.  by  Sir  Arthur  ()uilliT-r'nul» 
and  Jonn  D<iver  Wilson   [Macniillan]. 

The  Emperor  Jont'H,  Diffrent,  The  straw,  by 
Enirene  G.  O'Neill   [Bonil. 

The  Green  OoddenM.  A  Plan  in  Four  Acta,  by 
William  Archer  [  Knopf  1. 

The  Cult  of  Content,  by  Noel  Leslie  [Fi)nr 
Seas). 

The  Prorincetown  Playn,  ed.  by  (JeiirK**  <'rniii 
Cook  and  Frank  Shay  [Stewart  &  Kiddj. 

Our  Motherland,  by  Edith  Burrows:  His  ritu 
Oirl,  by  Ward  Macanley :  In  Your  Sunir 
Smith?  by  Edith  K.  Dunton  :  Truinn  Thvm 
Out,  by  Ionian  Stoll  :  A  Ihnl  in  !)urk'<.  by 
Guy  L.  ClemeniM;  Golden  Hope,  by  (iladys 
Rnth  Bridtfbam  :  liluehenrd.  ftenuty  and  the 
Beast,  Cinderelln.  Red  Riding  Hood,  The 
Three  Rears,  by  ('andine  W.  Tbonianon  :  The 
Seashell,  by  P'ullerton  L.  Waldo;  Behind  the 
Rain  Curtain,  by  Edith  Burrows:  The 
iMdiett  Strike,  by  Helen  Sherman  Grifflth  : 
Carriting  Out  a  Theory,  bv  Willard  Spencer 
[Pennl. 

Sir  Who  PoMH  While  the  LentiU  Boll,  by  Stuart 
Walker  [Stewart  &  Kidd]. 

Clair  de   Lune,  by  Michael  Stranpe    [Putnam]. 

Eftsnys  and  Literary  studies 


Thought  Reliat,  l>y  Rabindranath  Tagore  [Mac- 

mlUanJ. 
Coins  and  Medals,  by  Charlotte  Hardin    [Four 

Seas). 
Discipline  and   the   Derelict,  by  Thomas  Arkle 

Clark  [MacmiUan]. 
NotCH  on   Life  and   Lettern,  by  Josei)h  Conrad 

[Doubhtlay]. 
An   Ocean   Tramp,  by   William  McFee    [D(mble- 

day]. 
Pro    l*utrla :    StudieM    in    TenngMon,   bv    Henrv 

van    Dyke.   Vols.   XI  and   XII   in   the  Avaloh 

Edition  [Scribnerl. 
Ilenrik  Ibsen,  A   Bibliography  of  Criticism  and 

Biography    With     An    Index    to    Characters, 

comp.  by  Ina  Ten  Eyck  FIrkina  [H.  W.  Wil- 
son]. 

Uintory  and  Political  Science 

CouMtitutionnl   Hintoni   of   England,  by   r.porg«» 

Burton  Adams   [Ilolt]. 
HiMtorti    of    thr    rnited    fitaten.    bv    Charles    A. 

Beanl  and  Mary  R.  Beard   [Ma'cmillan]. 


THE  BOOKFELLOWS 

CAnnounce  the  publication  July  1921,  of 
Stevenson  at  Manasquan,  by  Charlotte  Eaton ; 
a  personal  reminiscence  of  R.  L.  S.,  with  a 
story  of  his  yacht  Casco,  and  a  half  dozen 
sonnets  on  characters  from  the  Stevenson 
romances.  THE  LITTLE  BOOKFEL- 
LOW  series. 

CWe  sell  direct  and  to  members  only. 

^Membership,  one  dollar  a  year,  includes 
monthly  issues  cf  The  Step  Ladder.  Would 
you  like  a  sample  copy .' 

Flora  Warren  Seymour*  Clerk 
4917  Blackstone  Ave..  Chicago,  III..  U.S.A. 

CARMEN  ARIZA  ^iSS^'H-it 

Aiitbur  vt  "Tin*  Diary  of  .T fan  Evarta," 
"Tho  Muyiirot  tiinert" 

Thi-  most  powerful  nuvtl  ot  ri-liKious  and  political 
intriKue  ever  writicn.  lis  divert'  threads  run  from  the 
Vatican  totlu-  trackless  jungie  ot  South  Amrrica-from 
thi'  Spanish  Main  toWashinyton  and  Now  York.  Cannon 
Arizaistiie  final  answer  to  the  roli(;ious  quostion  and 
is  the  only  novol  that  has  handled  it  in  a  strictly  scion- 
tihc  way  and  worked  it  out  to  a  demonstrahio  solution. 

Colored  frontispiece,  cloth  cover.  $2.50net.  Leather 
cover.  $3.50  nei.  (Kdition  de  Lux*)  Leather  cover, 
all  gilt  edpes,  ^  00  net.    Postage.  15  cents. 

THE   MAESTRO   COMPANY 

Monadnock  Block  CHICAGO 


Note   upon   The  "Dark   Ladir  Serirn  of  Fihaks. 

pcart^H    Sonnets,    by    .Tohn    R.    Strong    [Pur- 

nnml. 
Literary  Culture  fn   Enrig  Neir  England,   16 in- 

n.^0,  by  ThonwiH  (Jorlflnrd  Wright   fYnlej. 
ShadotcH.  hy  Alnin  Newton   flinnel. 
The  Dirine  Comedy   of   Dante   Mighierl,   trnns. 

by  Charles  Eliot  Norton   [Houghton  1. 

Please  mention  The  Book  max  In  writing  to  udvertisera. 


HMINS' 


BRAWnrG  IHKS 
ETERNAL  Wkii'lUG  INX 
ElfGROSSniG  TKK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO  MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING  BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE.  Etc. 
Are  the  Finest  «nd    Best  Inks  tnd  Adbeslvei 
Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  cor- 
rosive and  ill-smrlling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Hitrgins   Inks  and  Adhe^ 
They  will  be  a  revelation  to  you. 


iives. 

they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well  put  up,  and 

withal  so  efficient. 


At  Dealers  Generally 
CHAS.  n.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

271  NINTH  ST.,  BROOKLTH,  H.  T. 

Hranchbs  :  Chica<;o,  London 
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Literary  Agents  and  Writers'  Aids 


Short  Story  Technique 

Professor  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, will  accept  a  limited  number 
of  professional  writers  and  advanced 
students  for  instruction  by  mail  in 
the  technique  of  the  short  story.  The 
method  followed  will  be  adapted  in 
each  case  to  the  individual's  needs. 
Copy  will  be  prepared  for  the  best 
current  markets  while  at  the  same 
time  a  fundamental  grasp  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  short  story  will  be  stressed* 
Writers  finishing  the  course  should 
be  able  to  criticize  expertly  their  own 
manuscripts.  For  full  particulars 
address 

Professor   Walter  B.  Pitkin 
Suh-Station  84  ■       New  York 

DOES  the  longed  for,  yet  dreaded,  com- 
ing of  the  postman  disheaneR  you? 
A  small  fee,  fifty  cents  per  thouMnd 
words,  invested  in  competent,  professional 
criticism,  will  insure  you  against  discourage- 
ment and  repeated  rejections. 

G.  G.  CLARK 

2225  W.  Grace  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia 

^WM.  W.  LABBERTON 

LITERARY  AGENT 

Wiiic  for  Irrms.    MS^.  carefully  cdiird  and  lypiJ 
5C3-a  Wed  ISOlh  StHtl,  New  York  City 


LOUISE   E.  DEW 

Literary  Rtprttentativa 

DO  YOU  NEED  A  CONSULTING   EDITOR 


F.    M.    HOLLY 

Eitabliahed    190S 

AUTHORS'  REPRESENTATiVE 

154  Fimi  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 
Sa$n  and  fnU  iuformatiea   jral  ufn   tfflitmticm 


t,  Slokee.  Lipplncoi 


Lelrr 


Help  YOU.    lame 
'  "    Vfor  pll? 


mpoclal  depa 

Sand  tor  mr  circular. 
THE  WRITERS'  WORKSHOP 
S4»  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CTTY 


Ji^kM 


'Cramingjor/fttfliorship 

'^^^    ^  UoWtoWrHcY^WtoWrHe. 
and  where  to  sell . 

\  CtMMeyevrmnd.'DrMap 

II  TOvrlilenvygi^.HailvTAit 

I    oA  ef  erif-ajCjj  n—ion.  MJm 

1/  IP"  "piire  fame  prof%iU«. 

'/  %m  yonr  HmoM  into  deiUim. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 

'"~  VonriflcaUoo.  Joumalisoi, 

f  Writing.    Photoplay 

,  ..iain(t  etc.,  tfluiht  persoo- 

liSenWein       ally  by  Dr.  J.  Betg  Eienwan, 

my  years  editor  of  Lipplncatt's  Macaiine.  and 

r  of  literary  experts.    CoMlructiTB  crilicUm. 

k,  honest,  helpful  adviee.  fieal  teaefiing. 

mil  *a>  'Kweid  nVtr  $S.a»»fw  ntrlnandanicht 

tr  pmll  rtflttil   PVrr  fl.UI  ttfan  mrltllmf 


I.  for  ther  BR  ccautntljr  m 


The  Home  Correspondence  Sdiod  i 

Dcp"l.295  Sprirgfield,  Maes, 


AEOLIAN  HALL 


THE  WRITER'S  MONTHLYj.«.S^ 

A  lUClIINC  or  RIAL  HELP  rOS  ILL  WHO  WBUI 
CAR(M.YN  WEU3  H^ai  "ThaAari  ma(a- 
Mbfo/llMUndlaeaamauritACTICAl." 

"inwS""  Slnile  eopt«  25  eenta  •S.OOarear 

NEW  YORK       THE  WRITER'S  Mon™LI,[).H.  II 


vrlllnii  ti 
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friend,  was  recently  published  in  Mr. 
Morley's  column  in  the  New  York 
"Evening  Post";  but  it  is  so  colorful 
that  we  quote  from  it  here. 

I  don't  know  when  I  last  wrote  you.  I 
probably  told  you  about  my  hnir-raising  time 
up  tbe  Yangtze.  My  hair  has  been  lyin^  fairly 
flat  in  India,  comparatively  speaking,  although 
it  often  quivers  a  little  and  springs  into  a 
■light  marct*lle  wave  at  the  top  when  I  realize 
how  doubtful  and  strange  tbe  undercurrent  of 
India  is,  and  how  everything  is  in  a  state 
of  dumb  confused  turmoH.  I  went  to  see 
Mahatma  Candhi,  the  cause  of  much  of  this  ex- 
citement, last  month.  I  asked  for  an  interview 
in  the  vulgar  Saxon  way  and  got  it  granted 
througlh  the  vulgar  Saxon  tel«»phone,  which  was 
somehow  unexpected  in  dealing  with  a  vedic 
Baint.  I  expected  a  masked,  mysterious 
stranger  to  come  and  beckon  me  in  silence,  but 
D0»  as  I  say,  a  brisk  secretary  rang  up,  and  I 
went  to  the  Mahatma's  lodging  in  a  brisk  taxi. 
The  crowd  of  disciplos  all  around  the  house 
was  a  shade  embarrassing  as  they  expressed 
their  disapproval  of  the  British  Raj  by  throw- 
ing light  impedimenta  at  me,  but  tbe  Mahatma 
himself  was  adorable,  and  most  courteous ; 
with  a  benevolent  smile  he  dictatod  treason  (so 
to  speak)  at  me  and  I  took  it  down  perspiringly 
in  my  self-made  shorthand.  lie  is  a  beautiful, 
bent,  old,  gray  man,  with  eyes  of  pure  fire,  his 
chin  is  on  his  breast,  and  he  blazes  his  eyes  up- 
ward over  his  forehead  at  you.     With  the  best 


intentions  I  cannot  think  that  his  theories  are 
practical,  though  they  are  very  beautiful; 
commerce  is  the  world's  present  phase,  and  you 
cannot  with  much  hope  change  the  commerce 
l>asi8  to  a  basis  of  philosophy,  though  many  of 
us  would  agree  such  a  foundation  would  be 
mure  dignified.  However,  since  the  world  did 
not  consult  me  or  you,  or  even  Mahatma 
Gandhi  aiumt  its  make-up,  I  can  only  say  I  pin 
my  hopes,  like  most  Judicial  minded  and  edu- 
cated Indians,  to  the  new  ccmncils. ...  These 
state  functicms,  thmigh  in  theory  I  am  scorn- 
ful, please  my  eye  enormously.  Not  only  arc 
the  Indian  princes  exquisite — one  has  a  com- 
plete bodyguard  of  lesser  princes  with  (lit- 
erally) pearl  hats  on,  and  round  the  hats  hang 
immense  emeralds — altogether  well  worth 
pawning.  However,  as  I  was  saying,  not  only 
are  the  Indians  so  g(»rgeou8,  and,  of  course,  the 
military  state  uniforms  overpowering,  but  the 
ordinary  British  officials  are  so  lovely  In  court 
dress.  The  high  court  judges  wear  eighteenth 
century  shaped  velvet  suits  with  knee  breeches, 
diamond  buckles,  and  silk  stockings,  a  lovely 
soft  lace  down  their  chests,  the  civil  servants 
sprout  In  gold  (lowers  on  blue  coats  and  white 
silk  stockings.  Besides  ail  this  the  women, 
though  dressed  fit  to  bust — are  nowhere.  I 
must  say  I  hope  people  wIU  be  allowed  to  wear 
court  uniforms  in  heaven. 

Marguerite  Wilkinson  is  busy 
now  on  the  new  chapters  for  a  fresh 
edition  of  her  "New  Voices"  (Macmil- 
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Ian) ;  but  she  will  find  time,  to  give 
some  of  her  delightful  lectures  on 
modern  poetry  and  other  literary  sub- 
jects, through  the  summer,  fall,  and 
winter  months.  H.  L.  Mencken  of 
Baltimore  and  of  "The  Smart  Set"  has 
recently  become  an  associate  editor  of 
"The  Nation".  His  influence  as  a  critic 
on  the  younger  American  writers  is 
incalculable.  Violent  in  his  opinions, 
he  is  always  well  informed  and  reada- 
ble even  to  those  who  disagree  with 
him  most  violently.  "Prejudices — 
Second  Series"  (Knopf)  is  his  latest 
volume  of  collected  essays.  Charles 
E.  Merriam,  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  is  a  practical  poli- 
tician as  well  as  a  theorist,  for  he  has 
not  only  served  as  an  alderman  in  Chi- 
cago but  was  at  one  time  a  candidate 
for  mayor.  His  volumes  on  political 
and  historical  subjects  are  widely 
known. 

Wilson  Follett,  critic  and  essay- 
ist, is  now  in  New  Haven  as  an  adviser 
to  the  Yale  University  Press.  Mr.  Fol- 
lett and  his  wife  will  be  remembered 
for  their  excellent  series  of  articles  on 
various  novelists  in  "The  Atlantic 
Monthly".  His  last  published  volume 
was  "The  Modern  Novel"  (Knopf). 
Sidney  Williams,  formerly  literary 
critic  of  the  Boston  "Herald",  now  of 
the  Philadelphia  "North  American", 
occasionally  writes  a  detective  story, 
or  some  other  jeu  d*esprit  to  make  up 
for  the  arduous  task  of  reading  and 
reviewing  all  the  books  that  are  ever 
written  or  published.  His  own  book, 
"A  Reluctant  Adam"  (Houghton  Mif- 
flin), was  published  several  years  ago. 
Alexander  Woollcott,  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  New  York  "Times",  has 
a  biting  wit  in  conversation  that  ter- 
rifies us.  He  talks  much  as  George 
Jean  Nathan  writes.  However,  his 
criticism  is  somewhat  tempered.  He 
is  rapidly  becoming  known  as  a  clever 
essayist.  Dean  Mathey  is  a  graduate 
of  Princeton,  a  young  New  York  busi- 
ness man,  who  is  ranked  among  the 
first  ten  of  the  country's  tennis  play- 


ers. George  W.  Alger,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Vermont,  and  a 
prominent  New  York  lawyer,  has  long 
been  known  for  his  careful  studies,  ex- 
cellently written,  which  appear  in 
"The  Atlantic  Monthly".  He  has  al- 
ways been  interested  in  various  phases 
of  public  welfare,  among  them  the 
question  of  prisons,  and  of  child  labor. 
Allen  'Wilson  Porterfield,  of  the 
New  York  "Evening  Post",  and  Pierre 
DE  Lanux,  of  the  French  High  Com- 
mission, are  among  our  regular  con- 
tributors. Ethel  Talbot  is  the  wife 
of  Herman  George  Scheffauer,  the 
American  author,  who  is  now  living  in 
Berlin.  She  will  continue  to  send 
word  of  unusual  literary  happenings 
in  Germany  from  time  to  time. 

Siegfried  Sassoon,  the  author  of 
"Counter-Attack"  and  "Picture-Show" 
(Button),  is  one  of  the  few  young. 
English  poets  who  seems  to  us  to  have 
great  vitality.  He  will  be  remembered 
as  one' of  the  visitors  to  America  last 
year.  Charles  McMorris  Purdy  is 
one  of  Professor  Erskine's  group  of 
undergraduate  poets  at  Columbia. 
Personally,  we  do  not  believe  that 
poetry  can  be  taught  in  the  classroom, 
nor  fostered  by  academicians;  but  we 
remember  with  gratitude  that,  when 
we  were  fourteen  years  of  age  and  liv- 
ing far  in  the  wilds,  Professor  Erskine 
wrote  us  a  letter  of  encouragement; 
and  from  that  day  to  this,  without  any 
reason  but  kindliness,  he  has  watched 
our  work  and  commented  on  it.  There 
are  few  people  who  take  so  active  an 
interest  in  poetry.  Amelia  Josephine 
Burr  returned  not  long  ago  from  a 
trip  through  India.  She  has  a  group  of 
poems  on  the  Orient  and  a  novel  under 
way.  Her  account  of  how  an  Indian 
judge  gave  her  a  seat  on  the  bench  be- 
side him,  and  dismissed  a  trial  because 
he  did  not  think  it  proper  for  a  woman 
to  hear,  is  extremely  entertaining. 
Carolyn  Hall,  at  one  time  an  assist- 
ant editor  of  "Contemporary  Verse", 
is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
"Evening  Post". 
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collectors'  Guide 

In  this  section  the  readers  of  THE  BOOKMAN  wifl 
find  the  latest  announcements  of  reliable  deakn  fai 
Rare  Books,  Manuscripts,  Autograplis  and  Prints.  It 
will  be  well  to  look  over  this  section  car^nlly  each 
month,  for  the  advertisenients  will  be  fretpiently 
changed,  and  Items  of  interest  to  collectors  will  be 
offered  here.  All  these  dealers  hivite  correspondence. 


THERE  is  no  denying  that  many  of 
the  dealers  in  rare  books  are  in  the 
doldniins,  owing  to  the  current  busi- 
ness depression.  Probably  fewer  rec- 
ord prices  will  be  made  for  books  this 
season  than  for  many  seasons  past. 
Generally  speaking,  the  tnariieting  of 
'middle-class  books  has  been  attended 
with  some  financial  loss,  although 
there  have  been  notable  exceptions 
where  libraries  were  bought  during  a 
series  of  years  before  the  war.  For 
the  unique  item  or  the  individual  great 
rarity  there  always  has  been  and  al- 
ways will  be  a  demand  which  protecta 
the  seller,  if  he  has  not  been  unduly 
reckless  in  his  purchases.  From  & 
seller's  this  has  changed  to  a  buyer's 
market.  Yet  the  situation  is  not  with- 
out its  advantages.  The  present  prices 
obtained  for  rare  books  will  serve  to 
discourage  a  class  of  collectors  which 
has  been  growing  too  rapidly  in  this 
country — men  who  made  libraries  in  a 
hurry  and  sold  them  in  equal  haste 
with  a  view  to  the  profit  of  the  trans- 
action. The  elimination  of  this  class 
of  amateur  speculators  in  books  gives 
a  better  chance  to  the  real  booklover 
to  acquire  the  treasures  for  which  he 
sighed  in  vain  so  long  as  another  col- 
lector thought  them  likely  to  add  a 
money  value  to  his  library. 


After  all,  the  dealer  in  books  is  the 
safest  person  to  visit  for  advice  and 
assistance  in  the  formation  of  a  li- 
brary. For  it  is  undeniably  true  that 
a  large  number  of  the  newer  collectors 
do  not  know  what  they  want.  They 
wish  to  collect  books,  but  do  not  know 
how,  and  even  when  at  the  expendi- 
ture of  considerable  time  and  money 
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they  have  settled  upon  a  line  of  col- 
lecting, they  are  apt  to  become  dis- 
couraged at  the  apparently  excessive 
prices  which  they  must  pay  for  rari- 
ties in  their  chosen  line,  and  inclined 
to  take  up  with  something  else.  But 
the  true  collector,  who  finds  himself 
baffled  by  high  prices,  is  not  discour- 
aged, but  sticks  to  his  pursuit,  merely 
biding  his  time.  To  such,  the  present 
comes  as  a  possible  opportunity  of  a 
lifetime,  when  works  which  he  has 
long  sought  are  brought  within  the 
reach  of  his  purse.  The  wise  dealer  at 
present  is  putting  in  desirable  stock, 
knowing  that  the  turn  of  the  wheel 
will  once  more  make  these  books 
sought;  and  the  wisest  of  the  dealers 
are  taking  a  loss  on  some  of  their  pur- 
chases made  during  the  "boom"  days 
of  the  book  auction  market,  when 
under  the  leadership  of  the  late  George 
D.  Smith  prices  were  sent  skyward. 
The  funds  thus  secured  are  being  put 
into  new  purchases  at  the  present 
price,  80  that  with  a  resumption  of 
business  activity  in  other  lines  the 
dealer  may  be  prepared  to  supply  those 
works  for  which  collectors  have  looked 
in  vain.  The  wise  collector  today  is 
doing  the  same  thing,  not  with  a  view 
to  selling,  but  because  he  may  never 
again  have  an  opportunity  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  his  collection  at  present  prices. 
So  there  really  appears  to  be  nothing 
to  get  in  the  dumps  about.  Mighty 
few  men  who  have  taken  up  book  col- 
lecting will  ever  give  it  up,  and  a  new 
generation  of  collectors  is  growing  up. 

A  young  man  out  of  college  who  fs 
starting  as  a  book  collector  can  do  no 
better  than  to  collect  the  works  of  the 
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modems.  They  are  not  expensive,  as 
a  rule,  and  in  time  some  of  them  will 
be  worth  much  more  both  from  a  col- 
lector's viewpoint  and  in  a  monetary 
sense,  than  they  are  now.  Gordon 
Craig  is  the  latest  to  be  placed  on  the 
collector's  lists,  and  his  works  are  al- 
ready at  a  premium.  Conrad,  Gals- 
worthy, Masefield,  Yeats,  Shaw,  Wells, 
and  a  host  of  others  who  are  still  writ- 
ing books — the  mention  of  names 
seems  invidious  where  there  are  so 
many  worth  collecting — ^have  all  been 
collected.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
for  a  young  man  to  pick  out  from  a 
list  which  is  rather  formidable  if  the 
poets  are  included,  a  group  of  authors 
who  may  readily  become  favorites  and 
whose  works  will  be  treasured  in  first 
editions.  Compared  with  the  wide 
range  of  early  English  or  Victorian 
literature,  here  is  a  mine  which  costs 
little  to  work  and  promises  rich  treas- 
ure. 


Mrs.  da  Loria  Norman,  the  modem 
illuminiator,  has  recently  completed  in 
ten  parts  a  work  of  book  illumination, 
"The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine", 
for  W.  H.  Clark  of  New  York.  It  is 
to  be  bound  in  two  volumes,  with  a 
cover  embroidered  by  Mrs.  Norman, 
and  contains  more  than  350  highly 
decorated  pages.  The  work,  begun  in 
England  in  1912,  has  extended  over  a 
period  of  eight  years.  It  was  finished 
at  the  artist's  studio  at  Lyme,  Con- 
necticut. 
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"Delightfully  Worldly," 


sars  tbe  Chicago  Tribune :  "In  aQ 
of  his  extremely  deft  novels,  E.  F. 
Benson  has  never  vvritten  a  story 
more  vivid  or  more  charming  than 
this  story  of  the  first  twenty-nme 

?'ears  of  his  life.  It  is  to  me  a  per- 
ectly  charming  autobiography,  and 
one  of  the  most  wholly  delightful 
records  of  a  boy's  boyhooa  and 
youth  that  I  have  ever  read.  It  is 
worldly,  delightfully  worldly,  and 
therefore  deUghtfully  human." 
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By  E.  F.  BENSON 

A  New  Triumph  by  the  Creator  of  "Dodo' 

At  All  Booksellers       fi'sSvy.V'j 
Octavo  $4.00  ll-'*>JiSl 


THINGS  THAT  HAVE 
INTERESTED  ME 

"Continuous  vaudeville,  full  of 
charm  and  a  surprise.  It  is  in- 
tellectually exhilarating." — 
Boston  rronscripf. 
"Short  essays  which  always  ex- 
cite interest  and  are  always 
successful,  if  amazing." — New 
York  Times. 

"Not  only  does  he  perceive 
shrewdlybut  he  obviously  could 
not  write  badly  if  he  tried." — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 
"He  is  always  interesting, 
thanks  to  a  style  at  once  lucid, 
pointed  and  spontaneous." — 
New  York  Herald. 

ARNOLD  BENNETT 


THE  CONTRIBUTORS'  COLUMN 


One  visualizes  John  S.  Sumner. 
L.L.B.y  as  a  rigid  and  terrifying  per 
son,  radiating  stem  morality,  with 
whiskers  probably,  and  a  cutaway  coat 
— at  least  a  wing  collar.  Of  such  must 
be  the  Secretary  of  the  New  York  So- 
ciety for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  But 
•  no!  He  is  slight;  and  quite  as  jovial 
as  his  present  opponent  Mr.  Broun. 
He  has  dark  eyes  which  show  distinct 
signs  that  there  is  a  sense  of  humor 
within,  and  his  conversation  is  cer- 
tainly that  of  a  rational  human  being. 
His  job  is  not  an  easy  one;  but  as  to 
his  opinions  of  books  which  verge  on 
the  immoral,  we  will  let  him  speak  for 
himself!  Edwin  Markham,  with  his 
massive  head  and  his  flowing  white 
hair,  has  long  been  a  figure  well  known 
to  the  people  of  the  country  at  large. 
The  author  of  "The  Man  with  the 
Hoe"  is  now  the  Honorary  President 
of  the  Poetry  Society  of  America. 
His  son,  Virgil  Markham,  is  one  of  the 
undergraduate  group  of  poets  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  Mr.  Markham's 
latest  published  volume  of  verse  is 
"Gates  of  Paradise"  (Doubleday, 
Page).  Paul  Rosenfeld,  music  critic 
of  "The  Dial",  and  the  author  of 
"Musical  Portraits"  (Harcourt),  is  at 
present  traveling  with  Sherwood  An- 
derson in  Europe.  Among  the  younger 
critics,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  of  such 
versatile  promise.  Writing  of  art,  of 
music,  and  of  literature,  he  has  per- 
haps in  mind  the  inheritance  of  the 
mantle  of  James  Huneker,  though  he 
resembles  the  late  critic  little  in  his 
manner  of  writing. 

Stephen  Vincent  Benet  is  proba- 
bly now  on  the  ocean  returning  from 


a  year's  study  at  the  Sorbonne.  This 
young  man  of  twenty-three  has  al- 
ready accomplished  much  in  the  lit- 
erary world.  He  has  published  three 
volumes  of  verse,  the  last  being 
"Heavens  and  Earth"  (Holt).  His 
novel,  "The  Beginning  of  Wisdom", 
the  study  of  a  young  man  written  in  a 
most  unusual  manner,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  fall,  following  the  ap- 
pearance of  extracts  from  it  in  The 
Bookman.  Mr.  Benet  has  introduced 
certain  actual  persons  into  the  thread 
of  his  story,  with  entertaining  effect, 
and  has  adopted  the  thinnest  veil  to 
conceal  their  identity.  An  original 
novel.  An  impudent  novel.  It  is  our 
sorrow  that  we  cannot  find  room  to 
run  it  all.  William  Mc  Fee  has  de- 
parted from  the  sea  long  enough  to 
write  what,  though  it  is  in  reality  a 
whimsical  story,  seems  to  us  nearly 
tragic.  It  is  almost  too  true  to  the 
life  of  certain  of  our  most  popular  fic- 
tion writers.  But  oh!  how  we  envy 
them  their  motor  cars  and  their  sail- 
boats (even  yachts,  we  suppose). 
What  a  different  life  is  that  of  Wil- 
liam McFee,  the  quiet,  dignified,  hardy 
engineer— the  sailor,  the  student,  the 
stern  observer  of  life.  In  the  preface 
to  the  1921  edition  of  "An  Ocean 
Tramp"  (Doubleday),  he  tells  what 
the  ocean  means  to  a  man. 

Hero,  in  one  Phort  g<»ntonop  Is  tho  pist  of  this 
book,  that  the  sea  is  a  way  of  escnpo  from  the 
intolerable  burden  of  life.  A  cynic  once  de- 
scribed it  as  having  all  the  advantages  of  sui- 
cide without  any  of  its  inconveniences.  To  the 
author  it  was  more  than  that.  It  was  the 
means  of  flndin}?  himself  In  a  world,  a  medium 
in  which  he  could  worlc  out  the  dreams  which 
beset  him,  and  which  were  the  basis  of  future 
writlnflrs.  But  ever  at  the  bacic  of  the  mind 
will  there  l»e  the  cravinp  to  jjet  out  beyond  the 
bar.   to  s»'e   the  hard,   bright   jrlittpr  of   imper- 
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sonal    laiid-liffhts    die    suddouly    In    the    fresh 
giiKtH,  and  to  leave  behind  the  importunate  de- 
mands of  buHiness,  of  friendship,  and  t>f  love. 
"From  too  much  love  of  living, 
From  hope  ai^i  fear  set  free.*' 

Amy  Lowell  needs  no  word  of  in- 
troduction. We  have  said  what  we 
thought  of  "Legends"  (Houghton 
Mifflin)  in  another  department  of  The 
Bookman.  Miss  Lowell  is  a  woman  of 
great  courage  as  well  as  genius.  Re- 
covering now  from  an  illness,  she  is 
yet  preparing  at  least  one  new  book 
for  publication.  It  is  to  be  called 
"FirrFlower  Tablets",  and  is  made  up 
of  translations  from  the  Chinese  by 
Florence  Ayscough,  with  the  English 
version  by  Miss  Lowell.  Fir-flower  is 
the  name  of  the  paper  on  which  the 
Chinese  poets  frequently  wrote  in 
those  old  times.  Kenneth  Andrews 
is  a  product  of  Professor  Baker's 
drama  course  at  Harvard,  and  his 
play,  "The  Year  of  the  Tiger",  won 
the  prize  there  for  1917.  Another  of 
his  plays  was  given  in  England  by 
Louis  Calvert,  with  whom  Mr.  An- 
drews collaborated  in  the  writing  of 
"The  Problems  of  the  Actor"  (Holt). 

Last  evening  at  the  first  night  of  a 
certain  comic  opera,  we  suffered  in  the 
same  aisle  with  Heywood  Broun.  We 
couldn't  help  but  remember  his  article 
on  "Hammock  Reading",  for  certain 
parts  of  it  were  most  pitifully  pro- 
phetic. A  large  chorus  threw  base- 
balls into  the  audience,  and  insisted 
that  the  gentlemen  pitch  to  them. 
They  then  descended  violently  among 
us  that  they  might  polish  our  nails. 
After  which,  not  contented  with  this 
exertion  on  a  hot  spring  night,  they 
required  other  duties  of  the  specta- 
tors, even  climbing  ladders  into  upper 
boxes  to  secure  the  desired  results. 
We  watched  Mr.  Broun;  but  he  did 
not  succumb.  Perhaps  that  was  be- 
cause he  was  with  his  wife,  Ruth 
Hale;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  F.  P.  A.,  sitting  slightly  back  of 
us  with  the  jovial  Robert  Benchley, 
meekly  submitted  to  various  torture. 


At  any  rate,  Alexander  Woollcxmtt, 
of  the  "Times",  now  coolly  reating  in 
the  country  from  his  dramatic  labors, 
has  drawn  an  excellent  picture  of  Jthe 
book  critic  of  the  "Tribune",  in  an- 
other portion  of  this  magazine.  Don- 
ald Ogden  Stewart  has  now  em- 
barked on  a  novel,  which  is  to  follow 
"An  Outline  of  American  History'% 
and  his  essays  will  probably  be  col- 
lected for  early  publication.  Mean- 
while, he  refuses  to  write  rapidly,  and 
it  is  all  that  we  can  do  to  persuade 
him  to  hand  in  his  copy.  We  want 
you  to  realize  that  for  every  parody  he 
has  done  .a  tremendous  amount  of 
reading;  and  we  believe  that  these 
studies  of  contemporary  authors' 
styles  are  not  only  parodies,  but  rather 
acute  studies  of  the  men  themselves, 
and  of  the  characteristics  of  our  pres- 
ent literary  group  in  America.  Belle 
M.  Walker  is  the  accomplished  editor 
of  the  "Bookseller  and  Stationer". 
She  has  done  much  toward  the  spread- 
ing of  propaganda  for  the  reading  and 
buying  of  good  books  throughout  the 
country.  D.  H.  Lawrence,  one  of  the 
most  discussed  writers  of  England,  is 
best  known  for  his  "Sons  and  Lovers" 
(Mitchell  Kennerley) ;  but  three  of 
his  books  have  been  issued  here  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  "The  Lost  Girl", 
"Women  in  Love",  and  "Psychoanaly- 
sis and  the  Unconscious"  (Seltzer). 
At  his  best,  Lawrence  is  a  writer 
of  extraordinary  brilliance.  At  his 
worst,  he  is  neurotic  in  his  handling 
of  sex  problems.  Those  who  know 
him  tell  us  that  he  is  a  most  lovable, 
quiet,  unassuming  person,  whose  ideals 
are  high  and  whose  aims  are  noble. 
Doubtless. 

Both  Simon  Pure  and  Murray  Hill 
are  publishing  new  books.  Murray 
Hill,  with  his  cane  and  his  smile,  has 
told  us  at  least  four  titles  for  his,  the 
last  one  being  "Turns  About  Town". 
Simon  Pure's  novel  is  one  of  the  best 
we  have  read  this  year — but  that's  a 
secret !  Guess,  if  you  dare !  ARTHUR 
Bartlett  Maurice,  once  editor  of  this 
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When  You  Read 
Don't  Waste  Your  Time 

No  person  reading  for  twenty- four  hours  every  day  could  cover  all  the  maga- 
zines that  are  now  published.  Yet  the  magazines  are  but  one  of  the  sources  from 
which  the  editors  of  CURRENT  OPINION  glean  the  most  vital  of  the  month's 
news,  the  World  over,  to  condense  into 

*'ALL  THE  MAGAZINES  IN  ONE** 
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here  magazine,  has  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  memories.  We  wonder 
if  we  aren't  using  too  many  superla- 
tives in  this  column.  Are  enthusiasms 
easy  to  forgive?  We  sometimes  do 
dislike  people  and  books;  but  they 
aren't  the  ones  we  talk  about  here,  so 
we  fear  that  we  are  gaining  the  aspect 
of  a  Pollyanna.  However,  Mr.  Maurice 
knows  more  of  the  out-of-the-way  and 
unexpected  nooks  of  literature  than 
many.  His  "Chronicle  and  Comment" 
will  be  remembered  with  delight  by 
many  Bookman  readers.  His  last 
published  book  was  "The  London  of 
the  Novelists"  (Doubleday,  Page)  and 
he  has  recently  translated  Deman- 
geon's  "America  and  the  Race  for 
World  Dominion"  (Doubleday,  Page). 

Albert  Spalding,  one  of  our  most 
brilliant  American  violinists,  is  well 
known  to  all  lovers  of  music.  We  re- 
member meeting  him  once  in  Paris 
during  the  war.  At  that  time,  he  was 
thinking  nothing  at  all  of  music — not 


even  keeping  his  hands  in  shape;  he 
was  working  in  an  office  of  the  Air 
Service.  Later,  he  went  to  the  Italian 
front  and  did  some  flying.  He  is 
young,  alert,  the  best  type  of  musi- 
cian! HuLBERT  FooTNER  writes  us 
from  his  house  in  a  forgotten  comer 
of  Maryland  that  the  domicile  was 
built  in  1650  and  is  still  standing. 
Dramatist  and  novelist,  his  best  re- 
membered play  is  probably  "Shirley 
Kaye",  in  which  Elsie  Ferguson 
starred,  and  his  last  novel  was  "The 
Owl  Taxi"  (Doran).  Mary  K.  Ford 
has  been  well  known  as  a  critic  for 
some  years,  and  is  a  sister  of  James 
L.  Ford. 

Harold  E.  Stearns  is  about  to  sail 
for  Europe.  One  of  the  things  he  will 
do  there,  is  to  write  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles for  The  Bookman  on  "Our  In- 
tellectual Ex-Patriots".  Since  the 
war,  an  increasing  number  of  our 
younger  writers  and  authors  have  ex- 


THE  DIAL  h€u  conclusively  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  permanent  addition 
to  the  fore  rank  of  American  maga- 
zineSy  and  the  alluring  articles  prom- 
ised  by  it  deserve  some  heralding, 

—New  York  Times,  May  8,  1921. 


THE  FIRST  INSTALMENT 

of  a  short,  novel 

OUT  OF  NOWHERE 
INTO  NOTHING 

ha 
SHERWOOD  ANDERSON 

will  appear  in  THE  DIAL  for  July.  It  is  compressed,  vivid,  clear,  the  story  of  a  girl's  love,  full 
of  dignity  and  passion,  as  far  removed  from  sentimentality  as  it  is  from  cold  analysis.  Readers  of 
Winesburg,  Ohio  and  of  Poor  White  will  look  with  interest  for  this  novel  which  has  the  stren^h 
of  Mr.  Anderson's  best  work  and  which  marks  a  new  development  for  its  author  in  them*  and 
method.     (Complete  July  to  September  inclusive.) 

The  second  instalment  of  FOUR  YEARS,  by  William  Butler  Yeats— a  record  in  exquisite  prose 
of  the  literary  nineties,  full  of  wit  and  shrewdness  and  poetry — appears  in  the  July  issue.  Other 
instalments  in  August  and  September. 

CARNIVAL,  an  essay  by  G.  Santayana,  will  appear  in  the  same  number. 

FREE  with  a  year's  sulMcription  to  THE  DIAL, 

one  of  the  following  books  : 
MOON  CALF,  by  Floyd  Dell. 
MAIN  STREET,  by  Sinclair  Lewis. 
MISS  LULU  BETT.  by  Zona  Gale. 
POOR  WHITE,  by  Sherwood  Anderson. 
AGE  OF  INNOCENCE,  by  Edith  Wharton. 
EMPEROR  JONES,  by  Eugene  O'Neil. 
LILIOM,  by  Franz  Molnar. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  TO  PSYCHOANALYSIS, 

by  Sigmund  Freud. 


Please  send  THE  DIAL  for  one  year  ($5.00) 
and  the  folloviring  book  to 


Name  .... 
Address 


Book   

THE  DIAL,  152  W.  Idth  St.,  New  York  City 

B-7-a 


Pleaie  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advert iscrt. 


THE    ^OOKMJtff    ADVERTISEK. 


A  LETTER  FROM  HL  G.  WELLS 

Dear  and  Only  Upton:  That  Bible  idea  is  yours.  I  got  it  from  your  precious  book  of  elegant 
extracts  ("The  Cry  for  Justice").  I  say  so  somewhere  in  these  lectures  which,  since  I  couldn't  come 
and  spout  them,  the  "Saturday  Evening  Post"  is  giving  in  homeopathic  doses  to  a  slightly  indignant 
world.  You  have  just  saved  a  bit  of  your  property  by  getting  ahead  with  your  "Book  of  Life."  I 
should  have  been  at  that  in  a  year  or  so.  .  I  may  do  it  still  in  spite  of  you.  Why  do  you  always 
think  of  things  first?  I  am  older  than  you.  I  have  read  both  your  books  ("The  Brass  Check"  and 
"ioo%").  I  will  not  say  anything  about  them  except,  "Fine!"  If  I  start  on  anything  more  I  shall  use 
up  the  whole  morning,  and  meanwhile  you  will  be  getting  ahead.     Love,  H.  G,  Wells. 

We  put  this  very  gracious  and  charming  letter  back  as  a  crown  upoh  the  head  of  H.  G.  Wells! 
Not  often  does  an  author  write  that  way  to  a  possible  rival!  Also,  we  publish  the  letter  for  the 
glimpse  it  gives  into  the  "Brass  Check"  boycott.  In  one  of  Wells'  articles,  published  in  the  "Saturday 
Evening  Post,"  he  called  for  the  writing  of  a  new  Bible,  consisting  of,  first,  a  collection  of  the  world's 
most  vital  literature,  and  second,  a  guide  to  modern  conduct.  We  wrote  him  that  we  had  tried  to 
supply  the  first  in  "The  Cry  for  Justice,"  and  were  busily  publishing  the  second  as  a  serial  in  "The 
Appeal  to  Reason,"  under  the  title  of  "The  Book  of  Life."  Wells'  reply  reveals  that  he  paid  tribute 
to  "The  Cry  for  Justice" ;  but  we  do  not  find  this  tribute  in  the  articles  as  published  by  the  "Satur- 
day Evening  Post"!  We  are  wondering — does  the  great  Monument  to  American  Mediocrity  forbid  to 
the  most  distinguished  of  living  English  novelists  the  right  to  mention  the  name  of  Upton  Sinclair? 

THE  CRY  FOR  JUSTICE 

An  Anthology  of  the  Literature  of  Social  Protest,  with  an  Introduction  by  Jack  London,  who 
calls  it  "this  humanist  Holy-book."  Selected  from  25  languages  and  5,000  years  of  human  history. 
891  pages,  ^2  illustrations.    Price  $1.00  paper,  postpaid ;   $1.50  cloth,  postpaid. 

Do  you  desire  amnesty?  Do  you  want  to  bring  the  political  prisoners  out  of  jail?  If  so,  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  the  people  realize  how  they  got  in;  and  for  this  purpose  the  prisoners 
themselves  recommend 


100% 


^  The  Story  of  a  Patriot,  by  Upton  Sinclair 

Many  letters  come  to  us  from  political  prisoners  who  have  read  this  book  in  jail.  "Here  is  the 
truth!"  writes  one.  "If  only  the  people  would  read  this  story!"  It  is  being  published  in  England 
under  the  title  of  "The  Spy,"  and  an  English  labor  man  writes  us:  "Thank  God  I  live  in  a  mon- 
archy !"  It  is  being  translated  into  French  by  Madeleine  Rolland,  sister  of  Romain  Holland,  and 
into  Italian  by  Arturo  Caroti,  member  of  parliament.  In  Germany  and  Austria  it  is  running  seri- 
ally in  a  dozen  papers.  We  have  articles  about  it  in  Norwegian,  Russian,  Hungarian,  Bohemian, 
Dutch  and  Esperanto,  none  of  which  languages  we  read  fluently. 

"ioo%"  is  a  story  of  the  "AVhite  Terror,"  and  tells  how  "big  business"  pulled  off  the  stunt  of 
landing  the  "reds"  in  jail.  It  is  the  inside  story  of  a  "secret  agent,"  and  deals  with  half  a  dozen 
celebrated  cases  concerning  which  you  have  been  fooled.  Louis  Untermeyer  writes:  "Upton  Sinclair 
has  done  it  again.  He  has  loaded  his  Maxim  (no  silencer  attached),  taken  careful  aim,  and — bang! — 
hit  the  bell  plump  in  the  center.  First  of  all  *ioo%*  is  a  story;  a  story  full  of  suspense,  drama, 
'heart  interest,'  plots,  counterplots,  high  life,  low  life,  humor,  hate  and  other  passions — as  thrilling 
as  a  W.  S.  Hart  movie,  as  interest-crammed  as  (and  a  darned  sight  more  truthful  than)  your  daily 
newspapers." 

THE  BRASS  CHECK 

A  Study  of  American  Journalism 

The  Associated  Press  announced  at  its  annual  convention  that  it  had  made  an  investigation  of 
this  book,  and  was  about  to  make  public  a  mass  of  evidence  to  refute  it.  We  waited  a  month  and 
two  days,  and  then  we  wrote  the  Associated  Press  that  if  they  did  not  make  public  the  evidence,  we 
would  sue  them  for  libel  for  making  the  statement.  We  await  their  answer.  Meantime,  the  Uni- 
versity Socialist  Federation  of  Great  Britain  has  adopted  a  resolution  "to  put  on  record  its  sense  of 
the  invahiable  contribution  made  by  Upton  Sinclair  by  the  publication  in  *The  Brass  Check'  of  his 
unique  and  convincing  study  of  the  American  plutocratic  press." 

"La  Grande  Revue,"  Paris,  publishes  an  eight-page  article,  entitled  "Le  Jeton  de  Passe,"  in  which 
Upton  Sinclair  is  discussed  as  **Onc  of  those  difBcult  spirits  whom  the  present  does  not  please  at  all 
and  who  succeed  nevertheless,  one  does  not  know  how,  to  some  notoriety,  such  as  formerly  among 
us  Rabelais,  Moliere  or  Voltaire,  and  to-day  Anatole  France."  "Das  Forum,"  Berlin,  publishes  an 
article  by  Wilhelm  Herzoff,  stating  that  "Maxim  Gorki,  Anatole  France,  and  Upton  Sinclair  are  rec- 
ognized as  the  greatest  writers  of  the  world-literature  of  the  present."  "La  Nacion."  Buenos  Aires, 
states  that  **Siiice  having  conqnered  Scandinavia,  Upton  Sinclair  has  actually  invaded  Belgium.  His 
'Jimmie  Higgins'  is  bing  translated  by  Henri  Dclgove.  The  People'  of  Brussels,  considers  Upton 
Sinclair  as  'the  American  Zola.*  and  adds  that  his  novels  are  'the  most  living,  the  most  moving,  and 
the  most  characteristic  of  modern  Anglo-Saxon  Hterature  in  America.'"  We  submit  the  above  to  the 
"Saturday  Evening  Post!" 

Prices  of  "The  Brass  Check,"  "100%/'  "The  Jungle."  "King  Coal,"  "The  Profits  of  Religion"— 
single  copy,  cloth,  $1.20  postpaid;  three  copies,  $3.00;  ten  copies,  $g.oo.  Single  copy,  paper,  6oc 
postpaid:  three  copies,  $1.50;  ten  copies,  $4.50.  "Jimmie  Higgins,"  "Sylvia,"  and  "Sylvia's  Mar- 
riage"— cloth  only,  $1.20  postpaid. 

UPTON  SINCLAIR,  Pasadena,  California ;  Middle  Western  Agency,  The  Economy  Book  '^^Vvv^^. 
33  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Please  mention  The  Bookma.n  In  writing  to  advertisers. 
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iled  themselves  either  temporarily  or 
permanently.  In  London  there  is  a 
definite  group ;  in  Paris,  too,  of 
course ;  and  an  increasing  Anglo- 
American  colony  in  Florence  and 
Rome.  Munich  and  Berlin  likewise 
have  a  quota,  although  the  unsettled 
political  conditions  of  Germany  keep 
that  country  from  being  an  entirely 
attractive  land  of  exile.  The  object  of 
the  articles,  however,  will  be  to  show 
the  attitude  and  personal  experiences 
not  so  much  of  the  temporary  travelers 
as  of  those  who  have  decided  to  live  in 
Europe.  Particularly  will  they  reveal 
what  these  ex-patriots  believe  to  be 
the  effect  on  their  work  of  separation 
from  America.  Mr.  Stearns  will  at- 
tempt to  get  more  objective  judgment 
on  these  questions  by  consulting  im- 
partial critics.  Also  he  will  give  an 
account  of  the  ex-patriots'  present  no- 
tions of  America,  their  bitternesses, 
their  sentimentalities,  their  affections, 
their  noatalgiea.  Many  restless  young 
authors  and  artists  who  are  today  im- 
patient to  get  to  Europe  may  do  well 
to  wait  and  read  these  articles  before 
deciding  upon  departure. 

Mr.  Stearns  is  at  the  moment  en- 
gaged in  editing  an  extraordinary  com- 
pilation of  essays,  to  appear  in  the  fall, 
by  various  famous  Americans.  Each 
paper  is  a  criticism  of  some  phase  of 
American  civilization.  We  have  read 
some  of  them,  and  find  them  merciless, 
brilliant,  humorous,  and  daring.  The 
volume  promises  to  be  one  of  the  sen- 
sational performances  of  the  new  book 
year. 


HI66INS' 
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TAinUHE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO  MOTHITER  PASTE 
DRAWlno  BOARD  PASTE 
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OFTICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE,  Etc. 
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271  BIRTH  ST.,  BBOOELTH,  IT.  T. 


Clement  Wood,  well-known  Ameri- 
can poet,  and  winner  of  the  Lyric 
Prize  for  1919  with  hia  long  poem 
"Jehovah"  (Dutton),  is  a  teacher  in  a 
New  York  preparatory  and  experi- 
mental school.  Peggy  Baird,  an  ar- 
tist, interested  in  landscape  garden- 
ing, is  the  wife  of  Malcolm  Cowley,  a 
brilliant  young  literary  critic.  Allen 
Wilson  Porterfield  is  now  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key 
from  the  University  of  West  Virginia, 
which  recently  established  a  chapter 
of  the  national  scholarship  fraternity. 
Mr.  Porterfield  is  at  present  arranging 
for  the  publication  of  his  translations 
of  three  books  by  Georg  Brandes: 
"Wolfgang  Goethe",  Francois  de  Vol- 
taire", and  "Michael  Angelo".  Pierre 
DE  Lanux,  one  of  France's  noted 
young  writers,  continues  to  find  the 
United  States  an  agreeable  habitation. 
Ethel  Talbot  Scheffauer  promises 
to  remain  on  the  lookout  for  interest- 
ing literary  gossip  in  Berlin  with 
which  to  regale  us  here  in  her  native 
country. 


The  following  was  printed  as  an  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  "Evening^ 
Post" : 


(anlly 


,   the 


eaulla  hove 
i  Ulera- 


\vxf.  parllcularl.v.  Ibia  Is  th<>  cnM.  for  ther 
fvu  lirntictieD  of  bum  mi  activity  more  richly 
Riijipllul  wnii  BiiiierstltlonB  and  rules  of  thumb. 
Thciso  frk-ndly  ptipmleB.  Buthore  aiid  publlah- 
PM,  rart'ly  e«t  (OKPtticr  without  airing  sninp 
diiotrltic  n11cg<^  to  be  a  dogumtic  rerrlatlon  of 
(hp  publlo  tii9ti'.  Ttii>  pubUi'  di>eB  not  like  short 
elorlPR.  ne  atv  told ;  tlieu  n-e  think  Incau^ 
(li'UBly  of  O.  Ilvnry  or  MnupaBSsnt.  The  reader 
of  fictinii  Is  criHtiled  n-Kh  nti  e][<^liiBlve  desire 
fi>r  n  "full-lPiiEtli"  novi-I.  nhoteTer  that  ma;  be. 
lint  the  success  of  "Miss  Lutu  Bett"  Is  duo  to 
its  brevity.  What,  In  that  case.  wlU  PiplBln 
the  sluialtaneotiB  popularity  of  Mr.  Sinclair 
Lewis's  voluminous  "Main  street"?  Transla- 
liona  arc  unpopniar.  say  the  iclseocres.  but 
Ibntlez  mntroTerta  thrnt. 

These  llltlc  contra  dirt  I  on  8  are  by  no  mpana 
linilUHl  to  (he  iircaent  time.  An  iDBenlous 
atatlBlloInn  Una  drawn  up  nii  analytirai  table 
of  the  must  popninr  fiction  ixihllshecl  In  this 
eoiinlry  belwpcn  |.s;i5  and  1920.  Heading  the 
Boofi*  page) 


itlon  Tni  Bookman  In  KrlCIng  la  adrerttMrt. 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 
Fiction 
What  Kextr    by  Denll  MackBfl  IHoDgbtorl. 
The  Three  Eact,  by  Muurlee  Leblunc.  trrun.  bj 

Alexander  Tpliplra  tic  Mallus  IMacoula}]. 
rjt«  Crlmton  Blotltr,  by  Iiiabel  OatraiiJer  [Mc- 

Bridel. 
Low  CeiU«v>,  by  W.   Duuglas  Newtou    [Apitle- 

The  KlngdoM  Round  the  Comer,  by  Conlnssby 

Dawson  [Coaniupnlltanl. 
The  Bar-iO  Three,  by  Clarence  E.  MuKurd  [Mc- 

Clurg] . 
The  Trgel,  by  Grace  Llvlugston  IIIU    [Llpijlii- 

Qet  Vour  Man,  A  Canadian  Uountcd  Uyslcrv, 
by  Etbel  end  Jamei  Dorranre  [MaeaulayJ. 

Bvmorout  lihott  Storien.  selected  by  Diiruthy 
6carburoui;b  iPulnam]. 

Tamout  Uodem  Qhoit  Blortea,  eeUcled  by 
Dorothy  ScirborouBh  (Putnam]. 

Sei'olutlon,  A  Story  of  the  A'cor  Futare  in  Eng- 
land, by  J.  D.  Bereafnrd  [Putaam]. 

A  fiou  o/  ">e  Hidatooi,  by  Rlcaraii  LcC.u, 
trSTis    by  Catallna  Pftea   [Doubledajl. 

Jfcd  Flmcen,  by  Fronds  HaffJilno  Snuw  [BoniJ. 

The  Wall  of  Purple  Canpon,  A  Romonce  o!  the 
Soi(hict"(,  by  C-harlcB  Kenmore  flrlch    [Mc- 

Bcaramo'ache.A  Romance  of  the  French  Rero- 

lution.by  Rafael  Sabflllnl  |llouKlitoQl. 
The     Paitionalc     Puritan,     by     Jatie     Monder 

[Lanel. 
The    Itade     Wranglfr,    by    Caroline     Lockbart 

[Dnubledoyl , 
The  Bratiboundtr,  by  DaTirt  W.  Bone  (Duttonl. 
Haitlt,   the   UnehantrciM,   by    Uarrett   Chatfleld 

Pier  [Liuttun]. 
Attee    AiatHi,    by    Booth    Tarkln^on    [Double- 

Talrl  from  a  ItoUtop  Deik,  by  Chrlatopber  Mor- 

ley  IDoubl^ayl. 
tniMIc    TIdei,    by    Beatrlpe    Kean     Seymour 

CSeltier).  _. 

The  CheHrrmarke  Inelinet.  by  J.    S.    Fletcher 

1  Knopf]. 
Beautii,  by  Rupert  HuKbPS  [Harper]. 
The  Profiteers,  by  E.  Fbllllpa  Oppenbelm   [Lit' 
„"*^' 

iHouBhtbnl. 
"Drag"  Harlan,  by  Cbarles  Ablen  Seltier  [Mc- 

ClurKl. 
John  Rutland'!  Romance,  by  J.  Perclral  Beagell 

[Macaulayl. 
A  Mammer'i  Tate,  by  Anatole  France,  trana.  by 

Charles  H.  Roche  (Lanel. 
The  Oolden  Shoe,  by  Jnalln  Huntly  McCarthy 

(Laoej. 

1 1  Done,  by  Edgar  A.  Qunt  [Relll; 
Lovet,  by  Uary 


ft  Lee)^ 
Ireland.  Broadaav  and   i 

Fleming  IN.  S. :    Brunoj. 
Streetn.  bT  Douglas  GoIdrlnE  [Seltier], 
ETiUB't   iablet,  trana.   by  C.   Fllllusbam   Coi- 

Kefi  (Duttunf. 
Soul,  by  Jnne  Jamison  King  [N.  T. ;    Knlcker- 

bocker  Press]. 
Legendt,  by  Amy  Lowell   [HoURhton]. 
The    ilV'tle    IVnrrlor,    by    James    Oppenhelm 

(Knopf). 
ilodem  Csreh  Poetry,  selected  and  trans,  by  P. 

RelTpr  [Dutton]. 
The    VorblF    Houte,    by    Ellen    M.    Huntlngtan 

Gates  [Patnam], 
The  Illllg  of  Arcetrt,  by  Leolj-n  Louise  Evfrett 

[Lane]. 
Poem*  of   the   FngUiih    Rncr.  «l.    by    Rn.rmond 

Mocdonald  Alrten  (Scrlbner]. 
The  Two  f!aptalni.  At  Lonoaood.  At  Trafaigar, 

by  Craven   Langsti-otb   Betts    [N.   Y. :    A.   A. 

Watts]. 

Eitayt  and  Literary  Stadlea 


TLanel. 
The  Sacred  Bnnd.  A   TAIany  of  Ingratitude,  by 

r.itmo  Bruno  [N.  T.  :    Bruno]. 
Bint)  (0  Pilffrtma,  by  Cbarlea  S.  Brooks  [Tale]. 
Please  mention  The  Bookua 


Understand  Einstein 

All  your  questions  are 
answered,  all  the  facts 
you  need  to  know  are 
explained  clearly,  in 
the  new  book 

Einsteins 
Theories 


Relativity  and  Gravitation. 

omniled  hota  [he  best  material  submicced 
in  the  Scientific  American  $5,000  cotnpcti- 
lion  for  the  Eugene  Higgiiifl  priie.  A  com- 
plete pTCBentation  that  will  enable  anyone  ta 
understand  and  diseuss"Einstcin"inCclligendy. 

Edited  by  J.  Malcolm  Bird. 

320  pages.     12mo.     At  all  booksellers. 

$2  net.    By  mail.  $2.15. 

Scientific  American  Publishing  Co. 

229  Broadway,  Ne./ York 


THE  BOOKFELLOWS 

4I.Announca  the  publication  of  a  sarin  of 
"Bookly  Brochuras",  of  which  the  first  ia 
now  roady^ 

HJapanete  CoUeclon  and  What  They  CeUtcl, 
by  Frederick  Starr,  who  haa  juat  retarned 
from  a  sis  months'  stay  In  Japan — his 
tenth  visiu  Dr.  Starr  Itnows  the  life  of 
Japan  sa  no  other  American  does, 

CA"  eauy  Itut  will  interest  every  collector 
and  every  booklover.  Forty  cent*  a  copy, 
to  members  only. 

CMcmbemhip.  one  dollar  a  year,  brings  yon 
The  Step  ladder  monthly. 

TBB  ORDER  0¥  BOOKFELLOWS 

491?  BledutODe  Ave.,  Cklca^o,  III.,  U.S.A. 


CARMEN  ARIZA  ^; 


The  mosi  poworlul  novel  ol  r^liEious  Bntl  nolltieal 

the  Spanish  Main  loWasbinEt  on  andNewVVkXatmcn 

is  Ibe  oolT  novel  that  has  handled  it  in  a  Btriellj  scicn- 

Colored  (rontispIece.?l'iib''coveTs2.50ne£  Leather 
cover.  $3.S0  nrl.  (Edition  de  Luie)  Lealhei  cover, 
all  Eill  cdies,  ptOOaa.    Posiace,  15 cenls. 

THE   MAESTRO   COMPANY 

Monadno«k  Blook  CHICA.cwck 

In  writin;  to  advertlserH. 
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THE  WRITERS'  WORKSHOP 
S4»  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
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In  this  section  the  readers  of  THE  BOOKMAN  wUl 
find  the  latest  announcements  of  reliable  dealers  In 
Rare  Books,  Manuscripts,  Autographs  an^  Prints.  It 
will  be  well  to  look  over  this  section  carefully  each 
month,  for  the  advertisements  will  be  frequently 
changed,  and  items  of  Interest  to  collectors  will  be 
offered  here.  All  these  dealers  Invite  correspondence. 


THE  collector  of  modern  first  edi- 
tions has  troubles  greater,  it 
seems,  than  those  of  the  collector  who 
gathers  first  editions  of  the  early  au- 
thors ;  for  while  the  latter  goes  along 
a  main-traveled  road,  the  path  of  the 
former  is  intersected  by  numerous  by- 
ways. John  Masefield  is  one  of  the 
modern  authors  who  causes  the  collec- 
tor untold  trouble.  The  owner  of 
"Salt  Walter  Ballads"  may  congratu- 
late himself  on  possessing  the  first 
published  work  of  his  favorite  author, 
but  the  fact  that  he  has  the  well-known 
writings  of  Masefield  provokes  a  de- 
sire to  have  those  which  have  general- 
ly escaped  the  attention  of  bibliog- 
raphers, such  as  the  "Catalogue  of  the 
Exhibits  in  the  Fine  Arts  Section  of 
the  Wolverhampton  Art  and  Industrial 
Exhibition,  1902"  in  which  the  un- 
signed introduction  is  believed  to  be 
the  work  of  the  secretary,  John  E, 
Masefield;  "My  Faith  in  Woman  Suf- 
frage", published  in  1913  by  the  Wom- 
ans  Press,  and  even  so  late  a  publica- 
tion as  "The  Broadside",  Dublin,  with 
a  poem.by  Masefield,  of  which  only  200 
copies  were  printed.  There  are  many 
otheis  besides. 


What  constitutes  a  "first"  edition? 
Magazine  publication  as  the  first  ap- 
pearance in  type  of  an  article,  is  not 
regarded  as  a  "first".  The  same  ar- 
ticle appearing  either  separately  or 
with  other  articles,  between  board 
covers,  is  a  "first"  edition,  although  if 
some  of  the  copies  of  this  edition  have 
been  bound  in  paper  wrappers  (possi- 
bly with  another  title-page  or  a  slight 
difference  in  text),  then  the  cloth  or 
boards-bound  issue  becomes  the  "first 
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edition,  second  issue".  One  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes's  lectures  was  printed 
for  his  private  use,  in  an  edition  of 
six  copies  only,  and  is  eagerly  sought 
by  Holmes  collectors  as  a  first  edition. 
Here  is  a  case  where  the  "privately 
printed  first  edition"  is  the  only  edi- 
tion of  value,  and  that  merely  because 
of  its  scarcity. 


More  recently  there  has  grown  up  a 
practice  of  issuing  an  author's  works 
in  small  editions.  The  Garden  City 
publications  of  Kipling's  works  like 
"The  Fringes  of  the  Fleet"  and  other 
war  articles  were  in  editions  of  about 
twenty-five  copies  each,  but  these  were 
issued  to  secure  copyright  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Kipling  having  been  a 
special  mark  for  the  literary  pirates. 
These  constitute  the  recognized  first 
editions,  although  in  a  sense  they  were 
not  "published". 

Of  another  sort  are  the  writings  of 
Joseph  Conrad  which  were  issued  in 
very  small  editions,  and  which  are 
known  as  the  "Shorter  editions". 
There  are  ten  of  these  little  privately 
printed  pamphlets,  of  each  of  which 
only  twenty-five  copies  were  issued. 
A  complete  set  was  recently  priced  on 
a  London  dealer's  catalogue  at  £150, 
which  is  regarded  by  some  collectors 
as  a  piece  of  modern  literary  profiteer- 
ing, the  entire  edition  being  in  the  na- 
ture of  treasury  stock.  Obviously 
there  is  an  unlimited  opportunity  for 
a  modern  author  in  this  sort  of  thing, 
although  in  this  case  no  one  is  inclined 
to  hold  Mr.  Conrad  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  prices. 

There  is  still  another  form  of  the 
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first  edition''.  This,  is  the  posthu- 
mous publication  of  the  writings  of  a 
noted  author.  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son left  at  his  death  a  vast  amount  of 
unpublished  manuscript,  more  or  less 
complete,  which  was  dispersed  at  the 
sales  of  his  literary  and  other  prop- 
erties. Some  of  this  has  already  found 
its  way  into  print,  the  publishers  being 
those  who  purchased  the  material  at 
the  auctions.  The  most  recent  of 
these  publications  has  been  issued 
from  the  press  of  "The  Sign  of  the 
George",  the  private  press  of  George 
Parker  Winship,  the  scholarly  libra- 
rian of  the  Widener  Memorial  Library 
at  Harvard.  This  is  "The  Bandbox", 
which  contains  a  four-line  poem  by 
Stevenson  and  the  story  of  how  it 
came  to  be  written,  with  a  facsimile 
of  the  original  manuscript.  More 
than  forty  years  ago  a  small  American 
boy  named  Charles  H.  C.  Wright  had 
as  a  playmate  in  France  another 
American  boy  by  the  name  of  Lloyd 
Osbourne.  The  admirer  of  his  play- 
mate's mother  was  a  young  writer, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Both  of  the 
boys  were  bookishly  inclined  and  is- 
sued tiny  "newspapers"  printed  with  a 
pen.  The  single  copy  of  "The  Band- 
box", the  publication  of  Master 
Wright,  has  been  lost  or  destroyed, 
but  the  editor,  printer,  and  publisher, 
who  is  now  a  professor  at  Harvard, 
still  has  the  original  manuscript  of  the 
contribution  written  for  it  by  the 
young  author  then  unknown  to  fame. 
Professor  Wright  believes  that  the 
lines  were  written  in  January,  1878, 
on  a  trip  to  Dieppe  taken  by  a  small 
party  which  included  the  two  young 
boys  with  their  mothers. 
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this  eoDteal  for  popularity,  and  the  third,  also 
fall  to  roretgncrB,  to  Ian  Mselaren  for  "Bealde 
the  Bonnie  Briar  Buab",  and  to  Florence  Bar- 
clay for  "The  Roaary".  Maclaren'a  SDCcem  !• 
an  Interesting  commentary  od  the  bellet  Itiat 
novela  with  a  stronf-Iy  local  aeltlng  and  a  Rreat 
deal  or  unfamiliar  dialect  Hill  tall  when  offered 
lo  a  pnbllc  unacquBlnled  wltb  tbe  conditions 
portrayed.  It  looka  very  much  as  If  tbe  public 
were  right  when  It  aara.  as  Is  Its  ¥M>iit :  "I 
iliin't  know  much  about  II,  but  I  know  what  I 
like."  11  doea  know  what  II  likes.  I>o  the  pub- 
Ksbers  and  bcKikapIters.  tlirn.  neTci  know  I  Is 
It  a  mere  chance  wben  a  book  la  aelected  that 
actually  does  bit  (he  laati'  of  the  majority? 
l)t  the  bundrei)  huvka  llali-d  aa  the  most  popular 


.lOMEI'II  IIORXE  CO..  riTTS 
Hooka  of  thP  I>n.v,  rini>  EJilloli«.  Bible 
ilnc  Kubaerlpllons. 

Mall  orders  cnrctully  fllled. 


Any  book  mentioned  in  The  Book- 
man, with  few  exceptions,  may  be 
obtained  in  the  book  shop  of 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 
NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 

Mail  oniers  promptly  attended  to. 
We  buy  rare  books  and  seta. 


d  11120, 


by  twenly-oDe  aulhom.  FJrty-iijiie  autbora  In 
all  wnile  Ihoae  hundred  heat  sellers,  and  of 
these  tortj-lhree  were  Aniertcsns.  two  Cana- 
dians, and  fourteen  Europeans  (twelve  Brltlab, 
cine  I-ute,  and  one  Spaniard).  Tbese  HKurea 
would  aeem  to  Indicate  that  some  perspicacity 
waa  shown  In  the  selection  of  "winners". 

What  publisher  is  willing  to  con- 
fess? We  should  be  glad  to  print  his 
analysis  of  his  own  perspicacity,  or 
lack  of  it. 


The  death  of  Warren  Cheney  at  his 
home  in  Berkeley,  California,  in  April, 
takes  from  us  an  early  editor  of  "The 
Overland  Monthly",  of  which  Bi^t 
Harte  was  the  first  editor.  Mr.  Cheney 
published  some  of  the  eariy  output  of 
Clemens  and  other  California  writers. 
His  novels  were:  "The  Way  of  the 
North",  "The  Challenge",  and  "His 
Wife",  and  he  published  a  small  vol- 
ume of  verse,  "The  Flight  of  Helen 
and  Other  Poems". 


ion  ToK  BooKSiAN  In  writing  to  ednrtlseri. 
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One  misses  Mary  Austin  when  she 
is  in  England.  Last  winter  her  after- 
noons were  more  amusing  than  most, 
and  she  has  the  surprising  faculty  of 
collecting  literary  folk  of  all  groups 
and  ages.  This  month's  Bookman  ar- 
ticle was  written  on  the  steamer  going 
to  Europe.  She  writes  us  from  Lon- 
don that  the  living  there  is  almost  as 
expensive  as  it  is  in  New  York  City, 
and  much  more  difficult;  that  the 
weather  is  cold  and  rainy  as  usual, 
and  that  there  seems  to  be  practically 
no  social  life.  The  morning  she  wrote, 
it  seems  that  she  and  Sidney  Howard 
(whose  play  "Swords",  by  the  way,  is 
to  be  produced  this  fall  by  Brock 
Pemberton  with  Clare  Eames  in  the 
role  of  a  medieval  queen)  were  set- 
ting out  for  a  visit  to  Joseph  Conrad. 
We  rather  hope  that  we'll  get  one  of 
the  interviews.  Zona  Gale  has  again 
been  in  New  York  City,  though  she 
spent  most  of  the  summer  in  Portage, 
Wisconsin.  She  spoke  to  the  Colum- 
bia Summer  School  on  the  novel,  and 
then  went  on  to  Cornish,  New  Hamp- 
shire for  a  time.  When  Dorothy  Can- 
field  Fisher  was  in  town  in  May,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  de- 
lightful mother,  and  before  that,  we 
had  met  Mrs.  Gale,  to  whom  her 
daughter  gives  credit  for  aid  in  writ- 
ing many  of  the  lines  of  the  play 
"Miss  Lulu  Bett"  (which  is  opening 
in  Chicago  in  September).  With  the 
memory  of  ^hese  two  pleasant  mothers 
fresh,  it  is  particularly  grateful  to 
hear  the  story  of  the  following  coinci- 
dence from  Miss  Gale.  "The  nicest 
thing  that  has  happened  recently",  she 
writes,  "was  in  New  York  in  May 
when  my  mother  and  Dorothy  Canfield 


Fisher's  mother  met  for  the  first  time 
in  sixty  years.  My  mother,  who  was 
Eliza  Beers,  and  Mrs.  Fisher's  mother, 
who  was  Flavia  Camp,  lived  as  girls 
near  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  met  last 
at  a  sleigh-ride  party  in  the  'sixties. 
They  had  lost  track  of  each  other  and 
had  not  identified  each  other  until 
now.  It  was  a  particularly  poignant 
sleigh-ride  party,  being  accompanied 
by  a  sudden  thunder  storm,  and  it  has 
always  been  a  part  of  the  stock  of 
home  stories — so  it  was  charming  to 
find  that  party's  destination  was  the 
home  of  the  mother  of  Dorothy  Can- 
field — ^to  whom  I  am  thus  almost  re- 
lated." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  into 
further  detail  about  the  life  and  work 
of  Gelett  Burgess,  whose  minute  ac- 
count of  himself  in  this  issue  of  The 
Bookman  makes  more  conversation 
on  the  subject  superfluous.  He  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Authors' 
League  of  America,  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Executive  Committee  almost 
continuously  since  its  beginning,  is 
now  the  President  of  the  Authors' 
League  Fellowship,  and  wears  often  a 
green  golf  cap  pulled  down  over  one 
ear  and  shadowing  his  somewhat  no- 
ticeable glasses.  During  the  first  two 
years  of  the  war,  he  was  Paris  corre- 
spondent for  "Collier's".  He  is  not  a 
provincial,  we  see,  for  he  has  spent 
"much  of  his  life  in  San  Francisco, 
though  he  has  lived  in  Boston,  New 
York,  London,  and  Paris".  He  has 
published  novels,  short  stories,  books 
of  poems  and  essays,  parody  nonsense 
and  satire,  illustrating  his  own  works. 
Yet  he  is  young.    What  may  we  expect 
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from  him  as  he  advances  to  a  humor- 
ous old  age?  Thomas  Moult  is  a 
young  English  novelist  and  poet,  the 
editor  of  "Voices".  His  book  of  verse, 
"Down  Here  the  Hawthorne",  is  to  be 
published  in  America  this  fall,  and  his 
first  novel  "Snow  Over  Elden" 
(Doran)  has  been  highly  praised  by 
the  more  conservative  critics. 

Stephen  Vincent  Benet  has  just 
returned  from  Paris,  with  the  manu- 
script of  another  novel  in  his  kit  bag. 
He  affirms  that  just  as  soon  as  he  has 
seen  "The  Beginning  of  Wisdom" 
safely  through  its  proofs  and  into  the 
first  edition,  and  has  sold  the  second 
novel,  he  is  returning  to  Paris  to  live 
there  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Now 
Mr.  Benet  is  not  French.  His  father 
is  a  retired  colonel  of  the  United 
States  Army.  His  grandfather  was 
Chief  of  Ordnance.  It  is  from  this 
military  background  that  the  gay 
young  twenty-three-year-old  poet  and 
novelist  rises.  At  present  he  is  buried 
in  Scarsdale,  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  new  story,  which,  un- 
like the  present  one,  is  the  study  of  a 
girl's  life.  We  rescued  him  from  the 
wilds  of  Westchester  long  enough  to 
take  him  to  "The  Green  Goddess"  the 
other  evening,  and  to  hear  tales  of 
Parisian  atmosphere  that  have  left  us 
discontented  ever  since.  We  notice 
that  much  of  his  new  poetry  is  "To 
Rosemary".  We  wonder ;  but  we  don't 
know.  There  has  already  been  one 
Bookman  romance.  Two  of  our 
youngest  contributors,  who  met  at  a 
Bookman  box  party  at  the  opera 
about  four  months  ago,  are  now  en- 
gaged to  be  married.  That  is  a  great 
responsibility,  and  we  are  planning  to 
take  under  consideration  soon,  with 
the  aid  of  our  charming  assistant,  an 
expert  matrimonial  bureau  (services 
free)  for  the  young  American  literati. 
It  is  partly  selfish.  We  find  that  our 
mar  ied  contributors  are  more  likely 
to  get  in  their  copy  on  time.  (Mr. 
Broun  being  the  exception  that  proves 
the  rule.) 


George  O'Neil  is  probably  still 
writing  popular  songs  in  the  environs 
of  St.  Louis.  Perhaps  by  this  time  he 
has  deserted  literature  and  gone  into 
the  moving  pictures  or  business.  It 
seems  as  though  it  was  almost  time 
for  a  new  volume  of  verse  from  him 
to  follow  the  very  delightful  "Cobbler 
in  Willow  Street"  (Boni)  which  was 
his  first.  Donald  Ogden  Stewart 
has  buried  himself  in  Barrow  Street 
and  is  completing  his  now  famous 
series  of  parodies.  Yesterday  we 
dragged  him  from  his  den  long  enough 
to  meet  William  McFee,  who  was 
bursting  with  pride  at  having  made  a 
record  run  for  his  ship  from  Havana, 
Cuba.  Mr.  McFee  had  just  finished 
reading  "Main  Street",  as  well  as  Mr. 
Stewart's  parody  of  that  book,  so,  as 
at  many  a  lunch  within  the  past 
months,  the  entire  Conversation 
seemed  to  hinge  on  a  discussion  of  the 
small  town.  Mr.  McFee  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  most  English  small  towns 
would  be  as  bad  as  Gopher  Prairie,  if 
you  tried  living  in  them — ^and  proba- 
bly a  trifle  worse.  Provincialism,  it 
seems,  is  not  confined  to  these  United 
States.  Mr.  Stewart  spent  half  the 
time  writing  captions  for  "Vanity 
Fair",  as  we  ate  cool  food,  while  Mr. 
Bishop,  the  able  assistant  editor, 
looked  over  his  shoulder  and  roared 
with  laughter.  It  was  a  warm,  but  a 
successful  lunch. 

Alter  Brody  is  a  free  verse  poet. 
That  is,  we  think  that  the  material  he 
writes  may  justly  be  called  free  verse. 
His  first  volume  was  called  "A  Family 
Album"  (Huebsch),  and  it  is  soon  to 
be  followed  by  a  second.  Pierre  Lov- 
ing has  an  unflagging  leaning  toward 
things  dramatic.  His  interest  in  the 
theatre  commenced  when,  at  the  ag* 
of  sixteen,  he  became  the  stage  man- 
ager of  a  small  theatrical  company. 
After  that  he  failed  to  get  an  educa- 
tion at  several  American  colleges  and 
consequently  became  the  editor  of  a 
foreign  news  bureau,  the  Havas  News. 
In  1917  he  published  his  translation 
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of  "Comedies  of  Words"  by  Arthur 
Schnitzler,  the  Austrian  dramatist 
(Stewart  Kidd),  and  was  the  coeditor 
this  year  with  Frank  Shay  of  "Fifty 
Contemporary  One- Act  Plays"  (Stew- 
art Kidd).  George  Sterling  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  literary  fig- 
ures of  the  Pacific  coast,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Jimmy  Harper's  and  Will  Ir- 
win's, and  a  great  friend  of  Ambrose 
Bierce's.  He  is  an  important  figure 
in  the  group  at  Carmel,  has  done  much 
for  the  famous  Bohemian  Club  shows 
at  various  times,  and  has- always  writ- 
ten the  most  charming  verses.  His 
last  published  volume  was  "Lilith" 
(Robertson). 

We  were  at  a  banquet  last  evening 
and  the  only  amusing  speech  was  made 
by  Heywood  Broun.  All  concerned 
were  intensely  grateful  to  the  gentle- 
man; for  it  was  a  warm  evening. 
One  of  the  most  entertaining  things 
to  us  about  the  prize  fight,  was  the 
spectacle  of  literary  men  all  over  the 
world  exciting  themselves  about  it. 
G.  B.  S.  in  England  took  his  infallibil- 
ity in  his  hands,  and  wastefully  cut 
off  the  in;  the  London  "Daily  Mail" 
sent  over  Jefl^ery  Farnol  to  see  the 
show,  the  Paris  papers  had  their  score 
of  writers  at  the  ringside;  Morley, 
Broun,  Don  Marquis,  etc.,  etc;  were 
busy  with  their  pens  in  the  huge 
arena.  Scofield  Thayer,  the  editor  of 
that  very  literary  magazine,  "The 
Dial",  planned  his  trip  to  Europe  so 
that  he  would  not  miss  the  trip  to 
Jersey.  Personally,  we  were  high  up 
toward  the  top  of  the  tremendous 
bowl.  But  seeing  was  not  difficult 
from  any  point,  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  never,  in  any  theatre  or  public 
exhibition,  have  we  seen  a  personality 
sway  a  crowd  as  did  that  of  Georges 
Carpentier.  Over  ninety  thousand 
people  swept  to  admiration  by  the 
grace  and  courage  of  one  man.  As  he 
threw  ofl^  his  grey  robe  and  stepped 
out  into  the  ring  gallantly  facing  that 
black  scowling  mountain  of  «  man,  our 
emotions  were  much  the  same  as  those 


we  experienced  when  we  first  landed 
in  France  and  saw  a  battered  troop  of 
French  poilus  marching  back  of  fresh 
American  contingents  in  a  Fourth  of 
July  parade  at  Marseilles.  We  wish 
that  Shaw  could  have  seen,  this  fight. 
It  would  have  made  him  happy  that  he 
had  prophesied  wrongly ;  for  the  pop- 
ular victory  lay  with  the  defeated. 

Jean  Starr  Untermeyer  and  Louis 
Untermeyer  disprove  all  talk  of  poets 
not  being  able  to  live  near  one  an- 
other; for,  like  the  Brownings,  they 
are  husband  and  wife.  Happy,  too; 
for  we  saw  them  together  at  a  concert 
not  long  ago.  Mrs.  Untermeyer's  first 
book  was  "Growing  Pains"  (Huebsch) , 
and  he^  new  volume  is  to  appear  early 
in  the  fall.  Mr.  Untermeyer,  in  the 
moments  spared  to  him  from  the  jew- 
elry trade,  is  making  a  new  edition  of 
his  anthology  of  American  poetry. 
He  is  planning  soon  to  retire  from 
business,  and  to  devote  all  his  time  to 
writing  serious  critical  works,  some  of 
them  so  colossal  in  plan  as  to  require 
months  of  study  and  preparation  be- 
fore even  pen  is  touched  to  paper  on 
the  final  draft.  Meanwhile,  he  still 
continues  to  tear  off  an  occasional 
piece  of  criticism,  and  a  lyric  or  two. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when  Mrs. 
Untermeyer  started  writing  verse,  it 
was  largely  in  free  forms — now  it  is 
becoming  more  in  the  conventional 
manner.  Her  husband,  whether  from 
a  mere  desire  to  be  different,  or  from 
a  burning  impulse  of  some  sort,  we 
don't  know,  has  turned  from  the  old 
forms  to  the  new.  Such  is  the  round 
of  wedded  life,  we  are  told ! 

Christopher  Morley  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  people  in  the  world  with 
whom  to  pick  a  fight,  and  we  n^ver 
fight,  either;  but  at  lunch  the  other 
noon  we  almost  came  to  blows  over  a 
problem  of  literary  criticism.  It 
wouldn't  be  nice  to  say  what  men  we 
were  discussing;  but  at  any  rate  we 
don't  agree  on  who  is  the  most  influ- 
ential literary  critic  V^  Vc^Ksseev^-^^  '«5^^^ 
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probably  we're  both  right — ^at  least, 
we  aren't  wrong!  We  were  supposed 
to  be  going  swimming  in  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  pool.  We  were  am- 
bitious to  see  Mr.  Morley  playing  the 
porpoisa  where  we  had  once  seen  him 
playing  the  clown  in  Barnum  and 
Bailey's  circus ;  but  a  discussion  arose 
between  Louis  Untermeyer  and  Wil- 
liam Rose  Benet,  with  a  word  thrown 
in  now  and  then  by  Ernest  A.  Boyd 
and  Morley  himself,  on  punning.  We 
couldn't  join  in  the  discussion  but 
more  or  less  agreed  with  Mr.  Unter- 
meyer that  punning  was  a  primitive 
form  of  wit,  and  was  a  gift — like 
rhyming,  for  example.  Some  people 
think  in  rhymes.  Others  think  in 
puns.  Still  others,  like  Mr.  iSlorley, 
for  example,  think  in  both.  Speaking 
of  punning,  William  McFee  tells  us 
that  once  in  Alexandria  (the  Egyptian 
one)  he  was  sitting  in  a  caf6,  where 
the  vendors  parade  up  and  down  with 
their  wares.  A  dusl^r  gentleman  ap- 
peared with  watches  on  chains  hung 
down  from  his  wrists.  "Gosh!"  said 
the  sailor-novelist,  **that  fellow's  got  a 
lot  of  time  on  his  hands !"  "And  you 
know",  confided  Mr.  McFee,  "it's  a 
great  tragedy  that  I've  never  had  a 
chance  to  use  that  once  since."  So  we 
steal  it!  Apologies,  Mr.  McFee. 
Well,  from  puns  it's  an  easy  step  back 
to  Mr.  Morley,  and  we're  going  to 
quote  a  delightful  little  poem  sent  us 
by  a  lady  in  England  who  is  apparent- 
ly a  great  admirer  of  the  Suburban 
Bard: 

FROM  A  DISTANT  SUBURBANITE 

Thp  windows  rattle  at  the  Devon  Inn. 
Thore'8  rain  outside  (It's  England)  but  within 
Warmth  and  a  book  Just  come.    So  let'e  begin. 

"Songs  for  a  Little  House",  with  friendly  chat 
Of  dishes  in  the  kitchen  sink,  the  cat, 
And  all  the  dear,  domestic  this  and  that. 

0  sunny  songs  of  homeland,  to  contain 
Magic  like  this  in  I>evon.     Through  the  rain 

1  hoar  the  rushing  of  a  BronxvIUe  train. 

Kathcrine  MacMnhon 

Kenneth  Andrews  is  working 
hard,  or  ought  to  be,  on  a  new  play. 
Amy  Lowell  has  practicaUy  recovered 


from  her  recent  illness,  and  we  are 
hoping  that  before  long  she  will  visit 
our  town  again.  "Legends'*  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin)  holds  its  place  as  the 
outstanding  book  of  verse  of  the 
spring  season.  David  Morton,  whose 
"Ships  in  Harbour"  (Putnam)  has  re- 
cently been  published,  still  continues 
to  be  the  foremost  sonneteer  of  the 
younger  group,  unless  Arthur  Davison 
Ficke  should  shout  for  the  place  by 
writing  more.  Helen  Thomas  Fol- 
LETT  is  Mrs.  Wilson  Follett,  and  she 
collaborated  with  her  husband  in 
"Some  Modern  Novelists"  (Holt),  a 
series  of  discussions  which  appeared 
originally  in  "The  Atlantic  Monthljr". 
"She  is  not  a  Bostonian",  we  are  told 
by  Mr.  Follett;  "she  thinks  mighty 
little  of  women's  colleges;  and  she 
lives  in  mortal  terror  lest  someone 
should  discover  her  first  book",  which 
was  her  Dartmouth  M.A.  thesis.  She 
is  now  engaged  in  writing  a  very  ex- 
citing book  on  elementary  education 
which,  if  it  really  proves  to  be  excit- 
ing, is  somewhat  of  an  achievement! 

Paul  Elmer  More,  the  genial  critic 
of  Princeton,  is  well  known  for  his 
Shelburne  Essays  (Houghton  Mifflin ), 
the  latest  volume  of  which  appeared 
this  year  under  the  title  "A  New  Eng- 
land Group".  Apparently  he  thinks 
that  The  Bookman  is  read  intensive- 
ly in  Greenwich  Village.  We  don't 
know,  because  we  never  have  been 
down  there  to  find  out.  However,  we 
have  seen  it  occasionally  oh  respecta- 
ble academic  tables  and  at  family  fire- 
sides. Perhaps  Mr.  More  has  made 
more  trips  to  the  centre  of  Bohemia 
than  have  we.  John  Grbgory  is  a 
well-known  young  American  sculptor. 
We  once  visited  him  when  he  was 
working  on  his  prize-winning  "Philo- 
mela", which  was  designed  as  a  gar- 
den ornament  for  Mrs.  Harry  Payne 
Whitney.  It  was  he  who  designed  the 
g  eat  bronze  floor  seal  in  the  new 
Cunard  Building  in  New  York,  and  all 
his  work  that  we  have  seen  combines 
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a  certain  academic  dignity  and  beauty 
with  a  modern  warmth  and  love  of  the 
emotional  as  expressed  through  the 
classical.  At  present  he  is  working 
on  a  small  panel  to  be  executed  in 
colored  terra  cotta. 

James  C.  Grey,  besides  working  on 
the  New  York  "Sun",  is  old  enough  to 
remember  that  the  day  Queen  Victoria 
died  was  a  bleak  day  even  for  an  Eng- 
lish winter.  He  was  fortunate  enough 
that  day  to  find  himself  in  Monckton 
Milnes's  library  at  Fryston  Hall, 
among  many  of  Milnes's  first  editions. 
It  was  Milnes  who  got  Tennyson  the 
laureateship,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  recognize  Swinburne.  He  is 
the  "Vavasour"  of  Disraeli's  "Tan- 
cred",  and  his  taste  in  politics  and  re- 
ligion was  so  chaotic  that  Carlyle  said 
of  him  "he  would  make  a  perfect 
president  of  the  Heaven  and  Hell 
Amalgamation  Society".  Alexander 
WOOLLCOTT  is  summering  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  some  wild  glade.  He  published 
an  article  on  "Paris  Taxicabs"  in  the 
Jurie  "Scribner's"  that  gave  us  a  half- 
hour  of  keen  enjoyment.  We  will 
never  forget  waking  to  our  first  morn- 
ing in  Paris  to  hear  the  flock  of  taxi- 
cabs  tooting  joyfully  to  one  another  as 
they  scooted  down  the  Rue  Royale,  nor 
will  we  forget  the  time  when  five 
American  officers  in  one  cab  bumped 
into  a  street  car  and  were  thrown  ig- 
nominiously  through  the  windows  and 
on  to  the  pavements.  We  have  always 
wanted  to  look  into  the  War  Depart- 
ment records  to  find  whether  or  not 
there  were  more  street  casualties  in 
Paris  than  fatalities  from  Paris  bomb 
raids. 

A  serious-minded  contributor  from 
Alaska  writes  us  with  much  alarm  of 
the  probable  mental  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  our  sophomore  book  reviewer, 
the  infant  Mencken-prodigy  of  Balti- 
more, Joseph  Leonard  Ranft,  Jr.  We 
print  his  letter  in  part,  not  only  for 
Mr.  Ranft's  sake  but  for  the  earnest 
perusal  of  all  children  who  find  them- 


selves tempted  to  become  Daisy  Ash- 
fords. 

BUT  HIS  STYLE  ! 

The  May  issue  of  The  Bookman  brings  to 
light  a  high  school  sophomore  of,  apparently,  a 
very  high  intellect,  and  also  an  ability  to  write, 
boolc  reviews  especially,  that  cannot,  I  fear,  be 
surpassed  by  many  of  the  more  experienced 
writers  (1.  e.,  the  style).  How  is  it  that  a  high 
school  student  has  acquired  such  knowleilge 
and,  above  all,  such  a  large  vocabulary? 

To  answer  this  we  have  to  "Jump  at  conclu- 
sions", but :  It  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Joseph 
Leonard  Ranft  is  no  more  than  sixteen,  for  one 
who  displays  such  knowledge  surely  is  ahead 
in  his  studies  and  he  may  even  be  no  more 
than  fourteen.  In  this  time,  could  the  average 
person  learn  so  much?  Was  It  **born"  in  him? 
Hardlj'.  I  have  met  many  who  have  been  un- 
usually bright  in  their  studies.  Without  ex- 
c*'ptIon  they  are  the  "hawk-nosed"  "horn- 
rimmed spectacled"  fellows,  with  the  far  away 
look  in  their  eye  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
that  offsets  even  the  smallest  desire  for  a  little 
fun  or  a  good  time.  If  one  is  to  acquire  so 
much  knowledge  in  such  a  short  time  it  is 
obvious  that  they  must  either  study  night  and 
day  or  have  something  "in  them"  that  blesses 
them  with  the  "ability",  and  which  needs  no 
hard  work  for  its  acquisition.  As  I  have  said 
these  persons  have  interest  in  nothing  except 
"•deep"  books,  and  so  on. 

To  some,  of  course,  this  trait  is  one  that  few 
possess  and  that  it  is  an  admirable  quality  for 
anyone  to  have,  students  or  otherwise.  Those 
statements  are,  I  will  admit,  indisputable,  but 
to  Mr.  Ranft  I  would  say  that  he  is  missing 
everything  in  life.  School  days  are  the  best 
dttj's  of  one's  life,  and  they  are  the  days  when 
one's  future  fate  is  decided.  Do  not,  however, 
misconstrue  those  statements,  and  think  that  I 
mean  for  one  to  go  to  the  extreme.  There  is  a 
happy  medium  and  there  are  extremes  each 
i)^ay,  but  the  bookworm  is  on  one  extreme  and 
the  "queer  guy"  usually  starts  with  a  burst 
and  goes  to  the  other  extreme. 

Recreation,  a  big  word.  Undoubtedly  Mr. 
Ranft  and  others  of  a  character  such  as  I  have 
assumed  he  is  in  the  possession  of,  regard 
reading  Chaucer  as  recreation.  In  a  like  man- 
ner they  regard  reading  the  popular  novels  as 
either  a  waste  of  time  or  a  recreation,  accord- 
ing to  the  novel  and  its  writer.  But  there  is  a 
real  recreation,  rather  there  are  dozens.  One 
such  real  recreation  is  football.  Mr.  Ranft, 
it's  never  too  late  to  learn. 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Ranft  aspires  to  greater 
things,  in  the  form  of  story  writing?  Un- 
doubtiHlIy  he  does.  Furthermore  it  is  entirely 
within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  he  is  ig- 
norant of  the  fact  that  boyhowl  associations, 
or  rather  childhood  associations,  the  people 
met  then,  the  conditions  under  which  one  has 
liveil,  all  Inspire  and  bestow  upon  one  the  real 
ability  to  write  REAL  stories  or  novels.  To 
write  such  one  must  know  the  people  of  whom 
he  is  writing.  Is  it  possible  for  one  who  is 
always  reading  to  know  people?  Then  how 
can  such  a  person  write  of  people,  real  ^jeo^lft.^ 
human  people?  ^^       ^^ 

This  all  shows  tlvo.^  ^>^^^^  "^^^ ^^^^^"i>i"x.. 
mind    as    has    Wil\a>      -t^x^^^^ 
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there  wag  an  aittcle  In  Ibe  ume  Issue  ol  Tub 

If  it  happens  that  Mr.  Kanfl  la  saplrlug  to 
nrlte  In  a  loft;  stj'lP,  u(  Imaglnarj,  non- 
eilatenl  peoplea,  let  hlin  continue,  BUT  If  he 
aapirpB  to  write  of  human  people,  let  blm  eol- 
lect  his  material,  for  now  la  the  time.  Al- 
though MiBB  Gather  thinka  those  -'materUIUlng 
(bod;  and  brain)"  days  are  In  earlier  cbild- 
hood,  I  believe  ibal  Ihi'j'  are  Ibi;  achuol  darn, 
the  bappleiC  da^s.  the  dafu  of  frleoils.  real 
frienda.  sad  ao-ralled  enemlea,  th«  dal's  when 
boj'B  and  ElflB  meet  and  talk,  the  dajs  when 
;nii  majr  be  "cbummliig"  with  a  future  presi- 
dent, or  a  Shokeapeare  or  a  Defoe,  or  eren  a 
notoriona  criminal  (although  we  hope  not), 
(he;   are   the  one*   who   have   different   moods, 


will  V 


t  Idea 


tbe;  a 


:  tbe  0 
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ail  furmB  of  classics  and  (he  acquisition  of  a 
roplouB  vocabulary.  W.41T!  Tbe  day  will 
come,  posalblj  alowly.  but  tbe  school  of  ei- 
perlcnoe  Is  tb*  beet  tor  practical  work,  and 
then  your  real  school  will  gIvS  you  the  tbeory 
and  you  will  be  better  prepared  to  meet  Us  de- 
Mr,  Rantt  says  that  bis  "poor  eipresiloD" 
might  be  the  cauae  of  his  manuscript  rejection. 
but,  ray  dear  fellow,  say  that  not  again,  your 
eipreaalon  Is  rich  enough  to  give  one  the  "buy 
a  book  a  week  habit",  although  In  this  case 
(bey  would  be  buying  larger  dictionaries  In 
order  to  keep  abreast  of  your  style,  so  please 
take  Tb»  Bookuan's  advice  and  "write  a  lltde 
more  simply",  even  It  you  are  only  a  hlgb 
school  sophoiUEjre,  then  too,  gel  something  out 
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DKAWIBG  BOAKS  FASTE 
UQUni  PAST! 
OFTICE  PASTE 
VIGETABLE  GLITE,  Etc 
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At  I>es]en  GcnerallT 
CHAS.  n.  HIGGIRS  ft  CO.,  Htrs. 

in  iraiTH  8T„  BIDOZITB,  V.  T. 
BUHCHBi:  Chicago.  Lohhw 


We  have  liked  "Hain  Street"  and 
"Moon-Calf.  We  think  them  fine 
pieces  of  writing.  However,  others 
have  their  opinions.  Here  is  a  piece 
by  Hojrt  Holmes.  He  calls  it  "Honest 
Thinking".  Well,  after  all,  evety  man 
must  do  his  own ! 

Honest  thinking  Is  ■  fetish  o(  mine.  That  I 
fall  to  practise  It  maay  and  many  a  time,  no 
one  appreciates  belter  than  myself.  But  I 
recoKniie  It  as  a  prime  nece»slty--«D  oatitand- 
Ing  virtue — and  I  struggle  toward  It.  A  wlae 
old  friend  whose  counsel  was  one  of  the  great 
gifts  of  my  lite,  used  to  keep  hammering  at  me 
to  be  honest  with  myself.  "Toa'U  do  tblags 
you  DUgbtn't  tff',  said  he,  "and  yoall  perhaps 
Hnd  It  expedient  to  sonceal  your  real  motives, 
but  know  what  tbey  are  yosrael/.  Never,  never 
deceive  yourself,"  Of  course,  tbis  was  only 
what  old  PoIodIps  advlBcd — bot  apparently 
many  people  bare  no  conception  of  the  prin- 
ciple. Tbey  cannot — and  act  and  talk  as  they 
do. 

In  Ur.  Heywood  Broun's  article  In  the  March 
Bookman,  his  application  of  the  Han*  Chris- 
tian Aiiderseu  fairy  tale  la  clever  and  amus- 
ing, but  not  particularly  true.  Too  freqnently 
tbe  children  of  the  story — the  yonng  reviewers 
of  Mr,  Broun'a  appllcallon — and  the  old  one* 
too — dimply  follow  the  crowd  and  fall  to  show 
either  originality  or  honesty  of  thought.  An 
Immediate  Instancs  of  this  Is  the  fashtonable 
(I  use  the  word  guardedly)  acclaim  at  "Main 
Street"  and  certain  other  recent  books.  In 
fact.  It  was  Mr,  Broun's  reference  to  this  novel 
that  started  me  thinking  about  honesty — men- 
tal honesty,  I  mean. 

Tbere  1*  no  doubt  there  are  fashions  In 
books,  in  verse.  Id  authors.  Jn*t  a*  mrely  as 
there  are  In  length  of  skirt  or  style  of  eolffare. 
Let  someone  In  aatborlty  admire  a  traok  and 
there  is  an  Immediate  echo  of  his  praise  from 
Dnn  to  Beers heba — with  a  special  service  of 
adoration  at  Greenwich  Village.  Now  a  blind 
following  of  literary  modes  and  style*  Is  not 
to  be  honest  with  one's  self,  snd  after  my  flrat 
reading  of  Mr.  Broun's  article  my  thought  was, 
"Tbcre'B  another  chap  throwing  bouquets  at  a 
dull  story  ('Main  Street')  because  It's  the 
fashion ".  Very  likely  1  was  quite  mistaken 
and  Mr.  Broun  Is  as  honest  in  his  endorsement 
as  I  am  tn  my  dtslllie  of  a  book  which  to  me  is 
Utile  more  than  a  collection  of  photographs,  or 
giicture  postal  cards  of  the  same  duU  sccDes, 
repeated  ai  noHtnim,  collected  and  displayed 
by  a  Biioh.  Tbey  do  not  present  ■  true  pic- 
ture of  the  small  town  as  any  one  knows  who 
has  an  ounce  of  sympathy  In  his  makeup,  or  a 
grain  of  ability  to  recognise  the  other  fellow's 
point  of  view  and  virtue*.  They  show  only  One 
Bide  of  the  shield.  (I  am  not  a  peertsh  smaU 
town  clllsen  myself — on  the  contrary  I  have 
Bpcnt  by  far  tbe  greater  port  of  ny  Ufa  tn  the 
big  cities  and  I  like  'em.)  The  wide,  almoM 
universal  acceptance  of  this  so-called  pletare 
of  small  town  Ufa  as  a  tme  pletora,  la  ta  ma 


■  BookuiiN  In  writing  to  odTartlMn. 
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only  an  indication  of  the  fashion-following  qual- 
ity of  most  minds.  One  hopes  for  greater  inde- 
pendence among  our  literary  leaders — but  ap- 
parently it's  the  thing,  this  year,  to  admire 
"Main  Street".  I  should  like  to  ask  some  of 
them  whether — honestly,  man-to-man,  not  for 
publication — they  weren't  bored  to  death  b«v 
fore  they  had  waded  half  through  it  and  if 
they  didn't  finish  it — if  they  did — with  feelings 
of  relief  that  it  was  over  and  astonishment  at 
the  hue  and  cry  it  has  occasioned.  Of  course 
it's  clever — in  some  of  its  phrasing,  but  surely 
not  enough  to  warrant  its  length.  A  quotation 
from  a  review  in  the  "Atlantic"  has  been  used 
in  advertising  "Main  Street".  "There  is  now", 
it  runs,  "no  reason  why  anyone  should  ever 
write  another  novel  about  contemporary  life  in 
a  small  country  town."  I  like  to  think  the  re- 
viewer's eyes  twinkled  when  he  wrote  that  line. 

I  have  mentioned  Mr.  Broun  merely  because 
his  article,  as  I  said,  started  my  train  of 
thought.  I  am  far  from  meaning  to  accuse 
him — even  by  implication — of  dishonest  think- 
ing. 

Take  the  case  of  the  author  of  another  novel 
which  has  come  in  for  a  lot  of  favorable  talk — 
"Moon-Calf".  It  has  its  points,  of  course,  but 
it  isn't  great.  Surely  it  cannot  last.  I'm 
going  to  point  out  one  little  phrase  that  indi- 
cates to  me  the  author's  dishonesty  of  thought. 
He  refers  to  some  girl's  "subtly  modeled 
knees"  !  Good  Lord !  Isn't  he  obviously  say- 
ing something  smart?  I  am  reminded  of  a 
friend  who  used  to  have  a  stock  remark  to 
make  when  called  upon  to  admire  a  blooded  dog 
— a  thing  he  was  quite  unqualified  to  do.  He 
would  say,  "Well  tucked  up  under  the  ribs — 
isn't  he?"  And  he  knew  Just  as  much  what 
that  meant — or  didn't  mean — as  Mr.  Dell  did 
in  proffering  his  remark  about  the  lady's  knees. 
This  is  a  trivial  point  ?  Perhaps.  But  straws 
show  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Mind  you — if 
Mr.  Dell  knew  that  he  didn't  know  what  he 
meant  and  deliberately  used  the  phrase  quoted 
because  it  sounded  clever — meaning  or  no  mean- 
ing— I  have  no  fight  with  him.  But  I'm  afraid, 
I'm  afraid — 

Greenwich  Village — ^as  a  community — is  pal- 
pably dishonest — mentally.  One  has  only  to 
eat  at  its  restaurants  with  ears  open  to  bits 
of  conversation  at  neighboring  tables — one  has 
only  to  look  in  Its  shop  windows  to  perceive 
how  much  of  a  pose  the  whole  thing  is.  Of 
course  it  is  amusing.  I  remember,  during  the 
war,  a  young  fellow  whose  blue  temples  indi- 
cated a  recent  sacrilegious  clipping  of  long 
poetic  locks  and  whose  ill-fitting  khaki  showed 
the  newly  drafted  soldier.  He  entered  a  res- 
taurant and  took  a  seat  at  a  long  table  where 
many  old  friends  greeted  him.  Someone  asked 
him  how  he  liked  the  army.  "God,"  said  he,  "I 
could  stand  it,  if  they  would  only  let  me  use 
my  mind." 

But — il  faut  8*amuMer — and  perhaps  all  this 
self-deception  adds  to  the  gaiety  of  nations. 
Possibly  this  would  be  a  very  dull  world  if 
people  were  mentally  honest.  On  the  other 
hand  it  might  be  an  interesting  experiment  (if 
only  as  an  exercise  in  piety  at  the  Icntal  sea- 
son— AS  a  malapropian  friend  has  it)  to  try 
honest  thinking. 


THE  BOOKFELLOWS 

CAnnounce  the  establishment  of  a  Book 
Recommendation  Service.  Free  to  mem- 
bers. 

CWith  the  next  issue,  Vincent  Surrett 
becomes  associate  editor  of  our  monthly 
magazine,  THE  STEP  LADDER. 

CWe  are  also  starting  a  circulating  rental 
library  on  a  new  plan. 

CSomething  of  interest  for  every  bookly 
minded  person.  Membership  one  dollar 
per  year.  Circulars  on  request.  Just  say 
you're  interested. 

FLORA  WARREN  SEYMOUR,  Clerk 
4917  BUckstone  Ave.,  Chicago,  111..  U.S.A. 


EDNA 

ST.  VINCENT 

MILLAY 

C  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
poems  in  English  literature  are 
contained  in  "  Second  April '' 
and  "  Renascence  and  Other 
Poems;*  by  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay. 

€.*•  Second  April"  is  an  en' 
tirely  new  volume,  and  should 
be  on  sale  at  all  booksellers. 

C  "Second  April"  and  "Renas- 
cence  and  Other  Poems"  are 
simply  printed  on  hand- made 
paper  and  simply  bound  with 
gold  lettering.  The  price  of 
each  volume  is  two  dollars. 

C  Possibly  yourbookseller  will 
tell  you  that  there  is  no  such 
person  as  Edna  St.  Vincent 
Millay,  and  that  there  are  no 
such  books  as  '* Second  April" 
and  *•  Renascence"  in  which 
case  they  will  be  sent  post' 
paid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
publisher. 

MITCHELL   KENNERLEY 

489  PARK  AVENUE,  NEWYORK 
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Literary  Agents  and  Writers'  Aids 


F.    M.    HOLLY 

Eitabliibcd    190! 

AUTHORS'  REPRESENTATIVE 

lU  PtPTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 
Salt*  aad  ftil  informatioa   unl   nfoH  atplication 


FRED  T.  WILLENBECHER 

LITERJRY  EDITOR 

Manuscripts  edited,  revised,  criticised 

and  marketed 

Correspondence  Invited 

1104  Linden  St         AUentown,  Pa. 

Writing  for  the  Magazines 

Ba  J.  BERG  ESENWEIN 
Authoritative  help  on  all  kinds  of  m^azine  writiiic 
with  reliable  new  data  on  what  the  editors  want  a^ 
how  they  want  it  written. 

BDWIt)  MARKHAU  SATS:— "WrlUnE  forth*  ■■(•■ 
VQct  II  B  fine  epitome  ol  commoa  sciue  u  liierarjr  pro- 
It  lecmi  to  fareiee  erec;  difficultr  of  the  noikc 
throw  light  e«ca  upon  the  pith  of  tho  profcMloiuL 
■uEclent  coefficieat  for  the  Kribv  in  hii 
■lopes   of   P4nuiiuk     It   will  help   tl 
Cloth,  uniform  with  The  Writer'*  Liburj. 
zri  -f-  260  pages.     Postpaid,  tl.75 

DESCKvrnrs  leaplet  pkee 
THE   HOME   CORRESPONEiENCE    SCHOOL 

" SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

SPEAKERS.  WRiTEits,  SJils™!.- 

'    Mriof     ilniclil     •nttlti.     Tap«>. 
aTMBfbcl.    debatna.      BlpBI  lOlOlarlT  acrrlfa  jdIUA  u  ydar 

Avrnou  ■BEAtcHrauSul 


the  longad  for,  yet  dreaded,  com- 
ing of  the  postman  disheansn  yon? 
A  small  fee,  fifty  cents  per  thousand 
ords,    invested    In   competent,   profesaioruJ 
will  insure  you  against  disconrage- 
TepeBted  rejections. 


THE  WRITER'S  MONTHLY, 

A  MAQAZINK  or  BIAL  BKU>  FOB  ILL  WSO  WBITB 

CAROLYN  WELI.S  H>*:  "TK*  b«t  maia- 

■fri*  ot  He  klnJ  btcau—  It  Ij  ntACTICAl." 

SincU  CD;rf«  2S  eenti  U.OO  •  ru' 

THB  WUTEI'S  MONTHLT,  Dipt.  II  SprimMd,  Mui. 


LOUISE  E.  DEW 

LitTory  Raprmatitatiom 

DO  YOU  NEED  A  CONSULTING  EDITOR 

to  erlticlu.  nvKe  or  place  roar  Mas-f    Ur  Ilnn*' 

editorial  eaperlenc*  et  roar  aarvke.    CiraJart 

AEOLIAN  HALL  NEW  YORK 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 

Fiction 

Staah  of  the  Marth  Country,  by  Harold  Waldo 

[Doran]. 
The  Little  Red  Foot,  by  Robert  W.  Chambers 

[Dorau].  _ 

The  Come  Back,  by  Carolyn  Welle  [Doran]. 
Four  Comera,  by  Clifford  Raymond  [Doran]. 
The  Houee  With  the  Golden  Windows,  by  J.  B. 

Buckrose  [Doran].  ^  ^, 

The    Lamp     of    Fate,    by     Margaret     Pedler 

[Doran]. 
Fi«ion  Houee,  by  C.  N.  and  A.  M.  Williamson 

[Doran].  ,  ,^ 

Pawned,  by  Frank  L.  Packard  [Doran]. 
Ortm:    The  Story  of  a  Pike,  trans,  from  the 

Danish  of  Svend  Pleuron  by  Jessie  Muir  and 

W.  Emm6  [Knopf].  ^     ^        ^     ^ 

Six  Oh^at  Storie;  by  Sir  Thomas  Graham  Jack- 
son [Dutton].  _      .  .    ,^  ^ 
The  lalande  of  Desire,  by  Diana  Patrick  [Dut- 

The  Big  Muskeg,  by  Victor  Rousseau  [Stewart 
Klddj. 

Evered,  by  Ben  Ames  Williams  [Dutton]. 

Orphan  Dinah,  by  Eden  Phillpotts  [Macmillan  J. 

The  Wreck,  by  Rabindranath  Tagore  [Macmil- 
lan]- .        ,  ^       «     w 

The    Path    of    the    King,    by    John    Buchan 

[Doran]. 
'Ilore    Limehouse    Nighte,    by    Thomas    Bnrke 

[Doran]. 
The  Education  of  Eric  Lane,  by  Stephen  Mc- 

Kenna  [DoranJ.  ^       ^  ^,, 

The    Death     of    Society,    by     Romer     Wilson 

[Doran].  ,^ 

Conquest,  by  Gerald  O'Donovan  [Putnam]. 
A  Thing  Apart,  by  Lucy  Stone  TerrlU  [Bubbs]. 
The  Samovar  Oirl,  by  Frederick  Moore  [Apple- 
ton]. 
Reminiscent  Tales  of  a  Humble  Angler,  by  Dr. 

Prank  Mackle  Johnsim  [Stewart  Kidd]. 
Three  Loving  Ladies,  by  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Dow- 

dall  [Houghton].  ^  ^ 

Ouns  of  the  Oods,  by  Talbot  Mundy  [Bobbs]. 
Rogues  d  Company,  by  Ida  A.  R.  Wylie  [Lane]. 
The  Wall,  by  John  Conmos  [Doran]. 
Coquette,  by  Frank  Swinnerton   [Doran]. 
Buff:     A    Collie,    by    Albert    Payson    Terhune 

[Doran]. 
Foreshadowed,  by  F.  E.  Mills  Young  [Doran]. 

Biography  and  Memoirs 

Queen  Victoria,  by  Lytton  Strachey  [Bar- 
court].  _ 

The  Story  of  a  Poet:  Madison  Cawcin,  by  Otto 
A.  Rothert  [Louisville:    John  P.  Morton]. 

Horatio  Parker,  1863-1920,  by  George  W.  Chad- 
wick  [Yale]. 

Marcus  Aurclius,  by  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick 
[Yale]. 

Contemporary  Portraits,  Men  of  My  Day  in 
Public  Life,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Algernon 
West  [Dutton]. 

Wordsworth's  French  Dauqhter,  by  George  Mc- 
Lean Harper  [Princeton].  rw^  ^7.  i^^  ^   1^.*   ^^^ 

A    Salem    Shipmaster,    The    Autobiography    of         I      Yr'lINCT 
Oeorge  Nichols,  ed.  by  Martha  Nichols  [Four        -^     -^    ''     a   x  ^    x-p 


Drama 

Sweet  and  Twenty,  A  Comedy  in  One  Act,  by 

Floyd  Dell  [Stewart  Kidd]. 
Three  One-Act  Plays,  Madretta,  At  the  Shrine, 

Addio,  by  Stark  Young  [Stewart  Kidd] . 

Essays  and  Literary  Studies 

Hail  Columbia!  Random  Impressions  of  a  Con- 
servative English  Radical,  by  W.  L.  George 
[Harper]. 

The  Olamour  of  Manchester,  by  D.  L.  Kelleher 
[Manchester,  Eng. :    National  Labour  Press]. 

Historic  English,  by  James  C.  Femald  [Funk  & 
Wagnallsj. 

Books  and  Folks,  A  Volume  of  Friendly  and  In- 
formal Counsel  for  Those  Who  Seek  the  Best 
in  Literature  and  Life,  by  Edward  N.  Tenll 
[Putnam]. 

History  and  Political  Science 

Asia's  American  Problem,  by  Geroid  Tanquary 
Robinson   [Huebsch]. 

Cecil  Rhodes,  by  Basil  Williams  [Holt). 

Japanese  Impressions,  with  a  Note  on  Con- 
fucius, trans,  from  the  French  of  Paul-Louis 
Couchoud  by  Frances  Rumsey  [Lane]. 

Origins  of  Modem  German  Colonialism,  1871- 
1885,  by  Mary  Evelyn  Townsend  [Columbia ). 

ParHamentary  Franchise  Reform  in  England 
from  1885  to  1918,  by  Homer  Lawrence  Mor- 
ris [Columbia]. 

Mormon  Settlement  in  Arizona,  by  James  H. 
McClintock  [pub.  at  Phceniz,  Ariz.]. 

Sociology  and  Economics 

Civil  Warjn   West  Virginia,  by  Winthrop  D. 

Lane,  A   Story  of  the  Industrial  Conflict  in 

the  Coal  Mines  [Huebsch]. 
The  Engineers  and  the  Price  System,  by  Thor- 

steln  Veblen  [Huebsch]. 
Industrial  Facts,  by  Kirby  Page  [Doran]. 
The  Labor  Movement,  Its  Conservative  Funo- 

tions    and    Social    Consequences,    by    Frank 

Tannenbaum  [Putnam]. 

(Continued  ofi  Where  to  Buy  Pooka  page) 


CONFERENCE  COURSE  FOR  FICnON  WRITERS— 
coMbiBinir  expert  editorial  critlcisM  witk  informal 
dass  dlMonioB,  Unacadonic,  ptactical  holp  for 
writen  of  proaiiao  froai  ozpcrieacod  editor.  Seeoad 
year.  Aftemooa  and  eveninir  aeetiBca,  weekly  aad 
bi-wookly.    Meaibcrahip  liadted. 

jyrits  promptly  $iatimg  gmaHfkmiioms, 

ELIZABETH  PORTER  WTCKOFF 

11  East  48th  St.,  New  York. 


Seas  J. 
Father  Tabb,   His   Life  and   Work,  by  Jennie 

Masters  Tabb  [Stratford]. 
Modem  Men  of  Mark,  by  Mrs.  Stuart  Menzies 

[Doran]. 

Travel  and  Out  of  Doors 

A  New  Book  about  London,  A  Quaint  and  Curi- 
ous Volume  of  Forgotten  Lore,  by  Leopold 
Wagner  [Dutton]. 

Through  British  Guiana  to  the  Summit  of 
Roraima,  by  Mrs.  Cecil  ClementI  [Dutton J. 

My  Mountains,  by  Roselle  Theodore  Cross 
[Stratford]. 

The  Log  of  H,  M.  A.  R  5j,  by  B.  M.  Maltland 
[Doran]. 

The  Basque  Country,  painted  by  Romlllv  Fed- 
den,  described  by  Katharine  Fedden  [Bough- 
ton]. 

Poetry 

Lyrics  of  the  Links,  compiled  by  Henry  Litch- 
field West  [Macmillan]. 


Well  educated  woman— familiar  with  authors*  man« 
utcripta;  plays,  cues,  etc.— wishes  typing  at  home: 
proofs  read.  TERESA  A.  CLARKE,  891  Fresh  Pond 
Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


.  Submit  your  manuscripts  to 

Alexander  Van  Rensseuer 

Authors*  Representative  and  Ms.  Broker 

450  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Rates  and  full  particulars  on  requisi 
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£  Collectors' GUIDE 


In  this  section  the  readers  of  THE  BOOKMAN  will 
find  the  latest  announcements  of  reliable  dealers  In 
Rare  Books,  Manuscripts,  Autographs  and  Prints.  It 
will  be  well  to  look  over  this  section  carefully  each 
month,  for  the  advertisements  will  be  frequently 
changed,  and  items  of  interest  to  collectors  will  be 
offered  here.  All  these  dealers  invite  correspondence. 


HARVARD  University  has  profited 
materially  by  the  establishment 
of  a  course  of  lectures  on  "The  His- 
tory of  the  Printed  Book".  The  ac- 
cessions to  the  library's  collection  of 
fifteenth  century  books  have  grown  so 
rapidly  since  the  interest  in  early 
printing  was  thus  awakened,  that  the 
library's  list  of  fifteenth  century 
books,  prepared  only  two  months  ago, 
is  now  out  of  date.  When  the  Biblio- 
graphical Society  of  America  issued 
its  "Census  of  Fifteenth  Century 
Books  Owned  in  America",  two  years 
ago,  Harvard  was  credited  with  1,2S1 
titles  of  books  printed  before  1601,  in 
addition  to  forty-eight  "second"  copies 
which  were  retained  for  one  reason  or 
another.  The  library  recently  printed 
a  list  of  additions  which  was  put  in 
type  about  two  months  ago,  and  since 
then  thirty-two  more  books  have  been 
added,  twelve  of  which  are  not  regis- 
tered as  being  in  any  other  library  in 
America.  The  total  number  of  fif- 
teenth century  books  which  should  be 
credited  to  Harvard  July  1  is  1,474. 
It  is  pvobable,  however,  that  that  num- 
ber will  be  exceeded  by  now.  The  stu- 
c'ent  of  early  printing  at  Harvard,  be- 
sides having  access  to  this  large  col- 
lection of  incunabula,  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  187  examples  at 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  Boston 
AthenEeum,  the  Boston  Medical  Li- 
brary, the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  Wellesley  College,  and  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  also  177 
accessible  in  private  libraries.  The 
Harvard  student,  therefore,  has  2,000 
"Fifteeners"  within  easy  reach,  and 
within  a  fifty-mile  radius  are  several 
hundred  more. 

Please  meiitlaii  The  Booehi 


The  late  James  G.  Huneker'a  li- 
brary, which  was  bought  by  some  of 
his  friends  and  presented  to  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  was  one  not  of 
collectors'  books  but  of  books  bought 
to  read  and  to  use.  People  and  places 
interested  him,  and  the  books,  which 
are  largely  those  dealing  with  the  un- 
usual, the  exotic,  and  the  modem,  are 
reflected  in  Mr,  Huneker's  own  writ- 
ings. It  is  noticeable  that  most  of  the 
books  were  written  by  authors  distin- 
guished by  a  literary  style,  and  that 
while  there  are  many  and  valuable 
books  on  music,  there  is  not  a  single 
drama  in  the  collection. 


One  of  the  last  important  events  of 
the  London  book  season  was  the  dis- 
persal at  Hodgson's  auction  rooms  on 
July  12  of  the  Milton  collection  of  the 
late  Wynne  E.  Baxter,  This  contained 
280  lots,  all  relating  to  Milton,  includ- 
ing the  rare  first  edition  of  "Paradise 
Lost",  1667,  having  the  first  title- 
page,  without  the  "Argument"  or  the 
correction  of  the  penultimate  line  of 
Book  3  and  line  731  numbered  740,  be- 
sides thirteen  other  copies  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  work,  with  varying- 
title-pages  and  other  "points".  Mr. 
Baxter  was  an  authority  on  Milton 
and  his  accounts  of  the  printing  and 
subsequent  "bindings"  is  given  in  ttie 
Bibliographical  Society's  Transac- 
tions, vol.  6,  p.  162,  1903,  and  in  his 
"Tercentenary"  catalogue. 


The  Kipling  boom  continues,  in 
spite  of  depression  in  interest  amon^ 
collectors  in  other  lines.  That  the 
long-expected  bibliography  by  Flora 
V.  Livingston  of  the  Widener  M»> 
H  lo  wcltlDg  to  adTentien. 
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morial  Library  will  give  it  additional 
impetus,  is  more  than  likely.  Mrs. 
Livingston  has  been  getting  together 
the  Widener  Library's  first  edition  of 
Kipling,  and  besides  the  rare  little 
copyright  pamphlets  and  the  proof 
sheets  of  "Kim"  in  Kipling's  hand- 
writing, which  came  from  the  Evert 
Jansen  Wendell  bequest,  she  has  found 
a  delightful  Kipling  letter  in  the  Fear- 
ing Angling  Collection,  and  in  the  re- 
cent gift  of  Dr.  William  Norton  Bul- 
lard,  75,  some  twenty  "firsts". 
Among  them  is  'The  Science  of  Re- 
bellion", the  rare  Boer  War  tract,  and 
— most  precious,  of  all — ^the  first  draft 
of  the  "Recessional",  with  the  title 
"After",  This  manuscript  was  given 
to  Mr.  Bullard  by  Sara  Norton,  who 
was  visiting  Kipling  when  he  wrote 
the  famous  poem  for  the  Jubilee,  and 
who  saved  the  discarded  draft. 


Howard  J.  Hall  of  Los  Altos,  Cali- 
fornia, is  seeking  the  "lost"  manu- 
script of  a  poem  by  Benjamin  Tomp- 
son,  the  New  England  poet,  physician, 
and  schoolmaster,  described  in  Sibley's 
Harvard  Graduates,  vol.  3,  p.  110,  en- 
titled "New  England's  Eclipse".  He 
also  iseeks  information  regarding  any 
other  poem  written  by  Tompson  which 

Rudolpii  Geeringy  Buchantiquariat, 
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is  not  mentioned  in  Sibley,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  Proceed- 
ings, or  the  New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register.  Tompson 
flourished  fronn  1642  to  1714,  and  his 
chief  poem,  "New  England's  Crisis", 
is  a  much-prized  piece  for  Americana 
collectors. 


Aak  Your  Bookseller 

to  send  you  every  month,  with- 
out charge. 

"The  Latest  Books" 

which  lUti  and  docribes  the  new  book* 
of  the  month  and  the  best  of  ptevious 
publication*.  It  will  keep  you  in  touch 
atically  with  the  new  books. 
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Any  book  mentioned  in  The  Book- 
man, with  few  exceptions,  may  be 
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JOHN  WANAMAKER 

NEW  YORK   AND  PHILADELPHIA 

Mail  orders  promptly  attended  to. 
We  buy  rare  books  and  seta. 
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War  and  BecoKtlrucllan 

The  Anglo-Am rHcan  Futurr,  bj  A.  G.  CarillDrr 
[Seltier] . 

The  Problem  o/  Fartlgn  PoUcff,  by  Gilbert  Mur- 
ray   IHoUKhlOD]. 

^F<•tchlng  OH  the  RMnt,  by  Vlulel  It.  Uarkbam 
[Doran]. 

SetlgioH  Sfld  Splrllualltm 

I    BeUerr,   by    Rev.    G.    A.    8tu<ld«rt    Kennnlr 

IDontn]. 
ProKcr  oiiif  Prot^fn^  lien,  by  Hev.    EilwanI  11. 

Baundi  [DuTaal. 
The  IneSable  Olorv,  Thoughlt  on  the  RfHrrte- 

llon.  by  Rev.  Edward  M.  Boanita  [I>aran]. 
Ont    Thoutand    Etanpcllttlc    /Iluatrafjana,     bv 

ReT.  Aqtiilla  Webb    [Duran]. 
Funeral    krrmoni    and    Oattlat    Aidrettr',    br 

»t\.  Wllllaia  E.  Ketcbam  LDoran}. 
The  liav  0/  the  Croti,  by  H»t.   W.   M.   Clow 

[Doran]. 
The  Qardeni   of  Ll/e,  Ueitanti   of   Chrrr   and 

Camfart,     by      Rpt.      Jobo      Roach      StratOD 

I  Dnran] . 
The  Week  Duv  CHwrcft  School,  by  Hi>nrr  Frpd- 

«rlek  Coiie  (Doran]. 
tn  Darkrtt  Chrtttrndom  and  a  Wna  Oat  of  the 

Dartneii.  by  Arthur  Bertram  [Lundon  :   Geo. 

Allen  &  Unwin]. 
£*>av*    (n    BIbtlcal    IntrrprrlattoR,    br     nenrr 

Prnerved  Smitb  IMarabaU  Jonea]. 

UUcrllaneomt 
Pigeon    Hailing,    br    Alice    Macleod     [Stewart 

■"  /ndsnn.  i 
qu^Btiona   with   Forreci 
sua   bumorouB   queatlona 
Ic). 

UhHc     and     Biacatto*,     by      BtDlla 
-DalproEP.  trana.  by  Harold  F.   RoblD- 
Putnam]. 
y  of  Chaulautua,  by  Iceae  L.  Hnrlbnrt 

PoclrrI  L'dlKont 

Cfnturiet7i     ,    _,     .„, 

Beit  Bongt  and  Ljirleal  Poeint  (h  the  KngHth 
Language,  ed.  by  Frnncfa  Tura*r  PalgraTe, 
with  addltiODal  poem*:  A  Con/eailmi  a>i^ 
Hhal  I  Believe,  by  L«i  Tolatoy;  trnoa.  br 
Aj-lmer  Maude ;  Enallth  Prote,  ed.  bv,  w. 
PCBCOCti,  8  Toli.  [Oxford]. 


Juvenile 


Or.    Tarn    O'Shantrr, 

[Dutton). 
The  Staru  of   tlaHa _ 

land;  by  David  Starr  Jordan   [World  Book). 


Mabel    L.     SoblnMMi 
of   the 


"The  Biblio"  is  a  new  journal  de- 
voted to  the  collection  and  disposal  of 
rare  books  and  manuscripts.  It  is  ed- 
ited by  William  M.  Clemens  of  Pomp- 
ton  Lakes,  New  Jersey. 
AS  In  irrlling  to  advertlaera. 
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HENRY  KITCHELL  WEBSTER'S 

REAL  LIFE 

A  GIRL  star  and  a  boy  virtuoso  lost  in  the  Indiana  Sand  Dunes 
"^^  after  a  night  on  Lake  Michigan.  Neither  knows  the  other's 
famous. 

A  N  adventure  in  innocence ;  a  run-away  romance;  twenty-four 
hours  of  refined  and  continuous  vaudeville;    the  loveliest 
dream  in  the  world  come  true. 

T  WOULDNT  forget  him  for  anybody ;  nor  pretend  I  was  sorry 
I  ran  away  with  him,  and  took  care  of  him,  and  kissed  him — 
but,  well — /  want  to  get  back  to  the  movies,  for  I  don't  see  how 
people  in  real  life  stand  it. 

Cloth:    Color  Jacket  by  Earl  Christy 
Eleven   illustrations  by  Everett  Shinn 

A  Mid-Summer  Romance 
THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY 
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WHATS  WRONG  WITH  THE  1890'8? 

Richard  Le  Gallienne  makes  a  plea  for  the  writers  of  the  "90  group,  and  genially  pokes  fun  at 
the  younger  school  of  American  writers. 

ARCHIBALD  MARSHALL 

The  visiting  English  novelist  discusses,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Victorian,  the  following 
American  novels:  "Main  Street",  "Moon-Calf",  "Zell",  'The  Age  of  Innocence",  "Poor 
White",  and  "Miss  Lulu  Bett". 

THE  RETURN  TO  THE  QUIET  NOVEL 

Dr.  Maurice  Francis  Egan  recommends  antidotes  for  the  restlessness  of  the  reconstruction 
period. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  WISDOM 

The  second  of  three  instalments  of  the  brilliant  novel  by  Stephen  Vincent  Ben6t — in  which 
Philip  Sellaby  goes  to  preparatory  school  and  has  his  first  love  affair. 

ZONA  GALE 

**News  Notes  of  Portage,  "Wisconsin",  further  portrait  studies  in  verse  by  the  author  of 
«Miss  Lulu  Bett". 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

LETTERS  FROM  A  MINUTE  MAN 
In  the  Manner  of  Ring  Lardner 

The  fourth  instalment  of  this  clever  parody  of  H.  G.  Wells  by 

DONALD  OGDEN  STEWART 

ff^ti  Sket:hes  by  Herb  Roth 
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EXCEPTIONAL  FICTION 


The  Chair  on  the  Boulevard 


By  LEONARD  MERRICK  ""Unique  and  uni^^proackable''  (Nmp  York  TtmmwJ. 

The  Boston  Herald  says :   "Some  of  the  most  exquisitely  amusing  yams  in  the 
literature  of  our  times  are  in  this  collection." 


By  tke  Astkor  of  ""Wkik  Paris  Ua^Md/'  "Covad  m  Qaort  of  Hit  Tovll,"  otc. 


Each,  $1.90 


The  Majrflower 

By  BLASCO  IBANEZ 
**A  masterly  novel  of  the  sea,  the  sea  of  Sarol- 
la's  fisher  folk Homeric  in  their  simplic- 
ity and  elemental  passion." — Boston  Herald, 

$2.00 

The  Dixons 

By  FLORENCE  FINCH  KELLY 

A  rapid  moving,  colorful  novel — a  "Great 
American  novel,"  reflecting  the  fine  life  of 
three  generations.  $2.00 

The  Man-Killers 

By  DANE  COOLIDGE 
Horse  thieves,  cowboys,  professional  bad  men, 
an  old  Kentucky  feud  and  a  pair  of  lovers 
are  the  lively  ingredients  of  this  genuinely 
western  story,  true  to  the  wild  mountain  life 
of  Arizona.  $2.00 

Velvet  Black 

By  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD 

Short  stories  of  mystery  and  adventure,  each 
with  amazing  power  to  give  the  reader  a  thrill 
of  tense  suspense.  $2.00 

The  Man  in  the  Dark 

By  ALBERT  PAYSON  TERHUNE 

An  unfamiliar  and  exceedingly  interesting 
slice  of  American  life — reflecting  the  West 
Virginia  hill  life  into  which  enter  moon- 
shiners, night  riders,  love  and — a  dog.      $2.00 

Call  Mr.  Fortune 

By  H.  C.  BAILEY 

Youthful,  debonair,  altogether  a  good  fellow, 
is  this  new  type  of  detective,  young  "Dr. 
Reggie"  Fortune,  and  his  problems  arc  keenly 
interesting.  $2.00 

Evered 

Dy  BEN  AMES  WILLIAMS 

A  marvellous  portrait  is  this  of  farmer  Evered 
in  his  mixture  of  appealing  gentleness,  under 
the  lava-like  crust  of  volcanic  passion.     $2.00 

JUST  READY 

Torchlight 

By  Baroness  LEONIE  AMINOFF 

A   vivid   novel   of   Napoleon's  younger  years, 

when  his  genius  was  burning  sullenly  like  a 

torch  about  to  break  into  pure  flame.  $2.00 


The  Tragic  Bride 

By  FRANCIS  BRETT  YOUNG 

"A  haunting  novel,  very  beautiful,  full  of 
power,"  says  the  Chicago  Tribune.  A  fresh 
proof  of  the  genius  of  the  author  of  'The 
Crescent  Moon."  $2.00 

Green  Apple  Harvest 

By  SHEILA  KAYE-SMITH 

The  New  York  Tribune  voices  the  belief,  also 
held  by  Hugh  Walpole  and  Archibald  Mar- 
shall among  others  that  "Sheila  Kaye-Smith 
is  the  dominant  figure  among  the  women 
novelists  of  England  today."  $2.00 

The  ftrassbounder 

By  CAPT.  DAVID  BONE 

The  London  Graphic  calls  it  "one  of  the  finest 
sea  pieces  ever  written."  and  Tomlinson  and 
McFee  keep  telling  Christopher  Morley  the 
same  thing,  so  he  says.  $2.00 

The  Islands  of  Desire 

By  DIANA  PATRICK 

Even  the  London  Times,  hardest  of  critics  to 
please,  credits  the  author  with  ability  to 
create  "a  quite  staggeringly  fascinating  and 
lovely  heroine."  A  book  of  sparkling  indi- 
viduality and  the  rich  vitality  of  youth.  By 
the  author  of  "The  Wider  Way."  $2.00 

Madame  Gilbert's  Cannibal 

By  BENNET  COPPLESTONE 

Delightfully  amusing  comedy  with  a  sudden 
dash  of  ironic  tragedy  to  spice  it.  $2.00 

Hanit  the  Enchantress 

By  GARRETT  C.  PIER 

All  the  magic  of  ancient  Egypt  thrills  through 
this  tale  of  old  intrigue  and  love.  $2.00 

Rainy  Week 

By  ELEANOR  HALLOWELL  ABBOTT 

Brimming  over  with  fun,  this  ingenious  story 
of  a  house  party  is  precisely  the  book  to  have 
at  hand  to  amuse  a  week-end  guest.  $x.6o 

FOR  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS 

Dr.  Tarn  (yShanter 

By  MABEL  L.  ROBINSON 
A  rollicking  story  of  a  splendid  collie — a  col- 
lege   mate,    by    the    way,    of    Prof.    Bates's 
"Sigurd" — which    will   delight   any   girl    who 
looks  forward  to  college.  $2.00 


TTieae  books  can  be  bought  through  any  bookmtore  or  iSrmct  from 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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The  Manhood  of  Humanity 

By  ALFRED  KORZYBSKI 

This  distinguished  Polish  engineer  takes  the  ground  that  hitherto  man  has  con- 
ceived himself  as  being  "an  animal  plus  a  spark  of  divinity."  In  so  doing 
he  attempts  the  mathematically  impossible — adding  factors  of  different  dimen- 
sions— ^and  by  building  his  institutions  upon  that  confused  assumption  has 
brought  about  such  race  tragedies  and  failures  of  civilization  as  this  generation 
has  seen. 

In  his  analysis  of  organic  life  the  author  finds : 

First,  the  vegetable,  able  to  store  energy,  but  without  freedom  in  space — ^a  ''chem- 
istry-binding" class  of  life. 

Second,  the  animal,  in  many  ways  similar  but  with  a  distinctive  dimensional  dif- 
ference of  being  able  to  move  about  in  space — a  "space-binding"  class  of  life. 

Third,  the  human,  with  many  similarities  to  animals,  but  again  a  fundamental 
dimensional  difference,  the  power  to  conceive  of  Time,  to  bind  his  past  to  his 
future  in  every  moment — a  "time-binding"  class  of  life. 

His  brilliant  and  powerful  interpretation  of  human  progress  in  terms  of  mathe- 
matical concepts,  brings  the  fundamentals  of  Man's  evolution  and  welfare 
into  the  arena  of  the  exact  sciences,  particularly  that  of  engineering.    "It  is  a 

momentous  contribution  to  the  best  thought  of  these  troubled  years 

It  is,  I  believe,  destined  to  light  the  way  in  all  the  cardinal  concerns  of  our 
human-kind." — Cassius  J.  Keyser,  Adrain  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Price  $3.00 

THE  PLATTSBURG  MOVEMENT 

Br  RALPH  BARTON  PERRY 

The  Plattsburg  Movement  as  an  expanding  force,  whose  center  and  point  of  origin  was  the  mili- 
tary training  camp  for  civilians,  and  whose  culmination  was  a  new  ideal  of  civic  fitness  and 
responsibility,  is  Mr.  Perry's  approach  to  a  discussion  of  the  history  and  the  future  of  this 
movement.  The  real  test  of  the  plan,  Mr.  Perry  suggests,  lies  in  its  appeal  to  young  men  who 
have  not  yet  entered  upon  the  pursuit  of  livelihood.  The  immediate  issue  is  not  whether  uni- 
versal service  is  the  logical  method  of  insurance  against  the  contingency  of  war,  but  whether 
the  American  public  accepts  or  rejects  the  new  ideas  of  training  for  general  fitness  rather 
than  special  service.  As  an  authentic  history  of  the  Plattsburg  Movement  and  as  an  unpreju- 
diced discussion  of  future  policy  this  book  will  have  a  wide  appeal. 

Price  $2.50 

"THE  NEXT  WAR" 

By  WILL  IRWIN 

The  Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia,  reviews  it  under  the  headline,  "A  little  volume  which  every  on*! 
should  read,  and  having  read,  ponder,"  closing  its  quotation  of  simply  appalling  facts  with : 
"Moral:    Should  not  common  sense  step  in  and  stop  the  folly  of  war?" 

The  San  Francisco  Call-Post  says  editorially :    "Sometimes  you  come  across  a  book  which  arouses 

all  the  enthusiasm  you  possess You  find  yourself  saying,  *This  book  is  the  last  word  on 

the  most  important  subject  in  the  world  today.  Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  world 
ought  to  read  it*. .  ..That  is  the  sort  of  book  Will  Irwin  has  written." 

Price  $1.50 

TTteae  books  can  be  boaght  through  any  bookstore  or  dhreet  from 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  681  Fifth  Avenu«.>^^-«"^^^fl^ 
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Why  you  should  own 

ALLEN'S 

SYNONYMS 

AND 

ANTONYMS 

i/y  F.  Sturges  Allen 


7OU  should  own  tliis  new.  better  word 
book  for  the  same  reason  that  thou- 
sands of  successful  business  men,  and 
writers,  and  "just  people",  own  it.  Because 
words  play  a  vital  part  in  the  shaping  of 
your  career.  Because  your  business  repu- 
tation can  be  made  or  broken  on  the  turn 
of  a  word.  Because  men  judge  you  by 
your  words.  Because  Allen's  Synonyms 
and  Anloityiiis  is  a  word  book  that  you  can  consult  quickly  and  with  absolute  con- 
fidence. 

Allen's  Synonyms  and  Antonyms  contains  in  its  500  pages,  five  times  as  many 
synonyms  and  twice  as  many  antonyms  as  any  other  word  book,  and  tells  you  exactly 
how  lo  use  them.  Special  uote.s  of  explanation,  with  examples,  clearly  define  just  what 
is  meant  by  the  indication  in  the  text  that  certain  words  are  archaic,  contextual,  etc. 
A  simple  system  of  cross-references  saves  you  time  and  eliminates  confusing 
repetition,  one  of  your  chief  sources  of  error.  The  synonyms  and  classifications  are 
based  on  actual  good  usage  of  to-day  in  America  and  England, 

Allen's  Synonyms  and  Antonyms  represents  20  years  of  work  by  the  author, 
and  2  years  of  typographical  experiment  by  the  publishers  to  make  this  collection  the 
most  scholarly  and  accurate,  as  well  as  the  easiest  and  quickest  for  consultation. 


W.  L.  George  says:  "This  seems  to  me  a 
work  of  great  learning  and  importance.  What 
is  especially  ottraelive  in  il,  is  not  so  much  ihat 
it  supplies  a  large  number  of  synonyms,  but 
that  it  specifies  the  character  of  the  words. 
such  as  their  rhetorical,  forma!  or  slangy  qual- 
ity. There  is  no  doubt  about  its  tieing  a  stand- 
ard work." 


Waller  Prichard  Eaton  says:  "If  the  man 
lives  who  has  never  probed  vainly  in  his  bratn 
for  the  right  word,  among  several  that  mean 
almost  but  not  quite  the  same  thing,  he  is 
rather  a  genius,  or  else  he  doesn't  much  care 
what  he  says.  The  rest  of  us  will  wish  this 
book    were    small    enough    to   carry    in    our 


These  are  the  kind  of  enthusiastic  letters  we  have  received  endorsing  Allen's 
Synonyms  and  Antonyms,  from  people  whose  business  it  is  to  deal  in  words — the 
words  that  best  express  their  thoughts.  But  you  must  examine  the  book  y  ursclf. 
You  can  get  a  cojiy  al  any  bookstore  or  direct  from  us  for  $3.00.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  send  you  a  descriptive  circular  on  this  important  book  upon  request. 

HARPER  &.  BROTHERS,  Publishers       E,L  1817      NEW  YORK 
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Five  sources 

of  entertainment 


WHEN  EGYPT  WENT  BROKE 


By  Holman  Pay 


This  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "King  Spruce/'  "The  Rider  of  the  King  Log" 
and  other  books  is  a  wholeheartedly  funny  story.  Never  has  Holman  Day's  genius 
for  New  England  humor,  keen  characterization  and  swift-moving  plot  shown  so  de- 
lightfully as  in  this  new  story  which  turns  on  an  old  miser's  personal  vanity.  The 
climax  of  Old  Tasper  Britt's  scheme  to  secure  a  pretty,  young  wife  is  probably 
unique  in  literary,  legal  and  real  estate  circles.  A  bank  robbery  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  story  and  gives  rise  to  some  of  the  funniest  "crook"  incidents  ever 
written.  The  disgust  of  the  bank  robbers ;  the  note  they  leave ;  the  meeting  of  the 
two  "crooks"  and  the  trusty  where  no  one  trusts  any  one  else;  the  scene  when 
Vona  Harnden  and  Frank  Vaniman  and  the  whole  town  of  Egypt  ride  away — these 
few  incidents  are  worth  a  book  in  themselyes.  And  there  are  dozens  more  like 
them.    Don't  miss  the  good,  loud  laughs  there  are  for  you  in  this  novel.  $2.00 


BEAUTY 

By  Rupert  Hughes 

The  sort  of  gripping  story  you  always  enjoy 
— that  reflects  New  York  life  of  the  moment 
far  more  exactly  than  the  camera  could — be- 
cause it  gets  beneath  the  surface.  From  the 
moment  the  beautiful  Clelia  disappears  myste- 
riously from  the  snow-bound  house  party  in 
the  Adirondacks,  until  you  discover,  with  the 
Texan,  Gad  Larrick,  what  really  happened  to 
her,  this  story  holds  you.  Incidentally:  here 
is  a  study  of  the  appeal  to  men  of  the  two  op- 
posite types  of  beautiful  woman.  It  leaves 
you  much  to  think  about. 

Illustrated  by  W.  T.  Berda.    $2.00 


STARDUST 

By  Fannie  Hurst 

Albert  Penny  was  a  "model"  husband.  And 
yet  he  was  the  deciding  factor  in  Lilly  Becker's 
struggle  to  break  with  the  stupid  existence  her 
adoring  parents  had  forced  upon  her.  How 
she  revolted  and  ran  away  from  him  three 
weeks  after  her  marriage,  and  how  she  pro- 
ceeded to  work  out  her  own  life  against  ter- 
rific odds,  makes  up  the  powerful  story  of 
Star  Dust.  Her  struggle  to  achieve  in  her 
daughter  her  own  thwarted  ambition,  makes, 
what  might  be  called,  the  story  of  a  successful 
failure.  It's  the  famous  short  story  writer's 
first  novel.  $2.00 


THE  SEVENTH  ANGEL      HAIL,  COLUMBIA! 


By  Alexander  Black 

"In    the   Seventh    Angel  our   author    writes 

wisely    and    very,    very    well Alexander 

Black  is  always  Alexander  Black  which  is  as 
it  should  be.  The  Seventh  Angel  is  vivid — 
incredibly  so.  It  has  flashes  of  great  beauty, 
it  has  flashes  of  great  sordidity,  it  has  flashes 
of  great  illuminative  truth.  It  is  a  worthy 
book,  a  sincere  book,  a  thoughtful  book.  It  is 
finer  than  The  Great  Desire,  which  makes  it 
very  fine.  It  is  a  book  to  place  on  that  little 
shelf  where  one  keeps  the  novels  one  re-reads. 
It  is  a  novel  that  your  children  and  your  chil- 
dren's children  will  be  reading." — Robert  Gar- 
land in  The  Baltimore  Neivs.  $2.00 


By  W.  L.  George 

When  you  want  to  be  amused,  and  at  the 
same  time  get  the  keen  perspective  on  Ameri- 
can life  of  this  delightful  English  novelist, 
read  these  "random  impressions  of  a  conserva- 
tive English  radical."  They  were  written  after 
the  author  had  spent  six  months  studying  the 
"dominant  traits  of  one  hundred  and  ten  mil- 
lion people  speaking  eighty  languages"  and 
constituting  "a  dozen  America's  within  the 
Federal  boundary."  Mr.  George  is  often  criti- 
cal, but  invariably  tactful  and  full  of  humor. 
After  delightful  frankness  throughout  he  con- 

clndes:    "If    I   had   to   be   bom   again I 

should  have  been  born  an  American."        $2.50 
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jr  yM  ERIC  AN  readers  are  as  interested  in  Eneli^  literature  &s  English 
^  f  readers  are  in  American,  and  THE  BOOKMAN  is  glad  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  these  pages  to  introduce  itself  to  any  of  the  large  readingi 
public  of  the  United  States  who  are  not  already  acquainted  with  it. 

THE  BOOKMAN  was  founded  by  Sir  WiUiara  Robertson  NicoU  in  Octo- 
ber, 1891,  and  has  long  since  established  itself  as  the  leading  literary  monthly  in 
Great  Britain.  The  list  of  its  contributors  includes  the  most  distinguished  critics 
of  its  time,  but  its  appeal  has  always  been  as  much  to  the  book-reading  public  as 
to  the  literary  student.  THE  BOOKMAN'S  articles  on  literature  and  men  of 
letters  of  the  past  and  present  and  its  reviews  of  new  hooks  are  well-informed 
and  scholarly  without  being  academic,  for  its  guiding  principle  is  that  all  books 
that  matter  are  interesting  and  no  critic  is  efficient  who  cannot  write  about  them 
interestingly. 

The  chiaf  article  in  each  Number  is  devoted  to  some  famous  author  of  to- 
day or  yesterday,  and  in  this  way  THE  BOOKMAN  deals,  from  time  to 
lime,  with  the  great  writers  of  all  countries. 

In  THE  BOOKMAN.  GALLERY  special  attention  is  given  to  new  ani 
promising  authors. 

The  NEWS  NOTES  contain  book-gossip  of  the  month  with  personal  notes 
about  authors  of  the  moment 

Its  illustrations  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  THE  BOOKMAN,  these  includ- 
ing portraits,  caricatures,  fac-similcs,  photographs  and  drawings  of  authors  and  of 
documents,  persons  and  places  associated  with  them,  as  well  as  reproductions 
of  illustrations  from  books. 

THE  BOOKMAN'S  monthly  Prize  Competitions,  for  the  best  lyric,  the 
best  review,  etc.,  are  extraordinarily  p<q>u1ar  and  draw  competitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

THE  BOOKMAN  issues  during  the  year  special  Spring,  Autumn  and. 
Christmas  Numbers,  these  containing  in  addition  to  all  usual  features,  illustrated 
Supplements  deahng  with  the  new  books  of  each  season. 

The  Christmas  BOOKMAN  has  grown  to  a  handsome  volume  of  over  two 
hundred  pages,  and  in  addition  to  four  illustrated  Supplements  contains  numerous 
presentation  plalc  portraits  and  pictures  in  colour  and  black-and-white.  The 
demand  for  it  is  so  increasingly  large  that  It  goes  out  of  print  every  year 
immediately  after  publicaition,  and  is  admittedly  the  most  artistic  and  the  most 
important  of  the  literary  annuals. 

In  a  word.  THE  BOOKMAN  offers  a  full  and  attractive  survey  of  eadi 
year's  literature  and  does  not  fail  to  give  due  attention  to  the  literature  of  all  t:nie. 
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LYTTON  STRACHEY'S 

"QUEEN  VICTORIA'' 


EARLY  AMERICAN  REVIEWS: 


A  masterpiece  of  first  rank.     Will  be  read,  sooner  or  later,  by  practically 
very  one  who  reads  this  newsp 
view  in  The  New  York  Evening 


every  one  who  reads  this  newspaper.*' — From  a  two-column,  front-page  re- 

Post. 


"The  work  of  a  skilled  artist.    Will  probably  rank  among  the  masterpieces  of 
its  kind.*' — Christian  Science  Monitor. 

**A  striking  historical  work  which  is  also  a  great  human  document."-*J\rew 
York  World. 

"One  of  the  surpassingly  beautiful  prose  achievements  of  our  time.**— CAicago 
Daily  News. 

"Will  become  a  classic  in  English  literature.'* — The  New  Republic. 

EARLY  BRITISH  REVIEWS: 

"A  book  you  can  dream  over.     A  masterpiece  that  will  influence  the  art  of 
biography." — New  Statesman, 

"It  is  a  brilliant  masterpiece;   ease  and  confidence  run  through  every  line  of 
it." — London  Times. 

"There  is  no  other  such  short  biography  in   the  English  language.** — J.  C, 
Squire  in  The  London  Mercury. 

Third  largm  printing,    Ittu9tratmd.    $S.00 


DOROTHY  CANFIELiyS 

"THE  BRIMMING  CUP" 

"A  great,  noble,  beautiful  and  living  book,  and  oh,  how  everlastingly  true.** — 
Extract  from  a  private  letter  from  Margaret  Deland. 

Alrmady  smconJ  hmBt  •mlUng  hook  in  Ammrica,    $2. 00 


SINCLAIR  LEWIS' 

"MAIN  STREET 


The  most  talked  about  book  of  the  present  day  is  this  remarkably  well-written 
tale  of  small  town  life. 

Thm  bmai  amiling  booh  in  Amoriea,    266th  thousand.    $2, 90 
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MORE  LIIWEHOUSE  NIGHTS  Thomat  Burkt 

More  tales  of  that  London  quarter  of  mjrateriouB,  ahabb^r  doorwaTs  and 
luxurious  interiors,  of  skulking  figures  and  simster  personalities,  made 
famous  in  UMEHOUSE  NIGHTS.  91M 

THE  WALL  John  Cournoi 

"Not  to  be  enthralled  by  the  burning  intensity  of  him  is  impossible.  In 
subject  matter  he  is  candid  to  the  point  of  danng  and  in  workmanship  bt 
towers  far  above  the  level  of  everyday  fiction." — Philadelphia  Preaa.  $2.M 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  TIME:  A  Nowl  of  Today 

Robert  Hichau 

Unusual  in  theme  and  setting,  it  has  been  widely  received  as  a  "brilliant 
and  searching  study  of  a  most  mysterious  woman,  and  a  keen  analysis  of 
the  moral  degradation  that  now  possesses  the  world."  $2M 

BUND  WICE  c.  Kay  Sccll 

James  Branch  Cabell  says  of  it.  "It  smacks  of  g(    ~ 
is  extraordinarily  good,  and  tlie  ending  is  lea] 
ending  that  mediocrity  would  have  aabseribed." 

HALF  LOAVES  Margaret  Culkin  Banntnt 

"One  of  the  few  late  noveb  that  one  is  tempted  to  read  a  second  tinw,' 


"Preserves  all  the  quiet  chuckling,  all  the  honest  outlook  upon  life  and  iti 
manifold  impulses  that  made  A  CIRCUIT  RIDER'S  WIFE  so  popnliar."— 
Pittsburgh  Dtepatck.  |iJt 

THE  CUSTARD  CUP  Florence  Bingham  LivingMton 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  says,  "What  a  good,  what  a  pungent  story]  Hon 
power  to  the  author's  elbow."  9IJI 


Margaret  Calktn  Bannin, 


TWISTED  TRAILS 


Henry  OyOt 

A  sharply  exciting  adventure-romance.    The  ipring  book  which  betters 

It's  an  idyllic  love  story  aitd  a  eme- 

11.7S 

C.  N.  and  A.  M.  WUliamnn 


VISION  HOUSE 


Has  all  the  romantic  charm  that  gave  THE  UGHTNING  CONDUCTOB 
its  great  popularity.  The  setting  is  New  York  and  the  Grand  Canyon,  tlie 
,  unusual  and  absorbing.  |I3I 


THE  COME  BACK 


Carolyn  WeOi 


A  mystery  story  with  a  trap  in  it  for  the  Dnwary,  with  soapenae  and  ei 
Robtrt  W.  Chambvr*      citement  in  plenty,  and  a  satisfying  denouement.  $1J>  I 
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Frank  Swinnerton 


Leading 
Authors 


THE  EPUCATIOW  OF  ERIC  LANE    Stephen  MeKenna 

By  the  author  of  SONIA.  Amy  Lowell  colls  him  the  only  one  of  the 
younger  EngllBh  novelists  in  whom  the  excellent  vein  of  EnsHsh  humor 
aeema  to  be  flourishing.  11.90 


SIGHT  UNSEEN 


Mary  RobertM  Rinehart 

A  thrilling  excnrsion  into  the  shadowy  and  mysterious,  by  the  author  of 
THE  MAN  IN  LOWER  TEN,  THE  CIRCULAR  STAIRCASE,  THE  BAT, 
etc.  91.75 


H 

Frank  Siffmnerton 


THE  LITTLE  RED   FOOT 


Robert  W.  ChamberM 


Frank  L.  Packard 


The  author  of  THE  MIRACLE   MAN   has  written   another  mystery- 

mnuuice  woven  of  the  lure  of  the  South  Seas  and  the  danger  and  adventure    .,        _  ,  „.     . 

of  New  York's  East  Side.   It  is  one  of  his  best.  11.90  *''"'  *"*«''•  «meAar( 

STASH  OF  THE  MARSH   COUNTRY        Harold  Waldo 

A  dramatic,  poigmant  study  of  the  new  life  springing  up  in  the  Great  Lakes 
diatrict.  "It  has  the  vividness  of  flashes  of  Ughtning.  Any  writer  might 
be  proud  of  any  page." — Rupert  Hughes.  12.00 


FOUR  CORNERS 


THE  PATH  OF  THE  KING 


Clifford  R€Q>mond 


John  Buchan 


A  challenging  theme:  that  the  spark  of  genius  which  makes  a  true  king 
cannot  die  but  will  flare  up  through  the  ages  in  the  line  of  direct  descent. 
By  the  author  of  GREENMANTLE.  11.90 

THE  DEATH  OF  SOCIETY;  A  Nowl  of  Twnorrow 

Komer  Wilton 

A  unique  study  of  a  remote  family,  living  high  on  a  mountain  top.  There 
entered  a  stranger  and  the  interaction  of  ideas  and  personalities  makes  a 
■torr  of  power  and  beauty.  $2.00 


BUFFi  A  COLLIE 


Albert  Payaon  Terhune 


With  LAD:  A  DOG,  Mr.  Terhune  proved  that  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  who 
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Charles  Neville 
Buck 


WRITING  is  a  business  with  many  sides,"  says  Charles  Neville  Buck,  author  of 
two  rattUng  good  Kentucky  yarns  that  have  been  brought  out  in  the  past  two 
years.     "And  its  many  sides  certainly  keep  a   fellow  on  the  jump — especially 
when  you  consider  that  it  takes  a  lifetime  of  devotion  to  one  purpose  in  order  to  be- 
come a  writer.    In  that  case,  where  does  the  time  come  from  for  other  pursuits?" 

Yet,  Mr.  Buck,  though  slill  a  young  man,  lias  been  extremely  active  in  many  other 
ways  besides  the  duties  of  a  novelist.  Like  most  writers,  he  served  an  apprenticeship 
as  a  newspaper  man.  Then  the  law  attracted  him  as  a  career,  until  he  had  practiced  it. 
After  forsaking  the  bar,  he  became  a  cartoonist,  and  then  a  landscape  painter. 

When  he  started  writing  novels,  he  says,  he  discovered  that  all  his  previous  experi- 
ences had  been  good  training,  for  the  writing  business  combined  all  the  professions 

he  had  tried. 


of  his  home  state, 
■ding  to  Mr.  Buck, 
house  and  put  them  in  plain 


This  novelist  has  taken  many  walking  trips  far 
"One  of  the  first  laws  of  courtesy  among  the 
"is  that  a  guest  shall  remove  all  firearms  when  entering 
sight  on  the  table  or  above  the  fireplace," 

Mr.  Buck,  who  has  re-created  the  environment  of  "these  purest  Americans"  in  "The 
Root  Tree"  and  "The  Tempering,"  has  witnessed  many  instances  of  their  strange  and 
primitive  code  of  justice  and  chivalry.  He  himself  always  goes  unarmed  except  for 
a  hunting  rifle,  which  he  carries  for  game ;   but  all  "foreigners"  are  not  so  wise. 

An  acquaintance  of  his  once  spent  the  night  in  a  mountain  cabin  and,  distrusting  the 
wild  isolation  of  the  place  and  the  formidable  aspect  of  his  host,  hid  his  pistol  under 
his  pillow.  In  the  morning  he  found  it  reposing  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  mantle. 
His  host  made  no  comment,  and  he  was  wise  enough  to  accept  his  rebuke  in  silence, 
but  he  had  learned  the  unforgettable  lesson  of  mountain  courtesy. 

Charles  Neville  Buck  continues  to  study  his  people  in  the  belief  that  he  will  make 
truer  pictures  of  these  mountain  folk  with  a  more  intimate  understanding  of  them, 
and  his  novels  for  that  reason  may  be  looked  to  as  authentic  pictures  of  Kentucky 
mountaineers,  dramatized  with  a  touch  that  is  distinctly  the  author's  own  faculty  for 
telling  interesting  yarns. 
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From  manuscript  to  complete 
book  ready  for  your  sales  force — 
production  handled  as  a  single  unit, 
eliminating  the  losses  and  delays 
of  divided  responsibility — our  long 
experience  assuring  quality  and 
economy — these    you   secure   in 

THE   PLANT  COMPLETE. 

The  large  plant  is  the  one  that 
can  render  you  most  efficient 
service — ^no  matter  how  simple 
or  complex  your  work  may  be. 


J.  J.  Little  &  Ives  Co. 
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